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PREFACE 


TO   THB    AMBBIOAN    EDITION. 


Thb  Keverend  FredericKW.  Robertaon  —  whoe 
beantiM  life  and  early  death  have  left  the  deepee 
impression  of  love,  admiration,  and  regret,  on  ai 
who  knew  him  —  finished  his  career  on  the  ver 
threshold  of  middle  age,  having  exercised  his  sacre 
calling  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Brighter 
where  the  efiect  of  his  ministry  will  long  be  felt  b 
all  classes,  and  where  the  seed  of  righteousness  h 
sowed  will  yield  increasing  harvests  when  all  per 
sonal  memory  of  him  must  have  passed  away. 

Mr.  Robertson's  appearance  was  extremely  strik 
ing ;  he  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  a  fine,  regu 
lar  outline,  and  clear,  powerful,  gray  eyes.  Th 
expression  of  his  countenance  combined  frankness 
determination,  anc  a  sort  of  spiritual  valiancy ;  s 
that  with  his  firm  and  rapid  movements,  and  sonc 
reus,  ringing  voice,  he  produced  almost  a  martu 
impression,  and   outwardly  appeared  the   expref 
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type  of  what  he  inwardly  was — a  courageous  Chris 
tian  soldier,  a  fearless  fighter  of  the  good  fight,  a 
powerful  leader,  strong  to  command,  to  exhort,  and^ 
to  encourage ;  whose  daily  life  was  war  to  the  death 
with  every  base  and  evil  thing,  and  whose  preach- 
ing was  like  a  clarion  call  to  duty,  to  devotedness, 
to  all  that  was  holy,  lovely,  noble,  and  of  good 
report. 

The  military  profession  was  the  one  towards 
which  Mr.  Robertson  first  inclined,  and  his  early 
predilections  could  still  be  traced  in  his  character  ajs 
.a  Christian  minister,  and  are  distinctly  perceptible 
in  various  passages  of  his  eloquent  sermons,  where 
the  heroic  devotion  to  danger  and  death,  and 
implicit  submission  to  discipline,  of  the  true  soldier, 
furnish  him  with  frequent  illustrations.  A  resem- 
blance between  the  characters  of  Robertson  and 
Arnold,  in  this  respect,  will  probably  occur  to  those 
who  read  these  sermons  with  a  recollection  of  the 
writings  and  life  of  the  lamented  Master  of  Rugby, 
In  both  there  was  a  dauntless  element  of  moral 
bravery,  which  partook  in  some  measure  of  the 
quality  of  physical  courage ;  both  would  have 
undoubtedly  made  enduring  and  intrepid  soldiers, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  writings  of  both 
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of  them  a  passage  which  with  ahnost  identical 
expression  urges  the  duty  of  progress  with  the 
words,  <<The  Christian  soldier's  motto  is  *fop 
ward.' " 

Mr.  Robertson's  life,  short  as  it  was,  was  one  of 
familiarity  with  disappointment,  sorrow,  and  harass- 
ing  trials,  for  which  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
generally  felt  and  expressed  for  his  character  and 
genius  were  hardly  compensations ;  and,  to  those 
who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most,  it  was 
hardly  a  cause  of  surprise  that  an  organization  of 
exquisite  sensibility,  such  as  his  was,  should  have 
developed  under  the  pressure  of  nervous  excitement 
and  mental  distress  disease  in  the  head,  which,  after 
a  short  season  of  acute  suffering,  terminated  hil 
brief  but  beautiful  career. 

The  present  collection  of  sermons  (which  are  but 
imperfectly  preserved,  as  he  never  wrote  or  even 
made  notes  of  his  discourses)  remains  to  attest  the 
excellence  and  power  of  his  preaching.  But,  beside 
the  effect  produced  by  his  public  ministry  and  per- 
5onal  intercourse  on  the  more  educated  classes  who 
came  within  his  influence,  Mr.  Robertson  obtained 
a  power  for  good  over  the  working  men  and 
mechanics  of  Brighton,  which  makes  his  name  a 
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watcliword  still  among  them,  full  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, of  strength,  and  efficacy.  His  deep  respect 
and  tender  love  for  humanity  induced  him  and 
enabled  him  to  become  a  friend  to  the  laboring 
population  of  the  city  where  he  lived,  such  is  they 
may  hardly  hope  in  each  of  their  individual  lives  to 
find  again. 

With  the  strongest  feeling  for  their  peculiar 
trials,  he  had  a  wise  and  true  perception  of  tiieir 
duties  and  compensations ;  his  sympatiiy  for  them 
never  betrayed  him  into  injustice  to  others,  and  the 
temperate  soundness  and  manly  sobriety  of  his 
judgment  prevented  his  genuine  and  deep  tender- 
ness of  feeling  from  ever  becoming  that  species  of 
pseudo-philanthropy,  which,  in  its  championship  of 
the  rights  of  one  class,  forgets  the  claims  of  all 
men,  and  becomes  a  bitter  sort  of  social  fanaticism, 
which  has  nothing  in  common  witii  tiie  spirit  of 
Christ. 

The  death  of  this  man  was  assuredly  his  own 
exceeding  great  reward.  To  all  who  knew  him,  it 
most  be  a  life-long  loss,  but  sadly  softened  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  excellence. 
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MEMOIR. 

Frederick  WtluLau  Robbrtsok  was  born  in  London,  the 
3<l  February,  1816.  He  had  Scotch  blood  in. his  veins; 
bis  grandfather  held  a  commission  in  the  83d  or  Glasgow 
Regiment,  daring  the  American  war.  Of  his  early  life  we 
know  little  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  considerable 
Ticisaitude.  One  fact  is  interesting  for  its  clear  foreshad- 
owing of  the  man:  when  four  years  old  he  derived  his 
chief  pleasure  from  books ;  to  the  last  he  was  an  ardent, 
sealoos  student.  He  passed  some  years  of  his  childhood 
at  Lcith  Fort,  where  his  father,  a  Captain  of  Artillery,  was 
stationed.  At  nine  we  find  him  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Beverley.  Removed  from  this,  he  accompanied  his  pa- 
rents to  the  Continent,  residing  chiefly  in  France ;  and  at 
fifteen  he  entered  the  New  Academy  in  Edinburgh,  where, 
under  Archdeacon  Williams,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
Greek  and  Latin  verse.  After  a  year  of  the  Academy,  he 
attended  the  philosophical  classes  at  the  University,  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  study  of  the  Law.*  The  profes- 
sion was  uncongenial,  his  dislike  to  it  grew  upon  him,  and 
in  a  few  months  it  was  abandoned  for  the  Army,  to  which 
he  had  a  strong  predilection.  - 

lie  was  of  a  military  ancestry  and  a  military  family. 
To  the  end  it  was  the  heart  of  a  soldier  that  beat  within 
the  delicate  and  shattered  frame.  *' Those  who  have  en- 
joyed his  confidence,  even  of  late  years,  can  well  under- 
stand the  boyish  ardor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
contemplated  a  military  life.  Despite  extreme  nervous 
sensibility,  and  an  almost  feminine  delicacy  of  feeling,  he 

*  Dr.  T«rrot,  now  Bishop  of  Edinbargh,  AOted  as  hia  priyato  tator. 
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was  at  heart  brave,  manly,  intrepid,  with  a  quick  syin* 
pathy  for  all  that  was  noble,  courageous,  and  unselfish  — 
with,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  an  '  unutterable  admira- 
tion of  heroic  daring.' "  Those  who  have  read  his  Lec- 
tures on  Poetry  will  not  readily  forget  the  ardor  with 
which  he  relates  the  chivalry  of  our  soldiers  in  Scinde, 
the  strong  sympathy  by  which  he  interprets  the  thoughts 
they  only  felt,  the  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
defends  war  against  the  abuse  of  peace  societies : 

^*  Take  away  honor  and  imagination  and  poetry  from  war,  and 
it  becomes  carnage.  Doubtleas.  And  take  a^Yay  public  spirit  and 
inyisible  principles  from  resistance  to  a  tax,  and  Hampden  becomes  a 
noisy  demagogue.  .  .  .  Carnage  is  terrible.  The  conversion  of 
producers  into  destroyers  is  a  calamity.  Death,  and  insults  to 
woman  worse  than  death,  and  human  features  obliterated  beneath 
the  hoof  of  the  war-horse,  and  reeking  hospitals,  and  ruined  com- 
merce, and  violated  homes,  and  broken  hearts  —  they  are  all  awful. 
But  there  is  something  worse  than  death.  Cowardice  is  worse. 
And  the  decay  of  enthusiasm  and  manliness  is  worse.  And  it  is 
worse  than  death  —  ay,  worse  than  a  hundred  thousand  deaths— 
when  a  people  has  gravitated  down  into  the  creed,  that  the  <  wealth 
of  nations '  consists  not  in  generous  hearts — 

'  Fire  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  in  each  brow'-^ 

in  national  virtues,  and  primitive  simplicity,  and  heroic  endurance, 
and  preference  of  duty  to  life ;  not  in  men,  but  in  silk,  and  cotton, 
and  something  that  they  call  <  capital.'  Peace  is  blessed.  Peace, 
arising  out  of  charity.  But  peace,  springing  out  of  the  calcula- 
tions of  selfishness,  is  not  blessed.  If  the  price  to  be  paid  for  peace 
is  this,  that  wealth  accumulate  and  men  decay,  better  far  that  every 
street  in  every  town  of  our  once  noblp  country  should  run  blood !  " 

There  must  be  many  who  yet  remember  the  thrill  of  the 
words  with  which  he  prefaced  Wordsworth's  noble  sonnet, 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood:  **— 

M  The  momant  was  like  that  of  the  deep  silence  which  preoedai  a 
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tinuidflr^torm,  when  every  breath  is  hushed,  ana  every  separate 
dried  kaf,  as  it  falls  through  the  boughs,  is  heard  tinlding  down 
firom  branch  to  branch ;  when  men's  breath  was  held,  when  men's 
blood  beat  thick  in  their  hearts  as  they  waited,  in  solemn  and  grand, 
bat  not  in  painful  —  rather  in  triumphant  —  expectation,  for  the 
moment  when  the  storm  should  break,  and  the  French  cry  of  Glory  * 
ahdold  be  thundered  back  again  by  England's  sublimer  battle-cry 

That  he  retained  this  soldier-spirit  is,  ia  a  man  of  his 
fervent  piety,  a  proof  that  it  is  not  an  ungodly  spirit. 
Colonel  Gardiner  thought  it  no  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of 
bis  £Edth  that  he  went  out  to  fight  at  Prestonpans  ;  heroic 
Hedley  Vicars  received  his  mortal  wound  as  he  led  a  bay- 
onet charge.  And  had  Mr.  fiobertson  entered  the  army 
with  the  "  deep  religious  convictions  *'  he  entertained,  he 
would,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  wielded  the  same 
healthy  Christian  influence  as  an  officer,  though  in  a  much 
narrower  sphere,  which  he  did  wield  as  a  clergyman. 

God,  however,  had  better  things  in  store  for  him.  Ho 
had  been  placed,  at  the  request  of  King  William  IV.,  upon 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  list.  Some  delay  occurred  be- 
fore he  received  his  commission.  Ilis  friends  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  urge  the  higher  claims  of  the  Church  ;  among 
others,  the  present  Bishop  of  Cashel  pressed  him  to  de- 
vote himself  directly  to  the  service  of  God.  He  was 
strongly  moved,  but  not  decided.  He  left  it  to  his  father 
to  choose :  the  result  was  that  ho  matriculated  at  Oxford. 
Four  days  after  his  matriculation,  he  received  the  oflcr  of 
a  comotcy  in  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards  ;  but  his  course  had 
been  taken,  and  he  would  not  turn  back.  We  need  not 
point  out  the  perfect  confidence  between  father  and  son 
which  this  incident  reveals,  nor  the  humility  and  unselfish- 
ness of  Mr.  Robertson.  They  were  manifested  as  touch- 
ingly  and  strikingly  at  another  crisis  of  his  history.  They 
characterized  his  life. 

There  is  but  scanty  record  of  his  terms  at  Oxford.     He 
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WM  a  hard  student,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation ;  but^ 
from  a  singular  diffidence,  he  refused  to  go  up  for  honors, 
though  urged  by  his  tutors,  and  twice  requested,  under 
peculiarly  flattering  circumstances,  by  the  Examiners.  Mr. 
Buskin  was  one  of  his  associates,  and  doubtless  stimulated 
his  keen  relish  for  art*  And  from  a  passage  in  his  Lec- 
tures, it  appears  that  even  then  he  cultivated  the  habit  of 
close  observation,  the  perception  of  the  nicer  shades  of 
feeling,  which  distinguished  him  in  riper  years : 

'<  At  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  there  is 
a  Madonna,  into  which  the  old  Catholic  painter  has  tried  to  cast 
the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  virgin  purity  and  infi- 
nite repose.  The  look  is  upwards,  the  predominant  color  of  the 
picture  blue,  which  we  know  has  in  itself  a  strange  power  to  lull 
and  soothe.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  on  this  picture  without  being 
conscious  of  a  calming  influence.  During  that  period  of  the  year 
in  which  the  friends  of  the  young  men  of  Oxford  come  to  visit  their 
brothers  and  sons,  and  Blenheim  becomes  a  place  of  ^vorite  retort, 
I  have  stood  aside  near  that  picture,  to  watch  its  effect  on  the  dif- 
ferent gasers,  and  have  seen  group  after  group  of  young  undergradu* 
ates  and  ladies,  full  of  life  and  noisy  spirits,  unconsciously  stilled 
before  it,  the  countenance  relaxing  into  calmness,  and  the  voice 
sinking  to  a  whisper.  The  painter  had  spoken  his  message,  and 
human  beings,  ages  after,  felt  what  he  meant  to  say." 

While  at  Brazenose  he  witnessed  two  scenes  which  left 
an  ineffaceable  impression  on  his  memory,  to  which  he  re- 
ferred long  after  with  lively  emotion.  He  saw  the  triumph 
of  "  Arnold,  the  type  of  English  action,  and  Wordsworth, 
the  type  of  English  thought."  The  two  men  who  had 
quietly  revolutionized  England  —  who  had  been  greeted  at 
the  outset  with  hostility  and  scorn  —  who,  with  firm,  pa- 
tient manliness,-  and  in  the  living  conviction  of  the  truth 
they  loved,  had  held  on  their  way  against  reproach,  cal- 
umny, inveterate  prejudice,  public  opinion — were  crowned 
in  the  same  theatre  with  enthusiastic  applause.  It  sunk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  student.     There  lay  in  it  a  sig- 
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mfictot  prophecy  for  himself.    He  reaped  the  darkiieM 
and  the  wrong ;  the  glory  and  the  light  came  too  late. 

Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  was  ordained,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  curate  at  Winchester  for  about 
twelve  months,  when  "  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  he 
went  on  the  Continent  to  recruit  his  shattered  energies." 
In  his  absence  he  visited  much  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
that  is  accessible  to  an  enthusiastic,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  nervous  delicacy,  hardy  traveller.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
time  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  His  sermons  abound  in  rapid 
sketches  that  unfold  his  intense  delight  in  natural  beauty, 
and  which  are  remarkable  no  less  for  their  poetry  of  ex- 
pression, than  their  fidelity,  and  the  vividness  they  assume 
from  the  notice  of  trifles,  characteristic,  but  commonly 
unheeded.  He  was  married  at  Geneva,  and  soon  after 
returned  to  England.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
acted  as  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham  ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1847  he  removed  to  St.  Ebbs,  Oxford.  It 
was  while  officiating  here  for  two  months  that  he  received 
the  ofier  of  the  Church  at  Brighton,  with  which  his  name 
and  work  will  be  always  associated.  ''  At  St.  Ebbs  he  re- 
ceived a  stipend  for  his  services  miserably  inadequate  to 
their  value  ;  yet  when  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton,  with  the  comparatively  splendid  income  to  be 
derived  from  it,  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  only  expressed 
a  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  own  personal  convenience 
and  emolument  to  tl>e  cause  in  which  he  labored,  and  lefl 
it  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  send  him  wherever  his  lord- 
ship thought  he  would  be  most  useful.  The  Bishop  ad- 
vised his  coming  to  Brighton,  and  he  prepared  to  do  so." 
Between  the  Army  and  the  Church,  he  left  the  choice  with 
his  father:  between  St.  Ebbs  and  Brip^hton,  with  his  Bishop 
There  was  the  same  humility,  childlikeness,  unselfishness : 
bat  in  this  instance  more  direct  consecration  to  God,  A 
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higher  pitch  of  self-sacrifice.    He  entered  on  his  work  at 
Brighton  August  15,  1847. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  a  quiet,  faithful,  laborious  curate, 
doing  his  parish  work  zealously  and  unobtrusively,  "bene- 
fiting greatly  those  under  the  influence  of  his  ministry.'^ 
Genial  and  lovable,  he  had  many  Mends. 

There  were  some  to  admire  his  rare  powers ;  and  a  few 
even  bold  enough  to  follow  his  originality,  though  it  led 
them  very  far  out  of  the  beaten  tracks  of  thought.  In 
Brighton  it  was  different.  Trinity  Chapel  was  well  known. 
It  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  and  intel- 
lectual audiences  in  England.  His  eloquence  and  original- 
ity could  not  fail  to  be  marked.  And  if  the  congregation 
was  intellectual,  he  was  preeminently  so.  The  Chapel  be- 
came crowded.  Sittings  were  scarcely  ever  to  be  had. 
For  six  years  the  enthusiasm  never  slackened  ;  it  grew  imd 
spread  silently  and  steadily,  and  when  he  died  broke  out 
in  a  burst  of  universal  sorrow.  He  was  in  no  way  misled 
by  it.  He  was  thankful  for  being  listened  to,  for  he  felt 
he  had  a  message  fi*om  God  to  deliver.  But  he  pi^t  no 
faith  in  mere  excitement,  the  eager  upturned  face,  the  still 
hush  of  attention.  "What  is  ministerial  success?''  he 
asks.  —  "  Crowded  churches  —  full  aisles  —  attentive  con- 
gregations —  the  approval  of  the  religious  world  —  much 
impression  produced  ?  Elijah  thought  so ;  and  when  he 
found  out  his  mistake,  and  discovered  that  the  applause 
on  Carmel  subsided  into  hideous  stillness,  his  heart  well- 
nigh  broke  with  disappointment.  Ministerial  success  lies 
in  altered  lives  and  obedient  humble  hearts ;  unseen  work 
recognized  in  the  judgment-day.''  That  success  was 
abundantly  vouchsafed  to  him.  It  was  the  testimony  of 
one  who  knew  him  well :  —  "I  cannot  count  up  conquests 
in  any  place  or  by  any  man  so  numerous  and  so  vast,  — 
conquests  achieved  in  so  short  a  period,  and  in  many  in 
stances  over  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  whom, 
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from  their  age  or  pursuits,  it  is  always  most  difficult  to 
reach,  —  as  were  the  conquests  of  that  devoted  soldier  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  whose  followers  you  were.''  * 

Mr.  Robertson  left  no  means  untried  by  which  to  win 
sinful  men  and  women  to  the  love  of  phrist.  He  sought 
them  in  their  homes,  in  their  haunts  of  vice,  suffering  no 
pain  nor  trouble  of  his  own  to  hinder  him,  deterred  by  no 
lear  of  misconception,  never  losing  sight  of  them,  pleading 
with  them  with  the  irresistible  force  of  an  ardent  nature 
sanctified  and  intensified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even  in  his 
undergraduateship,  there  were  many  who  received  througt 
him  li^t,  strength,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  ;  and 
their  number  kept  pace  with  the  widening  sphere  of  his 
influence. 

Yet  there  was  a  dark  side  to  all  this,  a  shadow  that 
blighted  where  it  fell.  The  originality,  the  manly  out- 
spoken thoughts,  the  freedom  from  conventionalism  and 
cant  phrase,  the  firm  grasp  of  truth,  the  bold  utterance  of 
it  without  respect  of  persons  or  parties,  —  all  this,  which 
had  attracted  no  great  notice  in  the  curate  at  Winchester 
or  Cheltenham,  became  as  noted  as  the  popularity  of  the 
incumbent  of  Brighton.  From  this  time  he  was  attacked 
with  coarse  abuse,  his  words  were  twisted,  his  meaning 
misrepresented.  He  was  pursued  with  a  venom  which 
only  religious  men  and  religious  papers  know  how  to  use  ; 
his  simplest  acts  were  turned  into  an  engine  to  assail  him ; 
he  was  held  up  to  oditim  by  bad  names,  persecuted  with  a 
relentless  cruelty  that  embittered  his  life.  He  did  not 
complain.  "  It  seems  to  me  a  pitiful  thing,"  he  once  said, 
"  for  any  man  to  aspire  to  bo  true  and  to  speak  truth,  and 
then  to  complain  in  astonishment  that  truth  has  not  crowns 
to  give,  but  thorns."  f     But  he  had  a  feeble  body,  and  a 

*  From  a  Funeral  Sermon  bj  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  the  excellent 
Pretteher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

t  Second  Address  to  the  Working  Men. 
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nervous  system  which  was  exquisitely  acute ;  and,  "  hiK 
manly  speaking,  his  death  was  hastened  by  anxiety  and 
intense  susceptibility,  acting  upon  an  exhausted  frame, 
unfit  to  cope  longer  with  the  trouble  and  suffering  so  plen- 
tifully strewn  in  hia  path."  *  To  a  man  who  was  thought- 
less enough  to  charge  him  with  gaining  considerable  self* 
ap[)lause  and  great  popularity  with  the  multitude  by 
affecting  to  look  down  from  a  cool,  philosophic  height  on 
the  struggle  and  heat  below,  he  wrote  a  touching  letter,  in 
which  he  thus  sorrowfully  describes  his  own  position : 

'  He  will  find  himself  [he  is  supposing  his  accuser  in  his  place], 
to  his  painful  surprise,  charged  on  the  one  side  for  his  earnestness 
with  heresy,  and  on  the  other  for  his  charity  with  latudinarianlsm. 
....  He  will  find  his  attempt  to  love  men,  and  his  yearnings  for 
their  sympathy,  met  by  suspicion  of  his  motives,  and  malignant 
slanders  upon  his  life ;  his  passionate  desire  to  reach  ideas  instead 
of  words,  and  get  to  the  root  of  what  men  mean,  he  will  find  treated, 
even  by  those  who  think  that  they  are  candid,  as  the  gratification  of 
a  literary  taste,  and  the  affectation  of  a  philosophic  height  above  the 
strife  of  human  existence.  I  would  not  recommend  him  to  try  that 
philosophic  height  which  he  thinks  so  self-indulgent,  unless  *he  has 
the  hardihood  to  face  the  keenest  winds  that  blow  over  all  lonely 
places,  whether  lonely  heights  or  lonely  flats.  If  he  can  steel  hii 
(leart  against  distrust  and  suspicion, — if  he  can  dare  to  be  pro- 
nounced dangerous  by  the  ignorant,  hinted  at  by  his  brethren  in 
public,  and  warned  against  in  private,  —  if  he  can  resolve  to  be 
struck  on  every  side,  and  not  strike  again,  giving  all  quaiiter  and 
asking  none,  —  if  he  can  struggle  in  the  dark  with  the  prayer  for 
light  of  Ajax  on  his  lips,  in  silence  and  alone,  —  then  let  him  adopt 
tlie  line  which  seems  so  easy,  and  be  fair  and  generous  and  chival- 
rous to  all." 

The  rancor  of  his  opponents  did  not  even  cease  with 
life,  —  it  followed  him  to  the  stillness  of  the  tomb.  In 
papers  which  met  the  eye  of  his  afflicted  relatives  while  the 
earth  was  yet  fresh  upon  his  grave,  weighty  doubts  were 
expressed  about  the  possibility  of  his  salvation.     Tb« 

*  Prefiioe  to  the  Leotores  on  Poetry. 
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Christlaii  mind  of  Britain  has  taken  its  own  view  of  the 
matter.  Edition  after  edition  of  his  Sermons  is  exhausted. 
His  name  stands  high,  and  it  is  rising  surely  to  its  fitting 
place.  He  is  spoken  of  with  strong  difference  of  opinion 
sometimes,  —  but  even  then  with  respect  and  admiration ; 
and  his  Sermons  are  already  assumed  to  be  a  landmark  in 
the  religious  thought  of  his  country.  There  was  encour* 
agement,  too,  during  these  brief  six  years.  On  the  Christ- 
mas morning  after  his  settlement  in  Brighton,  he  found  a 
set  of  handsome  prayer-books  on  the  reading-desk,  pre* 
Bented  by  the  servants  who  attended  his  Chapel.  The 
year  before  he  died,  he  received  an  address  from  the  young 
men,  no  less  affectionate  than  cheering  to  the  heart  of  the 
'  pastor.  He  was  able  to  say,  in  his  reply:  "  1  know  that 
there  are  many  who  were  long  in  darkness  and  doubt  and 
saw  no  light,  and  who  have  now  found  an  anchor  and  a 

rock  and  a  resting-place I  feel  deeply  grateful  to 

be  enabled  to  say  that,  if  my  ministry  were  to  •close 
to-morrow,  it  has  not  been  in  this  town  altogether  an 
entire  failure.*'  And,  through  all  his  trials,  the  love,  and 
earnestness,  and  ready  helpful  sympathy,  of  his  congrega- 
tion, were  an  unspeakable  comfort. 

To  his  preaching  wo  have  previously  referred  in  some 
detail.  We  shall  not  return  to  it  now,  though  we  feel 
painfully  how  much  has  been  left  unsaid.  It  was  marked 
bv  an  intense  realization  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  an 
equally  intense  realization  of  the  life  of  Christ.  lie  inter- 
preted Scripture  with  a  marvellous  insight.  A  clear  light 
•  ttt'ii  flashes  from  pa^sap^os  which  another  man  would  have 
Irfi  or  made  dark  enigmas.  Tiie  inward  gifts  which  God 
1  ^Hstowed  on  him  in  such  large  measure  are  manifest  in 
every  page  of  his  writings.  Thoy  were  wedded  in  exqui- 
Fite  harmony  to  many  outward  graces,  —  those  which  lend 
effective  aid  to  the  persuasion  of  the  preacher.  He  had 
"a  noble  and  attractive  mien;''  "an  utterance  the  most 
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exquisitely  melodious  and  thrilling ; "  a  face  that  reflected 
every  shifting  play  of  feeling;  a  figure  frail,  and  made 
frailer  by  disease,  but  erect  and  manly ;  a  refined  delicacy, 
a  winning  grace.  He  spoke  with  an  impassioned  elo- 
quence, of  which  his  posthumous  Sermons  can  give  but 
faint  conception.  Men  the  most  widely  opposed  to  him, 
scoffers  and  careless  sceptics,  when  they  entered  his 
church,  were  arrested  by  the  torrent-flow  of  thought,  the 
poetic  imagery,  the  fiery  glow  of  the  words;  yet  more 
than  all,  perhaps,  they  were  thrilled  by  his  mysterious 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  depth  and  purity  of 
his  lt)ve  for  God.  He  was  an  extemporary  preacher.  His 
manner  was  to  have  "  a  few  words  pencilled  upon  a  card 
or  scrap  of  note-paper,  and  suflScing  by  way  of  ground-' 
work ;  yet  his  spontaneous  efforts  were,  in  point  of  com- 
position, as  highly  finished  as  if  they  had  been  set  down 
and  committed  to  memory.''  His  stylo  was  simple,  but 
not  in  the  sense  commonly  received  of  sentences  (no  mat^ 
ter  about  the  thoughts)  running  after  each  other  on  easy 
words  of  two  syllables;  fOfr,  though  his  language  was 
plain,  apt,  and  never  redundant,  the  thoughts  were  pro- 
found, the  reasoning  close,  the  whole  tone  intellectual.  It 
required  patient  and  trained  effort  of  mind  to  follow  him 
and  take  up  his  fulness  of  meaning.  His  congregation 
was  composed  of  the  highly  educated,  and  he  preached  to 
them  as  a  man  of  education  and  -refinement.  It  was  his 
special  vocation.  Yet  the  poor  were  never  sent  hung^ 
away.  His  later  Sermons  are  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness: 

*<  Not  ODO  of  UB  but  has  felt  his  heart  aching  for  want  of  sym- 
pathy. We  have  had  our  lonely  houis,  our  days  of  disappoint- 
ment,  and  our  moments  of  hopeleBsnesB ;  times  when  our  highest 
feelings  have  been  misunderstood^  and  our  purest  met  with  ridi- 
eule.  Days  when  our  heavy  secret  was  lying  unshared,  like  ios 
upon  the  heart.  And  then  the  spirit  gives  way  ;  we  have  vnshed 
that  all  were  over,  —  that  we  oould  lie  down  tired,  and  rest,  liks 
the  children,  from  life." 
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He  dwells  on  ''the  lofty  sadness  which  characterized 
the  late  ministrj  of  Jesus,  as  He  went  down  from  the 
SQimj  moontain-tops  of  life,  into  the  darkening  shades  of 
the  valley  where  lies  the  grave." 

His  thoughts  tnm  with  a  weary  melancholy  to  the  care* 
lessness  with  which  men  live  and  die : 

"  Have  joii  ever  seen  those  marble  stataes  in  some  public  squafe 
or  garden,  which  art  has  so  foshioned  into  a  perennial  fountain, 
tUt  through  the  lips,  or  through  the  hands,  the  clear  water  flows 
ia  s  perpetual  stream,  on  and  on  forever,  and  the  marble  standi 
tbvs — passive,  cold  —  making  no  effort  to  arrest  the  gliding 
nter? 

*'  It  is  so  that  time  flovrs  through  the  hands  of  men,  —  swift, 
Nrer  pausing,  till  it  has  run  itself  out :  and  there  is  the  man  petri* 
fi^  into  a  marble  sleep,  not  feeling  what  it  is  which  is  passing 
»wiij  forever.'* 

He  speaks  oftener  of  the  hollow  nothingness  of  the  tem- 
poral and  visible : 

'* Things  are  passing,  —  our  friends  are  dropping  off  from  us. 

ttrength  is  giving  way ;  our  relish  for  earth  is  going,  and  the  world 

no  longer  wears  to  our  hearts  the  radiance  that  once  it  wore.    Wo 

hare  the  same  sky  above  us,  and  the  same  scenes  around  us ;  but 

the  freshness  that  our  hearts  extracted  from  everything  in  boyhood, 

■od  the  glory  that  seemed  to  rest  once  on  earth  and  life,  have  faded 

away  forever.    Sad  and  gloomy  truths  to  the  man  who  is  going 

down  to  the  grave  with  his  work  undone.     Not  sad  to  the  Chris- 

tian ;  but  rousing,  exciting,  invigorating.     If  it  be  the  eleventh 

hour,  we  have  no  time  for  folding  of  the  hands  ;  we  will  work  the 

faster.     Through   the  changefulness  of  life  ;   through  the  solemn 

tolling  of  the  bell  of  time,  which  tells  us  that  another,  and  another, 

and  another,  are  gone  before  us ;  through  the  noiseless  rush  of  a 

world  which  is  going  down  with  gigantic  footsteps  into  nothingness, 

lei  not  the  Christian  slack  his  hand  from  work ;  for  he  that  doeth 

the  will  of  Ciod  may  defy  hell  itself  to  quench  his  immortality." 

The  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  end  was  unconsciously 
tinging  his  thoughts  ;  the  burden  and  pain  of  life  forced  an 
utterance  ;  and  still,  in   this  last  extract,  we   see   how 
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brayoly  his  faith  bore  him  up,  firm,  bold,  nnshrinking, 
unto  death. 

Mr.  Robertson's  work  was  bj  no  means  confined  to  the 
pulpit.  By  the  working  men  he  was  regarded  as  a  frank 
and  faithful  friend.  Already,  in  1848,  he  was  actively 
engaged  with  a  Working  Men's  Institute,  the  idea  of 
which  had  been  early  in  his  mind.  It  was  intended  for  a 
poorer  class  than  were  embraced  by  the  AthensBums  and 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  the  subscription  was  only  a 
penny  a  week.  In  October  of  that  year,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  members  were  enrolled.  They  besought 
him  to  deliver  the  opening  address,  and  their  anxiety  over- 
came his  objections.  No  one  who  has  carefully  perused 
that  address  can  wonder  at  the  affection  the  men  bore  to 
him,  at  the  sway  he  held  over  their  hearts,  at  the  place 
his  memory  still  freshly  retains.  For  two  years  the  Insti- 
tute had  great  success.  A  small  section  of  the  members 
then  advocated  the  introduction  of  sceptical  publications. 
The  society  was  threatened  with  dissolution.  Mr.  Bobert- 
son  manfully  came  forward  and  delivered  a  second  address, 
with  the  hope  of  restoring  peace.  **  Brother  men,  mem^ 
bers  of  the  Working  Men's  Institute,"  he  beg^n,  **  you 
asked  me  to  stand  by  you  at  the  hopeful  beginning  of  your 
institution  ;   I  could  not  desert  you  in  the  moment  of 

danger,  and  the  hour  of  your  unpopularity I   am 

here  to  identify  myself  in  public  again  with  you,  —  to  say 
that  your  cause  is  my  cause,  and  your  failure  my  failure." 
The  introduction  of  infidel  prints  was  maintained  on  three 
grounds,  —  rights  of  free  inquiry,  rights  of  liberty,  and 
rights  of  democracy.  On  these  three  he  met  its  advocates 
with  excellent  sense,  warm,  honest  feeling,  and  sound 
principle.  But  "  the  society,"  we  learn,  "  failed  to  right 
itself;  and  in  July,  1850,  it  was  formally  dissolved.  He 
counselled  a  second  experiment,  and  another  society )  or 
rather,  as  he  reg^ded  it,  the  old  one,  purified  by  expert 
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(iio»,  row  into  being."  It  fbreook,  greatly  to  his  regret, 
the  good  old  title  of  Working  Men,  and  assiimod  that  of 
Uecbanics  ;  but  it'has  flourished  longer  than  its  prcdeceo- 
«ur,  and  is  still  in  full  rigor.  Politics,  fu  the  higher  senee, 
had  the  aume  powerful  attraction  for  Mr.  Robertsoo  tliut 
Ibey  haA  Tar  Dr.  Arnold.  Ho  took  a  deep  interest  in  nil 
natkiaal  questions.  Nor  was  hia  interest  merely  theoreli- 
Cftl.  In  erery  movement  in  Brighton  connected  with 
fOcial  life  and  progress  ho  was  active  and  prominent. 
Aad  on  one  eooial  question,  which  underlies  all  others, 
Ibe  relation  of  claaaos,  —  the  ii^jnstment  of  the  rights  of 
Ifw  rich  and  the  rights  of  the  poor,  —  he  spoke  with  a 
«iwloiD,  and  courage,  and  love,  which  had  a  notable  infln- 
tncn  in  hta  own  sphere,  and  from  which  we  may  now  hopo 
iir  ttr  widkr  and  even  mure  permanent  results. 

tn  18S2,  Mr.  Robortaon  delivered  to  the  members  of  the 
Ueclmilcs'  Institution  two  Lectures  on  tho  Influence  of 
fMtry  an  the  Working  Classes.  They  are  necessarily 
bfM^  but  every  line  is  suggestive.  We  do  not  know  that 
Ann  i»  anywhere  so  true  an  estimate  of  our  modem  ppe- 
by :  whil«  tho  exquisite  snatches  of  criticism  on  Shakes' 
psara,  Wonlsworth,  and  Tennyson,  reveal  a  power  which, 
in  llieae  days  of  hasty  reading,  and  flippant,  shallow  remark, 
we  ean  ill  afford  to  lose.  Ulariy  in  the  spring  of  1B63,  hi> 
followed  op  this  subject  by  a  remarkable  lecture  on  tlio 
poatry  of  his  favorit*  Wordsworth.  The  lecture  was 
tmwmr  pablishrd.  Il  was  preserved  only  in  the  not«s  of  a 
nportsr,  Bui,  did  our  space  permit,  wo  could  not  forbeitr 
l|floli>i|f  from  (hat  source,  imperfect  as  ft  Is,  his  fine  per- 

1  of  Wordsworth's  calling,  the  relation  ho  boro  to 
nighty  licart  of  the  nation.     He  reviewed  the  qualifi- 

I  neoessary  for  upprrjcialing  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
him  character  and  life,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  it.  lie 
leaerrcd  for  another  opportunity  what  be  considered  moto 
tnl  than  vitlicr, —  the  questioii  of  how  far  Worthf 
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worth's  theories  and  principles  are  true,  how  &r  exagger- 
ated, and  how  far  he  worked  them  out.  That  opportunity 
never  came.  During  the  lecture  his  friends  remarked  with 
alarm  the  hectic  flush  that  rose  upon  his  cheek,  the  evident 
eflfort  by  which  the  will  triumphed  over  bodily  suflFering. 
"Ilis  exertions  in  the  pulpit  were  at  this  period  almost 
overpowering,  and  the  intense  study  to  which  he  had  long 
accustomed  himself  became  agonizing  in  the  extreme  " 
Before  April  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  duties  for 
a  time,  and  seek  change  of  air  and  relaxation.  The  end 
was  drawing  near. 

Slightly  recruited,  but  unwilling  to  remain  longer  ifrom 
his  post,  he  returned  to  Brighton  in  the  third  week  of  his 
leave.  The  eflfort  was  too  great.  With  failing  health  and 
increasing  pain,  he  continued  to  discharge  every  duty  of 
his  oflBce.  The  congregation  sought  assistance  for  him ; 
the  vicar  did  not  approve  of  the  man  they  selected,  and 
refused  to  appoint  him.  Alone,  and  "sinking  rapidly," 
Mr.  Robertson  struggled  on,  a  spectacle  of  quiet,  unselfish 
heroism  that  might  well  shame  many  a  brother  of  the 
cross.  One  week,  his  sufferings  became  rapidly  more 
acute  ;  his  preparation  for  the  coming  Sunday  laid  on  him 
the  burden  of  a  sharper  agony.  He  gave  way,  at  last. 
That  Sunday  a  stranger  took  his  place.*  He  never 
preached  again.  He  lingered  in  his  room  for  two  months 
in  the  torture  of  an  excruciating  disease.  He  bore  it  with- 
out a  murmur,  with  calm  resignation  to  His  will  who  chas- 
tons  those  He  loves.  He  constantly  assured  those  about 
liim  of  his  happiness  and  peace.  He  had  penetrated  the 
meaning  of  the  Saviour's  life;  he  was  to  follow  Him 
through  agony  and  death. 

On  Sunday,  the  15th  of  August,  the  congregation  knelt 
before  Qod  in  supplication  for  their  dying  pastor.    That 

*  By  a  singular  ooinoidenoe,  the  stranger  was  Arohdeaoon  Williams, 
W  former  rector,  who  oconpied  the  pulpit  from  this  time  till  Mr.  Bobert- 
•on*8  death,  and  preached  the  Afternoon  Funeral  Sermon. 
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day  six  years  before,  they  had  felt  for  the  first  time  the 
spell  of  his  holy  earnestness,  they  had  sat  entranced  by 
tiie  eloquent  truth  that  flowed  from  his  lips.  During  tho 
day  he  was  able  to  recline  upon  a  sofa  before  an  open  win- 
dow ;  towards  night  he  grew  suddenly  worse.  The  pain 
was  intense.  He  could  not  speak,  save  at  interrals,  when 
he  cried,  feebly,  "My  God,  my  God,  —  my  Father,  my 
Father."  The  yearning  of  his  heart  was  soon  fulfilled. 
His  attendants  sought  to  change  his  position.  "  I  cannot 
bear  it,"  he  said  ;  **  let  me  rest.  I  must  die.  Let  God  do 
His  work."  They  were  the  last  words  he  spoke.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  lips  that  uttered  them  were  sealed  in  death. 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  told.  At  Brighton  there 
was  profound  and  general  sorrow.  On  the  day  of  tho 
funeral  the  shops  were  closed,  the  houses  were  in  mourn- 
ing. Strangers  who  had  arrived  inquired  if  one  of  the 
royal  family  was  dead.  Headed  by  one  thousand  five 
hundred  of  those  who  well  remembered  the  address  of 
"  Brother  men  and  fellow-workmen,"  the  melancholy  cor- 
tege wound  through  a  crowd  extending  for  more  than  a 
mile. 

"  And  women's  tears  fell  fast  as  rain, 
And  rough  men  shook  with  inward  pain 
For  him  they  ne'er  should  see  again." 

But  there  was  one  quiet,  unnoticed  mourning,  more  touch- 
ing than  the  crowds  of  the  procession,  or  the  solemn  awe 
that  hushed  the  streets.  In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning 
after  the  funeral,  a  group  was  seen  weeping  over  the  new 
grave.  It  was  a  mechanic,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
dressed  in  such  emblems  of  woe  as  they  could  afford. 
When  Mr.  Robertson  came  to  Brighton,  that  man  and  his 
wife  were  rank  infidels.  One  day,  as  he  passed  Trinity 
Chapel,  he  thought  he  would  go  in  to  hear  what  the  new 
preacher  had  to  say.  The  word  was  blessed  to  his  salva- 
tion. He  became  a  constant  worshipper,  and  brought 
others  to  listen  to  the  same  tMu^her.     We  dare  add  noth- 
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faig  to  this.    To  those  who  can  ibel^  H  is  more  eloqnenl 
than  words. 

A  monument  to  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  raised  in  Brigh- 
ton Cemetery.  The  working  men  sought  to  have  a  share 
in  ifc.  On  one  side  they  erected,  *'in  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  sympathy,  and  in  deep  sorrow  Ibr  their  loss/'* 
a  medallion,  representing  "their  benefactor**  seated  in 
his  library,  in  earnest  conversation  with  three  artisans. 
Within  the  railing  of  the  monument  there  is  a  plot  of  gap- 
den  ground.  The  same  men  asked  and  received  permia- 
sion  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds,  and  to  supply  it  with  fresh 
flowers. 

There  are  no  materials  for  an  exciting  biography.  There 
is  an  absence  of  striking  incidents.  But  there  is  the 
power  of  a  single,  earnest,  considerate  life.  Bare  though 
it  is,  we  cannot  think  of  it  unmoved.  Nay,  its  very  sim- 
ple modesty,  in  contrast  with  the  great  results  that  have 
fbllowed  it,  the  g^at  fame  that  time  is  wreathing  round 
it,  is  infinitely  more  impressive  than  the  noise  of  a  public 
triumph,  or  the  stir  and  glare  that  surround  a  public 
name.  It  is  the  life  that  speaks  to  us  from  the  silence  of 
its  retirement ;  a  voice  to  which  all  men,  especially  all 
clergymen,  would  do  well  to  take  heed.  They  will  learn 
from  it  the  hidden  power  of  faith,  the  calm  might  that  lies 
in  cooxmunion  with  the  truth,  the  nobleness  and  beauty 
and  reward  of  a  high  self-sacrifice.  They  will  lean;i  from 
it  to  keep  brave  hearts  when  the  clouds  settle  on  their 
life,  to  trust  that  God  will  do  His  work,  though  not  per- 
haps till  their  day  is  past ;  they  will  learn  to  hold  steadfast 
by  their  work,  though  pain  and  sorrow  are  knocking 
loudly  at  the  door ;  they  will  utter  with  the  thankfulness 
of  full  hearts  the  aspiration  engraved  upon  his  tomb, 
"Glory  to  the  Saviour  who  was  his  all  I"  —  Editibur^ 
Christian  Magazine. 

*  The  words  are  takm  ikoB  Hm  Inaoriptioii. 
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SERMONS. 


I. 

[Preaohed  April  29, 1849.] 

GOD'S    REVELATION   OF    HEAVEN. 

1  Cob.  iL  9, 10. — **£ye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  haT« 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  onto  us  by  his 
Spirit" 

The  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  rejected  by 
numbers  in  the  cultivated  to^vn  of  Corinth.  It  was 
not  wise  enough,  nor  eloquent  enough,  nor  was  it 
Bostained  by  miracles.  The  man  of  taste  found  it  bai- 
barous ;  the  Jew  missed  the  signs  and  wonders  which 
he  looked  for  in  the  new  dispensation ;  and  the  rhetoric 
cian  missed  the  convincing  arguments  of  the  schools. 
To  all  which  the  apostle  was  content  to  reply,  tliat  his 
judges  were  incompetent  to  try  the  question.  The 
princes  of  this  world  might  judge  in  a  matter  of  j)oli- 
tics ;  the  leaders  in  the  world  of  literature  were  qual- 
ified to  pronounce  on  a  point  of  taste ;  the  counsellors 
of  this  world  to  weigh  the  amount  of  ovideuQe ; — but, 
in  matters  spiritual,  they  were  as  unfit  to  judge  as  a 
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man  without  ear  is  to  decide  respecting  harmony,  or 
a  man  judging  by  sensation  to  supersede  the  higher 
truth  of  science  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  estimate  of 
appearances.  The  world,  to  sense,  seems  stationary. 
To  the  eye  of  Reason  it  moves  with  lightning  speed ; 
and  the  cultivation  of  reason  alone  can  qualify  for  an 
opinion  on  the  matter.  The  judgment  of  the  senbes 
is  worth  nothing  in  such  matters.  For  every  kind  of 
truth  a  special  capacity  or  preparation  is  indispensable. 

For  a  revelation  of  spiritual  fects  two  things  are 
needed :  —  First,  a  Divine  Truth ;  next,  a  spirit  whiich 
can  receive  it. 

Therefore  the  apostle's  whole  defence  resolved  itself 
into  this:  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  world  by  wis- 
dom knew  not  God.  And  his  vindication  of  his  teach- 
ing was:  These  Revealed  Truths  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  eye,  heard  by  the  ear,  nor  guessed  by  the  heart ; 
they  are  visible,  audible,  imaginable,  only  to  the  spirit. 
By  tlie  spiritually  prepared  they  are  recognized  as 
beautiful,  though  they  be  folly  to  all  the  world  beside^ — 
as  his  Master  had  said  before  him,  "  Wisdom  is  justified 
by  her  children."  In  whatever  type  of  life  she  might 
be  exhibited,  whether  in  the  austere  Man  of  the  Des- 
ert, or  in  the  higher  type  of  the  social  life  of  Christy 
die  Children  of  Wisdom  recognized  her  lineaments, 
jusiified  and  loved  her:  she  was  felt  by  them. 

Two  things  are  contained  in  this  verse :  — 

I.  The  inability  of  the  lower  parts  of  human  na- 
ture—  the  natural  man  —  to  apprehend  tlie  higher 
truths. 

II.  The  Nature  and  Laws  of  Revelation. 

L  By  the  natural  man  is  meant  the  lower  £M)altiet 
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of  mail ;  and  it  is  said  of  these  that  thej  cannot  dis- 
cover truth  spirituaL 

1.  Sternal  truth  is  not  perceived  through  sensation. 
^  Eye  hath  not  seen  the  things  which  God  hath  pre* 
paved  for  them  that  love  Him." 

There  is  a  life  of  mere  sensation.  The  degree  of 
its  enjoyment  depends  upon  fineness  of  organieation. 
The  pleasures  of  sense  arise  from  the  vibration  of  a 
nerve}  or  the  thrilling  of  a  musclo)  —  nothing  higher. 

The  highest  pleasure  of  sensation  comes  through 
the  eye.  Sight  ranks  above  all  the  rest  of  the  senses 
in  dignity.  He  whose  eye  is  so  refined  by  discipline 
that  he  can  repose  with  pleasure  upon  the  serene  out- 
line of  beautiful  form,  has  reached  the  purest  of  the 
sensational  raptures. 

Now,  the  Corinthians  could  appreciate  this.  Theirs 
was  the  land  of  Beauty.  They  read  tlie  apostle's  let- 
ter surrounded  by  the  purest  conceptions  of  art.  In 
the  orders  of  architecture,  tlic  most  richly  graceful  of 
all  columnar  forms  receives  its  name  from  Corinth. 
And  yet  it  was  these  men,  living  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  chastely  beautiful,  upon  whom  the  apostle  em- 
phatically urged,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

Let  us  not  deprecate  what  God  has  given.  There  is 
a  rapture  in  gazing  on  this  wondrous  world.  There 
i**  a  joy  in  contemplating  the  manifold  Forms  in  which 
the  All  Beautiful  has  concealed  His  essence,  —  the  Liv- 
ing Garment  in  which  the  Invisible  has  robed  His 
mysterious  loveliness.  In  every  aspect  of  nature  there 
jj»  joy ;  w^hethcr  it  be  the  purity  of  virgin  morning,  or 
the  sombre  gray  of  a  day  of  clouds,  or  the  solemn 
pi>mp  and  majesty  of  night ;  whether  it  be  the  chaste 
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lines  of  the  crystal,  or  the  waving  outline  of  distant 
hills,  tremulously  visible  through  dim  vapors;  the 
minute  petals  of  the  fringed  daisy,  or  the  overhanging 
form  of  mysterious  forests.  It  is  a  pure  delight  to 
see. 

But  all  this  is  boimded.  The  eye  can  only  reach 
the  finite  Beautiful  It  does  not  scan  'Hhe  King  in 
his  beauty,  nor  the  land  that  is  verj'  far  oflF."  The 
Kingdom,  but  not  the  King ;  something  measured  by 
inches,  yards,  and  miles  —  not  the  land  ^hich  is  very 
far  oflf  in  the  Infinite. 

Again ;  it  is  perishable  beauty  —  a  sight  to  sadden 
rather  than  delight.  Even  while  you  gaze,  and  feel 
how  fair  it  is,  joy  mingles  with  melancholy,  from  a 
consciousness  that  it  all  is  fading,  —  it  is  the  tran- 
sient, not  the  Eternal  Loveliness  for  which  our  spirits 
pant. 

Therefore,  when  He  came  into  this  world,  who  was 
the  Truth  and  the  Life,  in  the  body  which  God  had 
prepared  for  Him,  He  came  not  in  the  glory  of  form ; 
He  was  "  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground :  He  had  no  form 
nor  comeliness;  when  they  saw  Him,  there  was  no 
beauty  that  they  should  desire  Him."  The  eye  did  not 
behold,  even  in  Christ,  the  things  which  God  had  pre- 
pared. 

Now,  observe,  this  is  an  Eternal  Truth ;  true  at  all 
times;  true  now  and  forever.  In  the  quotation  of 
this  verse,  a  false  impression  is  often  evident  It  is 
quoted  as  if  the  apostle  by  "the  things  prepared" 
meant  Heaven,  and  the  glories  of  a  world  which  is  to 
be  visible  hereafter,  but  is  at  present  unseen.  This  ig 
manifestly  alien  from  his  purpose.  The  world  of  which 
he  speaks  is  not  a  future,  but  a  present  Revelation, 
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idioA  revealed  them.  He  speaks  not  of  aomething 
rto  be  niaDifeated  hereafter,  but  of  something  already 
.  i^uly  not  to  eye  or  ear.  The  distinction  lies 
.11  ii  kingdom  which  ia  appreciable  by  the  sensea, 
,  «ii  another  whose  fiicta  and  truths  are  aeon  and  heard 
f  by  the  spirit.  Never  yet  Lath  the  oyo  seen  the 
Isths  of  God ;  but  then  never  shall  it  see  them.  In 
1  this  shall  be  as  true  aa  now.  Shape  and  color 
)  them  not,  God  will  never  be  visible.  Nor  will 
adness.  He  has  no  form.  The  pure  in  heart 
D  see  Him,  but  never  with  the  eye ;  only  in  the  same 
way,  bnt  in  a  different  degree,  that  they  see  Him  now. 
In  the  Anticipated  Vision  of  the  Eternal,  what  do  you 
ixpoct  lo  see? — A  aliape?  Hues?  You  wiU  never 
behold  God.  Eye  Imth  not  seen,  and  never  shall  see  in 
iojte  form,  the  Infinite  One,  nor  the  Infiaite  of  feeling 
or  of  TmUL 

Again ;  no  Bcientific  analysis  can  discover  the  Truths 
of  Ood.  Science  cannot  give  a  Revelation.  Science 
proceeds  upon  observatioo.  '  It  submits  everything  to 
the  experience  of  the  sennee.  Ita  law,  expounded  by 
tlB  great  lawgiver,  is,  that  if  you  would  ascertain  its 
trnlh  yoa  must  son,  feel,  taste.  Experiment  is  the  teat 
of  tmtii.  Now,  you  canuot,  by  searching,  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection,  nor  a  single  one  of  the  blessed 
TntUu  ho  has  to  communicate. 

Men  have  tried  to  demonstrate  Eternal  Life,  from  an 
ouminatioD  of  the  stracture  of  the  body.  One  fancies 
be  hu  discovered  the  seat  of  life  in  the  pineal  gland ; 
nother,  in  the  convolution  of  a  nerve ;  and  thenco 
Mwb  iaferB  the  continuance  of  the  mystic  principle 
■apposed  to  be  discovered  there.  But  a  third  comeSf 
and  Kes  in  it  all  nothing  really  immaterial:  organiza- 
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tioD,  cerebration,  but  not  Thought  or  Mind  separable 
from  these ;  nothing  that  must  necessariljr  subsisl  after 
the  organism  has  been  destroyed. 

Men  have  supposed  thej  discovered  the  law  of  Deity 
written  on  the  anatomical  phenomena  of  disease. 
They  have  exhibited  the  brain  inflamed  by  intoxica- 
tion,  and  the  structure  obliterated  by  excess.  They 
nave  shown  in  the  disordered  frame  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  transgp-ession.  But  if  a  man,  startled  by 
all  this,  give  up  his  sin,  has  he  from  this  selfish  pru- 
dence learned  the  law  of  Duty?  The  penalties  of 
wrong-doing,  doubtless ;  but  not  the  sanction  of  Right 
and  Wrong,  written  on  the  conscience,  of  which  pen- 
alties are  only  the  enforcements.  He  has  indisputable 
evidence  that  it  is  expedient  not  to  commit  excess ; 
but  you  cannot  manufacture  a  conscience  out  of  ex- 
pediency. The  voice  of  conscience  says  not|  It  is 
better  not  to  do  so ;  but  "  Thou  shalt  not." 

No ;  it  is  in  vain  that  we  ransack  the  world  for  prob- 
able evidences  of  God,  and  hypotheses  of  His  exist- 
ence. It  is  idle  to  look  into  the  materialism  of  man  for 
the  Revelation  of  his  immortality ;  or  to  examine  tho 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  body  to  find  the  rule  of  Right. 
If  a  man  go  to  the  eternal  world  with  convictions  of 
Eternity,  tlio  Resurrection,  God,  already  in  his  spirit^ 
he  will  find  abundant  corroborations  of  that  which  ne 
already  believes.  But  if  God's  existence  be  not  thrill- 
ing every  fibre  of  his  heart,  if  the  Immortal  be  not 
already  in  him,  as  the  proof  of  the  Resurrection,  if 
the  law  of  Duty  be  not  stamped  upon  his  soul  as  an 
Eternal  Truth,  unquestionable,  a  thing  that  must  be 
obeyed,  quite  separately  from  all  considerations  of 
punishment  *or  impimity,  science  will  never  reveal 
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these — observation  pries  iu  vain  —  the  ph;p8iciaQ 
comes  away  from  the  laboratory  an  infidel.  Eye  hath 
not  seen  the  Truths  which  are  clear  enough  to  Lovo 
and  to  the  Spirit 

2.  Eternal  Truth  is  not  reached  by  hearsay.  ''  Ear 
hath  not  heard  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  Jove  Him." 

No  revelation  can  be  adequately  given  by  the  ad 
dress  of  man  to  man,  whether  by  writing  or  orally 
even  if  he  be  put  in  possession  of  the  truth  itsel£ 
For  all  such  revelation  must  be  made  through  words ; 
and  words  are  but  counters  —  the  coins  of  intellectual 
exchange.  There  is  as  little  resemblance  between  the 
silver  coin  and  the  broad  it  purchases,  as  between  the 
word  and  the  tbing  it  stands  for.  Looking  at  the  coin, 
the  form  of  the  loaf  does  not  suggest  itself.  Listen- 
ing to  the  word,  you  do  not  perceive  the  idea  for 
which  it  stands,  unless  you  are  already  in  possess! :)e 
of  it.  Speak  of  ice  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  torrid 
zone,  —  the  word  does  not  give  him  an  idea,  or,  if  it  do, 
it  must  be  a  false  one.  Talk  of  blueness  to  one  who 
cannot  distinguish  colors,  —  what  can  your  most  elo- 
quent descrij^tion  present  to  him  resembling  the  truth 
of  your  sensation  ?  Similarly,  in  matters  spiritual,  no 
verbal  revelation  can  give  a  single  simple  idea.  For 
instance,  what  means  justice  to  the  unjust,  or  purity 
to  the  man  whose  heart  is  steeped  in  licentiousness  ? 
What  does  infinitude  mean  to  a  being  who  has  never 
stirred  from  infancy  beyond  a  cell,  —  never  seen  the  ^ky, 
or  the  sea,  or  any  of  those  occasions  of  thought  which, 
leaving  vagueness  on  the  mind,  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
illimitable  ?  It  means,  explain  it  as  you  will,  nothing 
to  him  but  a  room ;  vastly  larger  than  his  own,  but 
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Btill  a  room,  terminated  by  a  wall.  Talk  bf  God  to  a 
thousand  ears,  each  has  his  own  different  conception. 
£ach  man  in  this  congregation  has  a  God  before  him 
at  this  moment,  who  is,  according  to  his  o]^n  attain- 
ment in  goodness,  more  or  less  limited  and  imperfeot. 
The  sensual  man  hears  of  God,  and  understands  one 
thing.  The  pure  man  hears,  and  conceives  another 
thing.  Whether  you  speak  in  metaphysical  or  met- 
aphorical language,  in  the  purest  words  of  inspiration 
or  the  grossest  images  of  materialism,  the  conceptions 
conveyed  by  the  same  word  are  essentially  different^ 
according  to  the  soul  which  receives. 

So  that  apostles  themselves,  and  prophets  speaking 
to  the  ear,  cannot  reveal  truth  to  the  soul  —  no,  not  if 
God  Himself  were  to  touch  their  lips  with  fire.  A 
verbal  revelation  is  only  a  revelation  to  the  ear. 

Now,  see  what  a  hearsay  religion  is.  There  are  men 
who  believe  on  authority.  Their  minister  believes  all 
this  Christianity  true ;  therefore  so  do  they.  He  calls 
this  doctrine  essential ;  they  echo  it  Some  thousands 
of  years  ago,  men  communed  with  God ;  they  have 
heard  this,  and  are  content  it  should  be  so.  They 
have  heard,  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  that  God  is 
Love  —  that  the  ways  of  holiness  are  ways  of  pleasant* 
ness,  and  all  her  paths  peace.  But  a  hearsay  belief 
saves  not.  The  Corinthian  philosophers  heard  Paul; 
Pharisees  heard  Christ.  How  much  did  the  ear  con- 
vey? To  thousands  exactly  notliing.  He  believes 
truth  who  feels  it.  He  has  a  religion  whoso  soul  knows 
by  experience  that  to  serve  God  and  know  Him  is  the 
richest  treasure.  And  unless  Truth  come  to  you,  not 
in  word  only,  but  in  power  besides,  —  authoritative 
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booanse  true,  not  true  because  authoritative, — there 
luM  been  no  real  revelation  made  to  you  from  God. 

8.  Truth  18  not  discoverable  by  the  heart  —  "  Neither 
liave  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which 
Ood  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

The  heart — two  things  we  refer  to  this  source:  the 
power  of  imagining,  and  the  power  of  loving. 

Imagination  is  distinct  from  the  mere  dry  &culty  of 
reasoning.  Imagination  is  creative ;  it  is  an  immediate 
intuition,  not  a  logical  analysis.  We  call  it  ]9opularly 
a  kind  of  inspiration.  Now,  imagination  is  a  power  of 
the  heart.  Oreat  thoughts  originate  from  a  large 
heart:  a  man  must  have  a  heart,  or  he  never  could 
create. 

It  is  a  grand  thing,  when,  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul, 
thought  bursts  into  flame,  and  the  intuitive  vision 
comes  like  an  inspiration  ;  when  breathing  thoughts 
clothe  themselves  in  burning  words,  winged  as  it  were 
with  lightning ;  or  when  a  great  law  of  the  universe 
reveals  itself  to  the  mind  of  genius,  and  where  aU  was 
darkness  his  single  word  bids  Light  be,  and  all  is  order 
where  chaos  and  confusion  were ;  or  when  the  truths 
of  human  nature  shape  themselves  forth  in  the  creative 
&ncie8  of  one  like  the  million-minded  Poet,  and  you 
recognize  the  rare  power  of  heart  which  sympathizes 
with  and  can  reproduce  all  that  is  found  in  man 

But  all  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  the  material 
man  can  achieve.  The  most  ethereal  creations  of  fan- 
tastic fancy  were  shaped  by  a  mind  that  could  read  the 
hfe  of  Christ,  and  then  blaspheme  the  Adorable.  The 
truest  utterances,  and  some  of  the  deepest  ever  spoken, 
revealing  the  unrest  and  the  agony  that  lie  hid  in  the 
heart  of  man,  came  from  one  whose  life  was  from  first 
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to  last  selfish.  The  highest  astronomer  of  this  ag8| 
before  whose  clear  eye  Creation  lay  revealed  in  aU  its 
perfect  order,  was  one  whose  spirit  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Cause  of  Causes.  The  mighty  heart  of  genius 
had  failed  to  reach  the  things  which  God  imparts  to  a 
humble  spirit 

There  is  more  in  tlie  heart  of  man  —  it  has  the  power 
of  affection.  The  highest  moment  known  on  earth  by 
the  merely  naturjil  is  that  in  which  the  mysterious 
union  of  heart  with  heart  is  felt.  Call  it  friendship, 
love,  what  you  will,  that  mystic  blending  of  two  souls 
in  one,  when  self  is  lost  and  found  again  in  the  being 
of  another ;  when,  as  it  were,  moving  about  in  the 
darkness  and  loneliness  of  existence,  we  suddenly  come 
in  contact  with  something,  and  we  find  that  spirit  has 
touched  spirit.  This  is  the  purest,  serenest  ecstasy  of 
the  merely  human:  more  blessed  than  any  sight  that 
can  be  presented  to  the  eye,  or  any  sound  that  can  be 
given  to  the  ear;  more  sublime  than  the  sublimest 
dream  ever  conceived  by  genius  in  its  most  gifted 
liour,  when  the  freest  way  was  given  to  the  shaping 
spirit  of  imagination. 

This  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  yet  this  is 
of  the  lower  still.  Jjt  attains  not  to  the  things  pre- 
pared by  God  —  it  dimly  shadows  them.  Human  loVe 
is  but  the  faint  type  of  that  surpassing  blessedness 
which  belongs  to  those  who  love  God. 

II.  We  pass,  therefore,  to  the  Nature  and  Laws  of 
Revelation. 

First,  Revelation  is  made  by  a  spirit  to  a  spirit  — 
"  God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  His  Spirit."  Christ 
is  the  voice  of  God  wUhoiU  the  man ;  the  Spirit  is  th« 
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▼oice  of  Ood  wiihin  the  man.  The  higheftfc  Bevela- 
tion  if  not  made  by  Christ,  but  comes  directly  from  the 
universal  Mind  to  onr  minds.  Therefore,  Christ  said 
Himself,  He,  the  Spirit,  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
show  it  nnto  yon.  And  therefore  it  is  written  here 
—  The  Spirit  searches  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  thisg« 
of  God. 

Now,  the  Spirit  God.  lies  touching,  as  it  were,  the 
soul  of  man — ever  around  and  near.  On  the  outside 
of  earth,  man  stands  with  the  boundless  heaven  above 
him;  nothing  between  him  and  space,  space  around 
him  and  above  him,  the  confines  of  the  sky  touch- 
ing him.  So  is  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Ever  Near.  They  mingle  —  in  every  man  this  is  true. 
The  spiritual  in  him,  by  which  he  might  become  a  recip- 
ient of  God,  may  be  dulled,  deadened,  by  a  life  of  sense, 
but  in  this  world  never  lost.  All  men  are  not  spiritual 
men ;  but  all  have  spiritual  sensibilities  which  might 
awake.  'All  that  is  wanted  is  to  become  conscious  of 
the  nearness  of  God.  God  has  placed  men  here  to  feel 
after  Him  if  haply  they  might  find  Him,  albeit  he  be  not 
far  from  any  one  of  them.  Our  souls  float  in  the 
immeasurable  ocean  of  spirit  God  lies  around  us ;  at 
any  moment  we  might  be  conscious  of  the  contact. 

The  condition  upon  which  this  self-Revelation  of 
the  Spirit  is  made  to  man  is  Love.  These  things 
are  "prepared  for  them  that  love  Him;"  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  revealed  to  those  who  have  the  mind 
of  Christ. 

Let  us  look  into  this  word  Love.  Love  to  man 
may  mean  several  things.  It  may  mean  love  ii  his 
person,  which  is  very  different  from  himself;  or  it 
may  mean  simple  pity.     Love  to  God  can  qtLj  2u^«a 
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one  thing.  —  God  is  a  Character.  To  love  God  is  to 
love  His  character.  For  instance,  God  is  Purity. 
And  to  be  pure  in  thought  and  look,  to  tarn  away 
from  unhallowed  books  and  conversation,  to  abhor 
the  moments  in  which  we  have  not  been  pure,  is  to 
love  God. 

God  is  Love ;  and  to  love  men  till  private  attach 
ments  have  Aspanded  into  a  philanthropy  which  ena* 
braces  all,  —  at  last  even  the  evil  and  enemies  with 
compassion, — that  is  to  love  God.  God  is  Truth.  To 
be  true,  to  hate  every  form  of  falsehood,  to  live  a 
brave,  true,  real  life  —  that  is  to  love  God.  God  is  In- 
finite; and  to  love  the  boundless,  reaching  on  from 
grace  to  grace,  adding  charity  to  faith,  and  rising 
upwards  ever  to  see  the  Ideal  still  above  us  and 
to  die  with  it  unattained,  aiming  insatiably  to  be 
perfect  even  as  the  Father  is  perfect  —  that  is  to 
love  God. 

This  Love  is  manifested  in  obedience :  Love  is  the 
life  of  which  obedience  is  the  Form.  "  He  that  hath 
my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me.  .  .  .  He  that  loveth  me  not,  keepeth  not  my 
sayings."  Now,  here  can  be  no  mistake.  Nothing  can 
be  Love  to  God  which  does  not  shape  itself  into  obedi- 
ence. We  remember  the  anecdote  of  the  Roman  com. 
mander  who  forbade  an  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
and  the  first  transgressor  against  whose  prohibition 
was  his  own  son.  He  accepted  the  challenge  of  the 
leader  of  the  other  host,  met,  slew,  spoiled  him,  and 
then  in  triumphant  feeling  carried  the  spoils  to  his 
&ther's  tent.  But  the  Roman  father  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  instinct  which  prompted  this  as  deserving 
of  the  name  of  Love  —  Disobedience  contradicted  it, 
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and  deserved  death;  —  weak  sentimenty  what  was  it 
worth? 

So  with  God :  —  strong  feelings,  warm  expressions, 
varied  internal  experience  coexisting  with  disobediencCi 
God  counts  not  as  Love.  Mere  weak  feeling  may  not 
usurp  that  sacred  name. 

To  this  Love,  adoring  and  obedient,  God  reveals 
His  Tmth.  For  such  as  love  it  is  prepared;  or, 
rather,  by  the  well-known  Hebrew  inversion,  such  are 
prepared  for  it.  Love  is  the  condition  without  which 
revelation  does  not  take  place.  As  in  the  natural,  so 
in  the  spiritual  worid ;  —  by  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  we  put  ourselves  in  possession  of  it« 
blessings.  Obey  the  laws  of  health,  and  you  obtain 
health ;  —  temperance,  sufficiency  of  light  and  air,  and 
exercise,  these  are  the  conditions  of  health.  Arm 
yourself  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  you  may  call  down 
the  lightning  from  the  sky ;  surround  yourself  with 
glass,  and  the  lightning  may  play  innocuously  a  few 
inches  from  you.  It  cannot  touch  you  —  you  may  defy 
it;  you  have  obeyed  the  conditions  of  nature,  and 
nature  is  on  your  side  against  it. 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  conditions  in  the  world 
of  spirit,  by  compliance  with  which  God^s  Spirit 
comes  into  the  soul  with  all  its  revelations,  as  surely 
as  lightning  from  the  sky,  and  as  invariably.  Such 
conditions  as  these: — "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that /ear  him.*'  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time."  "  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us." 
•  With  this  man  will  I  dwell,  even  with  him  that  is  of 
a  meek  and  contrite  spirit."  "  If  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." — Reverence, 
Jove,  meekness,  contrition,  obedience,  —  these  condi- 
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tions  having  taken  placey  God  enters  the  eouI|  whi» 
pers  His  secret,  becomes  visible,  imparts  knowledge 
and  conviction. 

Now,  these  laws  ^re  universal  and  invariable ;  they 
are  subject  to  no  caprice^  There  is  no  favorite  child 
of  nature  who  may  hold  the  fire-ball  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  and  trifle  with  it  without  being  burnt:  —  there 
is  no  selected  child  of  Grace  who  can  live  an  irregular 
life  without  unrest ;  or  be  proud,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  peace ;  or  indolent,  and  receive  fresh  inspiration ; 
or  remain  unloving  and  cold,  and  yet  see,  and  hear,  and 
feel,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him. 

Therefore  the  apostle  preached  the  Cross  to  men 
who  felt  and  to  men  who  felt  not  the  Revelation  con- 
tained in  it.  The  Cross  is  humbleness,  love,  sel^ 
surrender  —  these  the  apostle  preached.  To  conquer 
tlie  world  by  loving  it;  to  be  blest  by  ceasing  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  sacrificing  life  instead  of 
finding  it ;  to  make  a  hard  lot  easy  by  submitting  to 
it  —  this  was  his  divine  philosophy  of  life.  And  the 
princes  of  this  world,  amidst  scoffs  and  laughter, 
replied,  Is  that  all?  Nothing  to  dazzle  —  nothing  to 
captivate.  •  But  the  disciples  of  the  inward  life  recog^ 
nized  the  Divine  Truth  which  this  doctrine  of  tho 
Cross  contained.  The  humble  of  heart,  and  the  loving, 
felt  that  in  this  lay  the  mystery  of  life,  of  themselves, 
**ud  of  God,  all  revealed  and  plain.  It  was  God's  own 
risdom,  felt  by  those  who  had  the  mind  of  Christ. 

The  application  of  all  this  is  very  easy :  Love  God, 
uud  He  will  dwell  with  you : — Obey  God,  and  He  will 
reveal  the  truths  of  His  deepest  teaching  to  your  souL 
Vnt  perhaps :  —  As  surely  as  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
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tDild  are  irreversible,  are  these  things  prepared  for 
obedient  love :  —  An  inspiration  as  ttne^  as  real,  and 
u  certaini  as  that  which  ever  prophet  or  apostle 
nachedy  is  yours,  if  you  will. 

;  And  if  obedience  were  entire  and  love  were  perfect 

tken  would  the  Bevelation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  soul  of 

num  be  perfect  too.  )  There  would  be  trust,  expelling 

carei  and  enabling  a  man  to  repose ;  there  would  be 

i  love  which  could  cast  out  fear ;  there  would  be  a 

•ympathy  with  the  mighty  All  of  Ood.     Selfishness 

woald  pass,  Isolation  would  be  felt  no  longer : — the 

tide  of  the  universal  and  eternal  Life  would  come  with 

Aighty  pulsations  throbbing  through  the  soul.     To 

rach  a  man  it  would  not  matter 'where  he  was,  nor 

•^hat :  to  live  or  die  would  be  alike.     If  he  lived,  ho 

would  live  unto  the  Lord ;  if  he  died,  he  would  die  to 

the  Lord.     The  bed  of  down,  surrounded  by  friends, 

or  tlie  martyr^s  stake,  girt  round  with  curses, — what 

iDstter  which?     Stephen,  dragged,  hurried,  driven,  felt 

the  glory  of  God  streaming  on  his  face :  when  the 

ihades  of  faintness  were  gathering  round  his  eyes,  and 

the  world  was  fading  away  into  indistinctness,  "  the 

things  prepared"  were  given   him.      His  spirit  saw 

what  '*  Eye  had  never  seen."     The  later  martyr  bathes 

hw  fingers  in  the  flames,  and  while  tho  flesh  shrivels 

and  the  bones  are  cindered,  says,  in  uii feigned  sincerity, 

that  he  is  lying  on  a  bed  of  roses.     It  would  matter 

little  what  he  was, — the  ruler  of  ii  kiii«.';<loin,  or  a  tailor 

grimed  with  the  smoke  Jind  du.-t  of  a  workshop.     To 

a  soul  filled  with   God,  the  diff'erem.e  between  these 

two  i.s  inappreciable  :  —  as  if,  from  a  distant  star,  you 

were  to  look  down  upon  a  palace  and  a  hovel,  both 
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dwindled   into   distance,   and  were  to   smile   at  th^ 
thought  of  calling  one  large  and  the  other  small. 

No  matter  to  such  a  man  what  he  saw  or  what  ho 
heard;  for  every  sight  would  be  resplendent  with 
beauty,  and  every  sound  would  echo  harmony :  things 
^  common  would  become  transfigured,  as  when  the 
ecstatic  state  of  the  inward  soul  reflected  a  radiant 
cloud  from  the  frame  of  Christ.  The  human  would 
become  Divine,  —  life,  even  the  meanest,  noble.  In 
the  hue  of  every  violet  there  would  be  a  glimpse  of 
Divine  affection,  and  a  dream  of  Heaven.  The  forest 
would  blaze  with  Deity,  as  it  did  to  the  eye  of  Moses. 
The  creations  of  genius  would  breathe  less  of  earth 
and  more  of  Heaven.  Human  love  itself  would  bum 
with  a  clearer  and  intenser  flame,  rising  from  the  altar 
of  self-sacrifice. 

These  are  ''  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him."  Compared  with  these,  what  are 
loveliness,  —  the  eloquent  utterances  of  man,  —  the 
conceptions  of  the  heart  of  Genius  ?  What  are  they 
all  to  the  serene  stillness  of  a  spirit  lost  in  love :  the 
full,  deep  rapture  of  a  soul  into  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  pouring  itself  in  a  mighty  tide  of  Revelation  7 
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PARABI^E    OF    THE    SOWER. 

oowmiiffATroy  uctubx. 

Mur  ziiL  1-10.  -*  «  The  aune  day  went  Jesus  oat  of  the  house,  and  sal 
bjthe  searide.  And  great  multitades  were  gathered  together  unto 
Urn,  BO  that  he  went  into  a  ship,  and  sat;  and  the  whole  multitude 
ticxxl  on  the  shore.  And  he  spake  many  things  unto  them  in  parables, 
Sijing,  Behold,  a  sower  went  fbrth  to  sow  :  and  when  he  sowed,  some 
seeds  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up. 
Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth ;  and 
ftrthwith  they  sprang  up,  because  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth : 
and  when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched;  and  because  they  had 
DO  root,  they  withered  away.  And  some  fell  among  thorns;  and  the 
thorns  sprang  up  and  choked  them  :  But  other  fell  into  good  ground, 
and  brought  forth  fhiit,  some  an  hundred-fold,  some  sixty-fold,  some 
tkirty-fbld.    Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Before  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Sun- 
day next,  I  have  been  anxious  to  address  you,  my 
young  friends,  once  more,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
thoughts,  and,  if  possible,  deepen  the  impressions  of 
Tuesday  last.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  you  have 
been  subjected  to  much  that  is  exciting ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  is  the  danger  of  that  excite- 
ment. A  great  part  of  the  value  of  the  rite  of  Con- 
firmation consists  in  its  being  a  season  of  excite- 
ment or  impression.     The  value  of  excitement  is,  that 
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it  breaks  up  the  old  mechanical  life,  which  has  becomt 
routine.  It  stirs  the  stagnancy  of  our  existence,  and 
causes  the  stream  of  life  to  flow  more  fresh  and  clear. 
The  danger  of  excitement  is  the  probability  of  reac* 
tion.  The  heart,  like  the  body  and  the  mind,  cannot 
be  long  exposed  to  extreme  tension,  without  giving 
way  afterwards.  Strong  impressions  are  succeeded  by 
corresponding  listlesaneaa.  Your  work,  to  which  you 
have  so  long  looked  forward,  is  done.  The  profession 
has  been  made ;  and  now,  left  suddenly,  as  it  werOi 
with  nothing  before  you,  aud  apparently  no  answer  to 
the  question  —  What  are  we  to  do  now  ? — insensibly 
you  will  feel  that  all  is  over,  and  the  void  within  your 
hearts  will  be  inevitably  filled,  unlesa  tiiere  be  great 
vigilance,  by  a  very  different  class  of  excitements. 
This  danger  will  be  incurred  most  by  those  precisely 
who  felt  most  deeply  the  services  of  the  past  week. 

The  parable  I  have  selected  dwells  upon  such  a  obuas 
of  dangers. 

No  one  who  felt,  or  even  thought,  could  view  the 
scene  of  ^esday  last  without  emotion.  Sui  or  seven 
hundred  young  persons  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
to  renounce  evil  in  themselves  and  in  the  world,  and 
to  become  disciples  of  the  Cross.  The  very  oolor  of 
their  garments,  typical  of  puri^,  seemed  to  suggest 
the  hope  and  the  expectation  that  the  day  might  come 
when  they  shall  be  found  clothed  with  that  inward 
righteousness,  of  which  their  dress  was  but  a  symbol; 
when ''  they  shall  walk  with  Him  in  white,  for  they 
are  worthy."  As  yet  fresh  in  feeling,  as  yet  untainted 
by  open  sin,  who  oould  see  them  without  hoping 
tiiat? 

Hy  young  friends^  experience  forces  ui  to  oorrect 
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Alt  sangahie  anticipation.    Of  the   soTen   hnndred 
wbo  were  earnest  then,  it  were  an  appalling  question 
to  aak  how  many  will  have  retained  their  earnestness 
nx  months  henoe,  and  how  much  of  all  that  which 
seemed  so  real  wiU  be  recognized  as  pure,  true  gold, 
tt  the  last  Great  Day.     Soon  some  will  have  lost 
their  innocence ;  and  some  will  have  become  frivolous 
•nd  artificial;  and  the  world  will  have  got  its  cold, 
deadening  hand  on  some.    Who  shall  dare  to  guees  in 
kow  many  the  best-raised  hopes  will  be  utterly  dis- 
appointed ? 

NoWy  the  question  which  presents  itself  is,  How 
comes  so  much  promise  to  end  in  failure  ?  And  to  this 
(he  parable  of  the  sower  returns  a  reply. 

Three  causes  are  conceivable :  It  might  be  the  will 
—  or,  if  you  venture  so  to  call  it,  the  fault  of  Him 
who  gave  the  Truth.  Or,  it  might  be  some  inherent 
impotency  in  the  Truth  itself.  Or,  lastly,  the  fault 
might  lie  solely  in  the  soil  of  the  heart. 

This  parable  assures  us  that  the  fault  does  not  lie 
In  God,  the  sower.  God  does  not  predestine  men  to 
fijl.  That  is  strikingly  told  in  the  history  of  Judas: — 
•From  a  ministry  and  apostleship  Judas  fell,  that 
he  might  go  to  his  own  place."  The  ministry  and 
apostleship  were  that  to  which  God  had  destined 
him.  To  work  out  that,  was  the  destiny  appointed 
to  him,  as  truly  as  to  any  of  the  other  apostles.  He 
was  called,  elected,  to  that.  But  when  he  refused  to 
execute  that  mission,  the  very  circumstances  which, 
by  God's  decree,  were  leading  him  to  blessedness, 
hurried  him  to  ruin.  Circumstances  prepared  by 
Eternal  Love  became  the  destiny  which  conducted 
him  to  everlasting  doom.     He  was  a  predestined  man 
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—crashed  by  his  Fate.  But  he  went  to  his  ^cwn 
place."  He  had  shaped  his  own  destiny.  So  Ihe 
ship  is  wrecked  by  the  winds  and  waves  —  harried  to 
its  &te.  Bat  the  winds  and  waves  were  in  tmth  its 
best  friends.  Rightly  goided,  it  woold  have  made  use 
of  them  to  reach  the  port ;  wrongly  steered,  they  be- 
came the  destiny  which  drove  it  on  the  rocks.  Failoie 
•  —  the  wreck  of  life — is  not  to  be  impioasly  traced  to 
the  Will  of  God.  Ood  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Trath.  Ood  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner.  , 

Nor,  again,  can  we  find  the  caase  in  any  impotency 
of  Trath.  An  impotency,  doabtless,  there  is  some- 
where. The  old  thinkers  accoonted  for  it  by  the 
depravity  of  matter.  God  can  do  anything,  they  said* 
Being  good,  God  woald  do  all  good.  If  He  do  not, 
it  is  becaase  of  the  materials  He  has  to  deal  witL 
Matter  thwarts  Him:  Spirit  is  pare,  bat  matter  is 
essentially  evil  and  anspiritaal ;  the  body  is  corrapt 
Against  this  doctrine  St.  Paal  argaes,  2  Cor.  v.  4. 

The  trae  •  accoant  is  this :  God  has  created  in  man 
a  will,  which  has  become  a  caase.  God  can  do  any- 
thing ;  —  I  know  not  that  God  cannot  deny  Himself; 
God  cannot  do  wrong ;  God  cannot  create  a  namber 
less  than  one ;  God  cannot  make  a  contradiction  trae. 
It  is  a  contradiction  to  let  man  be  free,  and  force 
him  to  do  right.  God  has  performed  this  marvel  of 
creating  a  Being  with  free-will,  independent,  so  to 
speak,  of  Himself — a  real  caase  in  His  aniverse. 
To  say  that  He  has  created  sach  a  one,  is  to  say  that 
He  has  given  him  the  power  to  fail.  Withoat  free- 
will there  cotdd  be  no  himian  goodness.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  and  good  in  Q^d,  to  give  birth  to  free-wilL 
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But  once  acknowledge  free-will  in  man,  and  the  origin 
of  evil  does  not  lie  in  Ood. 

And  this  leads  ns  to  the  remaining  canso  of  failure 
wliich  is  conceivable.  In  our  own  free-will  —  in  the 
gmnd  and  fearful  power  we  have  to  i*uin  ourselves  — 
lief  tho  real  and  only  religious  solution  of  the  mystery. 
In  the  soil  of  the  heart  is  found  all  tho  nutriment  of 
Bpiritual  life,  and  all  the  nutriment  of  the  weeds  and 
poisons  which  destroy  spiritual  life.  And  it  is  tliis 
which  makes  Christian  character,  when  complete,  a 
thing  go  inestimably  precious.  There  are  things  pre- 
ciousy  not  from  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made, 
but  from  the  risk  and  difficulty  of  bringing  them  to 
perfection.  The  speculum  of  the  largest  telescope  foils 
the  optician *8  skill  in  casting.  Too  much  or  too  littlo 
heat,  the  interposition  of  a  giain  of  sand,  a  slight  alter- 
Jition  in  tho  tempeniturc  of  tho  weather,  and  all  goes 
to  pieces ;  it  miwt  be  recast.  Therefore,  when  suc- 
ce^ijfully  finished,  it  is  a  matter  for  almost  the  congratu- 
ktion  of  a  country.  Rarer  and  mure  difficult  still  than 
the  costliest  part  of  the  most  delicate  of  instruments 
is  the  completion  of  Christian  character.  Only  let 
there  come  the  heat  of  persecution,  or  the  cold  of 
hninan  desertion,  a  little  of  the  workVs  dust,  and  the 
rare  and  costly  thing  is  cracked,  and  becomes  a  failure. 

In  this  pamble  are  given  to  us  the  causes  of  fail 
nri' :  and  the  requirements  which  are  necessary  in 
onl'jr  to  enable  impressions  to  become  permanent. 

I.  The  causes  of  failure. 

1.  Tho  first  of  those  is  want  of  spiritual  perception. 
is<>me  of  the  seed  fell  by  the  wayside.  There  are  per* 
sons   whose  religion  is  all  outside  —  it  never   pene- 
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trates  beyond  the  intellect.  Duty  is  recogniKed  in 
word  —  not  felt.  They  are  regular  at  church,  un* 
derstand  the  Catechism  and  Articles,  consider  the 
Church  a  most  venerable  institution,  have  a  respect 
for  religion  —  but  it  never  stirs  the  deeps  of  their 
being.  They  feel  nothing  in  it  beyond  a  safeguard  for 
the  decencies  and  respectabilities  of  social  life ;  valu- 
able, as  parliaments  and  magistrates  are  valuable,  but 
by  no  means  the  one  awful  question  which  fills  the 
soul  with  fearful  grandeur. 

Truth  of  life  is  subject  to  failure  in  such  heartsi 
in  two  ways.  —  By  being  trodden  down.  Wheat, 
dropped  by  a  har\'^est>cart  upon  a  road,  lies  outside. 
There  comes  a  passenger's  foot,  and  crushes  some  of 
it ;  then  wheels  come  by,  —  tlio  wheel  of  traffic  and 
the  wheel  of  pleasure, —  crushing  it  grain  by  grain. 
It  is  "trodden  down." 

The  fate  of  religion  is  easily  understood  from  the 
parallel  fate  of  a  single  sermon.  Scarcely  has  its  last 
tone  vibrated  on  the  ear,  when  a  fresh  impression  is 
given  by  the  music  which  dismisses  the  congregation. 
That  is  succeeded  by  another  impression,  as  your 
friend  puts  his  arm  in  yours,  and  talks  of  some  other 
matter,  irrelevant,  obliterating  any  slight  seriousness 
which  the  sermon  produced.  Another,  and  another, 
and  another  —  and  the  word  is  trodden  down.  Ob- 
serve, there  is  nothing  wrong  in  these  impression?. 
The  farmer's  cart  which  crushes  the  grain  by  the  way- 
side  is  rolling  by  on  rightful  business  —  and  the  stage 
and  the  pedestrian  are  in  their  place:  simply,  the 
seed  is  not.  It  is  jiot  the  wrongncss  of  the  impres- 
sions which  tread  religion  down ;  but  only  this,  that 
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cmtoide  religion  yields,  in  turn,  to  oth^r  outside  im* 
pressions  which  are  stronger. 

AgaiO;  conceptions  of  religious  life,  which  are  only 
conceptions  outward,  haying  no  lodgment  in  the  heart, 
disappear.  Fowls  of  the  air  came  and  devoured  the 
seed.  Have  you  ever  seen  grain  scattered  on  the 
road  r  The  sparrow  from  the  housetop  and  the 
chickens  from  the  bam  rush  in,  and,  within  a  minute 
after  it  has  been  scattered,  not  the  shadow  of  a  grain 
is  left.  This  is  the  picture  —  not  of  thought  crushed 
by  degrees,  but  of  thought  dissipated,  and  no  man 
can  tell  when  or  how  it  went.  Swiftly  do  these 
winged  thoughts  come,  when  we  pray,  or  read,  or 
listen ;  in  our  inattentive,  sauntering,  wayside  hours 
and  before  we  can  be  upon  our  guard,  the  very  trace 
of  holier  purposes  has  disappeared.  In  our  purest 
moods,  when  we  kneel  to  pray,  or  gather  round  the 
altar,  down  into  the  very  Holy  of  Holies  sweep  these 
fonl  birds  of  the  air,  villain  fancies,  demon  thoughts. 
The  germ  of  life,  the  small  seed  of  impression,  is  gone 
—  where,  you  know  not.  But  it  is  gone.  Inatten- 
tiveness  of  spirit,  produced  by  want  of  spiritual  inter- 
e»»t,  is  the  first  cause  of  disappointment. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  failure  is  want  of  depth  m 
character.  Some  fell  on  stony  ground.  Stony  ground 
means  often  the  soil  with  which  many  loose  stones  are 
intermixed ;  but  that  i3  not  the  stony  ground  meant 
here:  this  stony  ground  is  the  thin  layer  of  earth 
upon  a  bed  of  rock.  Shallow  soil  is  like  superficial 
character.  You  meet  with  such  persons  in  life. 
There  is  nothing  deep  about  them ;  all  they  do  and 
all  they  have  is  on  the  surface.  The  superficial  ser- 
vant's work  is  done  :  but  not  thoroughly — lazily,  par» 
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tially.  The  superficial  workman's  labor  will  not  beai 
looking  into ;  but  it  bears  a  showy  outside.  The  very 
dress  of  such  persons  betrays  the  slatternly,  incom- 
plete character  of  their  minds.  When  religion  comes 
in  contact  with  persons  of  this  stamp,  it  shares  the 
fate  of  everything  else.  It  is  taken  up  in  a  superficial 
way. 

There  is  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  ex- 
quisite fidelity  to  truth,  in  the  single  touch  by  which 
the  impression  of  religion  on  them  is  described.  The 
seed  sprang  up  quickly ;  and  then  withered  away  as 
quickly,  because  it  had  no  depth  of  root-.  There  is  a 
quick,  easily-moved  susceptibility,  that  rapidly  exhibits 
the  slightest  breath  of  tliose  emotions  which  .  play 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soul,  and  then  as  rapidly 
passes  oflf.  In  such  persons  words  are  ever  at  com- 
mand—  voluble  and  impassioned  words.  Tears  flow 
readily.  The  expressive  features  exhibit  every  pass- 
ing shade  of  thought.  Every  thought  and  every  feel- 
ing plays  upon  the  surface ;  everything  that  is  sown 
springs  up  at  once,  with  vehement  vegetation.  But 
slightness  and  inconstancy  go  together  with  violence. 
"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spoak- 
eth."  True,  but  also  out  of  the  emptiness  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  can  speak  even  more  volubly.  Ho 
who  can  always  find  the  word  which  is  appropriate 
and  adequate  to  his  emotions  is  not  the  man  whose 
emotions  are  deepest:  warmth  of  feeling  is  one  thing 
—  permanence  is  another.  On  Tuesday  last,  they 
who  went  to  the  table  most  moved  and  touched  were 
not  necessarily  those  who  raised  in  a  wise  observer's 
breast  the  strongest  hope  of  persistence  in  the  life  of 
CUrifit.     Bather  those  who  were  calm  and  subdued: 
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that  wLich  springs  up  quickly  often  does  so  merely 
from  this,  that  it  has  no  depth  of  earth  to  give  it  room 
to  strike  its  roots  down  and  deep. 

A  young  man  of  this  stamp  came  to  Christ — run- 
ning, kneeling,  full  of  warm  expressions,  engaging 
gestures,  and  professed  admiration,  worshipping  and 
Baying,  good  Master !  Lovable  and  interesting  as 
Buch  always  are,  Jesus  loved  him.  But  it  lay  all 
upon  the  surface  —  withered  away  when  the  depth  of 
its  meaning  was  explored.  The  test  of  self  sacrifice 
was  applied  to  his  apparent  love.  He  was  ready  for 
anything.  Well,  go,  sell  that  thou  hast.  It  had 
spruDg  up  quickly :  but  it  withered  because  it  had  no 
root* 

And  that  is  another  stroke  of  truth  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  this  character.  Not  wealth  or  comfort  is  the 
bane  of  its  religion:  but  "when  tribulation  or  perse- 
cution ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  they 
are  offended."  A  pleasant,  sunny  religion  would  be 
the  life  to  suit  them.  "  They  receive  the  Word  with 
joy."  So  long  as  they  have  happiness  they  can  love 
God  —  feel  very  grateful,  and  expand  with  generous 
emotions.  But  when  God  speaks  as  to  Job  out  of 
the  whirlwind,  and  the  sun  is  swept  from  the  face  of 
their  heaven,  and  the  sharp  Cross  is  the  only  object 
left  in  the  dreary  landscape,  and  the  world  blames, 
and  friends  wound  the  wounded  with  cold  speech  and 
hollow  commonplaces,  what  is  there  in  superficial 
religion  to  keep  the  heart  in  its  place,  and  vigorous 
^tiU  ? 

Another  point.  Not  without  significance  is  it  rep- 
ros^ented  that  the  superficial  character  is  connected 
with  the  hard  heart.     Beneath  the  light,  thin  surface 
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of  easily  stirred  dust  lies  the  bed  of  rook.  The  abai* 
low  ground  was  stony  ground.  And  it  is  among  the 
children  of  light  enjoyment  and'  unsettled  life  that  we 
must  look  for  stony  heartlessness :  —  not  in  the  world 
of  business  —  not  among  the  poor,  crushed  to  the 
earth  by  privation  and  suffering.  That  hardens  the 
character,  but  often  leaves  the  heart  soft  If  you 
wish  to  know  what  hollowness  and  heartlessness  are, 
you  must  seek  for  them  in  the  world  of  light,  elegant, 
superficial  fashion,  where  frivolity  has  turned  the 
heart  into  a  rook-bed  of  selfishness.  Say  what  men 
will  of  the  heartlessness  of  trade,  it  is  nothing  como 
pared  with  the  heartlessness  of  fashion.  Say  what 
^hey  will  of  the  atheism  of  science,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
atheism  of  that  round  of  pleasure  in  which  the  heart 
Aves:  dead  while  it  lives. 

3.  Once  more :  impressions  come  to  nothing  when 
the  mind  is  subjected  to  dissipating  influenees,  and 
yields  to  them,     "  Some  fell  among  thorns." 

There  is  nutriment  enough  in  the  ground  for  thoma, 
aod  enough  for  wheat ;  but  not  enough,  in  any  ground, 
for  both  wheat  and  thorns.  The  agriculturist  thins 
his  nurseryTground,  and  the  farmer  weeds  his  field,  and 
the  gardener  removes  the  superfluous  grapes,  for  thai 
very  reason :  in  order  that  the  dissipated  sap  may  be 
couoentrated  in  a  few  plants  vigorously. 

So,  in  the  same  way,  the  heart  has  a  certain  power 
of  loving.  But  love,  dissipated  on  many  objects,  oon- 
centi*atei  itself  on  none.  God  or  the  world  —  not 
both.  "  No  man  can  serv^e  two  masters."  —  "  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him."  He  that  has  learned  many  accomplishments 
CNP  Moiences  geuerally  knows  none  thoroughly.    Multi* 
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foriousneas  of  knowledge  ia  comQ)on]y  opposed  %o 
depth;  variety  of  affections  is  generally  not  fowd 
with  intaiisity. 

Two  classes  of  dissipating  influenoes  distract  fiuob 
minds.  '^  The  c^res  of  this  world,  and  the  doceitiVil- 
oess  of  riches,  choke  the  Word."  The  care9  of  this 
world  —  its  petty,  trifling  distractions,  not  wrong  iu 
themselves,  simply  dissipating  —  filling  tho  hoart 
with  paltry  solicitudes  and  mean  anxieties --<- t(;eaf- 
ing.  Martha  was  ''  oumbered  with  much  serving." 
Her  household  and  domestic  duties,  real  duties,  di- 
vided her  heart  with  Christ  The  time  of  danger, 
therefore,  is  when  life  expands  into  new  situations 
and  larger  spheres,  bringing  with  them  new  cares. 
It  is  not  in  the  earlier  stages  of  existence  that  these 
distractions  are  felt.  Thorns  sprang  up  and  choked 
the  wheat  as  they  grew  together.  You  see  a  religioiis 
man  taking  up  a  new  pursuit  with  eagerness,  At 
iiriit  no  danger  is  suspected.  But  it  is  a  distraction 
—  something  that  distracts  or  divides  —  he  has'  be* 
come  dissipated,  and,  by  and  by,  you  remark  that 
Ins  zest  is  gone  |  he  is  no  longer  the  mai)  he  was. 
He  talks  as  before,  but  the  life  is  gone  from  what 
he  says  —  his  energies  are  frittered.  The  Word  is 
'•  choked." 

Ag;iin ;  tlie  decoitfulness  of  riches  dissipate,     True 

ttg  tdways  to  nature,  never  exaggerating,  never  one- 

Hitled,    Christ  does  not  say  that  such  religion  brings 

forth  no  fruit,  but  only  that  it  brings  none  to  perfect 

tion.     A  fanatic  bans  all  wealth  and  all  worldly  care 

aji  the   department  of  the  devil:  Christ  say^,  "How 

hardly  shall  tlioy  that  trust  in  riches  enter  into  tho 

Kingdom  of  Heaven."     He  does  not  say  tU^  divid^il 
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heart  has  no  religion,  but  it  is  a  dwarfed,  stunted,  fee 
ble  religion.  Many  such  a  Christian  do  you  find  among 
the  rich  and  the  titled,  who,  as  a  less  encumbered  man, 
might  have  been  a  resolute  soldier  of  tlio  Cross ;  but 
he  is  only  now  a  realization  of  the  old  Pagan  fable  — 
a  spiritual  giant  under  a  mountain  of  gold.  0  I  many, 
many  sudh  we  meet  in  our  higher  classes,  pining  with 
a  nameless  want,  pressed  by  heavy  laws  of  the  weari- 
ness of  existence,  strengthless  in  the  midst  of  affluence, 
and  incapable  even  of  tasting  the  profusion  of  comfort 
which  is  heaped  around  them. 

There  is  a  way  God  their  Father  has  of  dealing  with 
Buch,  which  is  no  pleasant  thing  to  bear.  In .  agricul- 
ture it  is  called  weeding.  In  gardening  it  is  done  by 
pruning.  It  is  the  cutting  off  the  over-luxuriant 
shoots,  in  order  to  call  back  the  wandering  juices  into 
the  healthier  and  more  living  parts.  In  religion  it  is 
described  thus :  "  Every  branch  that  beareth  fruit  He 
purgeth."  ....  Lot  had  such  a  danger,  and  was 
subjected  to  such  a  treatment.  A  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  Abraham's  herdsmen  and  his.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  part.  Abraham,  in  that  noble  way  of  his,  gave 
him  the  choice  of  thq  country  when  they  separated. 
Either  hand  for  Abraham :  either  the  right  hand  or  the 
left:  —  what  cared  the  pilgrim  of  the  Invisible  for 
fertile  lands  or  rugged  sands  ?  Lot  chose  wisely,  aq 
they  of  the  world  speak.  Well,  if  this  world  be  all, 
he  got  a  rich  soil,  became  a  prince,  had  kings  for  his 
society  and  neighbors.  It  was  nothing  to  Lot  that 
"  the  men  of  the  land  were  sinners  before  the  Lord 
exceedingly ; "  —  enough  that  it  was  well  watered 
everywhere.  But  his  wife  became  enervated  by  volup 
tuouBnesB|  and  bis  children  tainted  with  ineradicable 
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eorraption  —  the  moral  miasma  of  the  society  wherein 
he  had  made  his  home.  Two  warnings  God  gave  him. 
First,  his  home  and  property  were  spoiled  by  the 
oaemy ;  then  came  the  fire  from  heaven ;  and  he  fied 
from  the  cities  of  the  plain  a  ruined  man.  His  wife 
locked  back  with  lingering  regret  upon  the  splendid 
home  of  her  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  and  was  over- 
whelmed in  the  encrusting  salt;  his  children  carried 
with  them  into  a  new  world  the  plague-spot  of  that 
profligacy  which  had  been  the  child  of  affluence  and 
idleness ;  and  the  spirit  of  that  rain  of  fire  —  of  the 
buried  Cities  of  the  Plain  —  rose  again  in  the  darkest 
of  the  crimes  which  the  Old  Testament  records,  to  poi- 
son the  new  society  at  its  very  fountain.  And  so  the 
old  man  stood  at  last  upon  tho  brink  of  the  grave,  a 
blackened  ruin  scathed  by  lightning,  —  over  the  grave 
of  his  wife,  and  tho  shame  of  his  family  —  saved,  but 
only  so  as  by  fire. 

It  is  a  painful  thing  that  weeding  work.  "Every 
branch  in  me  that  beareth  fruit,  Ho  purgoth  it,  that  it 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit.^^  Tho  keen  edge  of  God^s 
pruning-knife  cuts  sheer  through.  No  weak  tender- 
ness stops  nim  whoso  love  seeks  Goodness,  not  Com- 
fort, fur  his  servants.  A  man's  distractions  are  in  his 
wealth,  and  perhaps  fire  or  failure  make  him  bank- 
nipt  :  what  he  feels  is  God's  sharp  knife.  Pleasure 
Inn  dissipated  his  heart,  and  a  stricken  frame  forbids 
his  enjoying  pleasure  ;  shattered  nerves  and  broken 
IkmIiIi  wear  out  the  life  of  life.  Or,  perhaps,  it  comes 
in  a  sharper,  sadder  form:  tho  shaft  of  death  goes 
ht>me  —  there  is  heard  the  wail  of  danger  in  his  home. 
And  then,  when  sickness  has  passed  on  to  hopeless- 
ness; and  hopelessness  has  passed  on  to  death,  the 
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crushed  man  goes  into  the  chamber  of  the  dead ;  and 
there,  when  he  shuts  down  the  lid  upon  the  coffin  of 
his  wife,  or  the  coffin  of  his  child,  his  heart  begins  to 
toll  him  the  meaning  of  all  this.  Thorns  had  been 
growing  in  his  heart,  and  the  sharp  knife  had  been  at 
work  making  room;  but  by  an  awful  desolation — 
tearing  up  and  cutting  do\vn,  that  the  life  of  God  iu 
the  soul  may  not  be  choked. 

11.  For  the  permanence  of  religious  impressions 
this  parable  suggests  three  requirements :  "  The/  on 
the  good  ground  are  they  which,  in  an  honest  and 
good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  with  patience." 

1.  "  An  honest  and  good  heart."  Earnestness  :  that 
is,  sincerity  of  purpose.  Now,  sincerity  is  reckoned, 
by  an  exaggeration,  sometimes  the  only  virtue.  So 
that  a  man  bo  sincere,  they  say,  it  matters  little  what 
he  thinks  or  what  he  is.  But  in  Truth  is  the  basis  of 
all  goodness  ;  without  which,  goodness  of  any  kind  is 
impossible.  There  are  faults  more  heinous,  but  none 
more  ruinous,  than  insincerity.  Subtle  minds,  which 
have  no  broad,  firm  footing  on  reality,  lose  everything 
by  degrees,  and  may  be  transformed  into  any  shape  of 
evil ;  may  become  guilty  of  anything,  and  excuse  it  to 
themselves.  To  this  sincerity  is  given,  in  the  parable, 
success :  a  harvest  thirty-fold,  sixty-fold,  an  hundred- 
fold. 

This  earnestness  is  the  first  requisite  for  real  success 
in  everything.  Do  you  wish  to  become  rich  ? — You 
may  become  rich :  that  is,  if  you  desire  it  iu  no  half* 
way,  but  thoroughly.  A  miser  sacrifices  all  to  this 
single  passion;  hoards  farthings,  and  dies  possessed 
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of  wealUi.    Do  yon  wish  to  master  any  Bcienoe  or 

tuicompliahaiQat  ?  —  Give   yourself  to  it,  and   it   lies 

beneatli  yonr  foot.     Time  nod  ptiiiiy  will  do  anything. 

I, This  worM  is  given  as  the  prize  for  the  men  inearaeat; 

IfSniJ  that  wbtch  ia  true  of  this  world  !e  truer  stitl  of  tho 

}  woM  to  come.     "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  sufferetli 

'  ^Tiolcnce,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."     Only  tloto 

I  this  difference.    In  the  pnrsnit  of  wealth,  knowledge, 

I  xepotation,   circumstances    have    power   to   mar    the 

t  schemes.     Tho  board  of  years  may  bt  loat  "n  a 

Jigle  night.    The  wisdom  hived  up  by  a  wholo  lifo 

lay  perish  when  somo  fover  impairs  memory.     But 

l)io  kingdom  of  Christ,  whore   inward    character 

the   pn'zu,  no  chance   can  rob  earnestness   uf   its 

sactly  proportioned   dne  of  success.      "WiuUaoever 

naa  sowetb,  that  shall  ho  also  reap."     There  is  no 

^gfat,  nor  mildew,  nor  scorching  sun,  nor  rain-deluge, 

iriucb  COD  t'nni  tliat  harvest  into  a  iatluro.     "  Lay  not 

Bp  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth."  ....  Sow  for 

le,  and  probaUy  you  will  succeed  iii  time.     Sow  tlio 

■eed  of  liife,  —  humbleness,  pure-heartodiiess,  Love, — 

and,  in  tlui  long  Eternity  which  lies  before  tho  soul, 

mtlftay   minutest   grain   will   como   up  again  with  an 

»  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  an  hundred  fold. 

%  Meditation  ia  a  second  roquiaite  for  permanenoo, 

ley. keep  tlie  word  which  thoy  liavo  heard, 

Mow,  m&ditation  ia  often  confounded  with  something 

■rbich  ou!y  partirtlly  resembles  it,     Sometimes  we  flit 

a  ft  kind  of  day-dream,  the  mind  expatiating  far  away 

bilo  vacancy,  while  minutes  and  hours  slip  by,  almost 

iniBftrked,  in  mens  vacuity.    That  is  uot  meditation, 

nit  rovory, — a  state  to  which  tho  soul  resigns  itself 

1  puro  [iiuiivity.    AVlieii  the  soul  ia  absent  and  drewn* 
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mgf  let  no  man  think  that  that  is  epiritual  maditatioOi 
or  anything  that  is  spiritual. 

Meditation  is  partly  a  passive,  partly  an  active  state. 
Whoever  has  pondered  long  over  a  plan  which  he  is 
anxious  to  accomplish,  without  distinctly  seeing  at  first 
the  way,  knows  what  meditation  is.  The  subject  pre* 
'sents  itself  in  leisure  moments  spontaneously;  but^ 
then,  all  this  sets  the  mind  at  work — contriving,  imag« 
ining,  rejecting,  modifying.  It  is  in  this  way  that  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  engineers,  a  man  uncouth 
and  unaccustomed  to  regular  discipline  of  mind,  is 
said  to  have  accomplished  his  most  marvellous  tri<« 
umphs.  He  threw  bridges  over  almost  impracticable 
torrents,  and  pierced  the  eternal  mountains  for  his 
viaducts.  Sometimes  a  difficulty  brought  all  the  work 
to  a  pause  :  then  he  would  shut  himself  up  in  his  roomy 
eat  nothing,  speak  to  no  one,  abandon  himself  intensely 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  on  which  his  heart  was 
set ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  would  come 
forth  serene  and  calm,  walk  to  the  spot,  and  quietly 
give  orders  which  seemed  the  result  of  superhuman 
intuition.     This  was  meditation. 

He  knows,  again,  what  it  is,  who  has  ever  earnestly 
and  sincerely  loved  one  living  human  being.  The 
image  of  his  friend  rises  unbidden  by  day  and  night, 
stands  before  his  soul  in  the  street  and  in  the. field, 
oomes  athwart  his  every  thought,  and  mixes  its  pres- 
ence with  his  every  plan.  So  far  all  is  passive.  But 
besides  this  he  plans  and  contrives  for  that  other's 
happiness  ;  tries  to  devise  what  would  give  pleasure  ; 
examines  his  own  conduct  and  conversation,  to  avoid 
that  which  can  by  any  possibility  give  pain.  This  is 
meditation. 
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Boj  too,  is  meditation  on  religious  truth  carried  on. 
If  it  first  be  loved,  it  will  recur  spontaneoualy  to  the 
heart 

Bo:  tuen  it  ia  dwelt  on  till  it  receives  innumerable 
applications ;  is  again  and  again  brought  up  to  the  sun 
aiid  trie^in  various  lights,  and  so  incorporates  itself 
with  the  realities  of  practical  existence. 

Meditation  ia  done  in  silence.  By  it  we  renounce 
our  narrow  individuality,  and  expatiate  into  that  which 
is  infinite.  Only  in  the  sacrednesa  of  inward  silence 
does  the  sonl  truly  meet  the  secret,  hiding  God.  The 
strength  of  resolve,  which  afterwards  shapes  life  and 
mixes  itself  with  action,  is  the  fruit  of  those  sacred, 
solitary  moments.  There  is  a  divine  depth  in  silence. 
We  meet  God  alone. 

For  this  reason,  I  urged  it  upon  so  many  of  you  to 
spend  the  hours  previous  to  your  Confirmation  sepa- 
rate from  friends,  from  books,  from  everything  human, 
aind  to  force  yourselves  into  the  Awful  Presence. 

Have  we  never  felt  how  human  presence,  if  frivo- 
lous, in  such  moments  frivolizes  the  soul,  and  liow 
impossible  it  is  to  come  in  contact  with  any  thoughts 
wliiob  are  sublime,  or  drink  in  one  inspiration  which 
is  from  Ileaven,  without  degrading  it,  ovon  though 
surrounded  by  all  that  would  naturally  suggest  tender 
and  awful  fooling,  when  such  are  by  ? 

It  is  not  the  number  of  books  you  read,  nor  the 
variety  of  sermons  which  you  hear,  nor  the  amount  of 
ruligious  conversation  in  which  you  mix  ;  but  it  is  the 
frequency  and  the  earnestness  with  which  you  medi- 
tate on  these  things,  till  the  truth  which  may  be  in 
tlieni  becomes  your  own,  and  part  of  your  cwn  being, 
that  insures  your  spiritual  growth. 
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3.  The  third  requisite  is  endurance.  "  They  bring 
forth  fruit  with  patience."  Patience  is  of  two  kinds. 
There  is  an  active  and  there  is  a  passive  endurance. 
The  former  is  a  masculine,  the  latter  for  the  most  part 
a  feminine  virtue.  Female  patience  is  exhibited  chiefly 
in  fortitude ;  in  bearing  pain  and  sorrow  meekly,  with 
out  complaining.  In  the  old  Hebrew  life  female  en 
durance  shines  almost  as  brightly  as  in  any  life  which 
Christianity  itself  can  mould.  Hannah,  under  the 
provocations  and  taunts  of  her  rival,  answering  not 
again  her  husband^s  rebuke,  humbly  replying  to  Eli's 
unjust  blame,  is  true  to  the  type  of  womanly  endur- 
ance. For  tlie  type  of  man's  endurance  you  may  look 
to  the  patience  of  the  early  Christians  under  persecu- 
tion. They  came  away  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  endure 
and  bear ;  but  it  was  to  bear  as  conquerors  rushing  on 
to  victory,  preaching  the  trutli  with  all  boldness,  and 
defying  the  power  of  the  united  world  to  silence 
them.  These  two  diverse  qualities  are  joined  in  One, 
and  only  One  of  woman  bom,  in  perfection.  One 
there  was  in  whom  human  nature  was  exhibited  in  all 
its  elements  symmetrically  complete :  One  in  whom, 
as  I  lately  said,  there  met  all  that  was  manliest  and  all 
that  was  most  womanly.  His  endurance  of  pain  and 
grief  was  that  of  the  woman  rather  than  the  man.  A 
tender  spirit  dissolving  into  tears,  meeting  the  dark 
hour  not  with  the  stem  defiance  of  the  man  and  the 
stoio,  but  with  gentleness,  and  trust,  and  love,  and 
shrin^dng,  like  a  woman.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
question  in  Pilate's  judgment-hall,  or  the  mockeries  of 
Herod's  men  of  war,  or  the  discussion  with  the  Phar- 
isees, or  the  exposure  of  the  hollow  falsehoods  by 
which  social,  domestic,  and  religious  life  were  sapped. 
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the  woman  has  disappeared,  and  the  hardy  resolution 
ef  the  Man,  with  more  than  manly  daring,  is  found  in 
her  stead.  This  is  the  "  patience  "  for  us  to  cultivate : 
To  bear  and  to  persevere.  However  dark  and  profit- 
less, however  painful  and  weary,  existence  may  have 
become ;  however  any  man,  like  Elijah,  may  be  tempted 
to  cast  himself  beneath  the  juniper-tree  and  say,  "  It 
is  enough :  now,  0  Lord ! "  —  life  is  not  done,  and  our 
Christian  character  is  not  won,  so  long  as  God  has 
anything  left  for  us  to  suffer,  or  anything  left  for  us 
to  do. 

Patience,  however,  has  another  meaning.  It  is  tho 
opposite  of  that  impatience  which  cannot  wait.  This 
v)  one  of  the  diflSculties  of  spiritual  life.  We  are  dis- 
appointed if  the  harvest  do  not  come  at  once. 

Last  Tuesday,  doubtless,  you  thought  that  all  was 
done,  and  that  there  would  be  no  more  falling  back. 

Alas !  a  little  experience  will  correct  that.  If  tho 
husbandman,  disappointed  at  the  delay  which  ensues 
before  the  blade  breaks  the  soil,  were  to  rake  away 
the  eartli  to  examine  if  germination  were  going  on, 
he  would  have  a  poor  harvest.  Ho  must  have  "  long 
patience,  till  ho  receive  the  early  and  the  latter  min." 
llie  winter  frost  must  mellow  the  seed  lying  in  the 
p^nial  bosom  of  the  earth :  the  rains  of  spring  must 
swell  it,  and  the  suns  of  summer  mature  it.  So  with 
you.  It  is  the  work  of  a  long  life  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian. Many,  0,  many  a  time,  are  we  tempted  to  say, 
"  I  make  no  progress  at  all.  It  is  only  failure  after 
failure.  Nothing  grows."  Now  look  iit  tho  sea  when 
the  flood  is  coming  in.  Go  and  stiind  by  the  sea- 
beach,  and  you  will  think  tluit  tho  ceaseless  flux  and 
itjflux  is  but  retrogression  equal  to  the  advance.     But 
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look  again  in  an  hour's  time,  and  the  whole  ocean  nsi 
advanced.  Every  advance  has  been  beyond  the  last^ 
and  every  retrograde  movement  has  been  an  imper- 
ceptible tiifle  less  than  the  last  This  is  progress ;  to 
be  estimated  at  the  end  of  hours,  not  minutes.  And 
this  is  Christian  progress.  Many  a  fluctuation^  many 
a  backward  motion  with  a  rush  at  times  so  vehement 
tliat  all  seems  lost ;  but,  if  the  Etenial  work  be  real, 
every  failure  has  been  a  real  gain,  and  the  next  doaa 
not  carry  us  so  far  back  as  we  were  before.  Every 
advance  is  a  real  gain,  and  part  of  it  is  never  lost. 
Both  when  we  advance  and  when  we  fail,  we  gain. 
We  are  nearer  to  God  than  we  were.  The  flood  of 
spirit-hfe  has  carried  us  up  higher  on  the  everlasting 
shores,  where  the  waves  of  life  boat  no  more,  and  ita 
fluctuations  end,  and  all  is  safe  at  last.  '^  This  is  the 
faith  and  patience  of  the  saints." 

It  was  because  of  the  second  of  these  requirements, 
Meditation,  that  I  was  anxious  wo  should  meet  on  Sun- 
day next  for  an  early  coimnunion,  at  eight  o'clock.  I 
desire  that  the  candidates  may  have  a  more  solemn  and 
definite  communion  of  their  own,  with  few  others 
present  except  their  own  relations  and  friends.  In 
silence  and  quietness,  we  will  meet  together  thoYi. 
Before  the  world  has  put  on  ita  full  robe  of  light,  and 
before  the  busy  gay  crowd  have  begun  to  throng  our 
streets,  —  before  the  distractions  of  the  day  begin,  wo 
wiU  consecrate  the  early  freslmess  of  our  souls  —  un- 
trodden, unhardened,  undissipatcd — to  God.  We  will 
meet  in  the  simplicity  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood. 
Wo  wiU  have  communion  in  a  sacred  meal  which  shall 
exhibit  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  idea  of  family  affec- 
tion.    Ye  that  are  begmning  life,  and  we  who  know 
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something  of  it, — ye  that  offer  yourselves  for  the  first 
time  at  that  table,  and  we  who,  after  sad  experience 
and  repeated  failure,  still  desire  again  to  renew  our 
aspirations  and  our  vows  to  Him, — wo  will  come  and 
breathe  together  that  prayer,  which  I  commended  to 
yc  u  at  your  confirmation, — "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
IJcaven — lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  :1a 
from  eviL" 


in, 
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OONUBMATION  LEC^TUBS. 

Gen.  xxxii.  28,  29.  —  "  And  he  said.  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  mors 
Jacob,  but  Israel ;  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and 
with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.  And  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said.  Tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said.  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou 
dost  ask  after  my  name  !    And  he  blessed  him  there.*' 

The  complexion  of  this  story  is  peculiarly  Jewish. 
It  contained  three  points  which  were  specially  inter- 
esting to  every  Jew  in  a  national  point  of  view.  It 
explained  to  him  why  he  was  called  Israelite.  It 
traced  the  origin  of  his  own  name,  Israelite,  to  a  dis- 
tant ancestor,  who  had  signally  exhibited  religious 
strength,  and  been,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  a 
wrestler  with  God,  from  whence  he  had  obtained  the 
name  Israel.  It  cast  much  deep  and  curious  inter- 
est round  an  otherwise  insignificant  village,  Peniel, 
where  this  transaction  had  taken  place,  and  whicn 
derived  its  name  from  it, — ^Peniel,  the  face  of  God. 
And,  besides,  it  explained  the  origin  of  a  singular 
custom,  which  might  seem  a  superstitious  one,  of  not 
suffering  a  particular  muscle  to  be  eaten,  and  regard 
ing  it  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe,  as  the  part  in 
which  Jacob  was  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  earnest  tension  of  his  frame  during  this 
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struggle.  So  far  all  is  Jewish,  narrow,  merely  of  local 
interest.  Besides  this,  much  of  the  story  is  evidently 
mythical. 

It  is  clear  at  once  that  it  belongs  to  that  earlier 
period  of  literature  when  traditions  are  preserved  in  a 
poetical  shape,  adapted  to  the  rude  conceptions  of  the 
day,  but  enshrining  an  inner  and  a  deep  truth.  To 
disengage  this  truth  from  the  form  in  which  it  is 
encased,  is  the  duty  of  the  expositor. 

Now,  putting  aside  the  form  of  this  narrative,  and 
looking  into  the  heart  and  meaning  of  it,  it  will 
become  apparent  th^t  we  have  no  longer  anything 
infimtine,  or  Jewish,  or  of  limited  interest,  but  a  wide 
truth,  —  wide  as  human  nature;  and  that  there  is 
before  us  the  record  of  an  inward  spiritual  struggle, 
as  real  now  in  the  nineteouth  century  as  then ;  as 
real  in  every  earnest  man  as  it  was  in  the  history  of 
Jacob. 

We  take  these  points : 

I.  The  nameless  secret  of  Existence. 

II.  The  revelation  of  that  secret  to  the  Soul. 

The  circumstances  which  preceded  this  event  were 
these :  More  than  twenty  years  before,  Jacob  had 
been  guilty  of  a  deliberate  sin.  He  had  deceived  his 
father;  he  had  over-reached  his  free-spirited,  impet- 
uous, open-hearted  brother  Esau.  Never,  during  all  ^ 
those  twenty  years,  had  he  ^seen  the  man  whom  ho 
had  injured.  But  now,  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
his  native  country,  news  was  brought  to  him  of  bin 
Itrother's  approach,  which  made  a  meeting  inevitable. 
Jacob  made  all  his  dispositions  and  arrangements  to 
prepare  for  the  worst.    He  sent  over  the  brook  Jabbok 

first  the  part  of  his  family  whom  ho  valued  least,  and 
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who  would  bo  the  first  to  meot  Esau  ;  then  those  whom 
he  loved  most,  that,  in  the  event  of  danger,  they 
might  have  the  greatest  facility  in  escaping;  then 
Jacob  was  left  alone  in  the  still,  dark  night.  It  was 
one  of  tliose  moments  in  existence  when  a  crisis  is 
before  us,  to  which  great  and  pregnant  issues  arc 
linked ;  when  all  has  been  done  that  foresight  can 
devise,  and,  the  hour  of  action  being  past,  the  instant 
of  reaciion  has  come.  Then  the  soul  is  left  passive 
and  helpless,  gazing  face  to  face  upon  the  antlcipatec' 
and  dreadful  moment  which  is  slowly  moving  on.  I 
is  in  these  hours  that,  having  gone  through  in  imag- 
ination the  whole  circle  of  our  resources,  and  found 
them  nothing,  and  ourselves  powerless,  as  in  the  hands 
of  a  destiny,  there  comes  a  strange  and  nameless 
dread,  a  horrible  feeling  of  insecurity,  which  gives  the 
consciousness  of  a  want,  and  forces  us  to  feel  out  into 
the  abyss  for  something  that  is  mightier  than  flesh  and 
Dlood  to  loan  upon. 

Then,  therefore,  it  was  that  there  came  the  moment 
of  a  conflict  within  the  soul  of  Jacob,  so  terrible  and 
so  violent  that  it  seemed  an  actual  struggle  with  a 
living  man.  In  the  darkness  he  had  heard  a  Voice, 
and  came  in  contact  with  a  Form,  and  felt  a  Presence, 
the  reality  of  which  there  was  no  mistaking.  Now, 
to  the  unscientific  mind,  that  which  is  real  seems  to 
be  necessarily  material  too.  What  wonder  if,  to  the 
unscientific  mind  of  Jacob,  this  conflict,  so  real,  and 
attended  in  his  person  with  such  tangible  results, 
seemed  all  human  and  material  —  a  conflict  with  a 
tangible  antagonist?  What  wonder  if  tradition  pre 
served  it  in  such  a  form  ?  Suppose  we  admit  that  the 
Being  whose  awful  presence  Jacob  felt  had  no  Form 
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which  could  be  grappled  by  a  human  hand,  —  is  it  less 
real  for  that  ?  Are  there  no  realities  but  those  which 
the  hand  can  touch  and  the  eye  see  ? 

Jacob  in  that  hour  felt  the  dark  secret  and  mystery 
of  existence. 

Upon  this  I  shall  make  three  remarks. 

1.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  contrast  observable 
between  this  and  a  former  revelation  mado  to  Jacob's 
BouL  This  was  not  the  first  time  it  had  found  itself 
fcco  to  face  with  God.  Twenty  years  before,  he  had 
seen  in  vision  a  ladder  reared  against  the  sky,  and 
angels  ascending  and  descending  on  it.  Exceedingly 
remarkable.  Immediately  after  his  transgression,  when 
leaving  his  father's  home,  a  banished  man,  to  be  a 
wanderer  for  many  years,  this  first  meeting  took 
place.  Fresh  from  his  sin,  God  met  him  in  tender- 
Dess  and  forgiveness.  Ho  saw  the  token  which  told 
liim  that  all  communication  between  heaven  and 
earth  was  not  severed.  The  way  was  clear  and  unim- 
peded still.  Messages  of  reciprocated  love  might 
pass  between  the  Father  and  His  sinful  child,  as  the 
angels  in  the  dream  ascended  and  descended  on  tho 
visionary  ladder.  The  possibility  of  saintliness  was 
nut  forfeited.  All  that  the  Vision  taught  him.  Then 
took  place  that  touching  Covenant,  in  which  Jacob 
hound  himself  to  servo  gratefully  his  father's  God, 
and  vowed  the  vow  of  a  consecrated  heart  to  Him. 
All  that  was  now  past.  Afler  twenty  years,  God 
met  him  a;:,*;vin  ;  but  this  second  intercourse  was  of  a 
very  diflerent  character.  It  was  no  longer  God  tho 
Forgiver,  God  tho  Protector,  God  the  covenanting 
Love,  that  met  Jacob;  but  God  tlie  Awful,  the  Un- 
tamable,   ^Nhose    breath    blasts,  and   at  whoso    touch 
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the  flesh  of  the  mortal  shrinks  and  shrivels  up.  This 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. You  would  have  expected  the  darker  vision 
of  experience  to  come  first.  First  the  storm-struggle 
of  the  soul ;  then  the  Vision  of  Peace.  It  was  exactly 
the  reverse. 

Yet  all  this,  tried  by  experience,  is  a  most  true  and 
living  account.  The  awful  feelings  about  Life  atid 
God  are  not  those  which  characterize  our  earlier 
years.  It  is  quite  natural  that,  in  the  first  espousals 
of  the  soul  in  its  freshness  to  God,  bright  and  hopeful 
feelings  should  be  the  predominant  or  the  only  oneR. 
Joy  marks,  and  ought  to  mark,  early  religion.  Nay, 
by  God^s  merciful  arrangement,  even  sin  is  not  that 
crushing  thing  in  early  life  which  it  sometimes  be- 
comes in  later  years,  when  we  mouni  not  so  much  a 
calculable  number  of  sinful  acts,  as  a  deep,  pervading 
sinfulness.  Remorse  does  not  corrode  with  its  evil 
power  then.  Forgiveness  is  not  only  granted,  but 
consciously  and  joyishly  felt.  It  is  as  life  maturea 
that  the  weight  of  life,  the  burden  of  this  unintelligi- 
ble world,  and  the  mystery  of  the  hidden  God,  are 
felt. 

A  vast  amount  of  insincerity  is  produced  t^'  mistak- 
ing this.  Wo  expect  in  the  religion  of  the  child  the 
experience  which  can  only  be  true  in  the  religion  of 
the  man.  Wo  force  into  their  lips  the  language  which 
describes  the  wrestling  of  the  soul  with  God.  It  is 
twenty  years  too  soon.  God,  in  his  awfulness,  the 
thought  of  mystery  which  scathes  the  soul  —  how  can 
they  know  that  yet,  before  they  have  got  the  thews 
and  sinews  of  the  man's  heart  to  master  such  a 
thought  ?    They  know  nothing  yet  —  they  onght  tc 
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know  nothing  yet  —  of  God,  but  as  the  Father  who  is 
around  their  beds ;  they  ought  to  see  nothing  yet  but 
Heaven  opened,  and  angels  ascending  and  descending. 

This  morning,  my  young  brethren,  you  presented 
yourselves  at  the  Communion  Table  for  the  first  time* 
Some  of  yeu,  w6  trust,  wore  conscious  of  meeting 
God.  Only  let  us  not  confound  the  dates  of  Christian 
experience.  If  you  did,  it  was  not  as  Jacob  met  God 
on  this  occasion,  but  rather  as  he  met  Him  on  tho 
earlier  one.  It  were  only  a  miserable  forcing  of 
insincerity  upon  you  to  require  that  this  solemn,  fear- 
ful sensation  of  his  should  be  yours.  Bather,  we 
trust,  you  felt  God  present  as  the  Lord  of  Love.  A 
ladder  was  raised  for  you  to  Heaven.  0  I  we  trust 
that  the  feeling  in  some  cases,  at  least,  was  this,  —  as 
of  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  a  child  of 
GoA 

2.  Again,  I  remark,  that  the  end  and  aim  ot  Jacob's 
struggle  was  to  know  the  name  of  God.  "  Tell  mo,  I 
pray  thee,  Thy  Name."  A  very  unimportant  desire,  at 
first  sight.  For  what  signifies  a  name?  In  theso 
<lay8,  when  names  are  only  epithets,  it  signifies  noth- 
ing. "Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,"  as  the  "Universal 
Prayer  "  insinuates,  are  all  the  same.  Now,  to  assert 
that  it  matters  not  whether  God  be  called  Jehovah, 
Jove,  or  Lord,  is  true,  if  it  mean  this,  that  a  devout 
and  earnest  heart  is  accepted  by  God,  let  the  name  bo 
what  it  will  by  which  He  is  addressed.  But  if  it  mean 
that  Jove  and  Jehovah  express  tho  same  Being,  —  that 
the  character  of  Ifim  whom  tho  Pagan  worshipped 
was  the  sanie  as  the   chanicter  of  Ilim  whom  Israel 

adored  under  the  name  of  Jehovah,  —  that  they  refer 
6* 
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to  tbe  same  group  of  ideas,  —  or  that  always  names 
are  but  names,  then  we  must  look  much  deeper. 

In  the  Hebrew  history  are  discernible  three  periods 
distinctly  marked,  in  which  names  and  words  bore 
very  different  characters.  These  three,  it  has  been 
observed  by  acute  philologists,  correspond  to  the 
periods  in  which  the  nation  bore  the  three  difieront 
appellations  of  Ilebrews,  Israelites,  Jews. 

In  the  first  of  these  periods,  names  meant  tmthSi 
and  words  wore  the  symbols  of  realities.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  names  given  then  were  Bimplicity 
and  sincerity.  They  were  drawn  from  a  few  simple 
sources :  either  from  some  characteristic  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual, as  Jacob,  the  supplanter,  or  Moses,  drawn 
from  the  water ;  or  from  the  idea  of  family,  as  Ben- 
jamin, the  son  of  my  right  hand ;  or  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  tribe  or  nation,  then  gradually  consolidat> 
ing  itself;  or,  lastly,  from  the  religious  idea  of  G-od. 
But  in  this  case  not  the  highest  notion  of  God,  —  not 
Jah  or  Jehovah,  but  simply  the  earlier  and  simple  idea 
of  Deity:  EI.  Israel,  the  prince  of  El;  Peniel,  the 
face  of  El. 

In  these  days  names  were  real,  but  the  conceptions 
they  contained  were  not  the  loftiest. 

The  second  period  begins  about  the  time  of  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  and  it  is  characterized  by  nnar 
bated  simplicity,  with  the  addition  of  sublimer  thought, 
and  feeling  more  intensely  religious.  The  heart  of 
the  nation  was  big  with  mighty  and  new  religious 
truth,  and  the  feelings  with  which  the  national  heart 
was  swelling  found  vent  in  the  names  which  were 
given  abundantly.  God,  under  His  name  Jah,  the 
noblest  assemblage  of  soix'tual  truths  yet  conceived, 
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the  adjunct  to  names  of  places  and  persons. 
CDahea's  name  is  changed  into  Jelioshua. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  in  this  period  there  was  no  fas- 

t;idioiis,  over-refined  chariness  in  the  use  of  that  name. 

Bf  en  conscious  of  deep  and  real  reverence  are  not  feap- 

fiil  of  the  appearance  of  irreverence.     The  word  became 

^  common  word,  as  it  always  may,  so  long  as  it  is  /eft, 

d  awe  is  real.     A  mighty  cedar  was  called  a  cedar  of 

ehovah,  —  a  lofty  mountain,  a  mountain  of  Jehovah. 

luman  beauty  even  was  praised  by  such  an  epithet. 

was  divinely  fiiir,  beautiful  to  God.     The  Eternal 

ame   became  an   adjunct.     No  beauty,  no  greatness, 

o  goodness,  was  conceivable,  except  as  emanating  from 

im :  therefore  His  name  was  freely  but  most  devoutly 


Like  the  earlier  period,  in  this,  too,  words  mean  i*eal- 
ies;  but,  unlike  the  earlier   period,  they  arc   impreg- 
tod  with  deeper  religions  thought. 
The   third   period   was   at   its  zenith  in  the  time  of 
hrist:  —  words   had   lost    their   meaning,   and   shared 
e  hollow,  unreal  state  of  all  things.     A  man's  name 
ight  be  Judas,  and  still  he  might   1x3   a   traitor.     A 
^^nan   might   be    called    Phansee,    exclusively   religious, 
^nd  yet  the  name  might  only  cover  the  hollowncss  of 
liypocrisy  ;  or,  he  might  be  called  most  noble  Fcstus, 
and  be  the  meanest  tyrant  that  ever  sat  upon  a  pro- 
consular   chair.     This   is   the   period    in    wliich    every 
keen   and  wise  observer   knows  that  the  decay  of  na- 
tional religious  feeling  has  begun.     That  decay  in  the 
meaning   of  words,    that   lowering    of  the   standard   of 
the  ideas  for  which   they  stand,  is  a   certain    mark   of 
this.     The   debasement  of  a   language  is    a  sure  mark 
of  the  debasement  of  a  nation.     The  insincerity  of  a 
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langnage  is  a  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  a  nation ;  fbf 
a  time  comes  in  the  history  of  a  nation  when  words  no 
longer  stand  for  things ;  when  names  are  given  for  the 
isake  of  an  euphonious  sound,  and  when  titles  are  but 
the  epithets  of  unmeaning  courtesy;  —  a  time  When 
Majesty,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Most  Noble,  Wor- 
shipful, and  Honorable,  not  only  mean  nothing,  but 
do  not  flush  the  cheek  with  the  shame  of  convicted 
feJsehood  when  they  are  worn  as  empty  ornaments. 

The  Name  of  God  shares  this  flite.  A  nation  may 
reach  the  state  in  which  the  Eternal  Name  can  bo 
used  to  point  a  sentence,  or  adorn  a  familiar  conver- 
sation, and  no  longer  shock  the  ear  with  the  sound  of 
blasphemy,  because  in  good  truth  the  Name  no  loliger 
stands  for  the  Highest,  but  for  a  meaner  conceptibh, 
an  idol  of  the  debased  mind.  E,  g.  In  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, the  language  of  a  light  and  irreligious  people, 
the  Eternal  Name  can  be  used  as  a  light  expletive  and 
conversational  ejaculation,  and  not  shock  any  religious 
sensibility.  You  could  not  do  that  in  English.  It 
would  sound  like  a  blasphemy  to  say,  in  light  talk.  My 
God  1  or,  Good  God !  Your  flesh  would  creep  at 
hearing  it.  But  in  that  language  the  word  has  lost 
its  sacredness,  because  it  has  lost  its  meaning.  It 
means  no  more  than  Jove  or  Baal.  It  means  a  Being 
whose  existence  has  become  a  nursery  fable..  No  mai- 
vel  that  wo  are  taught  to  pray,  "ITallowcd  be  Tliy 
Name."  We  cannot  pray  a  deeper  prayer  for  our 
country  than  to  say,  Never  may  that  Name  in  Enfc- 
lish  stand  for  a  lower  idea  than  it  stands  for  now. 
There  is  a  solemn  power  in  words,  because  words 
are  the  exi)res9ion  of  character.  "  By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shult 
be  condcMuncd." 
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^t^  fti  thte  period,  exftctily  fti  ptioportSon  bs  Witft 
toleftnity  \t>f  tfc^  hJ^  xvtis  gone,  reverence  N^tts  Bcinr- 
pnlonsly  paid  to  tho  corpse-like  word  which  remained 
and  had  oncd  chclosed  it.  Ih  that  hoHow,  artificial 
age,  t)ie  Jew  would  Wipe  his  peta  before  he  ventnrod 
to  write  the  Name — he  wonld  leave  ont  the  vowela  of 
the  feacred  Jehovah,  and  substitute  those  of  the  less 
Micred  Blohim.  lA  that  kind  of  age,  too,  men  bow  to 
the  tiame  of  J'esus  often  just  in  that  proportion  itt 
which  they  have  ceased  to  recognijjo  His  true  grand- 
eur and  majesty  of  character. 

lA  Buch  an  tige,  it  would  be  indeed  preposterous  to 
l|>end  the  strength  upon  an  inquiry  such  as  this:  — 
'*Tell  me  Thy  Name?"  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  — 
^hat  matter?  But  Jacob  did  not  live  in  this  third 
period,  when  names  meant  nothing;  nor  did  he  live  in 
the  second,  when  words  contained  the  decpajt  truth 
the  nation  is  ever  dcj^tincd  to  receive.  But  he  lived 
in  the  first  age,  when  men  are  sincere,  and  truthful, 
and  earnest,  and  names  exhibit  character.  To  tell 
Jacob  the  Name  of  God  was  to  reveal  to  him  what 
God  is,  and  who. 

3.  I  obser\^e  a  third  thing.  This  desire  of  Jacob's 
was  not  the  one  we  should  naturally  have  expected  oit 
.<nch  an  occasion.  He  is  alone ;  his  past  fault  iJ^ 
coming  retril>utively  on  a  guilty  conscience ;  ho 
dreads  the  meeting  with  his  brother.  His  soul  is 
a;r«mized  with  (hotj  and  that  we  naturally  oxj  ect  wiP 
be  the  subject  and  the  burden  of  his  prayer.  No  such 
thing!  Not  a  word  about  Esau  —  not  a  word  about 
personal  danger  at  all.  AH  that  is  banislicd  complettdy 
for  tho  time,  and  deeper  thoughts  are  gra])pling  with 
his  soul.     To  get  safe  through  to-morrow?     No,  no 
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no !  To  be  blessed  by  God  —  to  know  Him,  and  what 
He  is  —  that  is  the  battle  of  Jacob's  soul  from  sunset 
till  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  that  is  our  struggle  —  the  struggle.  Let  any 
true  man  go  down  into  the  deeps  of  his  own  beings 
and  answer  us,  —  What  is  the  cry  that  comes  from  the 
most  real  part  of  his  nature?  Is  it  the  cry  for  daily 
broad  ?  Jacob  asked  for  that  in  his  frst  communing 
with  God  —  preservation,  safety.  Is  it  even  tiiis, — 
to  be  forgiven  our  sins?  Jacob  had  a  sin  to  be  for- 
given, and  in  that  most  solemn  moment  of  his  exist* 
once  he  did  not  say  a  syllable  about  it.  Or  is  it  this, — 
"  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name  "  ?  No,  my  brethren.  Out 
of  our  frail  and  yet  sublime  humanity,  the  demand 
that  rises  in  the  earthlier  hours  of  our  religion  may  bo 
tliis,  —  Save  my  soul ;  but  ui  the  most  unearthly  mo- 
ments it  is  this,  — "  Toll  mo  Thy  Name,"  We  move 
through  a  world  of  mystery ;  and  the  deepest  question 
is, — What  is  the  Being  that  is  ever  near,  sometimes 
felt,  never  seen ;  that  which  has  haunted  us  from  child- 
hood w4th  a  dream  of  something  surpassingly  fair, 
which  has  never  yet  been  realized ;  that  which  sweeps 
through  the  soul  at  times  as  a  desolation,  like  the  blast 
from  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  leaving  us 
stricken  and  silent  in  our  loneliness ;  that  which  has 
touched  us  in  pur  tenderest  point,  and  the  flesh  has 
quivered  with  agony,  and  our  mortal  aficctions  have 
shrivelled  up  with  pain ;  that  which  comes  to  us  in 
aspirations  of  nobleness,  and  conceptions  of  super- 
human excellence  ?  Shall  we  say  It,  or  He  ?  Wliat  is 
It?  Wlio  is  He?  Those  anticipations  of  Immortality 
and  God  —  what  are  they  ?  Are  they  the  mere  throb* 
bings  of  my  own  heart,  heard  and  mistaken  for  a  liv* 
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nig  something  beside  me  ?  Are  they  the  sound  of  my 
own  wishes  echoing  through  the  vast  void  of  Nothing- 
ness? or,  shall  I  call  them  God,  Father,  Spirit,  Love? 
A  living  Being  within  me  or  outside  mo?  Tell  me 
Thy  Name,  thou  awful  mystery  of  Loveliness !  That 
is  the  struggle  of  all  earnest  hfe. 

Wo  come  now  to 

IL  The  revelation  of  the  Mystery. 

1.  It  was  revealed  by  awe.  Very  significantly  are 
we  told  that  the  Divine  antagonist  seemed  as  it  were 
anxious  to  depart,  as  the  day  was  about  to  dawn ;  and 
tliat  Jacob  held  him  more  convulsively  fast,  as  if  aware 
that  the  daylight  was  likely  to  rob  him  of  his  antici- 
pated blessing;  in  which  tlioro  sooms  concealed  a  very 
deep  truth.  God  is  approaclicd  more  nearly  in  that 
which  is  indefinite  than  in  that  wliicli  is  definite  and 
distinct.  Ho  is  felt  in  awe,  and  wonder,  and  worship, 
rather  than  in  clear  conceptions.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  darkness  has  more  of  God  than  light  has.  He 
dwells  in  the  thick  darkness.  Moments  of  tender, 
vague  mystery  often  bring  distinctly  the  feeling  of 
His  presence.  When  day  breaks  and  distinctness 
comes,  the  Divine  has  evaporated  from  the  soul  like 
morning  dew.  In  sorrow,  haunted  by  uncertain  pre- 
sent imeiits,  we  feel  tlio  Infinite  around  us.  The  gloom 
disperses,  the  wt)rkrs  joy  comes  a;i:ain;  and  it  seems  as 
if  (jiul  were  gone  —  the  Bein^  wlio  had  touched  us 
witli  a  witliering  hand,  wrestU'd  witli  us,  yet  whose 
presence,  even  when  most  terril)lo,  was  more  blessed 
than  His  absence.  It  is  true,  even  literally,  that  tho 
darkness  reveals  God.  Every  niorninjL!:  God  draws  tho 
curtain  i)f  tho  p^irish  lii^lit  across  His  eternity,  and 
we  lose  the  Infinite.     AVe  look  down  on  earth  instead 
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of  up  to  heaven  ;  on  a  narrower  and  more  contracted 
spectacle — that  which  is  examined  by  the  microscope 
when  the  telescope  is  laid  aside  —  smallness,  instead 
of  vastness.  '^  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to 
his  labor  till  the  evening ; "  and  in  the  dust  and  petti- 
ness of  life  we  seem  to  cease  to  behold  Him.  Then  at 
night  He  undraws  the  curtain  again,  and  we  see  how 
much  of  God  and  Eternity  the  bright,  distinct  day  had 
hidden  from  us.  Yes,  in  solitary,  silent,  vague  dark* 
ness,  the  Awfiil  One  is  near. 

This  morning,  young  brethren,  we  endeavored  to 
act  on  this  belief —  we  mot  in  stillness,  before  the  full, 
broad  glare  of  day  had  rested  on  our  world.  Your 
first  communion  implored  His  blessing  in  the  earlier 
hour  which  seems  so  peculiarly  His.  Before  the  dull, 
and  deadening,  and  earthward  influences  of  the  world 
had  dried  up  the  dew  of  fresh  morning  feeling,  you 
tried  to  fortify  your  souls  with  a  sense  of  His  pres- 
ence. This  night,  before  to-morrow's  light  shall 
dawn,  pray  that  He  will  not  depart  until  He  has  left 
upon  your  hearts  the  blessing  of  a  strength  which  shaU 
be  yours  through  the  garish  day,  and  through  dry, 
scorching  hfe,  even  to  the  close  of  your  days. 

2.  Again;  this  revelation  was  made  in  an  unsyt 
labled  blessing.  Jacob  requested  two  things.  Ha 
asked  for  a  blessing,  and  he  prayed  to  know  the  Name 
of  God.  God  gjive  him  tho  blessing.  "  He  blessed 
him  tliere,"  but  refused  to  toll  his  Name.  "  Whereforo 
dost  thou  ask  after  my  Name  ?  " 

In  this,  too,  seems  to  he  a  most  important  tnith. 
Names  have  a  power,  a  strange  power,  of  hiding  God, 
Speech  has  been  bitterly  defined  as  tho  art  of  hiding 
thought.    Well,  that   sarcastic  definition  has  in  it  « 
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tmih.  The  Eternal  Woid  i^i  tUe  I^vealer  pf  (}q(J/h 
thought ;  and  every  true  woi'd  of  xoan  ia  originalljr  tA\€^ 
expremon  of  9i  thought;  but  \>y  degroe3  thei  woxd 
iiides  the  thought.  Language  is  valuable  for  the  tl\iug^ 
of  this  life ;  but  for  the  thiugs  of  the  other  MTprildy  \\ 
i!4  an  encumbrance  almost  as  much  as  an  aa^istai^c^ 
Words  often  hide  from  ua  our  ignorance  of  even 
earthly  truth.  The  child  ^aks  for  informatioUi  axld  we 
f^utiate  hia  cm^iosity  with  words.  Who  does  not  kno\Y 
how  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  name  of  aoyt^f^ 
strange  bird  or  plant,  or  the  name  of  some  ne\^  law  i^ 
nature?  It  ia  a  mystery  perplexi^g  us  before,  ^f^ 
get  the  name,  and  fancy  we  understand  9omet^^ 
more  than  we  did  before ;  but,  in  truth,  we  ^r©  mo^pfi 
lii»pelessly  ignorant;  for  before  we  felt  there  was  ^ 
st.>iuothiug  we  had  not  attained,  and  so  wo  inquired 
and  searched;  now,  we  fancy  \yc  possess  it,  becai^ae 
\ve  have  got  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  ;  and  the 
word  covers  over  the  abyss  of  our  ignorance.  1^ 
Jacob  had  got  a  wordy  tluit  word  might  have  satisfied 
him.  lie  would  have  said,  Now  I  under^t^nd  Qo4| 
and  know  all  about  Him. 

Besides,  names  and  words  soon  lose  their  meaning, 
hi  tlie  process  of  years  and  centuries  the  meaning  dies 
4.tf  thorn,  like  tlie  sunlight  from  the  hills.     The  hills  arft 

iUiTK the  color  and  life  are   gone.     The  words  of 

fhat  creed,  for  example,  which  we  read  last  Sunday 
1 1  ho  Alhanariian),  Were  Hving  words  a  few  cei^turiea 
.1^..  They  have  changed  their  meaning,  and  are,  tq 
niii»;ty-nine  out  of  every  hundred,  only  dead  words.  Yet 
invu  ten.i'-ion^ly  hold  to  the  expressions  of  which  they 
iIm  nnt  iindrrsiand  the  meaning,  and  which  have  a  very 
dillor«*at   meaning   now  from  that    they  hi^d   onco-r 
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Person,  Procession,  Substance;  and  they  are  almost 
ii^orse  with  them  than  without  them,  for  they  conceal 
their  ignorance,  and  place  a  barrier  against  the  ear 
nestness  of  inquiry.  We  repeat  the  creed  by  rote,  and 
the  profound  truths  of  Being  which  the  creed  contains^ 
how  many  of  us  understand  ? 

All  this  affords  an  instructive  lesson  to  parents  and 
to  teachers.  In  the  education  of  a  pupil  or  a  child, 
the  wise  way  is  to  deal  with  him  as  God  dealt  with 
His  pupil,  the  child-man  Jacob ;  for  before  the  teach* 
ing  of  God,  the  wisest  man  —  what  is  he  but  a  child  ? 
God's  plan  was  not  to  give  names  and  words,  but 
truths  of  feeling.  That  night,  in  that  strange  scene, 
He  impressed  on  Jacob's  soul  a  religious  awe  which 
was  hereafter  to  develop, — not  a  set  of  formal  ex- 
pressions, which  would  have  satisfied  with  husks  the 
cravings  of  the  intellect,  and  shut  up  the  soul: — Jacob 
felt  the  Infinite,  who  is  more  truly  felt  when  least 
named.  Words  would  have  reduced  that  to  the  Finite  : 
for,  0 1  to  know  all  about  God  is  one  thing — to  know 
the  living  God  is  another.  Our  rule  seems  to  be  this : 
Let  a  child's  religion  be  expansive  —  capable  of  ex- 
pansion  —  as  Uttle  systematic  as  possible :  let  it  lie 
upon  the  heart  like  the  light,  loose  soil,  which  can  be 
broken  through  as  the  heart  bursts  into  fuller  life.  If 
it  be  trodden  down  hard  and  stiff  in  formularies,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  whole  must  be  burst 
through,  and  broken  violently,  and  thrown  off  alto- 
gether, when  the  soul  requires  room  to  germinate. 

And  in  this  way,  my  young  brethren,  I  have  tried  to 
deal  with  you.  Not  in  creeds,  nor  even  in  the  stiff 
ness  of  the  catechism,  has  truth  l)een  put  before  you, 
|(ather   has  it  been  trusted  to  the   impulses  of  the 
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Aeart ;  on  wJiichi  we  believe,  God  works  more  ef&car 
cioualy  thai  we  can  do.  A  few  Biinplo  truths:  aQ4 
then  these  have  been  left  to  work,  and  germinate,  and 
BwelL  Baptism  reveals  to  you  this  truth  for  the  heart, 
that  God  is  your  Father,  and  that  Christ  has  encour* 
aged  you  to  ^ve  as  your  Father's  children.  It  has  re* 
vealed  that  name  which  Jacob  knew  not — Love.  Con« 
firmation  has  told  you  another  truth,  that  of  self-dedi- 
cation  to  Him.  Heaven  is  the  service  of  God.  Tbo 
highest  blessedness  of  life  is  powers  and  self  conse* 
crated  to  His  will  These  are  the  germs  of  truth :  but 
it  would  have  been  miserable  self-delusion,  and  most 
pernicious  teaching,  to  have  aimed  at  exhausting 
truth,  or  systematizing  it.  Wo  are  jealous  of  over-sys* 
teuuitic  teaching.  God^s  love  to  you  —  the  sacrifice 
of  your  hves  to  God  —  but  tlio  meaning  of  that? 
0!  along,  long  life  will  not  exhaust  the  meaning  — 
tiid  Name  of  God.  Feel  Ilim  more  and  more — all  else 
is  but  empty  words. 

Lastly,  the  effect  of  this  Revelation  was  to  change 
Jacob's  cliaracter.  His  mime  was  changed  from  Jacob 
to  Israel,  because  himself  was  an  altered  man.  Hither- 
to there  had  been  something  subtle  in  his  character  — 
a  certain  cunning  and  craft  —  a  want  of  breadth,  as  if 
ht?  h:ul  no  firm  footing  upon  reality.  The  forgiveness 
^•f  God  twenty  years  before  had  not  altered  this.  Ho 
n^innined  Jacob,  the  subtle  supplanter,  still.  For,  in- 
•  loed,  a  man  whose  religion  is  chiefly  the  sense  of  for- 
^Iveno!*s  does  not  thereby  rise  into  integrity  or  firm- 
iiesi<  of  character  —  a  certain  tcnvlcrnoss  of  character 
niHV  very  easily  go  along  with  a  grout  deal  of  subtlety. 
Jjicob  was  tcnrler  and  devout,  and  grateful  for  God's 
I>ar  Jun,  and  only  livUf  honest  still.     But  this  half-insin- 
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cere  man  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  awful  Go<l, 
and  his  subtlety  falls  from  him.  He  becomes  real  at 
once.  Every  insincere  habit  of  mind  shrivels  iu  the 
face  of  God.  One  clear, true  glance  into  the  depths  of 
Being,  and  the  wJiole  man  is  altered.  The  name 
changes  because  the  character  has  changed.  No  longer 
Jacob  the  supplantor,  but  Israel  the  Prince  of  God  — 
the  champion  of  the  Lord,  who  had  fought  with  God 
and  conquered ;  and  who,  henceforth,  will  fight  /or 
God,  and  be  His  true,  loyal  soldier :  a  larger,  more  un- 
solfiali  name  — a  larger  and  more  unselfish  man  —  hon- 
est and  true,  at  last.  No  man  becomes  honest  till  he 
has  got  face  to  face  with  God.  There  is  a  certain 
insincerity  about  us  all  —  a  something  dramatic.  One 
of  those  dreadful  moments  which  throw  us  upon  onr- 
selves,  and  strip  off  the  hollowness  of  our  outside 
show,  must  come  before  the  insincere  is  true. 

And  again,  young  brethren,  such  a  moment,  at  lea^t 
of  truthfulness,  ought  to  have  been  this  morning.  Let 
the  old  pass.  Let  the  name  of  the  world  pass  into  the 
Christian  name.  Baptism  and  Confirmation :  the  one 
gives,  and  the  other  reminds  us  of  the  giving  of  a 
better  name  and  a  truer.  Henceforth  be  men.  Lose 
the  natural  frailty,  whatever  it  is.  See  God,  and  you 
will  lose  it. 

To  conclude ;  here  is  a  question  for  each  man  sep- 
arately,—  What  is  the  name  of  your  God?  Not  in 
the  sense  of  this  age,  but  in  the  sense  of  Jacob's  age. 
What  is  the  Name  of  the  Deity  you  worship?  In  the 
present  modern  sense  of  Name,  by  which  nothing, 
more  than  epithet  is  meant,  of  course  the  reply  is 
easy.  The  name  of  yours  is  the  God  of  Christian 
worship  —  the  three-fold  One  —  the  author  of  Exists 
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ence,  manifested  in  Divine  humanity,  commingling 
with  us  as  pure  spirit  —  the  Father,  S^m,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  That,  of  course,  you  say  is  the  name  of  your 
God. '  Now,  put  away  names  —  give  words  to  the 
winds.  What  do  you  adore  in  your  hear',  or  hearts  ? 
What  is  the  name  oftenest  on  your  lips  in  your  unfet- 
tered, spontaneous  moments  ?  If  we  overheard  your 
secret  thoughts,  who  and  what  is  it  which  is  to  jou 
the  greatest  and  the  best  that  you  would  desire  to 
realize  ?  The  character  of  the  rich  man,  or  the  suc- 
cessful, or  the  admired?  Would  the  worst  misery 
itliich  could  happen  to  you  be  the  wreck  of  property 
—  the  worst  shame,  not  to  have  done  wrong,  but  to 
have  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  society  ?  Then,  in  the 
classifications  of  earth,  which  separate  men  into  Jews, 
Christians,  Mahometans,  &c.,  you  may  rank  as  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  Christian's  God.  But  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  heaven,  where  names  cannot  stand  for  things, 
God  sees  you  as  an  idolater  —  your  highest  is  not  His 
highest.  The  Name  that  is  above  every  name  is  not 
the  description  of  your  God. 

For  life,  and  death  we  have  made  our  choice.  The 
life  of  Christ  —  the  life  of  truth  and  love;  and  if  it 
must  be,  as  the  result  of  that,  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
with  the  obloquy  and  shame  that  wait  on  truth  — 
that  is  the  name  before  whicli  we  bow.  In  this 
world  "  there  are  Gods  many,  and  Lords  many ;  but 
to  us  there  is  one  Lord,  tho  Fatlier  of  our  Lord  Josu9 
Christ." 


IV. 

[Proached  August  12th,  1849.] 

CHRISTUN  PROGRESS  BY  OBLIVION  OF  TUB  PAST. 

Phil.  iii.  13,  M.  —  **  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  haTO  apprehended  : 
but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  tliose  things  "which  are  behind,  and 
roaolilng  fbrth  unto  those  tilings  which  are  before,  I  pren  toward  ihn 
uark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  oalliug  of  Qod  in  Christ  Jeeus*" 

TiiE  first  thing  wliicli  strikes  us,  on  reading  these 
verses,  is,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  places  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  persons  whom  he  addresses.  Ho  speaks 
to  them  as  frail,  weak  men ;  and  he  gives  them  in  him- 
self a  specimen  of  what  frailty  and  weakness  can 
achieve  in  the  strength  of  Christ.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  passage  before  ns  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  in  all  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  For  there 
is  one  aspect  in  which  the  apostle  is  presented  to  us, 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  depressing  one.  When  we  look 
at  his  almost  superhuman  career,  reverence  and  admi* 
ration  we  must  feel;  but  so  far  does  he  seem  removed 
from  ordinary  life,  that  imitation  appears  out  of  the 
question.  Let  us  select  but  two  instances  of  tlffe  dis- 
couraging aspect  of  the  apostle's  life.  Most  of  us 
know  the  feeling  of  unaccountable  depression  which 
rests  upon  us  when  we  find  ourselves  alone  in  a  foreign 

town,  with  its  tide  of  population  ebbing  and  flowing 
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past  Ufli  a  mass  of  human  life  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
nothing.  But  that  was  PauPs  daily  existence.  He 
had  consecrated  himself  to  an  almost  perpetual  exile. 
He  had  given  up  the  endearments  of  domestic  hfe  for* 
ever.  Home,  in  this  world,  St.  Paul  had  none.  With 
a  capacity  for  the  tenderest  feehngs  of  our  nature,  he 
had  chosen  for  his  lot  the  task  of  living  among  strangers, 
and  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  be  strangers  quitting 
them  again.  He  went  on  month  by  month  attaching 
congregations  to  himseli',  and  month  by  month  doom- 
ing himself  to  severance.  And  yet,  I  know  not  that 
we  read  of  one  single  trace  of  depression  or  discour* 
agement  suffered  to  rest  on  the  apostle's  mind.  Ho 
seems  to  have  been  ever  fresh  and  sanguine,  the  salient 
energy  of  Lis  soul  rising  above  the  need  of  all  liuman 
sympathy.  It  is  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  mission- 
ary lile,  with  more  than  missionary  loneliness.  There 
is  something  almost  awful  in  the  thought  of  a  man 
Nyho  was  so  thoroughly  in  the  next  world  that  he 
needed  not  the  consolations  of  this  world.  And  yet, 
observe,  there  is  nothing  encouraging  for  ua  in  this. 
It  is  very  grand  to  look  upon,  very  commanding,  very 
full  of  awe ;  but  it  is  so  much  above  us,  so  little  like 
anything  human  that  we  know  of,  that  wo  content  our- 
Helves  with  gazing  on  him  as  on  the  gUding  swallow^s 
tiight,  wliich  we  wonder  at,  but  never  think  of  imi- 
tating. 

Xow,  let  us  look  at  one  other  feature  in  St.  PauPs 
cluiracter — his  superiority  to  those  temptixtit)ns  which 
arc  potent  with  ordinary  men.  Wo  say  notliin**;  of  his 
b'iing  above  the  love  of  money :  of  his  iudiilerenco 
to  a  life  of  comfort  and  personal  indulgence.  Those 
tumptations  only  assail  the  lower  part  of  our  nature ; 
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and  it  is  not  saintliness  to  be  above  these :  common 
excellence  is  impossible  otherwise.  But  when  wo 
come  to  look  for  those  temptations  which  master  the 
higher  and  the  nobler  man, —  ambition,  jealonsy,  pride, 
—  it  is  not  that  wel^ee  them  conquered  by  the  apostle; 
they  scarcely  seem  to  have  even  lodged  in  his  bosom 
at  all.  It  was  open  to  the  apostle,  if  he  had  felt  the 
ambition,  to  make  for  himself  a  name,  —  to  become 
the  leader  of  a  party  in  Corinth  and  in  the  world. 
And  yet  remember  we  not  how  sternly  he  put  doAvn 
the  thought,  and  how  he  labored  to  merg-e  his  indi- 
viduality in  the  cause,  and  make  himself  an  equal 
of  inferior  men  ?  "  Who,  then,  is  Paul,  and  who 
is  Apollos,  but  ministers,  servants,  by  whom  ye  be- 
lieved ?  " 

Agixiii,  in  respect  of  jealousy.  Jealousy  seems 
almost  inseparable  from  human  love.  It  is  but  the 
other  side  of  love,  the  shadow  cast  by  the  light  when 
the  darker  body  intervenes.  There  came  to  him  in 
prison  that  most  cutting  of  all  news  to  a  minister's 
heart,  that  others  were  trying  to  supplant  him  in  the 
affections  of  his  converts.  But  his  was  that  lofty 
love  which  cares  less  for  reciprocatioh  than  for  the 
well-behig  of  the  objects  loved.  The  rival  teachers 
were  teacliing  from  emulation ;  still  they  could  not 
but  bless  by  prcachhig  to  his  disciples.  What  then  It 
Notwithstanding  eveiy  way,  whether  in  pretence  oi 
in  truth,  "  Christ  is  preached;  and  I  therein  do  rejoieO; 
yea,  and  will  rejoice."  Not  a  trace  of  jealousy  in  these 
words. 

Once  more :  Degrading  things  were  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  most  liberal-minded  of  mankind  was 
charged  with  bigotry.    The  most  generous  of  men 
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was  sospected  of  avarice.  If  ever  pride  were  venial, 
it  had  been  then.  Yet  read  through  the  whole  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  say  if  one  spark 
of  pride  be  visible.  He  might  have  shut  himself  up 
in  high  and  dignified  silence ;  he  might  have  refused 
to  condescend  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  love  which 
liad  once  gro^vn  cold ;  and  yet  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  symptoms  of  ofiFended  pride.  Take  this  one  pas- 
eago  as  a  specimen :  "  Behold  this  third  time  I  am 
willing  to  come  unto  you  .  .  .  and  I  will  very  gladly 
Bpend  and  be  spent  for  you,  though  the  more  abun- 
dantly I  love  you,  the  less  I  am  beloved." 

In  this  there  is  very  Uttle  encouragement.  A  man 
HO  thoroughly  above  human  resentment,  human  pas- 
sions, human  weakness,  does  not  seem  to  us  an  example. 
The  nearer  humanity  approaches  a  perfect  standard, 
the  less  docs  it  command  our  sympathy.  A  man  must 
be  weak  before  we  can  feel  encouraged  to  attempt 
what  ho  has  done.  It  is  not  the  Redeemer's  sinless- 
net«,  nor  His  unconquerable  fidehty  to  duty,  nor  His 
superhuman  nobleness,  that  win  our  desire  to  imitate. 
ILither  His  tears  at  the  grave  of  friendship,  His  shrink- 
ing from  the  'sharpness  of  death,  and  the  feeling  of 
human  doubt  which  swept  across  His  soul  like  a  deso- 
lation —  these  make  him  one  of  us,  and  therefore  our 
example. 

Ami  it  is  on  this  account  that  this  passage  seems 
to  us  80  full  of  encouragement.  It  is  the  precious 
l>icturo  of  a  frail  and  struggling  apostle — preciouii 
iioth  to  the  man  and  to  the  minister.  To  the  man, 
l»ecauso  it  tells  Iiim  that  what  we  i'eel  Paul  felt,  —  imper- 
feet,  feeble,  far  from  what  he  would  wish  to  be ;  yet 
with  sanguine  hope,  expecting  progress  in  the  saintly 
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life.  Precious  to  the  miniister,  because  it  telLv  hiui 
that  his  very  weaknetis  may  be  subservient  to  a  peo- 
ple's streiigth.  Not  iu  his  transceiideut  gifts,  not 
in  his  saintly  endowments,  not  even  in  his  apostolic 
devotedness,  is  St.  Paul  so  close  to  our  hearts  as  when 
he  makes  himseli'  one  with  us,  and  says,  ''  Brethren, 
I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended."  And  we 
know  not  how  otherwise  any  minister  could  hope  to  do 
good,  when  lie  addresses  men  who  are  infinitely  hia 
superiors  in  almost  everything.  We  know  not  how 
else  he  could  iirge  on  to  a  sanctity  which  he  has 
not  himself  attained ;  we  know  not  how  he  could  dare 
to  speak  severely  of  weaknesses  by  wliich  he  himself 
is  overpowered,  and  passions  of  which  he  feels  him* 
self  all  the  terrible  tyranny,  if  it  were  not  that  he 
expects  to  have  tacitly  undor&tood  that  in  his  own 
case  which  the  apostle  urged  in  every  form  of  expres* 
sion :  Brethren,  be  as  I  am,  for  I  am  as  ye  are  — 
strugglhig,  baliled,  but  panting  for  emancipation. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  two  subjects : 

I.  The  apostle's  object  in  this  life. 

II.  I'ho  means  which  he  used  for  attaining  it. 

I.  The  apostle's  object  or  aim  in  this  life  was  "  per- 
fection ,"  In  the  verse  before  —  "  Not  as  though  I  hcwl 
alreadA  attained,  either  were  already  perfect."  Per- 
fection was  his  unreached  mark. 

And  1  iss  than  this  no  Christian  can  aim  at.  There 
are  giveii  ^o  us  "  exceeding  great  and  precious  prom- 
ises," that  ^y  means  of  these  we  might  be  partakera 
of  the  Divin^*^  Nature.  Not  to  bo  equal  to  the  stand- 
ard of  our  da\^,  nor  even  to  surpass  it;  not  to  be 
superior  to  th*    \nen  amongst  whom  we  live ;   not  to 
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forgive  those  who  have  little  to  be  forgiven ;  not  to 
love  our  friends :  but  to  be  the  children  of  our  Father; 
to  be  pure  even  as  Christ  is  pure;  to  be  "perfect  oven 
<i8  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect." 

It  is  easily  perceivable  why  this  perfection  is  unat- 
lAinable  in  this  life.  Faultlessness  is  conceivable^ 
oeing  merely  the  negation  of  evil.  But  perfection  is 
oositivoi  the  attainment  of  all  conceivable  dxcellence. 
vt  is  long  as  Eternity,  —  expansive  as  Gcd.  Perfeo- 
Uon  is  obr  mark :  yet  never  will  the  aim  be  so  true 
And  steady  as  to  strike  the  golden  centre.  Perfection 
of  character,  yet  even  to  the  dying  hour  it  will  be  but 
this,—  "  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended." 
Chri?tian  life  is  like  those  questions  in  mathematics 
which  never  can  be  exactly  answered.  All  you  can 
iittain  is  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  You  may 
labor  on  for  years  and  never  reach  it ;  yet  your  labor 
i:^  not  in  vain.  Every  figure  you  add  makes  the  frac- 
tion nearer  than  the  last  to  the  million  millionth ;  and 
so  it  is  with  holiness.  Christ  is  our  mark — the  perfect 
•standard  of  God  in  Christ.  But,  be  as  holy  as  you 
will,  there  is  a  step  nearer,  and  another,  and  another, 
and  po  infinitely  on. 

To  this  object  the  apostle  gave  himself  with  single- 
ness of  aim.  ^^TJiis  one  thing  I  do,^^  The  life  of  man 
i^  a  vagrant,  changeful  deyultoriness ;  like  that  of  chil- 
dn-n  importing  on  an  enamelled  meadow,  chasing  now 
a  i>ainted  butterfly,  which  loses  its  charm  by  leing 
caught ;  now  a  wreath  of  mist,  which  I'alh?  damp  upon 
llie  hand  with  disappointment;  now  a  feather  of 
tliistlc-<luwn,  which  is  crushed  in  the  grasj).  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  fickleness,  St.  Paul  had  found  a  pur- 
pose to  which  ho  gave  the  undivided  energy  of  his 
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Boul.    "This  ono  thing  I  do," — ^'I  press  toward  the 
mark." 

This  is  intelligible  enoiigh  in  the  case  of  a  minister; 
for,  whether  he  be  in  the  pulpit,  or  beside  a  sick  man's 
bed,  or  furnishing  his  mind  in  the  study,  evidently 
and  unmistakably  it  is  his  profession  to  be  doing  only 
one  thing.  But  in  the  manifold  life  of  the  man  of  the 
world,  and  business,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
how  this  can  be  carried  out.  To  answer  tuis,  we 
observe  there  is  a  difference  between  doing  axid  being. 
Perfection  is  being,  not  doing ;  it  is  not  to  effect  au 
act,  but  to  achieve  a  character.  If  the  aiip  of  life 
were  to  do  something,  then,  as  in  an  earthly  businesSi 
except  in  doing  this  one  thing  the  business  would  be 
at  a  stand-still.  The  student  is  not  doing  the  one  thing 
of  student-life  when  he  has  ceased  to  think  or  read. 
The  laborer  leaves  his  work  undone  when  the  spade  ia 
not  in  his  hand,  and  he  sits  beneath  the  hedge  to  rest. 
I>ut  in  Christian  life  every  moment  and  every  act  id 
an  opportunity  for  doing  the  one  thing  of  hecamiiig 
Christ-like.  Every  day  is  full  of  a  most  impressive 
experience.  Every  temptation  to  evil  temper  which 
i'dn  assail  us  to-day  will  be  an  opportunity  to  decide 
the  question  whether  we  shall  gain  the  calmness  and 
the  rest  of  Christ,  or  whether  we  shall  be  tossed  by 
the  restlessness  and  agitation  of  the  world.  Nay,  tlie 
very  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  day  and  night,  heat 
and  cold,  affecting  us  variably,  and  producing  exhil;i- 
ration  or  depression,  are  so  contrived  as  to  conduce 
towards  the  being  which  we  become,  and  decide 
whether  we  shall  be  masters  of  ourselves,  or  whether 
we  shall  be  swept  at  the  mercy  of  accident  and  cir- 
cumstance, miserably  8uscei)tible  of  merely  outwaril 
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Infinite  as  are  the  varietiea  of  life,  ao 
manifold  are  the  paths  to  saintly  character:  and  he 
who  haa  not  found  out  how  directly  or  indirectly  to 
make  everything  converge  towards  his  souPs  sanotifi- 
cation,  haa  aa  yet  missed  the  meaning  of  this  life. 

In  preaaing  towai'ds  this  '^mark,''  the  apostle  attained 
a  prize ;  and  here  I  offer  an  observation,  which  is  not 
one  of  mere  subtlety  of  refinement,  but  deeply  practi- 
cal. The  mark  was  perfection  of  character ;  the  prize 
waa  blessedness.  But  the  apostle  did  not  aim  at  the 
prise  of  blessedness :  he  aimed  at  the  mark  of  perfect- 
neaa.  In  Jbecoming  perfect  he  attained  happiness,  but 
his  primary  aim  was  not  happiness. 

We  may  understand  this  by  an  illustration.  In 
student-life  there  are  those  who  seek  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  and  there  are  those  who  seek  it  for  the  sako 
of  the  prize,  and  the  honor,  and  the  subsequent  success 
in  life  that  knowledge  brings.  To  those  who  seek 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  the  labor  is  itself  reward. 
Attainment  is  the  highest  reward.  Doubtless  the  prize 
stimalatea  exertion, — encourages  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  motive,  but  only  a  subordinate  one :  and  knowl- 
edge would  still  have  "a  price  above  rubies,"  if  there 
wtjre  no  prize  at  all.  They  who  seek  knowledge  for 
tlie  i^ake  of  a  prize  are  not  genuine  lovers  of  knowl- 
edge ;  they  only  love  the  rewards  of  knowledge :  had 
it  no  honor  or  substantial  advantage  connected  with  it, 
thcv  would  be  indolent. 

Applying  this  to  our  subject,  I  say  this  is  a  spurious 
proodness  which  is  good  for  tlie  sake  of  reward.  The 
oliild  that  speaks  the  truth  for  tiio  sake  of  the  praise 
of  truth  is  not  truthful.  The  man  who  is  hunost  be- 
cause honesty  is  the  best  policy  has  not  integrity  in 
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nis  heart.  He  who  endeavors  to  be  humble,  and  holy, 
and  perfect,  in  order  to  win  heaven,  has  only  a  couD' 
terfeit  religion.  God  for  His  own  sake,  Goodnesi 
because  it  is  good,  Truth  because  it  is  lovely, — this  is 
the  Christian's  aim.  The  prize  is  only  an  incentive . 
inseparable  from  Kuccess,  but  not  the  aim  itself. 

With  this  limitation,  however,  wo  remark,  that  it  is 
a  ChriHtian  duty  to  dwell  much  more  on  the  thought 
of  future  blessedness  tiian  most  men  do.  If  ever  the 
apostle's  steps  began  to  flag,  the  radiant  diadem  before 
him  gave  new  vigor  to  his  heart ;  and  we  know  how 
at  the  close  of  his  career  the  vision  became  ipore  vivid 
and  more  entrancing.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
mo  a  crown  of  glory  1  It  is  our  privilege,  if  wo  are 
on  our  way  to  God,  to  keep  steadily  before  us  the 
thought  of  home.  Make  it  a  matter  of  habit.  Porco 
yourselves  at  night,  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
bright  sights,  to  pause  to  think  of  the  heaven  which  is 
yours.  Let  it  calm  you,  and  ennoble  you,  and  give 
you  cheerfulness  to  endure.  It  was  so  that  Moses 
was  enabled  to  live  amongst  all  the  fascinations  of  his 
courtly  life  with  a  heart  unseduced  from  his  laborious 
destiny.  By  faith  .  .  .  .  "  esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt." 
Why  ?  "  For  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of 
the  reward."  It  was  so  that  our  Master  strengthened 
His  human  soul  for  its  sharp  earthly  endurance.  "  For 
the  joy  that  was  sot  before  Him,  He  endured  the  crosa^ 
despising  the  shame."  If  \Ve  would  become  heavenly- 
minded,  wo  must  let  the  imagination  realize  the  bless- 
edness  to  which  we  are  moving  on.  Let  us  think 
much  of  rest, — the  rest  which  is  not  of  indolence 
but  of  powers  in  perfect  equilibrium ;  the  rest  which 
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18  deep  as  sammer  midnight,  yet  full  of  life  aud  force 
as  summer  sunshine  — the  Sabbath  of  Eternity.  Lot  us 
think  of  the  love  of  God,  which  we  shall  feel  in  its  full 
tide  upon  our  souls.  Let  us  think  of  that  marvellous 
career  of  sublime  occupation  which  shall  belong  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  when  we  shall  fill  a 
higher  place  in  God's  universe,  and  more  consciously, 
and  with  more  distinct  insight,  cooperate  with  God 
in  the  rule  over  His  Creation,  "  I  press  toward  the 
mark  —  for  the  prize." 

11.  We  pass  to  our  second  topic ;  the  means  which 
Paul  found  available  for  the  attainment  of  Divine  and 
perfect  character.  TTis  great  principle  was  to  forget 
the  things  which  were  behhul.  and  to  reach  forward  to 
the  things  which  were  before.  The  wisdom  of  a  Divine 
life  lies  hid  in  tliis  principle.  I  sliall  endeavor  to  ex- 
j>and  the  sentiment  to  make  it  intelligible. 

AVhat  are  the  things  behind,  which  are  to  be  for- 
gotten ? 

1.  If  wo  would  progress  in  Cliristian  life,  we  must 
forget  the  days  of  innocence  tliat  lie  behind  us.  Let 
not  this  be  misunderstood.  Liuocent,  literally,  no  man 
ever  i?*.  We  come  into  the  world  with  tendencies  to 
evil :  but  tliere  was  a  time  in  our  lives  when  those 
were  only  t'  ndencies.  A  proneness  to  sin  wo  had ; 
but  we  had  not  yet  sinned.  The  moment  had  not  yet 
arrived  when  tliat  cloud  settles  down  upon  the  heart 
which  in  all  of  after-life  is  never  entirely  removed  ; 
the  sense  of  guilt,  the  angnisli  of  lost  innocence, 
the  restless  feeling  of  a  heart  no  longer  pure.  Popu- 
larly, we  call  that  innocence ;  and  when  men  becomo 
bitterly  aware  that  early  innocence  of  heart  is  gone. 
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Ihey  feel  as  if  all  were  lost,  and  so  look  back  to  ^hat 
they  reckon  holier  days  with  a  peculiar  fondness  of 
regret.  I  believe  there  is  much  that  is  merely  feeble 
and  sentimental  in  this  regret.  Our  early  innocence  is 
nothing  more  than  ignorance  of  evil.  Christian  life  is 
not  a  retaining  of  that  ignorance  of  evil,  nor  even  a 
returning  of  it  again.  We  lose  our  mere  negative  sin- 
lessness.  We  put  on  our  firm,  manly  holiness.  Human 
innocence  is  not  to  know  evil :  —  Christian  saintlmess 
is  to  know  evil  and  good,  and  prefer  good.  It  is 
possible  for  a  parent,  with  over-fastidious  refinement, 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  this  innocence  unnaturally. 
Ho  may  lock  up  his  library,  and  prevent  the  entrance 
to  forbidden  books  ;  he  may  exercise  a  jealous  censor- 
ship over  every  book  and  every  companion  that  comes 
into  the  house;  he  may  remove  the  public  journal 
from  the  table,  lest  an  eye  may  chance  to  rest  upon  the 
contaminating  portion  of  its  pages  ;  but  he  has  only 
put  off  the  evil  hour.  He  has  sent  into  the  world  a 
young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  ignorant  as  a  child 
of  evil,  but  not  innocent  as  an  angel  who  abhors  the 
evil.  No,  we  cannot  get  back  our  past  ignorance, 
neither  is  it  desirable  we  should.  No  sane  mind 
wishes  for  that  which  is  impc^ssible.  And  it  is  no 
more  to  be  regretted  than  the  blossom  is  to  be  regret- 
ted when  fruit  is  hardening  in  its  place ;  no  more  to 
be  legretted  than  the  slender  gracefulness  of  the  sap- 
ling, when  you  have  got  instcc^d  the  woody  fibre  of  the 
heart  of  oak  of  which  the  ship  is  made ;  no  more  to 
bo  regretted  than  the  green  blade  when  the  ear  has 
come  instead,  bending  down  in  yellow  ripeness.  Our 
innocence  is  gone,  withered  with  the  business-like  con* 
tact  with  the  great  world.     It  is  one  of  the  things 
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behind.  Forget  it.  It  was  worth  very  little.  And 
now  for  something  of  a  texture  more  firm,  more  endur- 
ing. We  will  not  mourn  over  the  loss  of  simplicity,  if 
wo  have  got  instead  souls  indurated  by  experience, 
—  disciplined;  even  by  fall,  to  refuse  the  evil  and  to 
cboose  the  good. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  wise  to  forget  our  days  of 
youth.  Up  to  a  certain  period  of  life  it  is  the  tendency 
of  man  to  lock  forwards.  There  is  a  marvellous  prodi- 
gality with  which  we  throw  away  our  present  happi- 
ness when  we  are  young,  which  belongs  to  those  who 
feel  that  they  are  rich  in  happiness,  and  never  expect 
to  be  bankrupts.  It  almost  seems  one  of  the  signatures 
of  our  immortality  that  we  squander  time  as  if  there 
were  a  dim  consciousness  that  wo  are  in  possession  of 
an  eternity  of  it;  but  as  wo  arrive  ut  middle  age,  it  is  tlio 
tendency  of  man  to  look  back.  To  a  man  of  middle  life, 
existence  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  reality.  lie  lias 
not  much  more  new  to  look  forward  to,  for  the  charac- 
ter of  his  life  is  generally  fixed  by  that  time.  His 
profession,  his  home,  his  occupations,  will  be  for  the 
most  part  what  they  are  now.  He  will  make  few  now 
acquaintances,  —  no  new  friends.  It  is  the  solomu 
thought  connected  with  middle  age  that  lifers  last 
business  is  begun  in  earnest;  and  it  is  then,  midway 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  that  a  man  begins 
to  look  back  and  marvel,  with  a  kind  of  remorsrftil 
feeling,  that  he  let  the  days  of  youth  go  by  so  h'xW- 
enjoyed.  It  is  the  pensive  autumn  fooling,  —  it  is  tlio 
sensation  of  half-sadness  that  we  experience  wlien  llio 
longest  day  of  the  year  is  -past,  and  every  day  that 
follows  is  shorter,  and  the  lights  fainter,  and  the  fecl)lor 

sliadows  tell  that  nature  is  hastening  with  gigantic  foot 
8* 
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steps  to  her  winter  grave.  So  does  man  look  back 
upon  Ins  youth.  Wlicn  the  first  gray  hairs  bccomo 
visihlc,  —  when  the  unwelcome  truth  fastens  itself 
upon  the  nnnd  that  a  man  is  no  longer  going  up  the 
hill,  but  down,  and  that  the  sun  is  already  westering, — 
he  looks  back  on  things  behind.  Now,  this  is  a  natural 
ioeling,  but  is  it  the  high  Christian  tone  of  feeling?  In 
the  spirit  of  this  verse,  we  may  assuredly  answer,  No. 
We  who  have  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  unde- 
iilcd,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  what  have  we  to  do 
with  things  past?  When  we  were  children  we  thought 
as  children.  But  now  there  lies  before  us  manhood, 
with  its  earnest  work :  and  then  old  age,  and  then  the 
grave,  and  then  home.  And  so  manhood  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  a  better  thing  than  boyhood,  because  it  is  a 
riper  thing  ;  and  old  ago  ought  to  be  a  brighter,  and  a 
calmer,  and  a  more  scrc-nc  thing  than  manhood.  There 
irt  a  second  youth  for  man,  better  and  holier  than  hia 
first,  if  ho  will  look  on,  and  not  back.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar simplicity  of  heart,  and  a  touching  singleness  of 
purpose,  in  Christian  old  age,  which  has  ripened  gradu- 
ally, and  not  fitfully.  It  is  then  that  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  is  addejl  the  harmlcssness  of  the  dove  ;  it 
is  then  that  to  the  firmness  of  manhood  is  joined  almost 
the  gentleness  of  womanhood ;  it  is  then  that  the  some- 
what austere  and  sour  character  of  growing  strength, 
moral  and  intellectual,  mellows  into  the  rich  ripeness 
of  an  old  age  made  sweet  and  tolerant  by  experience ; 
it  is  then  that  man  returns  to  first  principles.  There 
comes  a  love  more  pure  and  deep  than  the  boy  could 
ever  feel ;  there  comes  a  conviction,  with  a  strength 
beyond  that  which  the  boy  could  ever  know,  that  the 
earliest  lesson  of  life  is  infinite,  Christ  is  all  in  all. 
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3.  AgaiD ;  it  is  wise  to  forget  past  errors.  There  ia 
a  kind  of  temperament  which,  when  indulged,  greatly 
hinders  growth  in  real  godliness.  It  is  that  rueful, 
repentant,  self-accusing  temper,  which  is  always  look- 
ing back,  and  microscopically  observing  how  that  which 
irt  dono  might  have  been  better  done.  Something  of 
this  we  ought  to  have.  A  Christian  ought  to  feel  always 
that  he  has  partially  failed,  but  that  ought  not  to  bo 
tlic  ofily  feeling.  Faith  ought  ever  to  be  a  sanguine, 
chcorfiil  thing ;  and,  perhaps,  in  practical  life  wo  could 
not  give  a  bettor  account  of  faith  than  by  saying  that 
it  18  amidst  much  failure  having  the  heart  to  try  again. 
Our  best  deeds  are  marked  by  imperfection ;  but,  if 
they  really  were  our  best,  "  forgot  the  things  that 
arc  behind,"  —  wo  shall  do  bettor  next  time. 

Under  this  head  we  include  all  those  mistakes  which 
belong  to  our  circumstances.  We  can  all  look  back  to 
past  life  and  see  mistakes  that  have  been  made,  —  to  a 
certain  extent,  perhaps,  irreparable  ones.  We  can  see 
where  our  education  was  fatally  misdirected.  The  pro- 
fession chosen  for  you  perhaps  was  not  the  fittest ;  or, 
you  are  out  of  place,  and  many  things  miglit  have  been 
better  ordered.  Now,  on  this  apostolic  principle,  it  is 
wise  to  forget  all  that.  It  is  not  by  regretting  what  is 
irreparable  that  true  work  is  to  be  done,  but  by  making 
the  best  of  what  we  are.  It  is  not  by  complaining  that 
we  have  not  the  right  tools,  but  by  using  well  the  tools 
wo  have.  What  we  are,  and  where  wo  are,  is  God's 
providential  arrangement — God's  doing,  though  it 
may  be  man's  misdoing;  and  the  nuiiily  and  the  wise 
way  is  to  look  your  disadvantages  in  the  face,  and  see 
what  can  bo  made  out  of  them.  Tjifc,  like  war,  is  a 
fteries  of  mistakes ;  and  he  is  not  the  best  Christian  nor 
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the  best  general  who  makes  the  fewest  false  stepft. 
Poor  mediocrity  may  secure  tliat;  but  he  is  the  best 
who  wins  the  most  splendid  victories  by  the  retrieval 
of  mistakes.  Forget  mistakes  :  organize  victory  oat 
of  mistakes. 

Finally  ;  past  guilt  lies  behind  us,  and  is  well  forgot- 
ten. There  is  a  way  in  which  even  sin  may  be  banished 
from  the  memory.  If  a  man  looks  forward  to  the  evil 
he  is  going  to  commit,  and  satisfies  himself  that  it  is 
inevitable,  and  so  treats  it  lightly,  he  is  acting  as  a 
fatalist.  But,  if  a  man  partially  does  this,  looking  back- 
ward, feeling  that  sin  when  it  is  past  has  become  part 
of  the  history  of  God's  universe,  and  is  not  to  be  wept 
over  forever,  he  only  docs  that  which  the  Givpr  of  the 
Gospel  permits  him  to  do.  ]5ad  as  the  results  have 
been  in  the  world  of  making  light  of  sin,  those  of 
brooding  over  it  too  much  have  been  worse.  Remorse 
has  done  more  harm  than  even  hardihood.  It  was  re- 
morse which  fixed  Judas  in  an  unalterable  destiny  ;  it 
was  remorse  which  filled  the  monasteries  for  ages  with 
men  and  women  whose  lives  became  useless  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  remorse  which  so  remembers  by- 
gone faults  as  to  paralyze  the  energies  for  doing  Christ's 
work ;  for  when  you  break  a  Christian's  spirit,  it  is  all 
over  with  progress.  0,  we  want  everything  that  is 
hopeful  and  encouraging  for  our  work,  for  God  knows 
it  is  not  an  easy  one  !  And  therefore  it  is  that  the 
Gospel  comes  to  the  guiltiest  of  us  all,  at  the  Very  out- 
set, with  the  inspiring  news  of  pardon.  You  remember 
liow  Christ  treated  sin.  Sin  of  oppression  and  hypocr 
risy  indignantly;  but  sin  of  frailty  —  "'Hath  no  man 
condemned  thee ?  ' — 'No  man, Lord.  —  "  Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee  ;  go  and  sin  no  more.' "    As  if  he  woi|ld 
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bid  €s  think  more  of  what  we  may  be  than  of  what  we 
have  been.  There  was  the  wisdom  of  life  in  the  proverb 
with  which  the  widow  of  Tekoah  pleaded  for  the  res- 
toration of  Absalom  from  banishment  before  David. 
Absalom  had  slain  his  brother  Amnon.  Well,  Amnon 
was  dead  before  his  time  ;  but  the  severity  of  revenge 
could  never  bring  him  back  again.  "  We  must  all  die/' 
said  the  wise  woman, ''  and  are  as  water  spilt  upon  the 
ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again.''  Christian 
brethren,  do  not  stop  too  long  to  weep  over  spiU  water. 
Forget  your  guilt,  and  wait  to  see  what  Eternity  has 
to  say  to  it.     You  have  other  work  to  do  now. 

So  let  us  work  out  the  spirit  of  the  apostle's  plai). 
Innocence,  youth,  success,  error,  guilt — let  us  forget 
them  all. 

Not  backward  are  our  glances  bent, 
But  onwards  to  our  Fathcr*8  home 

In  conclusion,  remember  Christian  progress  is  only 
IK>6sible  In  Chris^t.  It  is  a  very  lofty  thing  to  be  a 
Christian;  for  a  Christian  is  a  man  who  is  restoring 
Gud*s  likeness  to  his  character  ;  and  tlierefore  the  apos- 
tle calls  it  here  a  high  calling.  Higli  as  heaven  is  the 
calling  wherewith  we  are  called.  But  this  very  height 
makes  it  seem  impracticable.  It  is  natural  to  say,  All 
that  was  well  enough  for  one  so  transcendently  gifted 
is  Paul  to  hope  for ;  but  I  am  no  gifted  man  ;  I  have 
no  in;n  strength  of  mind;  I  have  no  sanguine  hopeful- 
ness of  character ;  1  am  disposed  to  look  on  the  dark 
^ide  of  things;  I  am  undctennineil,  weak,  vaciHating; 
and  then  I  have  a  whole  army  of  passions  and  follies 
to  contend  with.  We  have  to  remind  such  men  of  one 
tiling  they  have  forgotten.     It  is  the  liigh  calling  of 
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God,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Josus.  What  tho  world  calls  virtue  is  a  name  and 
dream  without  Christ.  The  foundation  of  all  human 
excellence  must  be  laid  deep  in  the  blood  of  tho  Ro- 
deenicr's  cross,  and  in  the  power  of  his  Resurrection. 
First  let  a  man  know  that  all  his  past  is  wrong  and  sin- 
ful ;  then  let  him  fix  his  eye  on  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
loving  him,  —  even  him,  the  guilty  one.  Is  there  no 
strength  in  that?  no  power  in  the  knowledge  that  all 
that  is  gone  by  is  gone,  and  that  a  fresh,  clear  future  is 
open  ?  It  is  not  the  progress  of  virtue  that  God  sisks 
for,  but  progress  in  saintliness,  empowered  by  hope 
and  love. 

Ijastiy,  let  each  man  put  this  question  to  himself| 
"Dare  I  look  on?"  With  an  earnest  Christian,  it  is 
*'  reaching  forth  to  those  things  which  are  before." 
Progress  ever.  And  then,  just  as  we  go  to  rest  in  this 
world  tired,  and  wake  up  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the 
morning,  so  does  tho  Christian  go  to  sleep  in  the  world's 
night,  weary  with  the  work  of  life,  and  then,  on  the 
resurrection  day,  he  wakes  in  his  second  and  his  brighter 
morning.  It  is  well  for  a  believer  to  look  on.  Dare 
you  ?  Remember,  out  of  Christ,  it  is  not  wisdom,  but 
madness,  to  look  on.  You  must  look  back,  for  the 
longest  and  the  best  day  is  either  past  or  passing.  It 
will  be  winter  soon,  —  desolate,  unchecred,  hopeless 
winter,  —  old  age,  with  its  dreariness  and  its  disap- 
pointment, and  its  querulous  brokcn-heartcdncss  ;  and 
there  is  no  second  spring  for  you,  —  no  resurrect^'on 
morning  of  blessedness  to  dawn  on  the  darkness  of 
your  grave.  God  has  only  one  method  of  salvation, 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  God  can  have  only  one  ;  for  the 
Cross  of  Christ  means  death  to   evil,  life  to  good 
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Tliere  is  no  other  way  to  salvation  but  that,  for  that  in 
itself  is,  and  alone  is,  salvation.  Out  of  Christ,  there- 
fore, it  is  woe  to  the  man  who  roaches  foi*th  to  the 
things  which  are  before.  To  such  I  say,  —  My  uuliappy 
brethren,  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  change  the  ilark- 
uess  of  your  destiny. 


V. 

[Preached  October  20,  1850.] 

TRIUMPH  OVER  HINDRANCES.  —  ZACCHEUa 

Luke  xix.  8.  —  **  And  Zaccheus  stood »  and  said  unto  the  Lord,  Behold* 
Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor  ;  and  if  I  have  taken 
anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  four-fold.'* 

There  are  persons  to  whom  a  religious  life  seems 
smooth  aiid  easy.  Gifted  by  God  constitutionally 
with  a  freedom  from  those  inclinations  which  in  other 
men  are  tyrannous  and  irresistible,  —  endued  with 
those  aspirations  which  other  men  seem  to  lack,  —  it 
appears  as  if  they  were  born  saints. 

There  are  others  to  whom  it  is  all  a  trial,  — a  whole 
world  of  passions  keep  up  strife  within.  The  name 
of  the  Spirit  which  possesses  them  is  Legion.  It  is 
hard  light  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  —  up-hill  work, 
—  toil  all  the  way ;  and  at  the  last  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  only  just  kept  their  ground. 

There  are  circumstances  which  seem  as  if  intended 
as  a  very  hot-bed  for  the  culture  of  religious  principle, 
in  which  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  to  escape  being 
relig;iou8. 

There  are  others  in  which  religious  life  seems  im- 
possible. For  the  soul,  tested  by  temptation,  is  like 
iron  tried  by  weights.     No  iron  bar  is  absolutely  in* 
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frangible.  Its  strength  is  tested  by  the  weight  Which 
it  will  bear  without  breaking.  No  soul  is  absolutely 
impeccable.  It  seems  as  if  all  We  can  dare  to  ask, 
even  of  the  holiest,  is,  how  much  temptation  he  can 
bear  without  giving  way.  There  are  societies  amidst 
which  some  are  forced  to  dwell  daily,  in  which  the 
very  idea  of  Christian  rest  is  negatived.  There  are 
occupations  in  which  purity  of  heart  can  scarcely  be 
<*onceived.  There  are  temptations  to  which  some  are 
sibjected  in  a  long  series,  in  which  to  have  stood 
upright  would  have  demanded  not  a  man's  but  an 
angePB  strength. 

Here  are  two  cases :  one  in  which  temperament  and 
circumstances  are  favorable  to  religion;  another,  in 
which  both  are  adverse.  If  life  were  always  the 
brighter  side  of  these  pictures,  the  need  of  Christian 
instruction  and  Christian  casuistry, — that  is,  the  direc- 
ti(»n  for  conduct  under  various  supposable  cases, — 
would  be  superseded.  The  end  of  the  institution  of 
u  Church  would  be  gone ;  fur  the  Church  exists  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  sympathy  and  mutual  support. 
But  the  fact  is,  life  is  for  the  most  part  a  path  of  varied 
trial.  How  to  lead  the  life  divine  surrounded  by 
temptations  from  within  and  from  without,  —  how  to 
breathe  freely  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  wlfile  the 
feet  yet  touch  earth,  —  how  to  lead  the  life  of  Christ, 
who  shrunk  from  no  scene  of  trying  duty,  and  took 
the  temptations  of  man's  life  as  they  came,  —  or  how 
I- von  to  lead  the  ordinary  saintly  life,  winning  experi- 
i.Mue  from  fall,  and  permanent  stren<2;th  out  of  moment- 
ary weakness,  and  victory  out  of  defeat,  —  this  is  tho 
problem.    • 

The  possibility  of  such  a  life  is  guaranteed  by  the 
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history  of  Zaccheus.  Zaccheus  was  tempted  much, 
and  Zaccheus  contrived  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ.  It 
we  wanted  a  motto  to  prefix  to  tliis  story,  wo  should 
append  this :  —  The  successful  pursuit  of  reh'gion 
under  difficulties. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  branches  of  our  thougbtA 
to-day : 

I.  The  hindrances  to  a  religious  life. 

II.  The  Christian  triumph  over  difficulties. 

I.  The  hindrances  of  Zaccheus  were  two-fold: 
partly  circumstantial  —  partly  personal.  Partly  cir- 
cumstantial, arising  from  his  riches  and  his  profession 
of  a  publican. 

Now,  the  publican's  profession  exposed  him  to 
temptation  in"  these  three  ways :  First  of  all,  in  the 
way  of  opjyoriunity.  A  publican  was  a  gatherer  of 
the  Roman  public  imposts.  Not,  however,  as  now, 
when  all  is  fixed,  and  the  government  pays  the  gath- 
erer of  the  taxes.  The  Roman  publican  paid  so  much 
to  the  government  for  the  privilege  of  collecting 
them ;  and  then  indemnified  himself,  and  appropriated 
what  overplus  ho  could,  from  the  taxes  which  ho 
gathered.  There  was  therefore,  evidently,  a  tempta- 
tion to  over-charge,  and  a  temptation  to  oppress.  To 
over-charge,  because  the  only  redress  the  payer  of  tho 
taxes  had  Wits  an  appeal  to  law,  in  which  his  chanqo 
was  small  before  a  tribunal  where  the  judge  was  a 
Roman,  and  the  accuser  an  official  of  the  Roman 
government.  A  temptation  to  oppress,  because  the 
threat  of  law  was  nearly  certain  to  extort  a  bribe. 
Besides  this,  most  of  us  must  have  remariced  that  a 
certain  harshness  of  manner  is  contracted  by  thoso 
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who  have  the  rule  over  the' poor.  They  oome  in  con- 
tact with  human  souls  only  in  the  way  of  business. 
They  have  to  do  with  their  ignorancei  their  stupidity, 
their  attempts  to  deceive;  and  hence  the  tenderest- 
hearted  men  become  impatient,  and  apparently  unfeel- 
ing. Hard  men,  knowing  that  redress  is  difficult, 
become  harder  still,  and  exercise  their  authority  with 
the  insolence  of  office ;  so  that,  when  to  the  insolence 
of  office  and  the  likehbood  of  impunity  there  was 
superadded  the  pecuniary  advantage  annexed  to  a 
tyrannical  extortion,  any  one  may  understand  how 
great  the  pubUcan's  temptation  was. 

Another  temptation  was  presented :  to  hve  satisfied 
with  a  low  morality.  The  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  is  eternal  in  the  heavens  —  unchangeably  one 
and  the  same.  But  here  on  earth  it  is  perpetually 
variable,  —  it  is  one  in  one  age  or  nation,  another  in 
another.  Every  profession  has  its  conventional  moral- 
ity, current  nowhere  else.  That  which  is  permitted 
by  the  peculiar  standard  of  truth  acknowledged  at  the 
bar,  is  falsehood  among  plain  men ;  that  which  would 
be  reckoned  in  the  army  purity  and  tenderness,  would 
l»e  elsewhere  Ucentiousness  and  cruelty.  There  is  a 
imrliamentary  honor  quite  distinct  from  honor  between 
man  and  man.  Trade  has  its  honesty ;  which,  riglitly 
named,  is  fraud.  And  in  all  these  cases  the  temptation 
is  to  live  content  with  the  stiindard  of  a  man's  own 
jifofession  or  society ;  and  this  is  the  real  dillbrence 
between  the  worldly  man  and  the  religious  man.  He 
in  the  worldling  who  lives  below  tliat  standard,  or  no 
higher ;  he  is  the  servant  of  God  who  lives  above  his 
age.  But  you  will  perceive  that  amongst  publicans  a 
very  little  would  count  uiuch ;  that  which  would  be 
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laxity  to  a  Jew,  and  shame  to  a  Pharisee,  might  be 
reckoned  very  strict  morality  among  the  publicans. 

Again ;  Zaccheus  was  tempted  to  that  hardness  in 
evil  which  comes  from  having  no  character  to  support 
But  the  extent  to  which  sin  hardens  depends  partly 
on  the  estimate  taken  of  it  by  society.  The  falsehood 
of  Abraham,  the  guilt  and  violence  of  David,  weie 
very  diflferent  in  their  eflFect  on  character  in  an  age 
when  truth,  and  purity,  and  gentleness,  were  scarcelj 
recognized,  from  what  they  would  be  now.  Then, 
Abraham  and  David  had  not  so  sinned  against  their 
conscience  as  a  man  would  sin  now  in  doing  the  same 
acts ;  because  their  consciences  were  less  enlightened. 
A  man  might  be  a  slave-trader  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  other  respects  a  humane,  upright,  hon- 
orable man.  In  the  last  century,  the  holy  Newton  of 
Olney  trafficked  in  slaves  after  becoming  rehgious.  A 
man  who  had  dealings  in  this  way  in  this  country 
could  not  remain  upright  and  honorable,  even  if  it 
were  conceivable  tliat  he  began  as  such ;  because  he 
would  either  conceal  from  the  world  his  share  in  the 
traffic,  and  so,  doing  it  secretly,  would  become  a 
hypocrite ;  or  else  ho  must  cover  his  wickedness  by 
eflFrontory,  doing  it  in  defiance  of  public  shame,  and  so 
getting  seared  in  conscience.  Because,  in  the  one 
case,  the  sin,  remaining  sin,  yet  countenanced  by  soci- 
ety, does  not  degrade  the  man,  nor  injure  his  con- 
science, even  to  the  same  extent  to  which  it  would 
ruin  the  other,  whose  conscience  must  become  seared 
by  defiance  of  public  shame.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  unite  together  the  idea  of  an  executioner  of  public 
justice  aud  a  humble,  holy  man.  And  yet,  assuredly, 
not  from  anything  that  there  is  unlawful  in  the  office : 
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executioner's  trade  is  as  lawful  as  a  soldier's.  A  sol- 
dier is  placed  there  by  his  country  to  slay  his  country's 
enemies ;  and  a  doomster  is  placed  there  to  slay  the 
transgressoi'S  of  his  country's  laws.  Wherein  lies  the 
difference,  which  leaves  the  one  a  man  of  honor,  and 
almost  necessitates  the  other  to  be  taken  from  tho 
rank  of  reprobates,  or  else  gradually  to  become  such  ? 
Simply  the  difference  of  public  opinion  —  public  scorn. 
Once  there  was  no  shame  in  the  oflSce  of  the  execu- 
tioner,  and  the  Judge  of  Israel,  with  his  own  hands, 
hewed  Agag  to  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal. 
Phinehas  executed  sunmiary  and  sanguinary  ven- 
geance, and  his  name  has  been  preserved  in  a  hymn 
by  his  country's  gratitude.  The  whole  congregation 
became  executioners  in  the  ease  of  blasphemy,  and  no 
abandonment  was  tho  result.  But  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  pronouncing  an  office  or  a  man  scandalous, 
either  finds  or  else  makes  them  what  it  has  pronounced 
tliem.  The  executioner  is  or  becomes  an  outcast, 
because  reckoned  such. 

More  vile  and  more  degraded  than  even  the  exe- 
cutioner's office  with  us,  was  the  office  of  publican 
Hinong  the  Jews.     A  penitent  publican  could  not  go 
to  the  house  of  God  without  the  risk  of  hearing  mut- 
tered nciir   him   the   sanctimonious   thanksgiving  of 
Pliarisiiism :  "  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  this 
publican."     A  publican,  even  though  high  in   office, 
Hnl  rich  besides,  could  not  receive  into  his  house  a 
Teacher  of  religion  without  being  saluted  by  the  nuir- 
luurs  of  the  crowd,  as  in  this  case :  "  He  is  gone  to 
*'^t  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner.''     A  sinner !     Tho 
proof  of  that?     The   only  proof  was  that  he  was  a 

P^Uicun.     There  are  men  and  women  in  this  congre- 

9» 
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gation  who  have  committed  sins  that  never  have  bMil 
published  to  the  world ;  and  therefore,  though  they  be 
Btill  untouched  by  tlie  love  of  God,  they  have  never 
sunk  down  to  degradation;  whereas  the  very  Bame 
sins,  branded  with  public  shame,  have  sunk  others  not 
worse  than  them  down  to  the  lowest  infamy.  There 
is  no  principle  in  education  and  in  life  more  sure  than 
this,  —  to  stigmatize  is  to  ruin ;  to  take  away  character 
is  to  take  away  all.  There  is  no  power  committed  to 
man,  capable  of  use  and  abuse,  more  certain  and  more 
aivful  than  this :  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them." 

This,  then,  was  a  temptation  arising  out  of  Zao- 
cheus'  circumstances  —  to  become  quite  hardened  by 
aaving  no  character  to  support. 

ThQ  personal  hindrance  to  a  religious  life  lay  in  the 
recollection  of  past  guilt.  Zaccheus  had  done  wrong, 
and  no  four-fold  restitution  will  undo  that  where  re- 
morse only  existe. 

There  is  a  difference  between  remorse  and  peni- 
tence. Remorse  is  the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing, 
with  no  sense  of  love.  Penitence  is  that  same  con- 
sciousness, with  the  feeling  of  tenderness  and  grate* 
fulness  added. 

And,  pernicious  as  have  been  the  consequences  of 
self-righteousness,  more  destructive  still  have  been  the 
consequences  of  remorse.  If  self-righteousness  liag 
slain  its  thousands,  remorse  has  slain  its  tens  of  thou* 
sands ;  for,  indisputably,  sell-righteousness  secures  a 
man  from  degradation.  Have  you  never  wondered 
at  the  sure  walk  of  those  persona  who,  to  trust  their 
own  estimate  of  themselves,  are  always  right?  They 
never  sin ;   their  children  are  better  brought  up  than 
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anj  other  ohQdren ;  their  conduct  is.  irreproachable. 
Pride  saveB  them  from  a  fiiU.  That  element  of  selfi 
respect,  healthful  always,  is  their  safeguard.  Yes,  the 
Pharisee  was  right  He  is  not  an  extortioner,  nor  un- 
just, and  he  is  regular  in  his  payments  and  his  duties. 
Tliat  was  self-righteousness :  it  kept  him  from  saintli- 
nesp.,  but  it  saved  him  from  degradation  too.  Be- 
morse,  on  the  contrary,  crushes.  If  a  man  lose  the 
world's  respect,  he  can  retreat  back  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  God  within.  But  if  a  man  lose  his  own 
respect,  he  sinks  down  and  do>vn,  and  deeper  yet, 
until  lie  can  get  it  back  again  by  feeling  that  he  is 
sublimely  loved,  and  he  dares  at  last  to  respect  that 
which  Ood  vouchsafes  to  care  for.  Remorse  is  like 
the  clog  of  an  insoluble  debt.  The  debtor  is  proverb- 
ially extravagant  —  one  more,  and  one  more  exdense. 
What  can  it  matter,  when  the  great  bankruptcy  is 
near  ?  And  so,  in  the  same  way,  one  sin,  and  one 
more.  Why  not?  Why  should  he  pause,  when  all  is 
hopeless  ?  What  is  one  added  to  that  which  is  already 
infinite  ? 

Past  guilt  becomes  a  hindrance,  too,  in  another  way : 
it  makes  fresh  sin  easier.  Let  any  one,  out  of  a  series 
of  transgressions,  compare  the  character  of  the  first  and 
the  la.*»t.  The  first  time  there  was  the  shudder  and  the 
horror,  and  the  violent  struggle,  and  tlie  feeling  of  im- 
possibility. I  cannot  —  cannot  do  that.  The  second 
lime  there  was  faint  reluctance,  made  more  faint  by 
the  recollection  of  the  facility  and  the  pleasantness  of 
'.htt  firsat  t^lnsgrc^»9ion ;  and  the  last  time  there  is 
neither  shiu.hler  nor  rekictancc,  but  the  eager  plunge 
down  tli'"^  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  he  trembled 
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once.    All  this  was  against  Zaccheus.    A  publican  had 

lost  seh-respect,  and  sin  was  easy. 

II.  Pass  we  on  to  the  triumph  over  difficulties.  In 
this  there  is  man's  part,  and  God's  part. 

Man's  part,  in  Zaccheus'  case,  was  exhibited  in  the 
discovery  of  expedients.  The  Redeemer  came  to 
Jericho,  and  Zaccheus  desired  to  see  that  blessed 
Countenance,  whose  very  looks,  he  was  told,  shed 
peace  upon  restless  spirits  and  fevered  hearts.  But 
Zaccheus  was  small  of  stature,  and  a  crowd  sur- 
rounded him.  Therefore  he  ran  before,  and  climbed 
up  into  a  sycamore-tree.  You  must  not  look  on  this 
as  a  mere  act  of  curiosity.  They  who  thronged  the 
steps  of  Jesus  were  a  crowd  formed  of  diflFerent  mate- 
rials from  the  crowd  which  would  have  been  found 
in  the  amphitheatre.  Ho  was  there  as  a  religious 
Toaehor  or  Prophet ;  and  they  who  took  pains  to  see 
him  at  least  were  the  men  who  looked  for  salvation  in 
Israel.     This  therefore  was  a  religious  act 

We  have  heard  of  the  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  undei 
difficulties. "  The  shepherd,  with  no  apparatus  besides 
his  thread  and  beads,  has  lain  on  his  back  on  the  starry 
night,  mapped  the  heavens,  and  unconsciously  become 
a  distinguished  astronomer.  The  peasant-boy,  with 
no  tools  but  his  rude  knife,  and  a  visit  now  and  tlien 
to  the  neighboring  town,  has  begun  his  scientific  edu- 
cation by  producing  a  watch  that  would  mark  the  time. 
The  blind  man,  trampling  upon  impossibilities,  has 
explored  the  economy  of  the  bee-hive,  and,  more  won- 
drous still,  lectured  on  the  laws  of  light.  The  timid 
stammerer,  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  and  the  roar  of 
the  sea^surge  in  his  ear,  has  attained  correctest  elocu* 
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uoii,  and  swayed  as  one  man  the  changefnl  tides  of 
the  mighty  masses  of  the   Athenian  democracy.    All 
these  were  expedients.    It  is  thas  in  the  life  religious. 
No  man  ever  trod  exactly  the  path  that  others  Jtrod 
hefore  him.     There  is  no  exact  chart  laid  down  for  the 
voyage.    The  rocks  and  qnicksands  are  shifting;  he 
who  enters  npon  the   ocean  of  existence  arches  his 
Hails  to  an  nntried  breeze.    ''  He  is  the  first  that  ever 
buret  into  that  lonely  sea. "    Every  life  is  a  new  life. 
Every  day  is  a  new  day  —  like  nothing  that  ever  went 
before,  or  can  ever  follow  after.    No  books,  no  systems, 
DO  forecast  set  of  rales,  can  provide  for  all  cases: 
every  case  is  a  new  case.    And  just  as  in  any  earthly 
enterprise — the  conduct  of  a  campaign,  the  building  of 
a  bridge — unforeseen  diflSculties  and  unexpected  dis- 
asters must  be  met  by  that  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
invention  which  belongs  to  those  who  do  not  live  to 
God  aecondJiancL     We  must  live  to  God  first-hand.     If 
wo  are  in  earnest,  as  Zaccheus  was,  we  must  invent 
peculiar  means  of  getting  over  peculiar  difficulties. 

There  are  times  when  the  truest  courage  is  showi» 

in  retreating  from   a  temptation.     There    are    tinies» 

when,  not  being  -on  a  level  with  other  men  in  qualifi 

cations  of  temper,  mind,  character,  we  must  compon 

«it(j  by  inventions   and    Christian  expedients.     You 

'J^ust  climb  over  the  crowd  of  difficulties  wliich  stanc^ 

U'tween    your  soul  and   Christ;   you  must  "run  be 

lore,-'  and  forecast   trials,  and  get  into  the  sycamore 

^^'litudc.     Without  a  living  life  like  this,  you  will  ncvci 

^'^t  a   glimpse  of  the  King  in  his  beauty:  you   wil 

'»ever  see  it.     You  will  bo  just  on  the  i)oint  of  seeing 

"im,  and  shut  out  by  some  unexpected  hindrance. 

Ohserve,  again,  an    iUustration  of   this,    Zaccheus 
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habit  of  restoration.  ''Behold,  Lord^  the  half  of  ttj' 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  four* 
fold.,''  There  are  two  ways  of  taking  this.  It  may 
have  reference  to  tJie  future.  It  commonly  is  so  inteiw 
preted.  It  is  supposed  that,  touched  by  the  lovo  of 
Christ,  Zaccheus  proclaimed  this  as  liis  resolvei  —  I 
Ijereby  promise  to  give  the  half  of  my  goods  to  iho 
poor.  But  it  is  likely  that  this  interpretation  has  been  . 
put  upon  it  in  order  to  make  it  square  with  the  evaa« 
gelical  order  of  emotions,  —  Grace  first,  liberality 
ailer.  The  interpretation  seems  rather  put  on  the 
passage  than  found  tliero.  The  word  is  not  future, 
but  singular :  Behold,  Lord,  /  give.  And  it  seems 
more  natural  to  take  it  as  a  statement  of  the  habit  of 
Zaccheus'  previous  life.  If  so,  then  all  is  plain*  This 
man,  so  maligned,  had  been  leading  a  righteous  life, 
after  all,  according  to  the  Mosaic  standard.  On  the 
day  of  defence  ho  stands  forward  and  vindicates  him- 
self from  the  aspersion.  "  These  are  my  habits." 
And  the  Son  of  Man  vindicates  him  before  all.  Y'^s, 
pubUcan  as  he  is,  he  too  is  a  "  son  of  Abraham.'^ 

Here,  then,  were  expedienta  by  which  he  overcame 
the  hindrances  of  his  position.  The  tendency  to  the 
hardness  and  selfishness  of  riches  he  checked  by  a  rule 
of  giving  half  away.  The  tendency  to  extortion  he 
met  by  fastening  on  himself  the  recollection  that  when 
the  hot  moment  of  temptation  had  passed  away  he 
would  be  severely  dealt  with  before  the  tribunal  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  unrelentingly  sentenced  to 
restore  four-fold. 

Ood^spart  in  this  triumph  over  difficulties  is  exhib* 
itod  in  the  address  of  JesuB ;  '^  Zaccheus,  make  haste 
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And  come  down ;   for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy 
house." 

Two  things  :  invitation  and  sympathy.  Invitation 
—  "come  down."  Say  what  we  will  of  Zacchons 
seeking  Jesus,  the  truth  is,  Jesus  was  seeking  Zac- 
cheus.  For  what  other  reason  but  the 'will  of  God 
liad  Jesus  come  to  Jericho,  but  to  seek  Zacchous  and 
E  ich  as  he  ?  Long  years  Zaccheus  had  been  living  in 
only  a  dim  consciousness  of  being  a  servant  of  God 
and  goodness.  At  last  the  Saviour  is  born  into  the 
world;  appears  in  Judea;  comes  to  Jericho,  Zac- 
cheus* town;  passes  down  Zaccheus'  street,  and  by 
Zaccheus'  house,  and  up  to  Zaccheus'  person.  What 
is  all  this  but  seeking — what  the  Bible  calls  election? 
Now,  there  is  a  specimen  in  this  of  the  ways  of  God 
with  men  in  this  world.  Wo  do  not  seek  God:  God 
seeks  us.  There  is  a  Spirit  pervading  Time  and  Space 
who  seeks  the  souls  of  men.  At  last  the  seeking 
becomes  reciprocal ;  the  Divine  Presence  is  felt  afar, 
and  the  soul  begins  to  turn  towards  it.  Then,  when 
wo  begin  to  seek  God,  we  become  conscions  that  God 
is  seeking  us.  It  is  at  that  period  that  wo  distinguish 
the  voice  of  personal  invitation,  —  "  Zaccheus  ! "  It 
is  then  that  the  Eternal  Presence  makes  its  abode  with 
us,  and  the  hour  of  uimtterable  joy  beginjj,  when  the 
banquet  of  Divine  Love  is  spread  within  the  soul,  and 
the  Son  of  God  abides  there  as  at  a  feast.  "Behold,  I 
ptand  at  the  door  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my 
voice,  I  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
inc.* 

This  is  Divine  Grace.  We  are  saved  by  grace,  not 
will.  ''It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth^  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy.'       In  the 
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matter  of  man's  salvation  God  is  first  He  (K)tiied  to 
us  self-invited  He  names  us  by  name ;  He  isolates  ns 
from  the  crowd,  and  sheds  upon  us  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal recognition ;  He  pronounces  the  benediction,  till 
we  feel  that,  there  is  a  mysterious  blessiiig  on  our 
house,  and  on  our  meal,  and  on  our  heart,  "  This  day 
is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  forasmuch  as  he  a^o 
is  a  son  of  Abraham.^' 

Lastly,  the  Divine  part  was  done  in  sympathy.  By 
sympathy  we  commonly  moan  little  more  than  condo- 
lence. If  the  tear  start  readily  at  the  voice  of  grief, 
and  the  purse-strings  open  at  the  accents  of  distress, 
we  talk  of  a  man^s  having  great  sympathy.  To  weep 
with  those  who  weep:  —  common  sympathy  does  not 
mean  much  more. 

The  sympathy  of  Christ  was  something  difierent 
from  this.  Sympathy  to  this  extent,  no  doubt,  Zac- 
cheus  could  already  command.  If  Zaccheus  were  sick, 
oven  a  Pharisee  would  have  given  him  medicine.  If 
Zaccheus  had  been  in  need,  a  Jew  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  bestow  an  alm:^.  If  Zaccheus  had  been 
bereaved,  many  even  of  that  crowd  that  murmured 
when  they  saw  him  treated  by  Christ  like  a  son  of 
Abraham  would  have  given  to  his  sorrow  the  tribute 
of  a  sigh. 

The  sympathy  of  Jesus  was  fellow-feeling  for  all 
that  is  human.  He  did  not  condole  with  Zaccheus 
upon  his  trials;  He  did  not  talk  to  him  "about  his 
8()ul ;"  He  did  not  preach  to  him  about  his  sins;  He 
did  not  force  His  way  into  his  house  to  lecture  him : 
ITe  simply  said,  "I  will  abide  at  thy  house;"  thereby 
identifying  himself  with  a  publican  —  thereby  acknowl- 
edging a  publican  for  a  brother,    Zaccheus  a  publi 
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cant  Zacchens  a  sinner? — Yes;  but  Zaechena  is  a 
man.  His  heart  throbs  at  cutting  words ;  he  has 
a  sense  of  human  honor ;  he  feels  the  burning  shame 
of  a  world's  disgrace.  Lost?  —  Yes:  but  the  Son  of 
Man,  with  the  blood  of  the  human  race  in  His  veins,  is 
a  brother  to  the  lost. 

It  is  ill  this  entire  and  perfect  sympathy  with  all 
humanity  that  the  heart  of  Jesus  differs  from  every 
other  heart  that  is  found  among  the  sons  of  men. 
And  it  is  this, — 0!  it  is  this,  which  is  the  chief  bless- 
edness of  having  such  a  Savioul-.  If  you  are  poor, 
you  can  only  get  a  miserable  sympathy  from  the  rich ; 
with  the  best  intentions,  they  cannot  understand  you. 
Their  sympathy  is  awkward.  If  you  are  in  pain,  it  is 
only  a  factitious  and  constrained  sympathy  you  get 
from  those  in  liealth, — feelings  forced,  adopted  kindly, 
but  imperfect  still.  They  sit,  when  the  regular  condo- 
lence is  done,  beside  you,  conversing  on  topics  with 
each  other  that  jar  upon  your  ear.  They  sympathize  ? 
Miserable  comforters  are  they  all.  If  you  are  miser- 
able, and  tell  out  your  grief,  you  have  the  shame  of 
feeling  that  you  were  not  understood;  that  you  havo 
I  Hired  your  inner  self  to  a  rude  gaze.  If  you  are  in 
doubt,  you  cannot  tell  your  doubts  to  religious  people; 
iii»,  not  even  tcr  the  ministers  of  Christ, — for  they  have 
iii>  place  for  doubts  in  tlieir  largest  system.  They  ask, 
\V!i:\t  right  have  you  to  doubt  ?  They  suspect  your 
character.  They  'shako  the  head,  and  whisper  it 
about  gravely  that  yt)U  read  strange  books,  —  that 
you  are  verging  on  infidelity.  If  you  are  depressed 
with  guilt,  to  whom  shall  you  tell  out  your  tale  of 
Hharao  ?  The  confessional,  with  its  innumerable  evils, 
and  yet  indisputably  soothing  power,  is  passed  away ; 
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but  there  is  nothing  to  Bupply  its  place.  Yon  cannot 
speak  to  your  brother-man,  for  you  injure  him  by 
doing  so,  or  else  weaken  yourself.  You  cannot  toll  it 
to  society,  for  society  judges  in  the  gross  by  general 
rules,  and  cannot  take  into  account  the  delicate  difTer- 
ences  of  transgression.  It  banishes  the  frail  penitent; 
and  does  homage  to  the  daring,  hard  transgressor. 

Then  it  is  that,  repulsed  on  all  sides  and  lonely,  we 
turn  to  Him  whose  mighty  Heart  understands  and  feels 
all.  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  I'hou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life."  And  then  it  is  that,  exactly 
like  Zaccheus,  misunderstood,  suspected  by  the  world, 
suspected  by  our  own  hearts, — the  very  voice  of  God 
apparently  against  us, — isolated  and  apart,  wo  speak 
to  Him  from  the  loneliness  of  the  sycamore-tree,  heart 
to  heart,  and  pulse  to  pulse.  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
things:" — thou  knowest  my  secret  charities,  and  my 
untold  self-denials: — ^^Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." 

Remark,  in  conclusion,  the  power  of  this  sympathy 
:n  Zaccheus'  character.  Salvation  that  day  came  to 
Zaccheus'  house.  What  brought  it?  What  touched 
him?  Of  course,  "the  Gospel."  Yes ;  but  what  is  tho 
Gospel?  What  was  his  Gospel?  Speculations  or  rev- 
elations concerning  the  Divine  Nature?  —  the  scheme 
of  tho  atonement  ?  or  of  the  incarnation  ?  or  bai^tis- 
null  regeneration?  Nay,  but  the  Divine  sympathy  of 
the  Divinest  Man.  The  personal  love  of  God,  mani- 
fested in  the  face  of  Jesus  Clirist.  The  floodgates  of 
his  soul  were  opened,  and  the  wliole  force  that  was  in 
the  man  flowed  forth.  AVhichover  way  you  take  that 
expression,  "Behold,  Lord,  tho  half  of  my  goods  I 
give  to  the  poor:" — if  it  referred  to  the  future, 
then,  tQuched  by  unexpected  sympathy,  finding  himself 
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jio  longer  an  outcast;  ho  made  that  resolve  in  gratefut 
ness.  If  to  the  past,  then,  still  touched  by  sympathy, 
he  who  had  never  tried  to  vindicate  himself  before 
the  world  was  soflened  to  tell  out  the  tale  of  his 
secret  munificence.  This  is  what  I  have  been  doing 
all  the  time  they  slandered  mo,  and  none  but  God 
knew  it. 

It  required  something  to  mako  a  man  like  that  talk 
of  things  which  he  had  not  suffered  his  own  left  hand 
lo  know,  before  a  scorning  world.  But,  anyhow,  it 
was  the  manifested  Fellowship  of  the  Son  of  Man 
which  brought  salvation  to  that  house. 

Learn  this:  —  When  we  Uve  the  Gospel  so,  and 
preach  the  Gorfpel  so,  sinners  will  bo  brought  to  God. 
We  know  not  yet  the  Gospel  power ;  for  who  trusts, 
as  Jesus  did,  all  to  that?  Who  ventures,  as  He  did, 
upon  the  power  of  Love,  in  sanguine  hopefulness  of 
the  mort  irrec/aimable  ?  Who  makes  tliat,  the  divine 
humanity  of  Christ,  "the  Gospel"?  More  than  by 
eloquence,  more  than  by  accurate  doctrine,  more  than 
by  ecclesiastical  order,  more  than  by  any  doctrine 
trusted  to  by  the  most  earnest  and  holy  men,  shall  we 
and  others,  sinful  rebels,  outcast,  bo  won  to  Christ,  by 
that  central  truth  of  tdl  the  Gospel, — the  entireness  of 
*he  Redeemer's  sympiithy ;  in  other  words,  the  love 
»t'  Jesus. 


VI. 

[Preaohed  October  28,  1849.] 

TH£  SHADOW  AI^D  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  TBE   SABBATH. 

Col.  ii.  IG,  17  —  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  ncw-nioon,  or  of  the  sabbftth* 
days :  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come :  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ" 

No  sophistry  or  criticism  can  explain  away  Hie  ob- 
vious meaning  of  tliese  words.  The  apostle  speakft 
of  certain  institutions  as  Jewish  —  shadowy,  typical; 
and  among  these  wo  are  surprised  to  find  the  Sabbath 
days.  It  has  been  contended  that  there  is  here  no 
allusion  to  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  but  only  to  certaio 
Jewish  holidays,  not  of  Divine  institution.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  the  '^holidays"  have  been  already 
named  in  the  same  verso ;  in  the  next,  we  are  cod 
vinced  that  no  j)lain  man,  reading  this  verso  for  tho 
first  time,  without  a  doctrine  to  sup])ort,  would  liavo 
put  such  an  interpretation  upon  the  word;  and  wo 
may  be  sure  that  St.  Paul  would  never  have  risked  so 
certiiin  a  misconstruction  of  his  words  bv  the  use  ot 
an  ambiguous  phrase.  This,  then,  is  the  first  thing  we 
lay  down, — a  very  simple  postulate,  one  would  think,— 
when  the  apostle  says  the  Sabbath-days,  ho  means  the 

Sabbatli-days. 

(Ill) 
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Peculiar  difficulties  attend  the  discussion  of  the 
mbject  of  the  Sabbath.  If  we  take  the  strict  and 
ultra  ground  of  Sabbath  observance^  basing  it  on  the 
rigorous  requirements  of  the  fourth  commandment^ 
we  take  ground  which  is  not  true ;  and  all  untruth, 
whether  it  be  an  over-statement  or  a  half-truth,  recoils 
upon  itself.  If  we  impose  on  men  a  burden  which 
cannot  be  bome,  and  demand  a  strictness  which,  pos» 
sible  in  theory,  is  impossible  in  practice,  men  recoil ; 
we  have  asked  too  much,  and  they  give  us  nothing ; 
the  result  is  an  open,  wanton,  and  sarcastic  desecra- 
tion of  the  Day  of  Rest. 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  we  state  the  truth,  that  the 
Sabbath  is  obsolete  —  a  shadow  which  has  passed  — 
without  modification  or  explanations,  evidently  there 
id  a  danger  no  less  perilous.  It  is  true  to  spiritual, 
fidse  to  unspiritual  men ;  and  a  wide  door  is  opened 
for  abuse.  And  to  recklessly  loosen  the  hold  of  a 
nation  on  tlio  sanctity  of  the  Lord^s  Day  would  be 
most  mischievous ;  to  do  so  ^vilfuIly  would  be  an  act 
almost  diabolical.  For,  if  we  must  choose  between 
Puritan  over-precision,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  laxity  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, has  marked  the  day  from  other  days  only  by 
more  riotous  worldlincss,  and  a  more  entire  aban- 
dooment  of  the  whole  community  to  amusement,  no 
Christian  would  hesitate,  —  no  English  Christian,  at 
least,  to  whom  that  day  is  hallowed  by  all  that  is 
endearing  in  early  associations,  and  who  feels  how 
much  it  is  the  very  bulwark  of  his  country's  moral 
purity. 

Here,  however,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  the  half-truth 
which  is  dangerous  —  the  other  half  is  the  corrective  ; 
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the  wholo  truth  alone  is  safe.  If  wo  say  the  Sabbath 
is  slmdow,  this  is  only  half  the  truth.  The  apostle 
adds,  "  the  body  is  of  Christ." 

There  is,  then,  in  the  Sabbath,  that  which  is  shadowy, 
and  that  which  is  substiintial ;  that  which  is  transient, 
and  that  which  is  permanent ;  that  which  is  temporal 
and  typical,  and  that  which  is  eternal.  The  shadoW| 
and  the  body. 

Hence,  a  very  natunil  iind  simple  division  of  our 
subject  suggests  itself: 

I.  The  transient  shadow  of  the  Sabbath,  which  has 
passed  away. 

II.  The  permanent  substance,  which  cannot  pass. 

I.  The  transient  shadow,  which  has  passed  away. 

The  history  of  the  Sabbath-day  is  this: — It  was 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  partly  as  a  sign 
between  God  and  them,  marking  them  off  from  all 
other  nations  by  its  observance ;  partly  as  commemo- 
rative of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  And  the  rear 
son  why  the  seventh  day  was  fixed  on,  rather  than  the 
sixth  or  eighth,  was,  that  on  that  day  God  rested  from 
his  labor.  The  soul  of  man  was  to  form  itself  on  tho 
model  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  not  said  that  God 
at  the  creation  gave  the  Sabbath  to  man,  but  that  God 
rested  at  tho  close  of  the  six  days  of  creation:  where- 
upon he  had  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day  to 
tho  Israelites.  This  is  stated  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment, and  also  in  Gen.  i.,  which  was  written  by  tho 
Israelites;  and  the  history  of  creation  naturally  and 
appropriately  introduces  the  reason  and  the  sanction 
of  their  day  of  rest. 

Nor  is  there  in  the  Old  Testament  a  single  trace 
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ol.  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  before  tlie  time  of 
Moses.  After  the  Deluge,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
covenant  made  with  Noah.  The  first  account  of  it 
occurs  after  the  Israehtes  had  left  Egypt;  and  the 
fourth  commandment  consolidates  it  into  a  law,  and 
explains  the  principle  and  sanctions  of  the  institution. 

The  observance  of  one  day  in  seven,  therefore,  is 
pa  rely  Jewish.  The  Jewish  obligation  to  observe  it 
rested  on  the  enactment  given  by  Moses. 

The  spirit  of  its  observance,  too,  is  Jewish,  and  not 
Christian.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
Judaism  and  that  of  Christianity.  The  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism is  separation  —  that  of  Christianity  is  permeation. 
To  separate  the  evil  from  the  good  was  the  aim  and 
work  of  Judaism:  —  to  sever  one  nation  from  all 
other  nations ;  certain  meats  from  other  meat ;  certiiin 
days  from  other  days.  Sanctify,  means  to  sot  apart. 
The  very  essence  of  the  idea  of  Hebrew  holiness  lay 
in  sanctification  in  the  sense  of  separation. 

On  the  contrary,  Christianity  is  permeation :  it  per- 
meates all  evil  with  good ;  it  aims  at  overcoming  evil 
by  good ;  it  desires  to  transfuse  the  spirit  of  the  day 
of  rest  into  all  other  days,  and  to  spread  the  holiness 
of  one  nation  over  all  the  world.  To  saturate  life 
with  God,  and  the  world  witli  heaven,  —  that  is  the 
genius  of  Christianity. 

Accordiugly,  the  observance  of  tlie  Sabbatli  was 
entirely  in  the  Jewish  spirit.  No  lire  was  permitted 
to  be  made,  on  pain  of  death:  Exod.  xxxv.  3.  No 
food  wjis  to  be  prepared:  xvi.  5,  23.  No  buying  nor 
RelHng:  Nehem.  x.  31.  So  rigorously  was  all  this 
carried  out,  that  a  man  gathering  sticks  was  arraigned 
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before  the  congregation,  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
Moses. 

This  is  Jewish,  typical,  shadowy :  —  it  is  all  to  pass 
away.  Much  already  has  passed :  even  those  whc 
believe  our  Lord's  day  to  be  the  descendant  of  the 
Sabbath  admit  this.  The  day  is  changed.  The  first 
day  of  the  week  has  taken  the  place  of  the  seventh. 
The  computation  of  hours  is  altered.  The  Jews 
reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset:  modem  Christians 
reckon  from  midnight  to  midnight.  The  spirit  of  its 
observance,  too,  is  altered.  No  one  contends  now  for 
Jewish  strictness  in  its  details. 

Now,  observe,  all  this  implies  the  abrogation  of  a 
great  deal  more  —  nay,  of  the  whole  Jewish  Sabbath 
itself.  We  have  altered  the  day,  the  computation  of 
the  hours,  the  mode  of  observance.  What  remains 
to  keep?  Absolutely  nothing  of  the  literal  portion, 
except  one  day  in  seven ;  and  that  is  abrogated,  if  the 
rest  be  abrogated.  For,  by  what  right  do  we  say  that 
the  order  of  the  day,  whether  it  be  the  first  or  the 
seventh,  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  because  only 
formal,  but  that  the  proportion  of  days,  one  in  seven, 
instead  of  one  in  eight  or  nine,  is  moral,  and  unaltera- 
ble? On  what  intelligible  principle  do  we  produce 
the  fourth  commandment  as  binding  upon  Christians, 
and  abrogate  so  important  a  clause  of  it  as,  "  In  it 
thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  loork  "  ?  On  what  self- 
evident  ground  is  it  15)10 wn  that  the  Jew  might  not 
light  a  fire,  but  the  Ciiristian  may;  yet  that  if  the 
postal  arrangements  of  a  country  pcMinit  the  delivery 
of  a  letter,  it  is  an  infraction  of  tlio  Sabbath  ? 

Unquestionably  on  no  scri])tiiral  authority.  Let 
those  who  doniand  a  strict  observance  of  the  letter 
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t  Wriptare  remember  that  th«  Jewish  Subbnth  is  dt» 
icHy  enforcerl  in  tlio  Bible,  ftnd  nowliei-e  in  *iie 
)  rei>ealed.  Yon  havu  cliniiged  tiie  neVentli  \h.y 
>  the  firet  on  no  clear  scHptnrMl  penwisaion.  Two  or 
i  pftssages  tell  ii8  that,  after  the  reaurrection,  th« 
apostles  were  foOnd  together  ou  Ibo  first  day  of  the 
week  (which,  by  the  way,  may  have  been  Snturdnv 
erening  nfter  sunset).  But  it  is  eonclnded  that  there- 
fare  probally  the  change  was  apocliiiio.  Yon  have 
~'  a  probability  to  go  on  —  and  th*t  prolmbility, 
seepl  with  the  aid  of  tradition,  infiniteuimally  small — 
tlie  abrogation  of  a  single  !ota  of  the  Jewish 
b  comniandmebt. 
■n  wil!  be  said,  however^  that  works  of  neceseity 
I  *TJite  of  mercy  are  excepted  by  Christ'B  oxamplo. 
~^n  tin,  then,  ye  who  are  servants  of  the  lettef,  ami 
kdo  Dot  MTUpIe  to  use  a  carrmga  to  convey  you  to 
B  dinrch  where  a  favorite  iniuistor  is  heard,  is  that 
lal  necessity,  or  a  spiritual  luxury  ?  Rirt  of 
I  Sunday  meal  of  all  of  yon  is  the  result  of  a  son- 
work.  Tell  U3,  then,  ye  accurate  logicians, 
>  toy  that  nothing  escapes  the  rigor  of  the  prohi- 
m,  which  is  not  necessary  or  merciful?  Is  a 
i  repast  a  work  of  necessity,  or  a  work  of  mercy  V 
t  rouses  in  every  true  soul  a  deep  and  earnest 
&fM  to  hear  men  who  drive  their  cattle  to 
reb  on  Sundays,  becnuHo  they  are  too  emasculated 
rtnidge  through  cuM  ami  rain  on  foot,  invoke  the 
y  of  an  ini«Titt«d  Law  of  the  Decalogue  on  those 
s  faoih'ties  of  movement  for  sQch  as  cannot 
[br<)  tlte  Inxnry  of  a  carriage.  What,  think  yon^ 
wrrald  He  who  blighted  the  I'hariiwes  with  such  burn 
mg  frord*  haT«  said,  had  He  been   present  by,  whit* 
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men,  whose  servants  clean  their  houses,  and  prepare 
their  meals,  and  harness  their  horses,  stand  np  to  de> 
nounce  the  service  on  some  railway  by  which  the  poor 
are  helped  to  health  and  enjoyment?  Hired  service 
for  the  rich  is  a  necessity,  —  hired  service  for  the  poor 
is  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  !  It  is  right  that  a 
thousand  should  toil  for  the  few  in  private !  It  is  past 
bearing,  in  a  Christian  country,  that  a  few  should  toil 
for  thousands  on  the  Sabbath-day ! 

There  is  only  this-  alternative :  If  the  fourth  com- 
mandment be  binding  still,  that  clause  is  unrepealed  — 
"  no  manner  of  work ;  "  and  so,  too,  is  that  other  im- 
portant part,  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  and 
not  the  first.  If  the  fourth  commandment  be  not  bind- 
ing in  these  points,  then  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
broad,  comprehensive  ground  taken  by  the  apostle. 
The  whole  Sabbath  is  a  shadow  of  things  to  come. 
In  consistency,  either  hold  that  none  of  the  formal 
part  is  abrogated,  or  else  all.  The  whole  of  the  letter 
of  the  commandu)ent  is  moral,  or  else  none. 

II.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Sabbath  a  substancey 
a  permanent  something —  "  a  body  "  —  which  cannot 
pass  away. 

"  The  body  is  of  Christ; "  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  have  the  spirit  of  Cluist  is 
to  have  fulfilled  the  law.  Let  us  hear  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  this  matter. 

"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  In  that  principle,  rightly  understood,  lies 
the  clue  for  the  unravelling  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
reUgionists  of  that  day  maintained  that  the  necessities 
of  man's  nature  must  give  way  to  the  rigor  of  the 
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enactment ;  He  taught  that  the  enactment  must  yield 
to  man'B  necessities.  They  said  that  the  Sabbath  was 
^written  in  tire  book  of  the  Law ;  He  said  that  it  was 
written  on  man's  nature,  and  that  the  law  was  merely 
meant  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  nature.  They 
based  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath  on  the 
sacrednesB  of  an  enactment ;  He,  on  the  sacredness  ot 
tho  nature  of  man. 

An  illustration  will  help  us  to  perceive  the  difference 
Detween  these  two  views.  A  wise  physician  prescribes 
a  regimen  of  diet  to  a  palate  which  has  become  dis« 
eased ;  he  fixes  what  shall  be  eaten,  the  quantity,  the 
hoars,  and  the  number  of  times.  On  what  does  the 
obligation  to  obey  rest  ?  On  the  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  physician,  or  on  the  nature  with  which  that 
prescription  is  in  accordance  ?  Wlien  soundness  and 
health  are  restored,  the  prescription  falls  into  disuse ; 
but  the  nature  remains  unalterable,  which  has  made 
pome  things  nutritious,  others  unwholesome,  and  excess 
forever  pernicious.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  prescription 
may  be  still  in  force  when  the  prescriptive  authority  is 
repealed. 

So,  Moses  prescribed  the  Sabbath  to  a  nation  spirit- 
ually diseased.  He  gave  the  regimen  of  rest  to  men 
who  did  not  feel  the  need  of  si)iritu!il  rest.  He  fenced 
round  his  rule  with  precise  regulations  of  detail  —  one 
day  in  seven,  no  work,  no  fire,  no  traffic.  On  what 
does  the  obligation  to  obey  it  rest?  On  the  authority 
of  the  rule,  or  on  the  nerossitios  of  that  nature  for 
which  the  rule  was  divinely  adapted?  Was  man  made 
for  the  Sabbath,  to  obey  it  as  a  slave?  or,  was  tho 
Sabbath  made  for  man?  And  wlien  spiritual  health 
has  been  restored,  the  Law  regulating  the  details  of 
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peat  may  becomo   obsolete,    but    the   natura  which 
demands  rest  never  can  be  reversed. 

Observe,  now,  that  this  is  a  far  grander,  Bafer,  and 
more  permanent  basis,  on  which  to  rest  the  Sabbathf 
than  the  mere  enactment.  For,  if  you  allege  the  fourth 
commandment  as  your  authority,  straightway  you  are 
met  by  the  objection,  "  no  manner  of  work."  Who 
gave  you  leave  to  alter  that  ?  And  if  you  reply,  Works 
of  necessity  and  works  of  mercy  I  may  do,  for  Christ 
excepted  these  from  the  stringency  of  the  rale ;  again 
the  rejoinder  comes,  Is  there  one  in  ten  of  the  things 
that  all  Christians  permit  as  lawful  really  a  matter  of 
necessity  ? 

Whereas,  if  the  Sabbath  rest  on  the  needs  of  human 
nature,  and  we  accept  His  decision  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  manj  then  you  have  an  eternal  ground  to 
rest  on,  from  which  you  cannot  be  shaken.  A  son  of 
man  may  be  lord  of  the  Sabbath-day,  but  he  is  not  lor4 
of  his  own  nature.  He  cannot  make  one  hair  white  oi 
black.  You  may  abrogate  the  formal  rule,  but  yon 
cannot  abrogate  the  needs  of  your  own  soul.  Eteru$4 
as  the  constitution  of  the  soul  of  man  is  the  ueceaaity 
for  the  existence  of  a  day  of  rest.  Further,  still,  on 
this  ground  alone  can  you  find  an  impregnable  defence 
of  the  proportion,  one  day  in  seven.  On  the  othei 
ground  it  is  unsafe.  Having  altered  the  seventh  to 
the  first,  I  know  not  why  one  in  seven  might  not  be 
altered  to  one  in  ten.  The  thing,  however,  baa  been 
tried ;  and,  by  the  necessities  of  human  nature,  the 
change  has  been  found  pernicious.  One  day  in  ten, 
p/escribed  by  revolutionary  France,  vas  actually  pro- 
nounced by  physiologists  insufficient.  So  th^t  W4 
begin  to  find  that,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  we  f^|  ^x%X 
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■wpflcted,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  xna^."  EyoQ  ii| 
the  contrivance  of  one  day  in  seven,  it  was  arrangp^ 
by  unerring  wisdom.  Just  because  the  Sabbath  ^as 
n^e  for  man,  and  uot  because  man  was  ordained  to 
keep  the  Sabbath-day,  you  cannot  tamper  eyep  Tvit}^ 
the  iota,  one  day  in  seven. 

fbat  necessity  on  which  the  observance  leans  is  the 
flded  of  Rest.     It  is  the  deepest  want  in  the  soul  of 
man.    If  you  take  off  covering  after  covering  of  the 
nature  which  wraps  him  round,  till  you  comp  to  tho 
central  heart  of  hearts,  deep  lodged  there  you  ^^^d  tho 
requirement  of  Repose.     4J1  men  do  not  hanke^  aftev 
pleasure,  —  all  men   do   not   crave   intellectual  food. 
But  all  men  long  for  rest :  the  most  restless  that  ever 
pursued  a  turbulent  career  on  earth  did,  by  that  career, 
only  testify  to   the   need  of  the  soul  within.     They 
craved  for  something  which  wud  not  given;  there  was 
a  thirst  which  was  not  slaked ;  their  very  restlessness 
l»ctokencd  that  —  restless  because  not  at  rest.     It  is 
this   need  which  sometimes  makes   tlie  quiet  of  the 
^n^ve  an  object  of  such    deep   desire.     '*  There  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  there  the  weary  are 
at  rest."     It  is  this  which  creates  the  chief  desirable- 
iieds  of  Heaven :  "  There  remaineth  a  rest  for  tho  peo- 
ple  of  God."     And   it   is   this  which,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  is  the  red  wish  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  others.     0!  for  tramiuillity  of  heart  —  Ileaven's 
profound  silence  in  the  soul,  "  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
wliic'h  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of  great  price  I  " 

The  rest  needed  by  man  is  two-fold.  Physical  repose 
of  the  l)ody,  —  a  need  which  he  shares  with  the  ani- 
inaJH,  through  the  lower  nature  which  he  has  in  common 
with  them.     ^*  Thou  shalt  lo  no  work,  nor  thy  cattle,'' 
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— BO  far  man's  Sabbath-need  places  him  only  on  a  level 
with  the  ox  and  with  the  ass. 

But,  besides  this,  the  rest  demanded  is  a  repose  of 
spirit.  Between  these  two  kinds  of  rest  there  is  a  very 
important  difference.  Bodily  repose  is  simply  inac- 
tion :  the  rest  of  the  soul  is  exercise,  not  torpor.  To 
do  nothing  is  physical  rest:  to  bo  engaged  in  full 
activity  is  the  rest  of  the  soul. 

In  that  hour  which  of  all  the  twenty-four  is  most 
emblematic  of  heaven,  and  suggestive  of  roposei  the 
eventide,  in  which  instinctively  Jacob  went  into  the 
fields  to  meditate, —  when  the  work  of  tho  day  is  done, 
when  tho  mind  has  ceased  its  tension,  when  the  pas- 
sions are  lulled  to  rest,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  the 
spell  of  the  quiet,  star-lit  sky, — it  is  then,  amidst  the 
silence  of  the  lull  of  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature, 
that  the  soul  comes  forth  to  do  its  work.  Then  the 
peculiar,  strange  work  of  the  soul,  which  ti..e  intellect 
cannot  do — meditation  —  begins.  Awe,  and  worship, 
and  wonder,  are  in  full  exorcise ;  and  Love  begins  then 
in  its  purest  form  of  mystic  adoration,  and  pervasive 
and  undefined  tenderness — separate  from  all  that  is 
coarse  and  earthly — swelling  as  if  it  would  embrace 
the  All  in  its  desire  to  bless,  and  lose  itself  in  the  sea 
of  tho  Love  of  God.  Tliis  is  the  Rest  of  the  soul — 
the  exercise  and  play  of  all  the  nobler  powers. 

Two  things  are  suggested  by  this  thought. 

First,  the  mode  of  the  observance  of  the  day  of  Rest^ 
It  has  become  lately  a  subject  of  very  considerable 
attention.  Physiologists  have  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  cessation  from  toil :  they  have  urged  the  impos- 
sibility of  perpetual  occupation  without  end.  Pictures^ 
with  much  pathos  in  them,  have  been  placed  before  vm 
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deacribing  the  hard  fate  of  those  on  whom  uo  Sabbath 
dawns.  It  has  been  demanded  as  a  right,  entreated  as 
a  mercy,  on  behalf  of  the  laboring  man,  that  he  should 
have  one  day  in  seven  for  recreation  of  his  bodily 
energies.  All  well  and  true.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
moie  than  this.  He  who  confines  his  conception  of 
the  Leed  of  rest  to  that,  has  left  man  on  a  level  with 
the  brutes.  Let  a  man  take  merely  lax  and  liberal 
notions  of  the  fourth  commandment, — let  him  give  his 
household  dependants  immunity  from  toil,  and  wish  for 
himself  and  them  no  more, — he  will  find  that  there  is 
a  something  wanting  still.  Experience  tells  us,  after  a 
trial,  that  those  Sundays  are  the  happiest,  the  purest, 
ihe  most  rich  in  blessing,  in  which  the  spiritual  part 
has  been  most  attended  to ;  those  in  which  the  busi- 
ness letter  was  put  aside  till  evening,  and  the  profane 
literature  not  opened,  and  the  ordinary  occupations 
entirely  suspended ;  tliosc  in  Avliich,  as  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  the  sound  of  the  earthly  hammer  has  not 
been  heard  in  the  temple  of  the  soul :  for  this  is,  in 
bx^i,  the  very  distinction  between  the  spirit  of  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Lord^s  day. 
The  one  is  chiefly  for  tlio  body — '^Thou  shalt  do  no 
manner  of  work."  Tlie  other  is  principally  for  the 
soul — "  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day." 

The  other  truth  suggested  by  that  fact, — that  the 
repose  of  the  soul  is  exercise,  not  rest,  —  is,  that  it  con- 
veys an  intimation  of  nian-s  immortality.  It  is  only 
when  all  the  rest  of  our  human  nature  is  calmed  that 
the  spirit  comes  forth  into  full  energy  ;  all  the  rest  tires, 
—  the  spirit  never  tires.  Humhleness,  awe,  adoration, 
love,  these  have  in  them  no  weariness;  so  that  when 
this  frame  shall  be  dissolved  into  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
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and  tlio  mind,  which  is  merely  fitted  for  this  timei 
world,  learning  by  experience,  shall  have  been  super 
seded,  then,  in  tlie  opening  ont  of  an  endless  careei 
of  love,  the  spirit  will  enter  upon  that  Sabbath  of  wliich 
nil  eartlily  Sabbaths  are  bnt  the  shadow,  —  the  Sabbath 
:f  Eternity,  the  immortal  Rest  of  its  Father's  Home. 
Two  observations  in  concluding. 

1.  When  is  a  son  of  man  lord  of  the  Sabbath-day? 
To  wliom  may  the  Sabbath  safely  become  a  shadow? 
I  reply,  he  that  has  the  mind  of  Christ  may  exercise 
discretionary  lordship  over  the  Sabbath-day.  Ho  who 
is  in  possession  of  the  substance  may  let  the  shadow 
go.  A  man  in  health  has  done  with  the  prescriptions 
of  the  physician.  But  for  an  imspiritual  man  to  regu- 
late his  hours  and  amount  of  rest  by  his  desires,  ia 
just  as  preposterous  as  for  an  unhealthy  man  to  rule 
his  appetites  by  his  sensations.  Win  the  mind  of 
Christ — bo  like  him — and  then,  in  the  reality  of  Best 
in  God,  the  Sal)l)ath  form  of  rest  will  bo  superseded. 
Remain  apart  from  Christ,  and  then  you  are  under  the 
law  again, — the  fourth  commandment  is  as  necessary 
for  you  as  it  Avas  for  the  Israelite ;  the  prescriptive 
regimen,  w-liich  may  discipline  your  soul  to  a  sounder 
state.  It  is  at  his  peril  that  the  worldly  man  departs 
from  tlie  rule  of  the  day  of  rest.  Nothing  can  make 
us  free  from  tlie  law  but  the  spirit. 

2.  The  rule  pronounced  by  the  apostle  is  a  rule  of 
liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rule  of  charity:  "Let 
no  man  judge  you  in  respect  of  the  Sabbath-days." 
It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  this  question  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Heat,  veliemence,  acrimony,  are  substituted  for 
argument.  When  you  calmly  ask  to  investigate  the 
subject,  men  ajTply  epithets,  and  call  them  reasons :  — 
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they  stigmatize  you  as  a  breaker  of  the  Sabbath,  pro- 
nounce you  "  dangerous ; "  with  sundry  warnings  against 
you  in  private,  and  pregnant  hints  in  public. 

The  apostle  urges  charity :  "One  man  esteemeth  one 
day  above  another ;  another  man  esteemeth  every  day 
alike."  .  .  .  .  "  He  that  regardetli  the  day,  regardeth  it 
to  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  (he 
Loid  he  regardeth  it  not."  Carry  out  that  spirit.  Tn 
tbi  detail  of  this  question  there  is  abundant  difficnity. 
I^  13  a  question  of  degree.  Some  work  must  be  done 
on  the  Sabbath-day ;  some  must  sacrifice  their  rest  to 
the  rest  of  others ;  for  all  human  life  is  sacrifice,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary.  Again,  that  which  is  rest  to  one 
man  is  not  rest  to  another.  To  require  the  illiterate 
man  to  read  his  Bible  for  some  hours,  would  impose  a 
toil  to  him,  though  it  might  bo  a  relaxation  to  you. 
To  the  laboring  man  a  larger  proportion  of  the  day 
must  be  given  to  the  recreation  of  his  physical  nature 
than  is  necessary  for  the  man  of  leisure,  to  whom  the 
Bpiritual  observance  of  the  day  is  easy,  and  seems  aU. 
Let  us  learn  large,  charitable  considerateness.  Let 
not  the  poor  man  sneer  at  his  richer  neighbor,  if,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Christian  liberty,  he  uses  his  horses 
to  convey  him  to  church,  and  not  to  the  mere  drive  of 
pleasure ;  but  then,  in  fairness,  let  not  the  rich  man  bo 
phocked  and  scandalized  if  the  over-wearied  shop- 
keeper and  artizan  breathe  tlio  fresh  air  of  heaven  with 
their  families  in  the  countr}'.  "The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man."  Bo  generous,  consistent,  large-minded.  A 
man  may  hold  stift*,  precise,  Jewish  notions  on  this  sul> 
ject;  but  do  not  stigmatize  tliat  man  as  a  formalist. 
Another  may  hold  large,  Paul-like  views  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  fourth  commandment,  and*  yet  he  may  bo 
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sincerely  and  zealously  anxious  for  the  hallowing  pf 
the  day  in  his  houseliold  and  through  his  country.  Do 
not  call  that  man  a  Sabbath-breaker.  Bememberi  the 
riiariseos  called  the  Son  of  God  a  Sabbatb-breq.ker. 
They  kept  the  law  of  the  Sabbath ;  they  broke  tha  law 
of  love.  Which  was  tlie  worse  to  break?  which  ww 
the  higher  law  to  keep  ?  Take  care,  lest,  in  the  ^pal 
whicli  seems  to  you  to  be  for  Christ,  ye  be  fopod 
rudulging  their  spirit,  and  not  His. 
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VII. 

(PTMohed  Noyenber  i,  18i9.) 

THE   SYMPATHY   OF    CHRIST. 

fIsB.  It.  15, 16.  —  '<  For  we  lutTe  not  an  high  priest  which  eannot  be 
touched  with  ih»  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  point9 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  come 
buMly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  meroy,  and  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.'* 

AccoBDiNO  to  these  verses,  the  Priesthood  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  based  upon  the  perfection  of  His  humanity. 
Because  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  arc,  there- 
fore He  can  show  mercy,  and  grant  help.  Whatever 
destroys  the  conception  of  His  humanity,  does  in  that 
tfume  degree  overthrow  the  notion  of  His  priesthood. 

Our  subject  is  the  Priestly  Sympathies  of  Christ. 
But  we  make  three  preliminary  observations. 

The  perfection  of  Christ^s  humanity  implies  that  He 
was  possessed  of  a  human  soul  as  well  as  a  human 
body.  There  was  a  view,  held  in  early  times,  and  con- 
d«.Mi:ned  by  the  Church  as  a  heresy,  according  to  wliich 
the  l)ody  of  .Christ  was  an  external  frame-work  ani- 
mated by  Deity,  as  our  bodies  are  animated  by  our 
FDuls.  What  the  soul  is  to  u.**.  Deity  was  to  Christ. 
His   body  was   flesh,  blood,  bones  —  moved,  guided, 

ruled,  by  indwelling  Divinity. 

(127) 
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But  you  perceive  at  once  that  this  destroys  the 
notion  of  complete  humanity.  It  is  not  this  taber* 
nacle  of  material  elements  which  constitutes  our 
humanity;  you  cannot  take  the  pale  corpse  from 
which  life  has  fled  and  call  that  man.  And  if  Deity 
were  to  take  up  that  form  and  make  it  its  abode,  that 
would  not  bo  an  union  of  the  Divine  and  human.  It 
would  only  be  the  union  of  Deity  with  certain  mate- 
rials that  might  have  passed  into  man,  or  into  an 
animal,  or  an  herb.  Humanity  implies  a  body  and  a 
soul. 

Accordingly,  in  the  life  of  Christ  wo  find  two  difr 
tinct  classes  of  feeling.  When  He  hungered  in  the 
wilderness,  when  He  thirsted  on  the  cross,  when 
He  was  weary  by  the  well  at  Sychar,  He  expe- 
rienced sensations  which  belong  to  the  bodily  depart- 
ment of  human  nature.  But  when  out  of  twelve  He 
selected  one  to  be  His  bosom  friend,  when  He  looked 
round  upon  the  crowd  in  anger,  when  the  tears 
streamed  down  his  cheeks  at  Bethany,  and  when  He 
recoiled  from  the  thought  of  approaching  dissolution, 
these  —  grief,,  friendship,  fear  —  were  not  sensations 
of  the  body,  much  less  were  they  the  attributes  of 
Godhead.  They  were  the  affections  of  an  acutely 
sensitive  human  soul,  alive  to  all  the  tenderness,  and 
hopes,  and  anguish,  with  which  human  life  is  filled, 
qualifying  Him  to  be  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we 
are. 

The  second  thought  which  presents  .itself  is,  that 
the  Redeemer  not  only  was,  but  is  man.  He  waa 
tempt<?d  in  all  points  Hke  us.  He  is  a  high  priest 
which  can  be  touched.  Our  conceptions  on  this  sub- 
ject,  from  being  vague,  are  often  very  erroneous.    It 
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ffinoied   tliat,  in  the   history   of  Jesus'    existence, 

fcco,  for  a  limited  period  aud  for  definite   purposes, 

I  took  part  in  fiail  huroiinity ;  but  that  when  that 

-pose  yras  accomplished,  the  uuin  forever  perished, 

I  the  Spirit  reiiscended,  to  untie  ngain  with  pure, 

mixed   Deity.     But   Bcriptiiro   has   taken   peculiar 

Kjpina   to   give   assurance  of  the  continuance  of  Hia 

Honanity.   It  has  carefully  recorded  Ilis  resurrection. 

r  that  ITo   passed   through   space,  from  spot  to 

:  when   Ilo   was   iu   one   place.  He  was   not  in 

■Bother.     His   body  was   snsfained  by  the   ordinary 

meotB  —  broiled  fish  and  honeycomb.   The  prints  of 

ifibriDg  wore  on  Him.     His  recognitions  were  human 

ThumaH  and  Peter  were  specially  reminded  of 

idciita  before  His  death,  and   connected  with   Hia 

bg  iuteresta.     To   Thomas,  —  "Beach   hither   thy 

ind."     To  Peter,  —  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 

And  this  typifies  to  ns  a  very  grand  and  important 

tmtli.     It  is  tliis,  if  I  may   venture   to   so   express 

r»elf, —  the  troth  of  the  Human  Heart  of  God.     Wo 

;  of  God  aa  a  Spirit,  infinitely  removed  from  and 

pliko  llie  creatures  Ho  has  made.     But  the  truth  i», 

1  rosembles  God :  —  all  spirits,  all  minds,  arc  of  the 

no  fnmily.     The  Father  bears  a  likeness  to  the  Son 

1  He  has  created.     The   Mind  of  God  is  similai- 

j  the  mind  of  man.     Love  does  not  mean  one  thing 

■  nun,  and  another  thing  in  God.     Holiness,  Justice, 

y.  Tenderness,  —  tticse  are  in  the  Eternal  the  same 

[  kind  which  they  avo  in  the    Finite    Being.     Tho 

lent  manhood  of  Christ  conveys  this  deeply  import 

.  tmth,   tlmt  the    Divine   Heart  is   human   in   its 

npatbicB. 

The   tbird  observation    upon  tbotjs  verses  is,  that 
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there  is  a  connection  between  what  Jesus  was  and 
what  Jesus  is.  He  can  bo  touched  uow,  becanse 
He  was  tempted  then.  TIic  ineidonts  and  the  feelings 
of  Uiat  part  of  the  existence  wliich  is  gone  have  not 
past  away  without  results  which  are  deeply  eutwined 
witli  His  present  bchig.  His  past  experience  has  left 
certain  eflects  dumblo  in  His  nature  as  it  is  now^  It 
lias  endued  Him  with  certain  qualifications  and  certaji 
susceptibilities,  which  He  would  not  have  had  but  for 
that  experience.  Just  as  the  results  remained  upon 
His  body,  the  prints  of  *the  nails  in  His  palms,  and  the 
spcar-giish  in  His  side,  so  do  the  results  remain  upon 
His  soul :  enduing  Him  with  a  certain  susceptibility,  for 
He  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; 
with  certain  qualifications,  for  He  is  able  to  show 
mercy,  and  to  impart  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

To  turn  now  to  the  subject  itself.  It  lias  two 
bninches. 

I.  The  Redeemer's  preparation  for  His  priesthood. 

II.  The  Redeemer's  priestly  qualifications. 

I.  His  preparation. 

The  preparation  consisted  in  being  tempted.  But 
hero  a  difliculty  arises.  Temptation,  as  applied  to  a 
Being  perfectly  free  from  tendencies  to  evil,  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  See  what  the  diiliculty  is.  Tempt- 
iition  lias  two  senses:  it  means  tost  or  probation;  it 
means  also  trial,  involving  the  idea  of  pain  or  danger. 
A  common  acid  applied  to  gold  tests  it;  but  there  is 
no  risk  or  danger  to  the  most  delicate  golden  orna- 
ment. There  is  one  acid,  and  only  one,  which  tries  it, 
as  well  as  tests  it.  The  same  acid  applied  to  a  shell 
endangers  the  delicacy  of  it^  suriace.    A  weight  hong 
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from  a  bar  of  iron  only  testa  ita  strength ;  the  same 
dependLng  from  &  liunian  arm  is  a  trial  involving,  it 
may  be,  the  risk  of  pain  or  fracture.  Now,  trial  placed 
before  a  sinless  being  is  intelligible  miough  in  the 
seDBB  of  probation:  it  is  a  test  of  excellence;  but  it 
I  not  easy  to  see  bow  it  can  bo  temptation  iu  tlie 
s  of  pain,  if  there  be  no  inclination  to  do  MH'ong. 
However,  scripture  plainly  assorts  this  as  the 
tor  of  Christ's  temptation.  Not  merely  test, 
t  tarial. 

I  Tint,  yon  have  passages  declaring  the  immaculate 
^re  of  His  miod;  as  here,  "without  sin."  Again, 
s  "  holy,  liarmless,  undefiled,  sepai-ate  from  sin* 
And,  again,  "  The  prince  of  this  world  cometli, 
I  hath  nothing  in  me."  The  spirit  of  evil  found 
JiiDg  wliich  it  could  claim  as  its  own  in  Christ  It 
tlje  meeting  of  two  elements  which  will  not 
lalgomate.  Oil  and  water  could  as  easily  blend  as 
Mind  of  Christ  with  evil.  Temptation  glanced 
■om  Uis  heart  as  the  steel  point  does  from  the  surface 
Ihe  diamond.  It  was  not  that  evil  propensities 
I  kept  nnder  by  the  power  of  the  spirit  in  him. 
I  had  no  evil  propensities  at  all.  Obedience  was 
fttnntt  to  Him. 

I  But  tlivn  we  Gnd  another  class  of  passages,  such  us 
Ib:  "He  suffered,  being  tempted,"     There  was  not 
rely  test  in  the  temptation,  but  there  was  also  pain> 
I  in  the  victory.     How  could  this  be,  without 
r  tmdency  to  ovil  ? 

I  answer  this,  let  ns  analyze  ein.    In  every  :i£t  cf 
)  thera  aro  two  distinct  steps.     There  is  the  rising 
f  ■  deslrt)  which  is  nataral,  and,  being  natural,  is  not 
og:  —  thore  is  the  indulgence  of  that  dneiro  in 
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forbidden  circumstances;  and  that  is  sin.  Let  injmy 
for  example,  be  inflicted,  and  resentment  will  ^nue* 
It  must  arise  spontaneously.  It  is  as  impossible  fqr 
injustice  to  be  done,  and  resentment  not  to  follow,  as 
it  is  for  the  flesh  not  to  quiver  on  the  application  of 
intense  torture.  Resentment  is  but  the  sen^e  of  iujust 
ice,  made  more  vivid  by  its  being  brought  home  to 
ourselves :  —  resentment  is  beyond  our  control,  so  fiir 
There  is  no  sin  in  this  ;  but  let  resentment  rest  there : 
let  it  pass  into,  not  justice,  but  revenge,  —  let  it 
Huioulder  in  vindictive  feeling  till  it  becomes  retalia- 
tion;— and  then  a  natural  feeling  has  grown  iuto  a 
transgression.  You  have  the  distinction  between 
these  two  things  clearly  marked  in  scripture.  "  Be  yo 
angry,"  —  hero  is  the  allowance  for  the  human ;  *'  and 
sin  not,"  —  hero  is  the  point  where  resentment  passes 
into  retaliation. 

Take,  again,  the  natural  sensation  of  hunger.  Let  a 
man  have  been  without  food ;  let  the  gratification  pre- 
sent itself,  and  the  natural  desire  will  arise  involun 
tarily.  It  will  arise  just  as  certainly  in  a  forbidden  as 
in  a  permitted  circumstance.  It  will  arise  whether 
what  he  looks  on  be  the  bread  of  another  or  his  own. 
And  it  is  not  here,  in  the  sen^^ation  of  hunger,  that  tlio 
guilt  lies  ;  but  it  lies  in  the  wilful  gratification  of  it 
after  it  is  laiown  to  be  forbiddqu. 

This  was  litemlly  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Chrjdt 
was  tried.  The  wish  for  food  was  in  His  nature  in  tlio 
wilderness.  The  very  mode  of  gratifying  it  was  pre- 
sented to  His  imagination, —  by  using  Divine  power 
in  an  unlawful  way.  And  had  He  so  been  constituted 
that  the  lower  wish  was  superior  to  the  higher  will, 
there  would  have  been  an  act  of  sin :  had  the  two 
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been  nearly  balanced,  so  that  the  oonfliot  hung  in 
donbty  there  wonld  have  been  a  tendency  to  uia — what 
we  call  a  sinftil  nature.  But  it  was  in  the  entire  and 
peifeot  subjugation  of  desire  to  the  will  of  Bight  that 
a  sinless  nature  was  exhibited. 

Here,  then,  is  the  nature  of  sin.  Sin  is  not  the 
possession  of  desires,  but  the  having  them  in  un- 
controlled ascendency  over  the  higher  nature.  Sin- 
fulness  does  not  consist  in  having  airong  desires  or 
passions.  In  the  strongest  ^nd  highest  natures,  all, 
inchiding  the  desires,  is  strong.  Sin  is  not  a  real  thing. 
It  IB  rather  the  absence  of  a  something,  the  will  to  do 
right  It  is  not  a  disease  or  taint,  an  actual  substance 
projected  into  the  constitution.  It  is  the  absence  of 
the  spirit  which  orders  and  harmonizes  the  whole  ;  so 
tliat  what  we  mean  when  we  say  the  natural  man  must 
sin  inevitably  is  this, —  that  he  has  strong  natural 
appetites,  and  that  he  has  no  bias  from  above  to  coun- 
teract  those  appetites:  exactly  as  if  a  ship  were 
deserted  by  her  crow,  and  left  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic  with  every  sail  sot  and  the  wind  blowing.  No 
one  forces  her  to  destruction ;  yet  on  the  rocks  she  will 
surely  go,  just  because  there  is  no  pilot  at  the  helm. 
Such  is  the  state  of  ordinary  men.  Temptation  leads 
to  ftdl.  The  gusts  of  instinct,  which  rightly  guided 
would  luive  carried  safely  into  port,  -dash  them  on  the 
rocks.  No  one  forces  them  to  sin  ;  but  tlie  spirit-pilot 
has  left  the  helm.     Fallen  Nature  1 

Sin,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  appetites,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  controlling  Will. 

Now,  contrast  this  state  with  the  state  of  Christ. 
There  were  in  Him  all  the  natural  appetites  of  mind 
and  body.     Belaxation  aiid   friendship  were   dear  to 
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Him;  so  wcro  sunlight  and  life.  Hunger — pain— • 
death  —  He  could  feel  all,  and  shrunk  from  them. 
Conceive,  then,  a  case  in  which  the  gmtification  of  any 
one  of  tliese  inclinations  was  inconsistent  wtli  Hia 
Father's  will.  At  one  moment  it  was  unlawful  to  ftat^ 
though  hungry ;  and,  without  one  tendency  to  disobey 
did  fasting  cease  to  be  severe  ?  It  was  demanded  that 
He  should  endure  anguish ;  and,  willingly  as  ho  sub- 
dued Himself,  did  pain  cease  to  be  pain  ?  Could  the 
spirit  of  obedience  reverse  every  feehng  of  human 
nature?  When  the  brave  man  gives  his  shattered 
arm  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  will  may  prevent  even  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelid ;  but  no  will,  and  no  courage,  can 
reverse  his  sensations,  or  prevent  the  operation  from 
inflicting  pain.  When  the  heart  is  raw,  and  smarting 
from  recent  bereavement,  let  there  be  the  deepest  and 
most  reverential  submission  to  the  Highest  Will,  is  it 
possible  not  to  wince  ?  Can  any  cant  demand  for  sub- 
mission extort  the  confession  that  pain  is  pleasure? 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  way  that  the  tempta- 
tion of  Christ  caused  suflfcring.  He  suffered  from  the 
force  of  desire.  Though  there  was  no  hesitation 
whether  to  obey  or  not,  no  strife  in  the  will,  in  the 
act  of  mastery  there  was  pain.  There  was  self-denial ; 
there  was  obedience  at  the  expense  of  tortured  nat- 
ural feeling.  Ho  slirunk  from  St.  Peter's  suggestion 
of  escape  from  ignominy  as  from  a  thing  which  did 
not  shake  His  determination,  but  made  Him  feel,  in 
the  idea  of  bright  life,  vividly  tlie  cost  of  His  resolve. 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Tempter,  for  thou  art  an 
offence."  In  the  garden,  unswervingly :  "  Not  as  I 
will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  No  reluctance  in  the  wilL 
But  was  there  no   struggling?    No  shudder  in  the 
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inward  sensations?  No  romembrance  that  the  Grosa 
was  sharp?  No  recollection  of  the  family  at  Bethany, 
and  the  pleasant  walk,  and  the  dear  companionship 
which  He  was  about  to  leave? — "My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful  to  die.'' .... 

So  that  in  every  one  of  those  cases  —  not  by  the 
reluctancy  of  a  sin^  sensation,  but  by  the  quivering 
and  the  anguish  of  natural  feeling  when  it  is  trampled 
upon  by  lofty  will — Jesus  sufered,  being  tempted. 
He  was  "  tempted  like  as  we"  arc."  Remember  this. 
For  the  way  in  which  some  speak  of  the  sinlessnoss 
of  Jesus  reduces  all  His  suffering  to  physical  pain  — 
destroys  the  reality  of  temptation,  reduces  that  glo- 
rious heart  to  a  pretence,  and  converts  the  whole  of 
ilis  historj'  into  a  mere  fictitious  drama,  in  which 
scenes  of  trial  were  represented,  not  felt 

Remember  that,  "  in  all  points,"  the  Redeemer's  80ul 
was  tempted. 

II.  The  second  point  we  take  is  the  Redeemer's 
Priesthood. 

Priesthood  is  that  office  by  which  Ho  is  the  medium 
of  union  between  man  and  God.  Tlie  capacity  for 
tliis  has  been  indelibly  cngnivcn  on  ITis  nature  by  His 
experience  here.  All  this  capacity  is  based  on  His 
HvmiKithy:  He  can  be  "touched  with  the  feeling  cf 
our  infinnities." 

Till  we  have  reflected  on  it,  wc  are  scarcely  aware 
ln»w  much  the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  the  world 
ii*  indebted  to  this  one  feeling  —  sympathy.  We  get 
cheerfulness  and  vigor,  wo  8(*arcely  know  how  or 
when,  from  mere  association  with  our  fellow-men ;  and 
from  the  looks  reflected  on  us  of  gladness  and  employ 
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ment  we  catdi  inspiration  and  power  to  go  ou,  from 
human  presence  and  from  cheerfiil  looks.  The  work- 
man works  with  added  energy  from  having  others  by. 
The  full  family  circle  Ims  a  strength  and  a  life  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  The  substantial  good  and  the  effectual 
relief  which  men  extend  to  one  another  is  trifling.  It 
is  not  by  these,  but  by  something  far  less  costly,  that 
the  work  is  done.  God  has  insured  it  by  a  much 
more  simple  machinery.  He  has  given  to  the  weakest 
and  the  poorest  power  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
common  stock  of  gladness.  The  child's  smile  and 
laugh  are  mighty  powers  in  this  world.  When  be- 
reavement has  left  you  desolate,  what  substantial  ben- 
efit is  there  whicli  makes  condolence  acceptable  ?  It 
cannot  replace  the  loved  ones  you  have  lost.  It  can 
bestow  upon  you  nothing  permanent.  But  a  warm 
hand  has  touched  yours,  and  its  thrill  told  you  that 
there  was  a  living  response  there  to  your  emotion. 
One  look,  one  human  sigh,  has  done  more  for  you  than 
the  costliest  present  could  convey. 

And  it  is  for  want  of  remarking  this  that  the  effect 
of  public  cliarity  fells  often  so  far  short  of  the  expect- 
ations of  those  who  give.  The  springs  of  men's 
generosity  are  dried  up  by  liearing  of  the  repining, 
and  the  envy,  and  the  discontent,  which  have  been 
sown  by  the  gonend  collection  and  the  provision  es- 
tablishment, among  cottages  where  all  was  harmony 
before.  The  famine  and  the  pestilence  are  met  by 
abundant  liberality ;  and  the  apparent  return  for  this 
aS  riot  and  sedition.  But  the  secret  lies  all  in  this. 
It  is  not  in  channels  such  as  these  that  the  hearths 
gratitude  can  flow.  Love  is  not  bought  by  money,  but 
by  love.     Tliere  has  been  all  the  macliinery  of  a 
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ptibtic  distribution ;  but  there  has  been  no  exhibition 
of  individual^  personal  interest.  The  rich  man  wlio 
goes  to  his  poor  brother's  cottage,  and,  without  affecta- 
tion of  humility,  naturally,  and  with  the  respect  which 
man  owes  to  man,  enters  into  his  circumstances,  in- 
qniring  about  his  distresses,  and  hears  his  homely 
tale,  has  done  more  to  establish  an  interchange  of 
Idndly  feeling  than  he  could  have  secured  by  the  cost- 
liest present,  by  itself.  Public  donations  have  their 
value  and  their  uses.  Poor-laws  keep  human  bcinp^ 
from  starvation ;  but  in  the  point  of  eliciting  gratitude 
all  these  fiiil.  Man  has  not  been  brought  into  contact 
close  enough  with  man  for  this.  They  do  not  work 
by  sympathy. 

Again,  when  the  electric  toncli  of  sympathetic  feel- 
ing  has  gone  among  a  mass  of  men,  it  comnmnicatcs 
it-pelf,  and  is  reflected  back  from  every  individual  in 
the  crowd,  with  a  force  exactly  proportioned  to  their 
numbers.  The  speecli  or  sermon  read  ]>efore  the 
limited  cin^lc  of  a  family,  and  the  same  discourse 
uttered  before  closely-crowded  hundreds,  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  There  is  a  strange  ])ower  even  in  the 
mere  ])resence  of  a  common  crowd,  exciting  almost 
uncontrollable  emotion. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  hard  heart  of  an  oriental 
conqueror  ^^•as  unman ned  liy  the  sight  of  a  dense  mass 
of  living  millions  enjrnged  in  one  enterprise.  He  ac- 
counted fen*  it  by  savin*;  that  it  su|jrgosted  to  him  that 
vrithin  a  single  century  not  one  of  those  millions 
would  l.»e  alive.  But  the  hard-lienrti'd  bf>som  of  the 
tvrant  mistook  its  own  emotions.  TTis  ti^ars  came  from 
no  such  fiir-fetchcd  inference  of  reflertion ;  they  rose 
npnntanennsly,  as  they  will  rise  in  a  dense  crowd,  you 
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cannot  tell  why.  It  is  the  thrilling  thought  of  nnni' 
bors  engaged  in  the  same  object.  It  is  the  idea  of  our 
own  feelings  reciprocated  back  to  us,  and  reflected 
from  many  hearts.     It  is  the  mighty  presence  of  life. 

And,  again,  it  seems  partly  to  avail  itself  of  this  tend- 
ency within  us  that  such  stress  is  laid  on  the  injunc 
tion  of  united  prayer.  Private  devotion  is  essential 
to  the  spiritual  life ;  without  it  there  is  no  life.  But 
it  cannot  replace  united  prayer;  for  the  two  things 
have  different  aims.  Solitary  prayer  is  feeble  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  rises  before  the  throne  echoed 
by  the  hearts  of  hundreds,  and  strengthened  by  the 
feeling  that  other  aspirations  are  mingling  with  our 
own.  And  whether  it  bo  the  chanted  litany,  or  the 
more  simply  r<iad  service,  or  the  anthem,  producing  one 
emotion  at  the  same  moment  in  many  bosoms',  the 
value  and  the  power  of  public  prayer  seem  chiefly  to 
depend  on  this  mysterious  affection  of  our  nature  — 
sympathy. 

And  now,  having  endeavored  to  illustrate  this 
power  of  sympathy,  it  is  for  us  to  remember  that  of 
this  in  its  fulness  Ho  is  susceptible.  There  is  a  vague 
way  of  speaking  of  the  atonement  which  does  not 
realize  the  tender,  affectionate,  personal  love,  by  which 
that  daily,  hourly  reconciliation  is  effected.  The  sym- 
pathy of  Christ  was  not  merely  love  of  men  in  masses. 
IFo  lovod  the  masses,  but  He  loved  them  because  made 
up  of  individuals.  He  "  had  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude ; "  but  He  had  also  discriminating,  special  tender- 
ness for  erring  Peter  and  erring  Thomas.  He  felt  for 
the  despised,  lonely  Zaccheus  in  his  sycamore-tree. 
He  compassioned  the  discomfort  of  his  disciples.  He 
mixed  His  tears  with  the  stifled  sobs  by  the  grave  of 
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rjfizarus.     tie  called  the  aliashed  children  to  His  side, 
toitgst  Uie  numbers,  aa  He  walked,  He  detected  the 
bvijital   toucb    of  faitli,      "  Master,   the   multituds 
»ng   thee,   and   sayest   llion,    W/io  toncbed   me?" 
mebody  hath  touched  me." 

ft>sorve  how  He  is  touched  by  our  infrmities, — 
ft  Mparato,  special,  diacrimiuating  lovo.  There  is 
t  n  single  throb,  id  a  single  human  bosom,  that  does 
I  't  thrill  at  once  with  more  than  electric  speed  up  to 
il,i'  mighty  Heart  of  God.  You  have  not  shed  a  tear, 
I-  sighed  a  sigh,  that  did  not  come  back  to  you 
'dtod  and  purified  by  having  passed  through  the 
u^!mal  bosom. 

The  priestly  powers  conveyed  by  this  faculty  of 
sympathizing,  according  to  the  text,  are  two:  —  The 
[wwcr  of  mercy ;  and  the  power  of  having  grace  to 
'iplp,  "Therefore"  —  because  he  can  bo  touched  — 
''lelna  come  boldly,"  expecting  mercy — and  grace. 

I.  We  may  boldly  expect  mercy  from  Him  who  haa 
Wnied  to  sympathizo.  Ho  learned  sympathy  by 
^-eiiijj  tempted ;  but  it  is  by  being  tempted,  yet  wilkoiU 
*"i,  Ihat  ho  is  siwcially  able  to  show  moroy. 

Thore  are  two  who  are  unfit  for  showing  mei^y :  — 

">•  who  has  never  been   tried ;  and  ho  who,  haviog 

^•on    tempted,   has    fallen    under   tomptatJon.      The 

itog,   nntempled,   and    upright,    are    often    eevere 

Tlioy  are  for  sanguinary  punishment;  they 

|1  for  exiKslitng  offenders  from  tho  bosom  of  socioly 

t  old,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  fallen  much,  are 

nt;  but  it  is  a  Itiuiency  which  oflon  tnlka  thus:  Men 

t  be  men ;  a  young  man  must  sow  his  wild  oats, 

ud  ruform. 

So  youag,  ardeokSaul,  untried  by  doubt,  persecntod 
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the  Christians  with  sovority ;  and  Saul  the  king,  on 
the  contrary,  having  fallen  himself,  weakly  permitted 
Agag  to  escape  punishment.  David,  again,  when  his 
own  nin  was  narrated  to  him  under  another  name,  wag 
unrelenting  in  his  indignation:  ''The  man  that  hatli 
done  this  thing  shall  surely  die." 

None  of  these  were  qualified  for  showing  mercy 
aright.  Now,  this  qualification  "  without  sin  "  is  very 
remiirkable,  for  it  is  the  one  we  often  least  should 
think  oil  Unthinkingly  we  should  say  that  to  have 
erred  would  make  a  man  lenient.     It  is  not  so. 

That  truth  is  tiiuglit  with  deep  significance  in  one 
of  the  incidents  of  llie  Rodcemcr\s  life.  There  stood 
in  Ilis  presence  a  temi)ted  woman,  covered  with  the 
confusion  of  recent  conviction.  And  there  stood 
beside  her  the  sanctimonious  religionists  of  that  day, 
waiting  like  h(!ll-hounrls  to  bo  let  loose  upon  their 
prey.  Calm  words  cjmie  from  the  lips  of  Him  "who 
spake  as  man  never  spake,"  and  whose  heart  felt  as 
man  never  felt  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  yo«| 
let  him  first  cast  a  stone."  A  memorable  lesson  of 
eternal  tnilh.  Sinners  are  not  fit  to  judge  of  sin:  — 
their  justice  is  revenge ;  tlieir  mercy  is  feebleness, 
lie  alone  can  judge  of  sin,  he  alone  can  attemper 
the  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  offended  Law  with  the 
remembrance  of  that  which  is  due  to  human  frailty, 
he  alone  is  fit  for  showing  manly  mercy,  wno  has,  like 
his  Master,  felt  the  power  of  temptation  in  its  mighty 
and  come  soathless  through  the  trial. 

"In  all  points  tempted,  —  yet  without  siw/^  there- 
fore, to  Him  you  may  "boldly  go  to  find  mercy," 

2.  The  other  priestly  power  is  the  grace  of  showing 
<Miolp  in  time  oJ'  need." 
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We  must  not  make  too  much  of  sympathj,  as  mere 
feeling.     We  do  in  things  spiritual  as  we  do  with  hot- 
house plants.     The  feeble  exotic,  beautiful  to  look  at, 
but  useless,  has  costly  sums  spent  on  it.     The  hardy 
oak,  a  nation's  strength,  is  permitted  to  grow,  scarcely 
observed,  in  the  fence  and  copses.     We  prize  feeling, 
and  praise  its  possessor.     But  feeling  is  only  a  sickly 
exotic  in  itself,  —  a  passive  quality,  having  in  it  noth- 
ing  moral — no  temptation,  and  no  victory.     A  man  is 
no  more  a  good  man  for  having  feeling,  than  he  is  for 
Wing  a  delicate  ear  for  music,  or  a  far-seeing  optic 
nerve.      The   Son  of  Man  had  feeling ;  He  could  be 
''touched."    The  tear  would  start  from  His  eyes  at 
the  sight  of  human  sorrow.     But  that  sympatliy  was 
^0  exotic  in  His  soul,  beautiful  to  look  at,  too  delicate 
for  use.     Feeling  with  Him  led  to  this:  "He  went 
*hout  doing  good."     Sympathy  with  Him  was  this : 
Grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 
Aud  this  is  the  blessing  of  the  thought  of  Divino 
^JTupathy.     By   the  sympathy   of  man,  after  all,  the 
^ouud  is  not  healed ;  it  is  only  stanched  for  a  time. 
1^  can    make    the  tear   flow  less  bitterly :  it   cannot 
dry  it  uf».     So  far  as  permanent  good  goes,  who  has 
not  felt  the  deep  truth  wliich  Job  taught  his  friends, — 
"lliserable  comforters  are  ye  all ! " 

The  .sympathy  of  tlie  Divino  Human  !  He  knows 
what  strongh  is  needed.  Ho  gives  grace  to  help;  and 
when  the  world,  with  its  thousand  forms  of  temptation, 
peems  to  whisper  to  us  as  to  Esau,  Sell  me  thy  birth- 
right; the  other  voice  speaks,  Shall  I  barter  blessedness 
for  happiness?  the  inward  j)oace  for  the  outward  thrill? 
the  benediction  of  my  Father  for  ;i  mess  of  pottage? 
ThiTe  aiv  nionieiits  whcMi  \vc  seem  to  tread  above  thirt 
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oarth,  suporior  to  its  allurements,  able  to  do  wid 
its  kindness,  firmly  bracing  ourselves  to  do  our  v 
as  He  did  Ills.  Those  moments  are  not  the  sons 
of  life.  They  did  not  come  when  the  world  w 
have  said  that  all  round  you  was  glad;  but  it 
when  outward  trials  had  shaken  the  soul  to  its '' 
centre,  then  there  came  from  Him  .  .  .  "Gract 
help  in  time  of  need." 

Prom  this  subject  I  draw,  in  concluding,  two  i 
ences. 

1.  He  who  would  sympathize  must  be  content  t 
tried  and  tempted.  There  is  a  hard  and  boist^ 
rudeness  in  our  hearts  by  nature,  which  require 
be  softened  down.  We  pass  by  suffering  gayly,  < 
lessly;  not  in  cruelty,  but  unfeelingly,  just  bee 
we  do  not  know  what  suffering  is.  We  wound 
by  our  looks  and  our  abrupt  expressions  wit] 
intending  it,  because  we  have  not  been  taught 
delicacy,  and  the  tact,  and  the  gentleness,  which 
only  be  learnt  by  the  wounding  of  our  own  sens 
tics.  There  is  a  haughty  feeling  in  uprightness  w 
has  never  been  on  the  verge  of  fall,  that  reqi 
humbling.  There  is  an  inability  to  enter  into  difl 
ties  of  thought,  which  marks  the  mind  to  whicl 
things  have  been  presented  superficially,  and  w 
has  never  experienced  the  horror  of  feeling  the  ic 
doubt  crashing  beneath  the  feet. 

Therefore,  if  you  aspire  to  be  a  son  of  coneolat 
if  you  would  partake  of  the  priestly  gift  of  sy: 
thy;  if  you  would  pour  something  beyond  comi 
place  consolation  into  a  tempted  heart;  if  you  w 
pass  through  the  intercourse  of  daily  life  with 
delicate  tact  which  never  inflicts  pain ;  if  to  that  i 
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•cote  0/  fanman  ailments,  mental  doubt,  yon  are  ever 
to  give  effectual  succor, — you  must  bo  content  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  costly  education.  Liko  Him,  you 
Bwwt  suffer  —  being  tempted. 

Bnt  remember,  it  is  being  tempted  in  all  points,  yei 
wWioui  sin,  that  makes  sympathy  real,  manly,  perfect, 
instead  of  a  mere  sentimental  tenderness.  Sin  will 
teach  you  to  fed  for  trials.  It  wili  not  enable  you  to 
judge  them ;  to  be  merciful  to  them ;  nor  to  help  them 
in  time  of  need  with  any  certainty. 

(See  the  remarks  on  St.  Peter's  case  in  the  notes  of 
the  afternoon  Sermon.) 

Lastly,  it  is  this  same  human  sympathy  which  quali- 
fies Christ  for  judgment.     It  is  written  that  the  Father 
Iwith  committed  all  judgment  to  Ilim,  because  Ho  is  the 
Son  of  Man.     The  sympathy  of  Christ  extends  to  tho 
frailties  of  human  nature ;   not  to  its  hardened  guilt. 
Ho  is  "touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,^^ 
iTiere  is  nothing  in  His  bosom  which  can  hannonizo 
^th  malice ;  He  cannot  feel   for  envy ;    He   has  no 
fejlow-foeliug  for  cruelty,  oi)pression,  hypocrisy,  bit- 
ter censorious  judgments.     Kemember,  Ho  could  look 
round   about    Him    with    anger.     The    sympathy   of 
Christ  is  a  comforting  subject.     It  is,  besides,  a  tre- 
mendous  subject:    for  on  sympathy  the    awards  of 
lieavt»n  and  hoU  are  built.     "  Except  a  man  be  born 
ft«?un  *'  —  not  he  shall  not, but  —  "he  cannot  enter  into 
tieaven."     There  is  nothing  in  him  which  has  afliniiy 
to  anything  in  the  Judge's  bosom.     A  sympathy  for 
that  which  is  pure  implies  a  repulsion  of  that  which  is 
impure.      Tfatred    of    evil    is    in    proportion    to   tho 
j*trength  of  love  for  good.     To  love  intensely  good, 
ig  to  hate  intensely  evil.     It  was  in  strict  accordance 
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with  the  laws  of  sympathy  that  he  blighted  Fharit 
in  such  ungentle  words  as  these:  "Ye  serpenti 
generation  of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the  da 
tion  of  hell?"  Win  the  mind  of  (Thrist  now 
else  His  sympathy  for  human  nature  will  not  save 
from,  but  only  insure,  the  recoil  of  abhorrence  at 
last  —  "  Depart  from  me !    I  never  knew  you." 


Vlll. 

[Preaohad  Norember  11,  1849.] 

THE  PHARIBEiS  AND  SADDUCEES  AT  JOHN*S  BAmSH. 

-ATT.  iiL  7.  —  *'  Bat  when  he  saw  m&nj  of  the  Phariaeet  and  Saddnoeci 

come  to  his  bapti.sni,  he  Baid  unto  them,  0  generation  of  yipers,  who 
bath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?  " 

It  seems  that  the  Baptist's  ministry  had  been 
*^ttencle(l  with  almost  incredible  success,  as  if  the 
\Mjpulutiou  of  the  country  had  been  roused  in  mass 
i)y  tiie'ti<ling3  of  his  doctrine.  "Then  ^vent  out  to 
\iim  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  by  him  iu  Jordan, 
cuiifesriing  their  sins." 

The  success  of  his  ministry  was  tested  by  the  num- 
bers that  he  baptized.  Not  so  a  modern  ministry. 
Ministerial  success  is  not  shown  now  by  the  numbers 
wlio  listen.  Not  impression,  but  altered  character, 
murks  success.  Not  by  startling  nor  by  electrifying 
•;ongregations,  but  by  turning  men  from  darkness  unto 
.i^ht,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  is  the  work 
Ji^ne.  With  Juhn,  however,  it  was  diflerent.  He 
wjis  on  L'juth  to  do  a  special  work  —  the  work  of  the 
uxo,  not  the  trowel ;  to  throw  down,  not  to  build ;  to 

Btartlo,  not  to  instruct ;  and  therefore  his  baptism  waa 

18  (U5) 
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simply  symbolized  by  water,  the  washiug  away  of  the 
past :  whereas  that  of  Christ  was  symbolized  by  fire, 
the  touching  of  the  life  and  heart  with  the  living  flivme 
of  a  heavenlier  life.  Whoever,  therefore,  came  to  John 
for  baptism,  possessed  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that 
which  John  taught,  and  thereby  so  far  tested  the  fidel- 
ity and  success  of  his  ministry. 

Bearing,  then,  in  mind,  that  coming  to  John's  bai>- 
tism  was  the  seal  of  his  success,  and  that  his  baptism 
contained,  in  symbolical  form,  the  whole  substance  of 
his  teaching,  these  are  the  two  topics  of  the  text : 

I.  The  meaning  wrapped  up  in  John's  message. 

II.  The  Baptist's  astonishment  at  his  own  success. 

I.  The  meaning  of  John's  message.  His  baptism 
implied  to  those  who  came  to  put  themselves  under  its 
protection  that  they  wore  in  danger,  for  it  was  con- 
nected  with  the  warning,  "  Flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  I " 

Future  retribution  has  become  to  us  a  kind  of  fig- 
ment. Hell  is  in  the  world  of  shadows.  The  tone  in 
which  educated  men  speak  of  it  still  is  often  only  that 
good-humored  condescension  which  makes  allowance 
for  childish  superstition. 

Part  of  this  incredulity  arises  from  the  confessedly 
symbolical  intimations  of  scripture  on  the  subject.  We 
read  of  the  fire  and  the  worm ;  of  spirits  being  salted 
with  fire ;  of  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  All  this 
tells  solely  of  physical  suflering.  And,  accordingly, 
for  centuries,  this  was  the  predominant  conception  of 
Christendom  on  the  subject.  Scarcely  any  other  ele- 
ment was  admitted.  Whoever  has  seen  those  paintings 
on  which  the  master-spirits  have  thrown  down  the 
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offlmeptions  of  their  age,  will  remember  that  hideous  - 
itnniOQ*,  distorted  conntmiHiices,  ninl  witves  of  flame, 
ropreiout  the  whole  idea.  Aud  in  thai  iuiinortal  work 
in  which  ho  who  Buiig  of  hell,  purgiitor/,  and  hoaveo, 
ijM  (•tnliodied  the  belief  of  hie  day,  slill  the  same  fact 
I'mvailg.  You  read  of  the  victims  of  uncbaattt  lilu 
'lUiricil  oa  ths  dark  wbirlwlhd  forever;  of  the  Iioretioa 
"I  tliuir  coffins  of  iutonse  fire ;  and  of  the  guilty  spirits 
wlio  iTo  plunged  deep  down  iu  "  tliit^k-ribbed  ice." 
"lit  in  thosu  harrowing  pictures  whi(;h  Im  geuiu»  has 
I»iiatod  n'ith  oui'h  vividness  there  is  not  one  idea  of 
"wnttj  Buffering  embodied,  -It  is  all  bodily,  uwful, 
■'itoloniblo  torture.  Now,  all  this  wo  believo  no  longer. 
"Hit  circles  of  hell  and  the  mountain  of  purgatory  aro 
"*  fubulous  to  ua  as  tho  Tartarua  of  the  heathens. 
^'D^lar,  tliat  iu  an  age  in  wliicli  thu  chiuf  aim  of  bc!- 
(■■nce  appears  to  be  to  got  rid  of  pliyaicjl  pain  and  tlis- 
•■iioEirt  ^  aa  if  these  wore  the  worst  ovila  conceivable 
--the  idea  of  a  bodily  hell  should  be  just  the  ono  at 
wliioh  we  liave  learnt  to  amile.  But,  willt  the  form,  wo 
Uve  aloo  dispossessed  ourselves  of  belief  in  the  reality 
iif  rvtributton  at  all. 
Kow,  scripture  language  is  symbolical.  There  is  ui 
itt  uo  worm,  no  fire,  to  torture.  I  say  not  that  a  dis- 
]  ftuul  may  not  form  for  itself  a  tenement  hereafiur, 
Vlloro,  petiuliarly  fitted  to  be  the  avenue  of  sutfurini;; 
h  DOquostioRably,  wo  oaimot  build  upoD  these  ex- 
tiom  a  material  hell. 

I  the  infinife  terror  of  the  soul,  whatever  that 
f  bo.     To  one  man  it  ia  pain.     Kid  him  of  that,  lie 
i  bcAr  all  degradation.    To  another  it  in  public  shame. 
i  bita  from  tliat,and  ho  will  creep  and  crawl  before 
ytm  to  subniit  to  any  reptile  mcauBess,     '  Honor  me 
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now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  people,"  till  Samuel  ti 
from  the  abject  thing  in  scorn.  To  others,  the  infi 
terror  is  that  compared  with  wliich  all  these  would 
a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  the  hell  of  having  done  wro 
the  hell  of  having  had  a  spirit  from  God  pure,  \ 
high  aspirations,  and  to  bo  cmiscious  of  having  dn 
its  delicacy,  and  dogradod'its  desires;  the  hell  of  I 
ing  quenched  a  light  brighter  than  the  sun's ;  of  hai 
done  to  another  an  injury  that  througli  time  and  thro 
eternity  never  can  be  undone,  —  infinite,  maddei 
remorse,  —  the  hell  of  knowing  that  every  chance 
excellence,  and  every  opportunity  of  good,  has  I 
lost  forever.  This  is  the  infinite  terror ;  this  is  w 
to  come. 

You  doubt  that?    Have    you    ever  marked 
striking  fact,  the  connection  of  the  successive  stt 
of  the  soul  ? —  how  sin  can  change  the  countena 
undermine  the  health,  produce  restlessness?     Tl 
you  the  grave  will  end  all  that? — that,  by  some  m: 
change,  the  moral  being  shall  be  buried  there,  and 
soul  rise  again  so  changed  in  every  feeling  that 
very  identity  of  being  would  bo   lost,  and  it  W( 
amount  to  the  creation  of  a  now  soul  ?    Say  you 
God  is  love?    0!  but  look  round  this  world, 
aspect  of  things  is  stem ;  verj'^  stern.     If  they  be  r 
by  love,  it  is  a  love  which  does  not  shrink  from  hu 
agony.    There  is  a  law  of  infinite  mercy  hero,  but  tl 
is  a  law  of  boundless  rigor  too.     Sin,  and  you  vnl\ 
fer  —  that  law  is  not  reversed.     The  young,  and 
gentle,  and  the  tender,  are  inexorably  subjected  t 
Wo  would  shield  them,  if  we  could ;  but  there  is 
which   says  they  shall  not  bo  shielded.     They  i 
weep,  and  fade,  and  taste  of  mortal  anguish,  evei 
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others.    Cany  that  out  into  the  uext  world,  and  yon 
tave  "  wratli  to  uonie." 

(ToUa's  baptism,  besides,  impliod  the  iinportaace  of 
cuofessioii.  "  They  were  bapEized  ....  uonfuseiDg 
their  sius."  Oa  the  evo  of  a  promised  new  lil'o,  thoy 
were  required  to  acknowledge  the  iniquity  of  passt  liii;. 
lu  tlio  cure  of  our  epiritual  uialudies  there  ia  a,  woa- 
lirous  ofHcacy,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  in  iituking  » 
breast,"     There  is  something   Btreugtheuing, 

ItatbJug  soothing,  and  at  the  same  time  something 
ibling,io  acknowledgiug  that  we  have  douu  wroug. 
tore  18  a  prido  iu  us  which  cannot  bear  pity.  There 
a  diseased  aenaitivenesa  which  shrinks  from  the 
emart  of  acknowledgment ;  and  yet  that  smart  must  ba 
bnrne  before  we  can  bo  truly  sootbad.  When  was  it 
that  the  yoniigor  son  in  the  pfirable  received  the  ring, 
and  the  robe,  and  the  banquet,  which  represent  the 
rapture  of  tlie  sense  of  being  forgiven  ? — When  he  had 
fortitude  enough  to  go  back  mile  by  mile,  step  by  step, 
every  inch  of  the  way  ho  bad  gone  wrong;  bore  un- 
fliiichiugly  the  sneer  of  his  father's  domestics,  and, 
worse  than  all,  the  sarcasms  of  his  immaculate  brother, 
sail  manfally  said  out,  "  Father,  I  liave  sinned  against 
an  and  before  thee."  When  was  it  that  tho  pub. 
woDt  down jurfyied  to  his  house? — Vfhun  he  said, 
before  a  supercilious  Pharisee,  "God  be  merciful 
a  ainnerl"  When  did  tho  royid  delmqucut  hear 
>rda,'*The  Lord  hath  also  put  away  thy  sin" V 
en  he  gavti  the  pacrifico  of  his  lips  —  "I  have 
led  before  tho  Lord."  And  whoa  did  the  Church 
itEsna  riso  luto  tho  brightest  model  of  a  perfect 
ilmt  has  yot  been  exhibited  on  eaiLh ? — Arter 
Cooverls  had  publicly  come  forward,  burnt  thoNa 
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maniiBoripts  which  were  called  ''  Ephesian  leitefi,''  1 

the  value  of  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  "confesae 
and  showed  their  deeds."  There  is  a  profound  tml 
in  the  popular  anxiety  that  a  murderer  should  confei 
before  he  dies.  It  is  an  instinctive  feeling  that  a  In: 
death  is  better  than  a  false  life ;  that  to  die  with  una 
knowledged  guilt  is  a  kind  of  lie.  '  To  acknowledj 
his  sin  is  to  put  it  from  him,  to  abjure  it,  refuse  1 
acknowledge  it,  separate  it  from  him, —  to  say,  I  wi 
keep  it  as  mine  no  more :  then  it  is  gone.  Who  has 
secret  of  guilt  lying  like  lead  upon  his  heart?  As  I 
values  serenity  of  soul,  let  that  secret  bo  made  know] 
And  if  there  be  one  to-day  who  is  impressed  ( 
touched  by  all  this,  let  him  beware  how  he  procrasi 
nates  that  which  was  done  when  John  baptized.  Tl 
iron  that  once  was  cooled  may  never  be  warm€ 
again;  the  heart  that  has  once  had  its  flood-gat< 
open,  and  has  delayed  to  pour  out  tlie  stagnation  c 
its  wretchedness,  may  be  closed  forever. 

Once  more;  John's  baptism  implied  the  necessii 
of  a  renewal  of  heart.  We  lose  part  of  the  signii 
cance  of  that  ceremony  from  its  transplantation  awa 
from  a  climate  in  which  it  was  natural  and  appr 
priate. 

Ablution  in  the  East  is  almost  a  religious  duty.  Tli 
dust  and  heat  weigh  upon  the  spirits  and  heart  like 
load ;  the  removal  is  refreshment  and  happiness.  An 
it  was  impossible  to  see  that  significant  act — in  whic 
the  convert  went  down  into  the  water,  travel-worn  an 
soiled  with  dust,  disappeared  for  one  moment,  an 
tlien  emerged  pure  and  fresh  —  without  feeling  the 
the  symbol  answered  to,  and  interpreted,  a  stron 
Graving  of  tlie  human  heart    It  is  the  desire  to  waa 
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«w»y  Ibat  which  is  past  and  evil.  We  would  fein  go 
to  another  country  and  begin  life  afresh.  We  look 
Bpon  the  grave  almost  with  complacency,  from  the 
fimcy  that  there  we  shall  lie  down  to  sleep  and  wake 
fresh  and  new.  It  was  this  same  longing  that  ox- 
pressed  itself  in  heathenism  by  the  fabled  river  of  for- 
getfalness,  of  which  the  dead  must  drink  before  they 
'-•an  enter  into  rest. 

Now,  to  that  craving  John  gave  reality  and  meaning 
vhen  he  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  I "  For  else 
that  craving  is  but  a  sick,  fond  wish.  Had  John 
flierely  said,  "  Flee  from  the  wratli  to  come ! "  ho 
^onld  have  filled  man's  life  with  the  terrors  of  antici- 
pated hell.  Had  he  only  said,  "  My  baptism  implies 
that  ye  must  be  pure,"  he  would  have  crushed  men's 
fiearts  with  the  feeling  of  impossibility  ;  for  excellence 
^thout  Christ  is  but  a  dream.  He  gave  meaning  and 
promise  to  all  when  he  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away^thc  sins  of  tlie  world." 

Sin-laden  and  guilty  men  —  the  end  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  to  say  that  out  with  power,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  ! "     Divine  life  and  death  I  to  have 
had  one  glimpse  of  which,  with  its  ennobling  impulses, 
it  were  worth  while  to  have  endured  a  life  of  suffering. 
^Mion  we  believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  that  Lamb  meant 
htva  to  UP,  our  hearts  are  lightened  of  their  load ;  the 
\v.\<t  becomes  as  nothing,  and  life  begins  afresh.    Christ 
i'  the  River  of  Forgetfulness  in  which  bygone  guilt  is 
o-erwhclraed. 

II.  The  Baptist's  astonishment  at  his  own  success. 

It  was  a  sinp^ubir  scene  whieh  was  exhibited  in  those 

days  on  the  banks  lA  Jorrlan.     There  was  a  crowd 
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of  human  beings,  each  having  a  history  of  his  oii?n  — 
men  who  have  long  mouldered  in  earth's  dust,  but 
who  were  living  then  in  fresh  and  vigorous  existence. 
Think  of  it.  Busy  life  was  moving  there,  beings  who 
had  their  hopes  and  fears  about  time  and  eternity, 
to  whom  life  was  dear  as  it  is  to  us  at  this  day.  They 
li^d  come  to  be  cured  of  that  worst  of  human  mala^ 
dies,  the  aching  of  a  hollow  heart ;  and  a  single  mor- 
tified man  was  bending  over  them,  whose  countenance 
bore  all  that  peculiar  aspect  of  saintliness  which 
comes  from  spare  diet  and  austere  habits,  and  all  that 
unruffled  composure  which  comes  from  lonely  com- 
munings with  God :  —  a  solitary  man,  who  had  led  a 
hermit's  life,  but  was  possessed  of  rare  sagacity  in 
worldly  matters ;  —  for,  hermit  as  he  was,  John  took 
no  half-views  of  men  and  things ;  there  was  nothing 
morbid  in  his  view  of  life ;  there  was  sound  common 
sense  in  the  advice  he  gave  the  diiferent  classes  which 
came  to  him.  "  Repent,"  with  him,  did  not  mean, 
Com^  with  me  into  the.  wilderness,  to  live  away  from 
the  world;  but  it  meant  tliis :  Go  back  to  the  world, 
and  live  above  it,  each  doing  his  work  in  an  unworldly 
spirit.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle,  men  of  the  world 
coming  with  implicit  reverence  to  learn  the  duties 
of  active  life  from  a  man  whose  world  was  the  desert, 
ani  who  knew  nothing  of  active  life  except  by  hearsay. 

Now,  what  was  the  secret  of  this  power  by  which  ho 
cnained  the  hearts  of  men  as  by  a  spell  ? 

One  point  in  the  secret  of  this  success  was  a  thing 
which  we  see  every  day.  Men  of  tliouglit  and  quiet 
contemplation  exercise  a  wonderful  influence  over 
men  of  action.  We  admire  that  wliicli  we  are  not 
ourselves.    The  man  of  business  owns  the  control  of 
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tbe  man  of  religious  thonghtfiilnena.  Like  coalescoa 
in  Uiig  world  with  tinljke.  Tho  strong  and  the  weak, 
llic  contomplative  and  the  active,  bind  tliemseivea 
lijgethor.  Thoy  aro  necessary  for  each  other.  Tlio 
Klivo  eoldicrs  and  tho  scheming  publicima  came  to 
liiu  lonely,  ascetic  Jolin,  to  hear  something  of  that 
iifll,  inner  hfe,  of  which  their  own  career  could  tell 
tiium  nothing. 

■  A  gecond  cause  of  this  success  appears  to   have 

,  tJiat  it  was  a  ministry  of  terror.     Fejir  has  a 

uliAr  fascination.     As  children  love  the  tale  of  the 

itnrol,  which  yet  makes  them  shudder,  so  do 

1,  as  it  would  seem,  6ud  a  delight  in  tho  pictures 

f  ttemal  woe  which  terrify  them ;    partly  from  the 

plBamire  which  there  is  in  vivid  emotions,  and  partly, 
['crlups,  from  a  kind  of  feeling  of  espiation  in  tlio 
lidpror  which  ia  experienced.  You  could  not  go 
uuoDg  tho  dttllest  set  of  rastics  and  preach  graphic. 
iliy  and  Ujrribly  of  hell-fire,  without  insuring  a  largo 
*inlieocc.  The  preaching  of  John,  in  this  respect, 
didiirctl  from  the  tone  of  Christ's.  Christ  taught  much 
t  OoJ  is  Love.  He  spoke  a  great  deal  of  the  Father 
iph  is  in  Heaven.  He  instructed  in  those  parables 
1  required  thoughtful  attention,  exercise  of  mind, 
fa  gently  sensitive  conscience.  Ho  spoke  didactic, 
I  diecoarses,  very  engajpng,  but  with  little  excit«' 
bin  Uiom:  such  discourses  as  the  Sermon  on  tho 
mt,  roipecting  goodness,  purity,  duties;  which, 
dly,  if  any  ono  were  to  venture  so  to  speak 
lire  a  modem  congregation,  would  be  stigmatized  as 
IotbI  e««ay.  Accordingly,  His  success  was  much 
I  narkod  than  that  of  John.  No  crowds  woro 
i  His  followor»:  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
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in  an  upper  chamber,  appear  to  have  been  t])e  fmita 
of  his  life-work.  To  teach  so,  is  assuredly  not  the  way 
to  make  strong  impressions  ;  but  it  is  the  way  to  work 
deeply,  gloriously  —  for  eternity.  How  many  of  Johii'a 
terrified  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees,  suppose  we,  retained 
the  impression  six  months  ? 

What  is  your  religion  ?  Excitability,  romance^  im- 
pression, fear  ?  Remember,  excitement  has  its  uses ; 
impression  has  its  value.  John,  in  all  circumstances 
of  his  appearance  and  style  of  teaching,  impressed  by 
excitement.  Excitement,  warmed  feelings,  make  the 
first  actings  of  religious  life  and  the  breaking  of  inyet- 
erate  habits  easier.  But  excitement  and  impression 
are  not  religion.  Neither  can  you  trust  to  the  alarm 
produced  by  the  thought  of  eternal  retribution.  Ye 
that  Iiave  been  impressed,  beware  how  you  let  those 
impressions  die  away !  Die  they  will,  and  must ;  we 
cannot  live  in  excitement  forever;  but  beware  of 
their  leaving  behind  them  nothing  except  a  languidi 
jaded  heart.  If  Qod  ever  gave  you  the  excitemeuta 
of  religion,  breaking  in  upon  your  monotony,  as  John'ft 
teaching  broke  in  upon  that  of  Jerusalem,  take  care. 
There  is  no  restoring  of  elasticity  to  the  spring  that 
has  been  over-bent.  Let  impression  pass  on  at  once 
to  acting. 

We  have  another  cause  to  assign  for  John's  suc- 
cess. Men  felt  that  he  was  real  Reality  is  the 
secret  of  all  success.  Religion  in  Jerusalem  had 
long  become  a  thing  of  forms.  Men  had  settled 
into  a  routine  of  externals,  as  if  all  religion  centred 
in  these.  Decencies  and  proprieties  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  human  life.  And  here  was  a  man  in  God's 
world  once  more  who  felt  that  religion  is  an  overi 
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ptiog  reality.     Here  was  a  man    once  more  to  tell 

■  world   that   life   ia  sHding   into  the   abyaa ;   that 

B  19  but  a  shadow;    that  tlio    invisible  Life 

Biin  is  tiie  only  reiU.     Here  was  a  man  who  could 

I  the  Bplendui's  of   God   Bhiiiiog  into  his   soul  iu 

S  desert   without   the   aid   of   forms,     Uis   lutiust- 

fiix],  his  hair-garmout,  his  iudiffcreace  to  earthly  coin- 

iutUi  spoko  oat   onco  more   that  quo  at  least,  could 

,  conviction  to  live  and  die  upon,  tbut  man 

I  sot  livo  on  bread  alone,  but  on  tho  living  word 

proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.     And 

Qthat   crowd  dispersed  at  sunset,  and  John  waa 

Inft  ftloQo  in  the  twilight,  with  tho  inGnite  of  darknesa 

•inpeniiig  round  him,  and  tbc  roll  of  Jordan  by  his 

i,  reflecting  tbo  chaste  clear  stars,  there  was  eome- 

;  there  higher  than  Pharisaic  forms  to  speak  to 

-Uioro  waa  heaven  and  eternity  to  force  bim 

'  b  bo    real.     This   life   was   swil^y   passing.     What 

I  itlo  a  man   living  like  John,  but   a  show  and 

tdrmm?     Ho   was   homeless   upon   earth.     Well  — 

'It  beyond  ■»-  beyond  —  in  the  blue  eternities  above, 

''hvto  y/aa  the  prophet's  homo.     IIo  had  cut  himself 

'  (f  from   tho   solaces   of  life.     He  was  to    moke  au 

jicmy  of  tbo  tmin  of  honor,  Herod.     Ho  had   mado 

1  enemy  of  tho  man  of  religion,  the  Pharisee.     But 

was  passing  into   that   country  wliere  it  matters 

.[Jo  wliolltur  a  man  has  been  clothed  in  finest  linen 

■r  in  coiiTsest  camel's  hair;   that  still  country',  whoro 

^^^  strtiggle-Btorm  of  lifo  is  over,  and  such  as  Jolui 

^Bl  Uioir  rest  at  last  in  the  home  of  God,  which  ta 

^^Krvod  fur  tlie  Trno  and  Brave.     If  perpetual  fiimil* 

^imjr  wiUi  such  thoughts  as  these  cannot  make  a  man 

mi,  tbore  is  nuUiiug  in  this  world  that  can. 
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And  DOWy  look  at  this  man,  so  disciplined.     Life  to 
John  was  a  reality.    The  citizens  of  Jemsalem  could 
not  go  to  him,  as  they  might  have  gone  to  the  Bchools 
of  their  Rabbis   for    learned    subtleties,  or  to   the 
groves   of  Athenian  literature  for  melting  imagery. 
Speech   falls   from  him    sharp,   rugged,   cutting, — a 
worJ  and  no  more.  —  "  Repent  1 "  —  "  wrath  to  come." 
—  *  The  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees." —  '  Fruit- 
less trees  will  be  cast  into  the  fire."    He  spcke  m 
men   speak  when  they  are  in  earnest,  —  simply  and- 
abruptly,  as  if  the   graces  of  oratory  were   out  of 
place.     And,  then,  that  life  of  his !    The  world  coalf 
understand  it.     Tliero  was  written  on  it,  in  lettenr 
that  needed  no  magnifying-glass  to  read,   "Not  otHdm 
world." 

It  is,  after  all,  this  which  tells,  —  the  reality  oF 
unworldliness.     The  world  is  looking  on  to  see  wimb 
religious  people  mean.     It  has  a  most  profound  con- 
tempt  for   unreality.     Such  a  man  as  John   comes 
before  them.     Well,  we   understand  that:  —  we   do 
not  like,  him :  get  him  out  of  the  way,  aiO  kill  him  if 
ho  interferes  with  us,  —  but  it  is  genuine.    Then  they 
turn  and   see  other  men   drawing  ingenious  distino* 
tions  between  one  kind  of  amusement  and  another,  — 
indulging   themselves    on  the   Sabbath-day,  and  con^ 
demning    others  who    do  similar  things,  and   calling 
tliat  unworldliness.     They  see   that  a  religious  man 
Iius  a  shrewd  eye  to  his  interests  ;  is  quick  at  making 
a  bitrgain,  captivated  by  show  and  .ostentation,  affects 
titled   society.     The  world  is  very  keen-sighted;  it 
looks  through  the  excitement  of  your  religious  meet- 
ings, quietly  watches  the  zest  of  your  scandal,  scans 
your  consciousness,  and  the  question  which  the  world 
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M?  li  jt  any  marvel  if  Christian  tmrealitj  ig  the 
iMjjett  of  aooib  and  bitter  irony? 

Lot  men  aee  that  yon  are  real, — inconsistent,  it 
wgr be,  sinftil  i'^O,  full  of  sin, — impe toons,  hasty,  pei^ 
kps  stem ; —  John  was  I  Bnt^ompel  them  to  feel  tiiat 
yon  ore  in  earnest    This  is  the  secret  of  inflnence. 

So  mncfa|  then,  for  the  causes  of  snccess.  Now,  let 
v  soalyse  that  snccess  a  little  more  closely,  by  con- 
■dering  the  classes  of  men  on  whom  that  inflnence 
toid. 

first  of  all,  we  read  of  soldiers,  publicans,  and  the 
poor  people,  coming  to  John  for  advice,  and  with  the 
icknowledgment  of  gnilt;  and  we  do  not  read  that 
their  arrival  excited  the   smallest   emotion  of  aston- 
tthment   in   John's   bosom.     The   wonder  was   not 
flere.    No  wonder  that  the  poor,  whose  lot  in  this 
*orld  is  hard,  should  look  wistfully  for  another.    No 
Wonder  that  soldiers,  with   their   prompt  habits   of 
obedience  and  their  perpetual  opportunities  of  Belt 
devotion,  should   recognize  with  revorenco  the  type 
of  heroic  life   which  John  presented.     No  wonder, 
that  the  guilty  publicans  should  come  for  purification 
of  heart.    For  is  it  not  true  that  the  worid's  outcasts 
may  be  led  by  their  very  sin  to  Christ?     It  is  no 
wonder  to  see  a  saddened  sinner  seeking,  in  the  disap- 
pointment and  weariness  of  solitary  age,  that  which 
lie   rejected  in  the  heat   of  youth.     Why,  oven  the 
worid   is  not    astonished  when   it  sees    the    sinner 
become  the  saint.    .  Of  course,  the  world  has  its  own 
sarcastic  account  to  give.     Dissipation  leads  to  weari 
ness,  and  weariness  to  satiety,  and   satiety  to  devo* 
tion ;  and  so  your  great  sinner  becomes  a  great  sainti 

14 
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and  servos  God  wheu  all  his  emotions  are  exhausted^--' 
Be  it  so.    He  who  knew  our  nature  well  knew  thaC^ 
marvellous  revolutions  go   on  in  the  soul  of  a  maiv 
whom  the  world  counts  lost.     In  our  wildest  wandor-- 
ings  there  is  sometimes  a  love,  strong  as  a  fatber^gp 
tender  as  a  mother's,  watching  over  us,  and  bringing 
hick  the  erring  child  again.    Know  you  not  the  law 
of  nature  ?    Have  you  never  seen  how  out  of  oliaos 
and  ferment  nature  brings  order  again  —  life  out  of 
death,  beauty  out  of  corruption?    Such,  gainsay  ii 
who  will,  often  is  the  history  of  the  rise  of  saintliness 
and  purity  out  of  a  disappointed,  bruised,  and  penitent 
spirit.      When  the  life-hopes  have  become  a  wreck; 
when  the  cravings  of  the  heart  for  keen  excitement 
have   been  ministered  to  so  abundantly  as  to  leave 
nothing  but  loathing  and  self-reproach  behind ;  when 
innocence  of  heart  is  gone ;  yes,  even  then  — scoff 
who  will — the  voice  of  Ilim  is  hoard,  who  so  dearly 
purchased   the   right  to  say   it:  "Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest." 

John  was  not  surprised  that  such  came  to  him,  own- 
ing the  power  of  life-giving  truth. 

But  among  tliose  who  came  there  were  two  classes 
who  did  move  liim  to  marvel.  The  first  was  the  moral, 
self-satitjfied  formalist.  The  second  was  the  calm,  met- 
aphysical, reasoning  infidel.  When  he  saw  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees  coming,  he  said,  "  Who  hatb 
warned  you?^' 

Now,  who  wore  these  men  ? 

The  Pharisees  were  men  who  rested  satisfied  with 
tiie  outward.  The  form  of  religion,  which  varies  in 
all  ageS;  that  they  wanted  to  stereotype.    The  innor 
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li"!irt  of  religion — the  unchangeable — justice,  mercy, 
initb— that  tbey  cotiid  not  feel.  They  had  got  their 
iwo  schuola  of  orthodoxy,  tlis  school  of  Hliammiu 
■"I'l  the  school  of  HiUel ;  and  under  the  orthodoxy  of 
liitiKe  popuI»r  idola  of  the  day,  they  were  content  ti> 
li-isa  tlieir  own  power  of  independent  thought,  8ouls 
Imt  bad  shrunk  away  frum  all  goodness  and  uoblenosfi, 
iiKJ  withered  into  the  mummy  of  a  soul.  Tbey  could 
j»iigIo  about  the  breadth  of  a  phylactery.  Thoy 
'tinld  diacQss,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
"wlaBiastical  qnoetions  about  titho.  They  could  decide, 
t"  «  furlong,  the  length  of  journey  allowable  on  the 
f'ltliUth-day,  But  they  could  not  look  with  mercy 
"Jflnn  broken  heart,  ponring  itself  out  to  God  in  Hia 
loinple ;  nor  suffer  a  hungry  man  to  rub  an  «ar  of  corn 
"1  thn  Sabbath ;  nor  cover  the  ehame  of  a  tempted 
"i'ler  or  an  erring  brother.  Men  without  souls,  from 
*Ihmb  narrow  hearts  the  grandeur  of  everlasting  trutli 
"^  nhut  out. 

There  was  another  class  in  Israel,  as  different  &om 
t'lc  PhnrtseoB  as  man  can  bo  from  man.  The  Saddnceo 
'■"Bid  not  bo  satistied  with  the  creed  of  Phariaaiani, 
ui'i  Iiad  begnn  to  croes-examine  its  pretensions.  They 
.'"ft  tliat  the  thing  which  stood  bpforo  thom  there, 
'liiUleDgtng  the  exclusive  name  oT  religion,  with  its 
lahing  of  cups,  its  fastings,  its  parchraout  texts, — this 
!  Qotliing  in  it  of 'the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite: 
t  ctiincs  not  from  the  Almighty  God ;  and  so  from 
lllttt  Ihoy  passed  on  to  denial.  The  usual  order  had 
1  place.  The  reaction  from  suporslition  is  iufi- 
Tho  reaction  from  ultra-strictuoss  is  laxity. 
"be  re&ctioD  Irom  Pharisaism  was  the  Sadducee.  And 
Uia  Sttdducoe,   with  a  dreadful  daring,  had  had  the 
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finnness  to  Bay :  "  Well,  then,  there  is  no  life  to  eomi 
^i'liat  is  Betiled.  I  have  looked  into  the  abyas  withoc 
trembling.  There  is  no  phantom  there.  There  i 
neither  angel,  spirit,  nor  life  to  come.  And  this  gloi 
OU8  thing,  man,  witli  his  deep  thoughts,  and  liis  grea 
unsatisfied  heart,  his  sorrows  and  his  loves,  godlik 
aud  immortal  as  lie  seems,  is  but  dust  animated  for 
time,  passing  into  the  nothingness  out  of  which  1; 
came."  That  cold  aud  hopeless  creed  was  the  crac 
of  Sadduceeism.  Human  souls  were  trying  to  live  c 
that,  and  find  it  enough. 

And  the  strange  tiling  was,  tliat  these  men,  so  poi 
tive  in  their  creed,  so  distinct  in  tlieir  denial,  so  intc 
erant  of  the  very  name  of  future  existence,  crowdc 
to  John  to  make  those  confessions,  and  promise  tlu 
new  life,  which  were  meet  for  men  who  desired  to  flc 
from  the  wratli  to  come.  Wrath  to  come  I  What  ha 
the  infidel  to  do  with  tliat  ?  Uepentance  unto  life 
Why  should  tlio  denier  of  lile  listen  to  that  ?  Frui 
meet  fur  re])entance  !  What  h:id  the  foniialist  to  c 
with  that  rebuke,  wIioko  lii'o  was  ulrciuly  all  that  cou 
be  needed  Y  '*  0  generation  of  vipers/*  said  tl 
prop] let,  in  astonislinient,  ^'  who  Imth  warned  you  i 
ilee  from  the  wnitli  to  come?" 

I  deduce,  from  those  facts  whicli  astonished  Joh 
two  truths.  FurmaUsui,  even  morality,  will  not  satis: 
tlie  conscience  of  man.  Infidelity  will  not  give  rest : 
liiri  troubled  spirit,  it  is  a  propiant  lesson,  if  wo  w 
only  read  it  thoiij::ht  fully,  to  (Consider  those  two  classi 
going  up  for  baptism.  That  heart  of  man  which  tl 
moralist  tells  us  is  so  pure  and  exeelleiit,  the  light  c 
day  lias  shone  into  it,  and  behold,  in  the  moralist's  se 
it  is  not  pure,  I>ut  polluted  aud  miserahle;  elbo,  wh 
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^  tbat  Pharisee  to  do  with  the  Bymbol  of  new  life 
Whieh  he  is  gone  to  John  to  use  ?  That  clear,  unbi- 
tsed  intellect  with  which  the  sceptic  reached  his  con- 
elusions,  behold  it  is  not  clear  nor  unbiased  I  It  has 
been  warped  by  an  evil  life.  His  heart  is  restless,  and 
dark,  and  desolate ;  else  why  is  that  Sadducee  trem- 
bling on  JcMrdan's  brink  ?  There  is  a  something  which 
they  want,  both  Phstrisee  and  Sadducee,  and  they  coma 
to  see  if  baptism  will  give  it  them.  Strangely  moved 
indeed  must  those  men  have  been — ay,  shaken  to  tho 
inmost  sool — before  they  could  so  contradict  their 
own  profession  as  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  a 
JM^lowness  in  their  hearts.  We  almost  fancy  we  can 
fltaod  at  the  water's  edge  and  hear  the  confession 
which  was  wrung  from  their  lips,  hot-burning  and 
choked  with  sobs,  during  the  single  hour  in  which 
reality  had  forced  itself  upon  their  souls  :  —  "It  is  a 
lie — wo  are  710^  h«ippy — wo  are  miserable.  Prophet 
of  the  Invisible  I  what  hast  thou  got  to  tell  us  of  that 
awful  other  world  ?  " 

For,  when  man  comes  to  front  tho  everlasting  God, 
and  look  the  splendor  of  his  judgments  in  tho  faco, 
personal  integrity,  the  dream  of  spotlcssness  and  inno- 
cence, vanish  into  thin  air :  your  decencies,  and  your 
church-goings,  and  your  regularities,  and  your  attach- 
ment to  a  correct  school  and  party,  your  Gospel 
formulas  of  sound  doctrine,  —  what  is  all  that  in  front 
of  the  blaze  of  the  wrath  to  come  ? 

And  scepticism,  too,  liow  philosophical  soever,  and 
how  manly  it  may  appear,  will  it  rock  the  conscience 
with  an  everlasting  lullahy?  Will  it  make,  with  all  its 
reasonings,  the  tooth  of  the  worm  less  sharp,  and  the 
fire  less  fierce  that  sinoiilderri  inwardly  ?     Let  but  tho 
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plain,  true  man  speak.  We  ask  from  him  no  rbetc 
We  require  no  eloquence.  Let  him  but  say,  in 
earnestness,  Repent,  or,  Wrath  to  come;  and  t 
what  has  infidelity  got  to  fall  back  upon  ? 

There  is  rest  in  this  world  nowhere  except  in  CI 
the  Manifested  Love  of  God.  Trust  in  excellence, 
the  better  you  become,  the  keener  is  the  feeling 
deficiency.  Wrap  up  all  in  doubt,  and  there  is  a  b 
voice  that  will  thunder  at  last  out  of  the  wilden 
upon  your  dream. 

A  heart  renewed,  a  loving  heart,  a  penitent 
humble  heart,  a  heart  broken  and   contrite,  pari 
by  love, — that,  and  only  that,  is  the  rest  of  man.    S 
lessness  may  do  for  angels,  —  Repentance  unto  Lil 
the  highest  that  belongs  to  man. 


IX. 

£PnMhod  NoTember  25,  1849.] 

CAIAPHAS'  VIEW   OP  VICARIOUS  SACIUFICls. 

zL  49-68.  —  "  And  one  of  them,  named  Caiaphos,  being  the  high 
Ifficit  that  tame  year,  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor  con- 
■der  that  it  is  expedient  for  U9,  that  one  mnn  should  die  for  the  people, 
ind  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not.  And  this  spake  he  not  of  him- 
sdf :  but  being  high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should 
die  for  that  nation ;  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also  ho 
ibould  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered 
ibroad.  Then,  fVom  that  day  furth,  they  took  counsel  together  for  to 
put  him  to  death.*' 

ff    . 

On  this  occasion,  the  first  resolution  passed  the  Jew- 
*^h  Sanhedrim  to  compass  the  death  of  Jesus.     Tho 
'^Hunediat^  occasion  of  tlieir  meeting  was  tlie  fame  of 
Mie  resurrection  of  Lazarus.     There  were  many  causes 
^hich  made  tho  Saviour  obnoxious  to  tlic  Priests  and 
Pharisees.     If  that  teaching  were  once  received,  their 
tsign  was  over:  a  teaching  which  abohshcd  tlie  pre- 
tensions of  a  priesthood,  by  making  every  man  his  own 
priest,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  to  God  ;  wliich  iden- 
tified Religion  with  Goodness,  —  making  spiritual  excel- 
lence, not  ritual   regularity,  the  righteousness  which 
God  accepts ;   whicli   brouglit   God  within    reach  of 
the  sinner  and  the  fallen ;  whicli  simplified  the  whole 
matter,  by  making  Religion  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and 

(168) 
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not  of  rabbinical  learning  or  theology: — sucli  teachui 
swept  away  all  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  Pharisttis; 
maclo  the  life  which  they  had  been  building  up  witi 
HO  much  toil  for  years  time  wasted,  and  reduced  thci: 
whole  existence  to  a  lie. 

Tliis  was  the  ground  of  their  hatred  to  the  Son  o 
Man,     But  this  was  not  the  ground  which  they  pu 
forward.     lie  w^18  tried  chiefly  on  the  charge  of  trenu^-^ 
sou  against  the  emperor;  and  the  argument  by  whicl:*- 
the  mind  of  the  judge  was   principally  swayed  wa»« 
"If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Ca3sar8  friend/^ 
The  present  passage  contains  the  first  trace  of  thc^ 
adoption  of  that  ground.     "  If  we  let  him  alone,  th0 
Romans  will  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and 
nation." 

Be  it  observed,  then,  the  real  ground  of  oppoeitiou 
was  hatred  of  the  light.     The  ostensible  ground  was 
patriotism,  public  zeal,  loyalty,  far-sighted  policy:  and 
such  is  life.     The  moiive  on  which  a  deed  of  sin  ifl 
done  is  not  the  motive  which  a  man  allows  to  others,  or 
whispers  to  himself     Lit^ten  to  the  crimhiul  receiving 
sentence,  and  the  cause  <»f  condenmatiou  is  not  tho 
enormity  of  the  crime,  but  the  injustice  of  the  coun- 
try's law.     Hear  the  man  cf  disorderly  life,  whom  so- 
ciety has  expelled  Irom  her  bosom,  and  tho  cause  of 
the  expulsion  is  not  his  proflig-acv  but  tho  false  slander 
which  has  misrepresented  him.     'I'lke  his  own  uceount 
of  th*e  matter,  and  ho  is  innncont,  iMJnrod,  pure.    Vo! 
there  are   names   so   teinler,  and   so   l''«il  of  fond  en- 
dearment, with  which  this  world  sugars  o^'ur  II*  dark- 
guilt  towards  God  with  a  crust  of  supoHit^'riJ   n'nitiv 
ness,  that  tho  Sin,  ou  \\'h\r\\  *Mghlf(Mi    ('(.'r.l;'rii»i'   have 
luokc<l   b.'ick  appii.llcd,  to   Ihe  ilnnv.  pI"   llial    .'^•«     wua 
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■othmgatrociouH,  but  respectable,  defeuaiblo,  nay,  even, 
•  Mderthe  circuinstiuices,  iiecesHury. 

The  judgment  of  one  of  these  righteous  murdererrt 

^  given  in  remarkable  terms.    Apparently  tliore  wero 

'(^Diein  tlio  council,  such  men  as  Nicodemus,  who  could 

fiot  iicquieHcc  in  the  view  given  of  the  matter.     Doubt 

Im  tliey  alleged  the  unfairness  of  the  proceeding,  aud 

tlie  innocence  of  the  Accused:  upon  which  CaiaplKui 

Implied,  ^'  Ye  know  notliing  at  all,  nor  consider  tliat  it 

M  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the  people,  and  tiiat 

tbc  whole  nation  perish  not."    The  remarkable  i»oiiit  in 

this  judgment  is,  that  it  contained    the  very  centnd 

doctrine  of  Ciiristiauity :  unconsciously,  Caiaphas  had 

ittered  the  profoundest  of  all  trutlis,  the  necessity  of 

tlje  suffering  of  tlio  Innocent  for  the  guilty.     IIo  had 

■tated  it  in  the  \cry  words  which  St,  John  could  have 

himeelf  adopted.     But  they  meant  one  thing  in  the  li|M 

of  holy  Love,  and  quite  another  thing  in  the  lips  of 

tyrjumiral  ]\)li'"y.     Yt't  St.  John,  contemplating  that 

**nteiire  years  aftor,  couM  ntjt  but  feel  that  there  was 

**'iiit'tljin;^  in  (liosj?  words  (hvpcr  than  met  the  ear, —  a 

truth  almost  inspired,  which  liu  did  not  hesitate  to  call 

prnphetic.     "  Being  high  priest   that  year,  he  jjrojJi- 

We  must  not,  thoroforo,  call  this  merely  a  singular 
coinoidenct?.  It  was  the  same  truth  viewed  from  dif 
forfiit  sides:  the  sidt^  of  Caiajihas,  and  the  side  (»f 
Ji.»]*n  ;  tho  side  of  ilio  world,  and  llie  side  of  (lod. 
That  truth  was  iho  vicarious  Saerifu.e  ofClirist. 

And  there  are  two  wavs  in  which  vou  mav  contem- 
fJate  tho  Sacrifu.'e.  »Se<.*n  IVoiii  the  world's  [>oint  of 
vio*v,  it  is  unju-t,  j/ross,  i-rurl.  Sim'H  as  JcJin  saw  it, 
andas  (lod  look- at  it,  it  wa<:  th*^  sultlimr.t  «>}*  all  truths; 
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one  which  so  entwiDes  itself  with  our  religious  con 
Bciousness,  that  you  might  as  soon  tear  from  us  oui 
very  being,  as  our  convictions  of  the  reality  of  Christ'f 
Atonement.  Our  subject,  then,  is  the  vicarious 
fice  of  Christ.  The  words  of  Caiaphas  contain 
formal  falsehood  and  a  material  truth;  the  outwan: 
statement,  and  an  inspired  or  prophetic  inward  verity 
BO  tliat  the  subject  branches  into  two  topics : 

I.  The  human  form,  in  which  the  words  are  false« 

II.  The  divine  principle  or  spirit,  in  which  they 
true. 


I.  The  human  form,  in  which  the  words  are  false. 

Vicarious  means  in  the  stead  of.    When  the  Pop9 
calls  himself  the  vicar  of  Christ,  he  means  that  ho  i0 
empowered  in  the  stead  of  Christ  to  absolve,  decree, 
&c.     When  we  speak  of  vicarious  suffering,  we  meaiE 
that  suffering  which  is  endured  in  another's  stead,  and 
not  as  tlie  sufferer's  own  desert. 

1.  The  first  falsity  in  the  human  statement  of  that 
iruth  of  vicarious  sacrifice  is  its  injustice.  Some  one 
said  the  Accused  is  innocent.  The  reply  was —  Better 
that  one  should  die  than  many.  "  It  is  expedient  for 
us  that  one  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  perish  not."  It  was  simply  with  Caii^ 
phas  a  question  of  numbers :  the  unjust  expediency  of 
wresting  tlie  law  a  little  to  do  much  apparent  good. 
The  reply  to  that  was  plain.  Expediency  cannoi 
obliterate  Right  and  Wrong.  Expediency  may  choose 
the  best  possible  when  the  conceivable  best  is  not 
attainable  ;  but  in  right  and  wrong  there  is  no  better 
and  best.  Thou  ahaU  not  do  wrong.  Thou  m%ut  not: 
you  may  not  teU  a  lie  to  save  life.    Better  that  the 
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whnle  Jewish  nation  ehould  perish,  than  that  a  Jewish 
legisljituro  should  etoep  its  hand  in  the  blood  of  ono 
iuBoceot.     It  JB  not  e^ipedient  to  do  injustice. 

Tbore  are  cases  in  wliich  it  ia  expedient  to  chooBS 
tiic  saurilice  of  one  instead  of  that  of  many :  when  a 
ivliulo  ormy  or  regiment  has  mutinied,  the  commander, 
;i>lcad  of  genera]  l>utc!iery,  may  select  a  few  to  perish 
Ji  examples  to  the  rest.  Thero  is  nothing  here  unjust, 
lite  tnaay  escape,  but  the  few  who  die  deserved  to  die. 
Bot  BO  principle  could  justify  a  commander  in  select- 
ingan  innocent  man,  condonming  him  by  unjust  een- 
'(.'ure,  and  affecting  to  beliovo  that  be  was  guilty,  while 
ili«  transgressors  escaped,  and  learned  the  enormity  of 
'twir  traniigrcsBione  by  seeing  execution  done  upon 
we  guiltless.  No  principle  can  justify,  nothing  can  do 
ii'ure  tlian  {filiate,  the  cunduct  of  the  ship's  crow  upon 
"i«  raft  who  slay  one  of  tlieir  number  to  support  their 
"iwlenco  on  his  flesli.  No  man  would  justify  the 
j'lrunt,  pursued  in  his  chariot  by  wolve?  over  i^iberian 
'o^vi,  who  throws  out  one  of  his  children  to  the  itjick, 
that  titti  rest  may  escape  while  their  fangs  are  buried 
11)  their  victim.  You  fee!,  at  once,  expediency  has  no 
pf.iPQ  here.  Lite  is  a  Irilie  compared  with  Law, 
Rottttr  that  all  should  porisli  by  a  visitation  of  God, 
thu  tlint  they  shoulH  be  saved  by  one  umrdeV. 

a  not  deny  tliat  tliis  aspect  has  been  given  to  the 
ice  of  Christ.  It  has  been  represented  as  if  the 
f  of  lav  demanded  a  victim  ;  and  so  as  it  glnt 
i  iuaatiute  tliirst,  one  victim  would  do  as  well  aa 
ir —  the  purer  anil  the  more  innocent,  the  better. 
a  been  exhibited  as  if  Ktcrnal  Lovo  rusolved  in 
B  strike;  and  so  as  He  had  His  bluw,  it  mattered 
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not  whether  it  fell  on  tlio  whole  world,  or  on  the 
cious  head  of  His  own  chosen  Son. 

Unitarianism  has  represented  tlie  Scriptural  view  in 
this  way ;  or,  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  it  ha» 
been  so  represented  to  Unitarian  ism;  and  irom  a  view 
80  horrible  no  wonder  if  Unitarianism  has  recoiled. 
But  it  is  not  our  fault  if  some  blind  defenders  of  the 
truth  have  converted  the  sell-devotion  of  Love  into  a 
Brahminical  sacrifice.  If  the  Work  of  Redemption  be 
defended  by  parallels  drawn  from  the  most  atrocious 
records  and  principles  of  Heathenisra,  let  not  the  fault 
be  laid  upon  the  Bible.  We  disclaim  that  as  well  as 
they.  It  makes  God  a  Caiaphas.  It  makes  Him  adopt 
the  words  of  Caiaphas  in  the  sense  of  Caiaphas.  It 
represents  Him  in  terms  which  bett-er  describe  tho 
ungoverned  rage  of  Saul,  missing  his  stroke  at  David, 
who  has  oflended,  and  in  disappointed  fury  dashing  his 
javelin  at  his  own  son  Jonathan. 

You  must  not  represent  the  Atonement  as  depend* 
ing  on  the  justice  of  unrighteous  expediency. 

2.  This  side  of  viewing  the  truth  was  the  side  of 
selfishness.  It  was  not  even  the  calm  resolve  of  men 
balancing  whether  it  be  better  for  one  to  die  or  many; 
l)Ut  whether  it  is  better  that  IIo  or  we  should  perish. 
It  is  conceivable  in  the  case  supposed  above  that  a 
parent  in  the  horrible  dilemma  should  be  enough 
bewildered  to  resolve  to  sacrifice  one  rather  than  lose 
all;  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  doubt  in  his  mind 
should  be  this,  —  Shall  /  and  the  rest  perish,  or  this 
one  ?  Yet  this  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  party  of 
'  Caiaphas  spoke.  The  llomans  will  come  and  take 
away  our  place  and  our  nation. 

And  this  spirit,  too,  is  in  human  nature.    The  reo- 
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otit  of  aotiquity  are  full  of  it.  If  a  fleet  could  nob 
mil,  it  was  Oitsamed  tlint  the  deities  vfcT6  offended. 
'riia  purest  »nd  teudere^t  maiden  of  th^  ro^al  liouee- 
IxiMffM  KuK^ctcd  to  Meed  upon  the  aitar;  and  Trbun 
ihasWp  knifu  passed  to  lier  innocent  heart,  this  was 
ibe  feeling  iu  (hu  bosiimH  of  those  uttom  and  uuicteut- 
iu^  wurriops  —  of  tLo  blood  and  of  the  Btock  of  Caio- 
jJiJi— better  she  than  we. 

fjia  may  be  tlie  way  in  wliich  the  aacrifiee  of  Christ 
i»  ragnrded  hy  ua.  There  is  a  kind  of  aoquiescence  in 
tbt  Atonement  wluch  ia  purely  selfish.  The  more 
Moody  tbe  representation  of  the  character  of  Ood,  the 
E!>*Btur,  of  course,  tho  entisfactlun  in  feeling  sheltered 
fcw  it  The  more  M'nith  instead  of  Love  is  believed 
•o  be  the  Pivino  name,  the  more  may  a  man  find  joy  is 
Iriiering  that  he  ia  safe.  It  is  the  Siberiiin  feeling : 
IIk  innocent  Ima  ghttted  the  wolves,  and  we  may  pur 
wo  our  journey  in  safety,  Christ  1ms  anffered,  and  I 
Wliafe,  He  bore  the  agony  — I  take  tb«  reward.  I 
JWyGve  now  with  impunity  ;  and,  i»f  course,  it  io  very 
*7  to  call  acquiescence  in  that  arrdugement  hntnili^, 
■M  to  take  credit  for  the  abnegation  of  self-righteon» 
but  whoever  can  acquiesce  in  that  thought 
tfttefly  in  roforenco  to  persomd  safety,  and,  without 
6»ring  to  aliaro  the  Redaemer'a  Cross,  aspire  to  enjoy 
coinforta  and  tliu  benefits  of  the  Redeemer'a  eacri- 
Ito,  has  but  something  of  the  spirit  of  Caiaphaa,  aOer 
II, — tht*  »prrit  which  contentedly  sacrificea  Anotlior  for 
)l^ — wlfishnoss  assuming  the  form  of  wisdom. 

IL  "Wo   pass  to    the  prophetic  or  hidden   spirit  in 
hiL-h  thuM!  wordu  are  true. 
I  obsorvc,  first,  that  vicariona  sacrifice  is  the  Law 
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of  Being.    It  is  a  mysterious  and  a  fearful  thing 
observe  how  all  God^s  universe  is  built  upon  this  law 
how  it  penetrates  and  pervades  all  Nature,  so  that  ii 

it  were  to  cease  Nature  would  cease  to  exist    Hcarkei ^ 

to  the  Saviour   liimself  expounding   this   principle 
—  "Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  an< 
die,  it  abideth  alone :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  fortl: 
much  fruit."     We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  assuminj 
the  Law  of  Nature  to  be  the  Law  of  His  own  Sacri^ — 
fice,  for  He  himself  represents  it  as  the  parallel. 

Now,  observe  this  world  of  God's.     The  mountain-* 
rock  must  have  its  surface  rusted  into  putrescence 
and  become  dead  soil,  before  the  herb  can  grow.     The 
destruction  of  the  mineral  is  the  life  of  the  vegetable. 
Again  the  same  process  begins.     The  "  com  of  wheats 
dies,"  and  out  of  death  more  abundant  life  is  bom. 
Out  of  the  soil  in  which  deciduous  leaves  are  buried 
the  young  tree  shoots  vigorously,  and  strikes  its  roots 
deep  down  into  tlie  realm  of  decay  and  death.     Upon 
the  life  of  the  vegetiiblo  world  the  myriad  forms  of 
higher  life  sustain  themselves,  —  still  the  same  law; 
the  sacrifice  of  life  to  give  life.     Further  still.     Havo 
we  never  pondered  over  that  mystery  of  nature,  the 
dove  struck  down  by  the  hawk,  the  deer  trembling 
beneath  the  stroke  of  the  lion,  the  winged  fish  fall- 
ing into  the  jaws  of  the  dolphin?     It  is  the  solemn 
law  of  vicarious  sacrifice  again.     And  as  often  as  man 
sees  his  table  covered  with  the  flesh  of  animals  slain, 
does  he  behold,  whether  he   think  of  it  or  not,  the 
deep  mystery  and  law  of  being.     They  have  surren* 
dered  their  innocent  lives  that  he  may  live.     Nay,  fur- 
ther still,  —  it  is  as  impossible  for  man  to  live  as  it  ia 
for  man  to  be  redeemed,  except  through  vicarious  sofi 
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Jering.    The  anguish  of  the  mother  is  the  condition  of 

tiie  child's  life.    His  very  beiii^  has  its  roots  in  the 

Iaw  of  Bacrifice ;  and,  from  his  birth  onwards,  instinct* 

iviely  this  becomes  the  law  wliiclf  rules  his  existence. 

rXhere  is  no  blessing  which  >vb6  ever  enjoyed  by  man 

^vhich  did  not  come  through  fliis.     There  was  never 

o  coontry  cleared  for  civilization,  and  puriGed  of  its 

swamps  and  forests,  but  the  first  settlers   paid  the 

peualty  of  that  which  their  successors  enjoy.     There 

never  was  a  victory  won,  but  the  conquerors  who 

look    possession   of  the   conquest    passed   over  the 

iKNlies  of  the  noblest  slain,  who  died  that  they  might 

win. 

Now,  observe,  all  this  is  the  law  obeyed,  either 
UDCousciourily  or  else  instinctively.  But,  in  the  re- 
demption of  our  humanity,  a  moment  comes  when 
tliat  law  is  recognized  as  the  will  of*  God  adopted  C07i- 
mousli/f  and  voluntarily  obeyed  as  the  law  of  man's 
existence  Tiien  it  i.s  that  man's  true  nobleness,  his 
ouly  possible  blessedness,  and  his  redemption  from 
Mind  instincts  and  niuro  selfishness,  begin.  You  may 
ovade  that  law ;  you  may  succeed  in  living  as  Caia- 
]>tias  did — sacrificing  others,  instead  of  yourself;  and 
mun  will  call  you  wise,  and  j)rudent,  and  respectable. 
But  you  are  only  a  Caiaphas.  Kodeemed  you  aro 
not.     Your  proper  humanity  has  not  begun. 

Tho  Highest  man  recognized  that  law,  and  joyfully 
eiiibmced  it  as  the  law  of  His  existence.  It  was  the 
toneciousness  of  His  surrender  to  that  as  God's  will, 
and  the  voluntariness  of  the  art,  which  made  it  sacri- 
fice. Hear  Him:  "No  man  tiikcth  my  life  from  me, 
1  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  up  again.'     ^'  T/ds   comttunulinent  have  J  received 
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from  my  Father. ^^  Had  lio  been  by  the  wiles  of  Caui» 
plias  simply  surprised  and  dragged  struggling  and 
leluctant  to  doom,  ho  would  have  been  a  victim,  bul 
not  a  sacrifice, —  ho  Would  have  been  an  object  of  oui 
compassion,  but  by  no  means  of  our  adoring  wonder. 
It  was  the  foresight  of  hll  the  result  of  His  opposition 
to  the  world's  sin,  and  His  steady,  uncompromising 
battle  against  it  notwithstanding,  in  every  one  of  its 
I'orms,  knowing  that  He  must  be  its  victim  at  the  last, 
M'hich  prevented  His  death  from  being  merely  the 
death  of  a  lamb  slain  unconsciously  on  Jewish  altars, 
and  elevates  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  true  and  proper 
sacrifice. 

We  go  beyond  this,  however.  It  was  not  merely  a 
sacrifice,  —  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  "His  soul  was 
made  an  ofl'ering  for  sin.  Neither  was  it  only  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  —  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  the  ivorliVs  sin.  In 
the  text,  "  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation ;  and 
not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also  he  should  gather 
together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scat- 
tered abroad." 

Two  ideas  are  necessary  to  be  distinctly  appre- 
hended by  us  in  order  to  understand  that.  The  first  is, 
the  notion  of  punishment;  the  second  is,  the  idea  of 
the  workPs  sin. 

By  punishment  is  simply  meant  the  penalty  annexed 
to  transgression  of  a  law.  Punishment  is  of  two 
kinds:  the  penalty  which  follows  ignorant  transgres- 
sion, and  the  chastisement  which  ensues  upon  wilfui 
disobedience.  The  first  of  these  is  called  imputed 
guilt;  the  second  is  actual  guilt.  By  imputed  guilt  is 
meant,  in  theological  language,  that  a  person  is  treated 
as  if  he  were  guilty.     If,  for  example,  you  approach 
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(  Dear  tho  whirling  wheel  of  steam  machinery,  the 
ntOation  which  follows  is  the  punishment  of  temerity, 
}  traveller  iguorantly  lays  his  hand  ou  the  cocka- 
b'b  den,  the  throb  of  the  envenomed  fung  js  tho 
meat  of  his  ignorance.     ITe  has   broken  a  law 
^ure,  and  the  guilt  of  the  infraction  is  impntcd 
a  —  there   is  penalty;  but  there  is  none  of  tho 
latiaenient  which  foIluwB  sin.    His  conscience  is  not 
made  miserable.     Ho  only  suffers.     Further, — accord- 
ing to  tho  constitution  of  this  world,  it  is  not  only  our 
own   traiiagressions   of   ignorance,   but,  beaidea,   tho 
&i)lts  of  others,  which  bring  piiiii  and  sorrow  on  us. 
Tlie  man  of  irritable  and  miserably  nervous  temper- 
mt   owes   that   often   to  a    father's  intemperance. 
my  a  man  has  to  struggle  all  his  life  with  tho  penury 
tobich  he  reaps  as  the  harvest  of  a  distant  ancestor's 
jptravogance.     In  tiio   strictest  sense   of  the   word, 
1680  ftre  puoiahmeuts  —  tho  consequences  annexed  to 
uisgressiun;  and,  in  the  language  of  theology,  they 
e  called  imputed  guilt.     But  there  is  an  ull-importjint 
iBtinction   between  them  and    the  cbasttsementa  of 
jersotuU  iniquity.     If  a  mau  suffer  ttl-health  or  poverty 
BB  the  roaultfl  of  his  own  misconduct,  hia  conscience 
toTcea  bim  to  rofor  this  to  the  wrath  of  God.     He  is 
»piag  aa  he  hud  sown,  and  the  miseries  of  conscious 
,  are  added  to  his  penalty.     But,  if  such  Ibinga 
me  as  the  penalty  of  tho  wrong  of  others,  then,  phi- 
lophically  tliough  you  may  call  them  punish'uents,  in 
iilar  t'ODsc  of  the  word  they  are  no  punish- 
I  at  all,  but  rather  corroctivo  discipline,  —  nay, 
wbI  bloasiiigs,  if  they  are  received  from   a 
td,  ftud  transmuted  by  humbleneea  into  tho 
f  ipiritual  growth. 
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Apply  all  this  to  tho  aacrifico  of  Christ.  Let  M 
man  say  that  Christ  bore  the  wrath  of  God.  Let  nc 
nian  say  that  God  was  angry  with  His  Son.  Wo  anj 
sometimes  told  of  a  niyRtorioiis  anguish  wliich  Christ 
endured,  the  consequence  of  Divine  wrath,  the  suf 
ferings  of  a  heart  laden  with  the  conscience  of  the 
world's  transgressions,  which  He  was  bearing*  as  if 
they  were  His  own  sins.  Do  not  add  to  the  Bible 
what  is  not  in  tho  Bible.  The  Redeemer's  conscience 
was  not  bewildered  to  feel  that  His  own  which  vm 
not  His  own.  Ho  suffered  no  wrath  of  God.  Twice 
came  the  voice  from  Heaven :  '*  Tliis  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  wliom  I  am  loell  ])leased"  There  was  seen  an 
angel  strengthening  Him.  Nay,  even  to  the  last, 
never  did  the  consciousness  of  purity  and  the  Father'! 
Love  forsake  Him.  "Fatlier,  into  Thy  hands  I  com? 
mend  my  spirit." 

Clirist  came  into  coHision  with  the  world's  evil,  and 
Ho  bore  the  penalty  of  that  daring.  He  approached 
the  whirling  wheel,  and  was  torn  in  pieces.  He  laid 
His  hand  upon  the  cockatrice's  den,  and  its  fangf 
j)ierced  Him.  It  is  the  law  which  governs  the  conilici 
with  e/il.  It  can  be  only  crushed  by  suffering  from 
it ...  .  The  Son  of  Mun  who  puts  His  naked  foot  ol 
the  serpent's  head  cruohes  it;  but  the  fang  goes  intc 
His  heel. 

The  lledeemer  bore  imputed  sin.  He  bore  the  pen 
alty  of  others'  sin.  He  was  punished.  Did  He  boai 
the  anger  of  the  Most  High?  Was  His  the  hell  ol 
an  accusing  conscience?  In  the  Name  of  Him  whc 
is  God,  not  Caiaphiu*,  never !  Something  more,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  complete  imr  notion  of  punish 
ment.    It  is  a  right  esthnato  of  Law.    We  are  apt  tc 
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lllialc  of  pnninhiuent  as  Bomethiug  quite  arbitrary, 
*liich  call  be  remitted  or  changed  at  will.  Hence 
■'i  iilmost  alwiiya  counect  it  with  the  .idea  of  wrath. 

I  uco  the  beathcu  tried  to  bribo  and  coax  their  dei- 
•iii  la  spare.  And  hence  the  HBcrifice  of  Christ  comes 
to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  sagacioUB  or  in- 
lenioUB  contrivance,  a  Itiere  "  scheme."  Now,  remem- 
ber what  Law  is.  The  moral  laws  of  this  universe 
•w  immutable  as  God  himself.  Law  ia  the  Being 
rf  God.  God  cannot  alter  thoao  laws :  He  cannot 
"'lite  wrong  right.     He  cannot  make  truth  falsehood, 

"T  iUsehood  truth.     He  cannot  make  sin  blessed,  nor 

iiuflx  hell  to  innocence.  Law  moves  on  its  majestic 
'"otvfl  hrresistible.  If  his  clioBen  Son  violates  Law, 
Will  throws  Himself  from  the  pinnacle,  He  dies.  If 
fm  rwiat  a  law  la  its  eternal  march,  the  universa 
'fulipg  you,  that  is  all.  Consider  what  Law  is,  alid 
lt«ii  Ibo  idea  of  bloody  vengeance  passes  away  alto* 
plher  from  the  Sacrifice.  It  is  not  "an  eye  for  an 
^t."  (ind  "b  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  in  the  sangiiinary 
Tirii  i,f  the  old  rotaliafftry  legislation.  It  is  the  etor. 
**i  iinpo«(iib!lily  of  violating  that  law  of  the  universe 
•l*Tcliy  pciinlty  ia  aoDoxcd  to  transgression;  and  must 
W,  imiipr  Iftdcn  with  uursc,  or  rich  in  blessing. 

Tlie  wtcond  idoa  which  it  behoves  us  to  master  is 
•W  of  tiio  World's  sin.  The  apoatla  John  always 
•Wwed  AID  M  A  groat  connected  principle;  One;  a 
*igfo  World-Spirit  — exactly  as  tho  eloctrictty  with 
^mA  ttw  univefDo  is  ehargod  is  iudivisiblo,  imponden 
■N^  OM,  to  timt  you  cannot  sepanito  it  from  the 
f^  oeeoD  of  fluid,    llie  electrio  spark  that  slum- 

■  in  tl»  dew-drup  i»  part  of  the  flood  which  struclt 
c'dt.    Hiul  that  gpnrk  not  been  there,  it  could  b« 
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demonstrated  tliat  the  whole  previous  constitation 
the  universe  might  have  been  differenti  and  the  • 
not  struck. 

Let  us  possess  ourselves  of  this  view  of  sin,  fa 
is  the  true  one.  Separate  act^  of  sin  are  but  m 
festations  of  one  great  principle.  It  was  thus  i 
tlie  Saviour  looked  on  the  sins  of  His  day.  ' 
Jews  of  that  age  liad  had  no  himd  in  the  murder  of  A 
or  Zacharias;  but  they  were  of  kindred  spirit  t 
tlie  men  who  slew  them.  Condemning  their  i 
derers,  they  imitated  their  act.  In  that  imiti^ 
they  "  allowed  the  •  deeds  of  tlioir  fathers ;  "  t 
shared  in  the  guilt  of  the  act  which  had  been  ( 
summated,  because  tliey  had  the  spirit  which  led  U 
'*  The  blood  of  them  all  sliall  come  on  this  generati( 
It  was  so,  too,  that  Stephen  looked  on  the  act  of 
assassins.  Wicn  God's  glory  streamed  upon  his  £ 
he  felt  that  the  transiiction  going  on  then  was 
simply  the  violence  of  a  mob  in  an  obscure  comei 
the  world  —  it  was  an  outbreak  of  the  Great  Princ: 
of  evil.  He  saw  in  their  act  the  resurrection  of 
spirit  of  those  who  had  "resisted  the  Holy  Ghost' 
tlieir  day,  slain  the  prophets,  opposed  Moses,  crucii 
"the  Just  One;"  and  felt  that  their  genuine  desoenda 
were  now  opposing  themselves  to  the  form  in  wl 
Truth  and  Goodness  were  appearing  in  their  day. 

It  is  in  this  way  only  that  you  will  be  able,  with  i 
reality  of  feeling,  to  enter  into  the  truth  that  your  ( 
nailed  Him  to  the  cross :  that  the  Lord  liath  laid 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all :  that  He  died  "  not  for  t 
nation  only,  but  that  also  He  should  gather  toget 
in  one  the  children  of  God  tliat  were  scattered  abroa 
Ifi  for  instance,  indisputable  evidence  be  given  of 
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mmtlineas  of  a  man  whose  creed  and  views  are  not 
irnurs,  and  rather  than  arlmit  that  Good  in  him  m 
fiood,  you  inveut  nil  miiDner  of  possible  niotivee  to 
iliscredit  Ilia  excellence,  then  let  the  thought  arise : 
TMs  is  die  resurrection  of  the  spirit  which  vi&a  ram- 
luit  iu  the  days  of  Jesus;  the  spirit  of  those  who 
I'v  the  purest  Goodness,  and,  rather  than  acknowledgo 
■1  io  be  good,  preferred  to  account  for  it  an  diabolical 
I'wer.  Say  to  yourself,  I  am  verging  oil  the  epirit 
'  [  the  sin  tJiat  was  unpardonable ;  I  am  crucifying  tho 
fflii  of  God  afresh.  If  in  society  you  hear  the  liom- 
igo  unrebulced,  —  Honor  to  the  rich  man's  splendid 
nffcring,  instead  of  glory  to  the  widow's  humble 
mile, — if  you  seo  the  weak  and  defoncoless  punished 
ven-Iy  for  the  sins  which  the  great  and  strong  do 
'  iifilushingly,  and  oven  with  the  connivance  and  ad- 
||ir.itioD  of  society,  —  if  you  find  sins  of  frailty 
iiiii'«d  on  the  same  level  with  sins  of  pride  and  pre- 
"iiption,  —  or  if  you  find  guilt  of  aiiy  kind  palliated 
i-tcad  of  mourned,  then  let  the  dreadful  thought 
■iHsi'  m  the  fulness  of  its  meaning :  I  allow  the  deeds 
<  lliose  days;  His  blood  shall  come  upon  this  gener- 
iiiii.  My  sin,  and  your  sin,  tho  sin  of  all,  bears  tho 
;  lilt  of  tho  Redeemer's  sacrifice.  It  «km  vicarious. 
!'■  Kiifltirod  for  what  He  never  did.     "Not  for  that 

I  iitoB  only,  bnt  that  also  ho  should  gather  together 

II  -ne  Uio  children  of  God  that  wore  scattered  abroad." 
To  conclude.     Estimate  rightly  the  death  of  Christ, 

'  \Tia  not  simply  the  world's  example  —  it  was  tho 

rill'.!  sacrifice.     Ho  diod  not  merely  as  a  Martyr  to 

I  Trnth.     His   deatli   ia  the   world's  life.     Ask  yo 

b  life  i»?     Life  ia  not  exemption   from   penalty. 

a  ia  not  escape  from  aunbring  and  punishment 
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TheHedeetner  suffered  punishment;  but  the  Redeems 
soul  had  blessedness  in  the  very  midst  of  punishoie 
Life  is  elevation  of  soul  —  nobleness  —  Divine  char 
ter.  The  spirit  of  Caiaphas  was  death :  to  I'eceive : 
and  give  nothing;  to  sacrifice  others  to  himself.  1 
spirit  of  Christ  was  life:  to  give  and  not  receive; 
be  sacrificed,  and  not  to  sacrifice. .  Hear  Him  again 
"  He  that  loseth  his  life,  the  same  shall  find  it"  Thai 
life :  the  spirit  of  losing  all  for  Love's  sake.  Thai 
the  souPs  life,  which  alone  is  blessedtiess  and  heav 
By  realizing  tliat  ideal  of  humanity,  Christ  furnisl 
the  life  which  we  appropriate  only  when  we  enter  ii 
His  spirit. 

Listen :  —  Only  by  renouncing  sin  is  His  death 
sin  yours;  only  by  quitting  it  are  you  free  from  1 
guilt  of  His  blood;  only  by  voluntiiry  acceptance 
the  law  of  the  Cross,  self-surrender  to  the  ^vill  of  0 
and  self-devotion  to  the  good  of  others  as  the  law 
your  being,  do  you  enter  into  that  present  and  futi 
heaven  which  is  the  purchase  of  his  vicarious  sacrifi 


^ 
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IBALIXIirO  THS  SECOND  ADTEHT. 

I»iIlSU7.— <<For  I  know  tliat  mj  BedMmer  Ureth.  tnd  tlial  bt 
Ml  ibuid  at  tke  lattsr  day  upon  the  eurth :  And  thoai^  aftor  mj 
lUi  vonnfl  dettroj  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  :*  Whom 
I  Ann  see  for  myself,  end  mine  ejcs  diall  behold,  and  not  another ; 
Ihiigk  B^  reins  be  oonsomed  within  me.*' 

The  hardesti  ihe  severest,  the  last  lesson  which  man 
ku  to  leam  upon  this  earth,  is  submission  t5  the  will 
Af  God.  It  is  the  h^^rdest  lesson,  because  to  our 
Minded  eyesight  it  often  seems  a  cruel  will.  It  is  a 
ie?ere  lesson,  because  it  can  be  only  taught  by  the 
lighting  of  much  that  has  been  most  dear.  It  is  the 
^i  lesson,  because,  when  a  man  has  learned  that,  ho 
i>  fit  to  be  transplanted  from  a  world  of  wilfulness  to  a 
^orld  in  which  one  Will  alone  is  loved,  and  only  one 
^  done.  All  that  saintly  experience  ever  had  to  teach 
''^ives  itself  into  this,  the  lesson  how  to  say  affec- 
tionately, "  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  Slowly 
^stubbornly  our  hearts  acquiesce  in  that.  Tlio 
uoliest  in  this  congregation,  so  far  as  he  has  mastered 
^6  lesson,  will  acknowledge  that  many  a  sore  and 
^P7  feeling  against  his  Ood  had  to  bo  subdued, 
'^y  a  dream  of  earthly  brightness  broken,  and  many 

(179) 
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a  burning  throb  stilled  in  a  proud,  resentful  heart, 
before  he  was  willing  to  suffer  God  to  be  sovereign  iu 
His  own  world,  and  do  with  him  and  his  as  seemed 
Him  best.     The  earliest  record  that  we  have  of  this 
struggle  in  the  human  bosom  is  found  in  this  book  of 
Job.     It  is  the  most  ancient  statement  wo  have  of  thb 
perplexities  and  mysteries  of  life,  so  graphic,  so  truo 
to  nature,  that  it  proclaims  at  once  that  what  we  are 
reading  is  drawn  not  from  romance,  but  life.     It  has 
been  said  that  religious  experience  is  but  the  fictitious 
creation  of  a  j)olished  age,  when  fanciful  feelings  are 
called  into  existence  by  hearts  bent  back,  in  reflex 
action  and  morbid,  on  themselves.     We  liave  an  answer 
to  that  in  this  book.     Religion  is  no  morbid  fancy.    In 
the  rough  rude  ages  when  Job  lived,  when  men  did 
not  dwell  on  their  feelings  as  in  later  centuries,  the 
lioart-work  of  religion  was,  manifestly,  the  samo  ear- 
nest, passionate  riling"  that  it  is  now.     The  heart's  mis- 
givings were  the  same  beneath  .the  tent  of  an  Arabian 
Emir  which  they  are  beneath  the   roof  of  a  modem 
Christian.     Blow  after  blow  fell  on  the  Oriental  chiefs 
tain:  —  one  day  he  was  a  father,  a  prince,  the  lord  of 
many  vassals  and  many  flocks,  and  buoyant  in  one  of 
tlie  best  of  blessings,  health;  the  next,  he  was  a  child- 
less, blighted,  ruined  man.     And  then  it  was  that  tliere 
came  from  Job's  lips  those  yearnings  for  the  quiet  of 
the  grave,  which  are  so  touching,  so  real ;  and,  consid- 
ering that  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  Elect  of  God 
have  yielded  to  them  for  a  moment,  we  might  almost 
Ray  so  pardonable :  "  I  should  have  been  at  rest  — 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest.     There  the  prisoners  rest  together :  they 
hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor.    Wherefore  is 
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1^  ghron  unto  him  that  is  in  imBevy,  and  life  nnto 
tke  bitter  of  bohI — which  long  for  death,  but  it  cometh 
Bot^and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasnres  ^^  which 
rejoice  exceedingly,  and  are  glad  when  they  can  find 
tbe  graye?  **  What  is  the  book  of  Job  but  the  record 
0f  to  eameBt  sonPe  perplexities  ?  The  double  diflScuItjr 
tf  life  solved  there,  the  existence  of  moral  evil  —  the 
fseition  whether  suffering  is  a  mark  of  wrath  or  not 
What  fiJIs  from  Job's  lips  is  the  musing  of  a  man  half 
Btoimed,  half-surprised,  looking  out  upon  the  darkness 
of  life,  and  asking,  sorrowfttlly.  Why  are  these  things 
tot  And  all  that  falls  from  his  friends'  Kps  is  the 
oeuionplace  remarks  of  men  upon  what  is  inscrutable ; 
BBttims  learned  seoond-haifil  by  rote,  and  not  by  heart; 
fragments  of  deep  truths,  but  truths  misapplied,  dis- 
torted, torn  out  of  all  connection  of  time  and  place,  'so 
M  to  become  actual  falsehoods,  only  blistering  a  raw 
wound.  It  was  from  these  awkward  admonitions  that 
Job  appealed  in  the  text.  Ho  appealed  from  the  tribu- 
>m1  of  man's  opinion  to  a  tribunal  where  sincerity  shall 
fco  cleared  and  vindicated.  He  appealed  from  a  world 
of  Confusion,  where  all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are 
ont  of  course,  to  a  world  where  all  shall  be  set  right. 
Be  appealed  from  the  dark  dealings  of  a  God  whose 
^y  it  is  to  hide  Himself,  to  a  God  who  shall  stand 
^pon  this  earth  in  the  clear  radiance  of  a  love  on  which 
'^^picion's  self  cannot  rest  a  doubt.  It  was  faith 
**'8ming  through  the  mist,  and  discerning  the  firm 
■Jid  that  is  beyond.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
^K  And  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth." 
We  take  two  points : — 

16 
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It  is  all  this  added  meaning  gained  from  Christ  with 
which  we  use  these  words :  "  I  know  tliat  my 
Redeemer  liveth.''  But  we  must  remember  that  all 
that  was  not  revealed  to  Job, 

2.  The  second  truth  implied  in  the  personal  exist 
once  of  a  Redeemer  is  sympathy.  It  was  the  keenest 
part  of  Job's  trial  that  no  heart  beat  pulse  with  his. 
His  friends  misunderstood  him ;  and  his  wife,  in  a 
moment  of  atheistic  bitterness,  in  the  spirit  of  our  own 
infidel  poet,  "  Let  no  man  say  that  God  in  mercy  gave 
that  stroke/'  addressed  him  thus :  '^  Curse  Ood  and 
die."  In  tlie  midst  of  this,  it  seems  to  have  risen  upon 
his  heart  with  a  strange  power  to  soothe,  that  he  was 
not  alone.  Gall  and  bitterness  were  distilling  from  the 
lips  of  man,  and  molten  loud  was  dropping  from  the 
hand  of  God.  But  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  inflictions.  Men  were  doing  tlieir 
work,  unknowing  of  the  pain  they  gave :  God  ^vas 
meting  out  His  in  tlio  scales  of  a  most  exquisite  com- 
passion, not  one  drop  too  much,  and  every  drop  that 
fell,  had  a  meaning  of  love  in  it.  "Adliction,"  said  the 
tried  man,  "  comoth  not  out  of  the  dust,  neither  doth 
trouble  ppringout  of  tlie  ground" — superintending  ail 
this,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  " 

And  here  tJicre  is  one  word  full  of  meaning,  from 
which  we  collect  the  truth  of  symiMithy.  It  is  that 
little  word  of  appropriation,  "  My"  Redeemer.  Power 
is  shown  by  God's  attention  to  tlic  vast:  Sympathy,  by 
His  condescension  to  the  small.  It  is  not  tho  thought 
of  heaven's  sympathy  by  which  we  are  imyressed, 
when  we  gaze  through  the  telescope  on  the  mighty 
world  of  space,  and  gain  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
infinite.     Majesty  and  power  are  tliere ;  but  the  very 


[  Hilliii  fxofadeii  Om  thought  of  sympatiiy.  li  is 
vkm  wo  look  into  tbo  world  of  inugnificanoe,  which 
Aa  mieroooopr.  /oveab,  and  find  that  God  has  gor- 
gm/lj  painted  the  atomB  of  creation,  and  exqtiisitelj 
fawhed  forth  all  that  belongB  to  minutoBt  life,  that 
Wi  Aal '  that  Gtod  sympathizeB  and  individualixea. 
Wkm  we  are  told  that  Ood  is  the  Bedeemer  of  tho 
W$Mf  wo  know  that  lore  dwells  in  the  bosom  qf  the 
Jfoit  High ;  bat  if  we  want  to  know  that  Ood  feels  or 
m  indindually  and  separately,  we  most  learn  by  heart 
Ail  sjrUahle  of  endearment,  ''  My  Bedeemer.''  Ohild 
of  God  I  if  yon  wonid  have  your  thought  of  God 
MMUung  beyond  a  cold  feeling  of  His  presence,  let 
6HI1  appropriate  Christ  You  are  as  much  the  object 
^  Qod's  solicitude  as  if  none  lived  but  yourself.  He 
hM  oonnted  the  hairs  of  your  bead.  In  Old  Testament 
Ittigoagei  "  He  has  put  your  tears  into  his  bottle." 
Bs  bag  numbered  your  sighs  and  your  smiles.  He  has 
'Dteipreted  the  desires  for  which  you  have  not  found 
a  nsioe  nor  an  utterance  your8cl£  K  you  have  not 
'^vned  to  say  My  Redeemer,  then,  just  so  far  as  thoro 
u  anything  tender  or  aficctionate  in  your  disposition, 
jotk  will  tread  the  path  of  your  pilgrimage  with  a 
d^^ned  and  a  lonely  heart;  and  when  the  day  of 
trouble  comes,  there  will  be  nono  of  that  triumphant 
^ticity  which  enabled  Job  to  look  down,  as  from  a 
^kj  upon  tho  surges  which  were  curling  their  crests 
^f  fiiry  at  his  feet,  but  could  only  roach  his  bosom  with 
''•Wr  spent  spnvy. 

S.  The  third  tiling  implied  in  the  present  superintend- 
^C6  of  God  is  His  vindication  of  wrongs.  The  word 
ti^iulated  hero  Bedeemer  is  one  of  quite  peculiar 
signification.     In  all  Uio  early  stages  of  society,  the 
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redress  of  wrongs  is  not  a  public,  bnt  a  private  act 
It  was  then  as  now  —  blood  for  blood.  Bat  the  exe- 
cutioner of  the  law  was  invested  with  something  of  a 
sacred  character.  Now,  he  is  the  mere  creature  of  a 
country's  law:  then  he  was  the  delegated  Hand  of 
God;  for  the  next  of  kin  to  the  murdered  man  stood 
forward  solemnly  in  God'S  name  as  the  champion  of 
the  defenceless,  the  groe?,  or  Avenger  of  Blood.  (Joel 
is  the  word  here ;  so  that,  translated  into  the  language 
of  those  far-back  days,  Job  was  professing  his  convio- 
tion  that  there  was  a  Champion,  or  an  Avenger,  who 
would  one  day  do  battle  for  his  wrongs.  ^ 

Tt  is  a  fearful  amount  of  this  kind  of  work  which 
is  in  arrcar  for  the  Avenger  to  execute,  accumulating 
<;oninry  hy  century,  and  year  by  year.  From  the 
days  of  Cain  and  Abel  there  have  been  ever  two 
(ihiHHOH,  the  oj)prcssor  and  tlic  oppressed ;  the  gentle, 
hunihio  ones,  who  refuse  to  riglit  themselves,  and  the 
uriHcruimlouH,  who  force  them  aside.  The  Church  has 
(^V(»r  had  tlio  world  agjiinst  it.  The  world  struck  its 
first  <l(Mully  blow  by  tlic  hand  of  Cain,  and  it  has  been 
striking  over  since  —  from  the  battle-field,  and  the 
mar^r's  stake,  and  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition, 
and  the  j)riHonH  of  the  lordly  tyrant,  the  blood  of  the 
innocont  has  cried  for  vengeance.  By  taunt  and 
untu^r,  the  world  has  had  her  triumph.  And  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Meekest  have  only  had  this  to  cheer 
thcjm :  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

There  is  a  persecution  sharper  than  that  of  the  axe. 

There  is  an  iron  that  goes  into  the  heart  deeper  than 

the  knife.     Cruel  sneers,  and  sarcasms,  and  pitiless 

judgments,  and   cold-hearted   calumnies,  —  these  are 

persecution.  ^  There  is  the  tyrant  of  the  nursery,  and 
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l-^y-groaii'l,  and  the  domestic  circle,  as  well  aa  of 
gmuiit-hall.  "IJelter  were  it,"  said  tlio  Ho- 
"  for  that  man  if  a  mill-stono  had  been  hanged 
lift  neck."  Did  you  ever  do  that?  —  Did  yon 
mr  bitterness  into  a  heart  that  God  was  bruis- 
JT  A  cold  laugh,  or  a  sneer,  or  a  galling  suspicion  7 
0  a  fietcr's  heart,  or  a  friend's,  or  even  a  Strang- 
Bomenibcr,  when  you  sent  them,  us  Job's  friends 
im,  to  pour  out  their  griefe  alone  before  their 
,  yonr  name  went  up  to  the  Avenger's  oars 
ted  with  the  cries  of  His  own  elect, 
re  is  a  second  mode  in  which  God  interferes 
\  world's  affairs.  Tliero  is  a  present  supcrin- 
tcndeneo  perceived  by  fiiith.  But  there  is  a  future 
:''lress  which  will  be  made  manifest  to  sight  "Ho 
fh;ill  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth,"  I  shall 
Kd  Him. 

First  of  all,  there  will  be  a  visible  personal  inter* 
Iwcnce.  All  that  Job  meant  was  in  the  case  of  hie 
cwn  wrongs.  But,  if  tee  use  those  words,  wo  must 
•Jiply  them  hi  a  higher  sense.  The  Second  Advent  of 
vhriflt  is  snppoced  by  some  to  mean  an  appearance 
™  "Tesus  in  the  flesh,  to  reign  and  triumph  visibly. 
"'ht'rs,  who  feel  that  Hie  visual  poreeption  of  His 
'■fm  would  he  n  small  blessing,  and  that  the  highest 
''"'  Irnoat  presence  is  always  spiritual,  and  reidized  by 
'""spirit,  believe  tliat  His  advent  will  bo  a  coming  in 
'"Wpf.  Wti  will  not  dispute:  controversy  whets  the 
"■'■iflecl,  and  only  sturves,  or,  worse,  poisons  the  heart, 
'''■will  take  what  is  certain.  Every  signal  manifesta- 
'lon  of  (hft  riglit  and  vindication  of  the  truth  in  jnJg- 
■'"J'rt  is  called  in  f?crip(nro  a  coming  of  the  Son  of 
"W,    A  PerBonal  Advent  of  the  Redeemer  is  ods 
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wLich  can  be  pcrceivod  by  foes,  as  well  as  recognized 
by  frionda.  The  destruction  of  Jcmsaleni,  recognized 
by  the  lieatheu  tlicniselvcs  as  judgment,  is  ciUlcd  in 
the  Bible  a  coming  of  Christ.  In  the  Deluge,  in  tlio 
destruction  of  tlie  cities  of  the  plain,  in  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues,  God  is  said  to  have  come  down  to 
visit  the  earth.  There  are  two  classes,  then,  who  shall 
see  that  sight.  Men  like  Job,  who  feel  that  their  Ro- 
deemer  liveth  ;  and  men  like  Balaam,  from  whose  lips 
words  of  truth,  terrible  to  him,  came:  "I  shall  seo 
ITim,  but  not  now  ;  I  shall  behold  Ilim,  but  not  nigh." 
"Every  eye  sliall  see  Ilirn."  You  will  see  the  triumph 
of  tlio  Eight  —  tlie  destruction  of  the  Wrong.  The 
awful  question  is:  As  Balaam  —  or  as  Job?  Besides 
this,  it  will  bo  unexpected :  every  judgment  of  Christ 
is  as  tlie  springing  of  a  mine.  There  is  a  moment  of 
deep  susi>ense  after  tlio  matcli  has  been  applied  to 
the  fuse  which  is  to  fire  tlie  train.  Men  stand  at 
a  distance  and  hold  their  breath.  There  is  notiv 
ing  seen  but  a  tliiu,  small  column  of  white  smokOi 
rising  fainter  and  fainter,  till  it  seems  to  die  away. 
Then  men  breathe  again,  and  the  inexperienced  soldier 
would  approach  the  place,  thinking  that  tlie  thing  has 
oeen  a  failure.  It  is  only  faith  in  the  experience  of 
the  commander,  or  tlie  veterans,  which  keeps  men 
from  hurrying  to  the  spot  again,  —  till,  just  when 
expectation  has  begun  to  die  away,  the  low,  deep 
thunder  sends  up  the  rolunni  of  earth  majestically  to 
heaven,  and  all  that  was  on  it  comes  crashing  down 
again  in  its  far  circle,  shattered  and  blackened  with 
tlie  blast. 

It  is  so  with  this  world.     By  God's  word  the  world 
ia  doomed.    The  moment  of  suspense  is  past :  the  first 
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iflfl,  in  which  mon  expected  the  convulsion  io 
ice  at  once;  nnil  cvoii  Apostles  were  looking 
t  their  lifutime.      We  have  fallen  npon  dayn  of 
SOL     Tliere   are   no   aigna   of  ruin   yet.     We 
I  npon  it  like  a  solid  thing,  fortified  by  its  adii- 
I  hills  forever.     There  is  nothing  against  that 
I  few  words  in  a  printed  book.     But  the  world  is 
I,  and  the  opark  lias  ilillon,  and  ju.'^t  at  the  mn- 
t  when  aorcnity  is  at  ite  height,  "  tho  heavens  shall 
r  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elementi)  shall 
t  with  fervent  heal,"  and  the  feet  of  the  Avenger 
iImUI  dtuid  oD  Karth. 


11.  The  meaiiB  of  roalizing  thia  interference. 
TUtru  is  a  dilference  betiveen  knowing  a  thing  and 
ri'Alizing  iL     When  a  poor  man  becomes  suddenly  the 
■  leetuwr  of  a  fortune,  or  of  dignity,  it  is  eome  time 
I  vfuru  the  thing  becomea  so  natural  to  him  that  he  can 
'<-*(  til  hU  new  sphere  Like  his  proper  self, —  it  is  all 
^mogvnCKS  at  iirdt.     When   tlio   criminal   hears   the 
l^ulHwalonoe   in   tho  dock,  his  cheeks   are  tearless. 
!1l'  hiMtrs  the  wordti,  hut   scarcely  uaderstAnds   that 
'. ,-  auything  to  do  with  him.     He  has  not  rGal- 
■  :  It  in  lie  hiui^lf  tliat  has  to  die.     When  be- 
nt cumet*,  it  18  not  at  the  morooot  when  the 
.    i\e»   the  body  that  we   feel  what  has  been 
■■0  know,  hut  we  most  have  it  in  detail  — see 
"       '.i'ly  «liair,  and  the  clothes  that  will  never  be 
■wu  sg&in,  and  perceive  day  after  day  pass  and  ha 
POMa  not.     Then  we  realize. 

na  that  Ood  was  the  vindicator  ot  wrongs, 

l^tiiat  he  ttaitl.     Itut  why  did  he  go  on  repeatiug  ia 

y  ponible  form  the  aamu  thing:  "  I  shall  see  Ood. 
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Bee  Him  for  myself,  mine  eyes  shall  behold  Him;  yes, 
mine,  and  not  another's  ? "  It  would  seem  as  if  be 
were  doing  what  a  man  does  when  he  repeats  over 
and  over  to  himself  a  thing  which  he  cannot  picture 
out  in  its  reality.  It  was  true;  but  it  was  strangei 
and  shadowy,  and  unfamiliar. 

It  is  no  matter  of  uncertainty  to  any  one  of  us 
whether  ho  himself  shall  die.  He  knows  it.  Every 
time  the  funeral  bell  tolls,  the  thought  in  some  shape 
suggests  itself, — I  am  a  mortal,  dymg  man.  That  is 
knowing  it.  Which  of  us  has  realized  it?  Who  can 
shut  his  eyes,  and  bring  it  before  him  as  a  reality,  that 
the  day  will  come  when  the  hearse  will  stand  at  the 
door  for  him,  and  that  all  this  bright  world  will  be 
going  on  without  him ;  and  that  the  very  flesh  which 
now  walks  about  so  complacently  will  have  the  coffin- 
lid  shut  down  upon  it,  and  be  left  to  darkness,  and 
loneliness,  and  silence,  and  the  worm  ?  Or,  take  a  case 
still  more  closely  suggested  by  the  text,  —  out  of  the 
grave  we  must  rise  again,  —  long  after  all  that  is 
young,  and  strong,  and  beautiful,  before  me,  shall  have 
mouldered  into  forgetfulness.  Earth  shall  hear  her 
Master's  voice  breaking  the  long  silence  of  the  centu- 
ries, and  our  dust  shall  hear  it,  and  stand  up  among 
the  myriads  that  are  moving  on  to  judgment.  Each 
man  in  his  own  proper  identity,  his  very  self,  must  see 
Ood,  and  be  seen  by  Him,  —  looking  out  on  the 
strange  new  scene,  and  doomed  to  be  an  actor  in  it 
for  all  eternity.  We  know  that,  —  on  which  of  our 
hearts  is  it  stamped,  not  as  a  doctrine  to  be  proved  by 
texts,  but  as  one  of  those  things  which  must  be  here- 
after, and  in  sight  of  which  we  are  to  live  now  ? 

There  are  two  ways  suggested  to  us  by  this  passage 


lor  reaBxing  these  tliioge.     The  iirst  of  these  ia  jaedi 

tation.     Ku  man  fcrgets  whnt  tho  mind  has  dwelt  long 

oo.     It  is  not  by  a  pushing  glance  that  things  becomu 

rivoted  in  the  memory.     It  is  by  forcing  tho  memory 

to  c«U  them  up  again  and  again  iu  leisure  houra.     It 

13  in  the  power  of  meditation  ao  to  bring  danger  in  its 

reality  before  tbe  imagination,  that  the  whole  framo 

CW)  start  instinctively  as  if  the  blow  were  fiUling,  or 

wif  tbe  precipice  were  neai-.     It  is  in  the  power  of 

meditation  so  to  engntvo  scenes  of   loveliness  on  a 

;jaiat«r'a  eye,  that  he  trauafera  to   the  ciiuvas  a  vivid 

ioturo  that  was  real  to  bim  before   it  was  real  to 

tliers.     It    is    in   the    power   of   meditation  so   to 

■  iJ^>truct  the  aoul  from  ail  that  is  passing  before  the 

'  >dily  eye,  that  the  tongue  shall  absently  spoak  ont 

^e  words  with  which  the  heart  was  full,  not  knowing 

kit  the   others  are  etiinding  by.     It  seems  to  have 

'  uou  tliis  that  Job  was  doing,  —  he  was  realizing  by 

i-jdilaliou.     You  can  scarcely  read  over  these  words 

iviUiout  fiincying  them  the  syllables  of  a  man  who  was 

thinking  aloud. 

It  is   like  a  soliloquy  rather  than  a  conversation. 
"  I  ahull  see  Him."     Myself.     Not  another.     My  own 

This  ia  what  we  want.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  get 
•Ixw,  mid  then  in  silence  think  upon  bis  own  death, 
111  fuel  how  time  is  Imrrying  him  along :  that  a  littlo 
iiikt  ugo,and  be  was  not,  —  a  Uttle  wbilo  still, iind  he 
'41  bo  no  more.  It  ia  good  to  take  tho  Itihle  in  las 
>4tid«,  and  read  those  passages  at  this  season  of  tlio 
■  which  speak  of  tho  Coming  and  tbe  end  of  all, 
1  the  printed  syllables  there  aeem»  to  come  oat 
nUiisg  that  has  life,  and  form,  and  substance  iu  it, 
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and  all  things  that  are  passing  in  the  world  gtotip 
themselves  in  preparation  for  that,  and  melt  into  its 
outline.  Let  us  try  to  live  with  these  things  in  view. 
God  our  friend;  Christ  our  living  Redeemer j  our 
sympathizing  Brother;  our  conquering  Champion:  — 
the  triumph  of  Truth ;  the  End  of  Wrong.  We  shall 
live  upon  realities  then  ;  and  this  world  will  fade  away 
into  that  which  wo  know  it  i.s,  but  cannot  realize  — an 
Appearance,  and  a  Shadow. 

Lastly;  God  insures  that  his  children  shall  realise 
all  this  by  affliction.  Job  had  admitted  these  things 
before,  but  this  time  he  spoke  from  the  ashes  on  which 
he  was  writhing.  And  if  ever  a  man  is  sincere  it  is 
when  he  is  in  pain.  If  ever  that  superficial  covering 
of  conventionalities  falls  from  the  soul,  which  gathers 
round  it  as  the  cuticle  does  upon  the  body,  and  the 
rust  upon  the  metal,  it  is  when  men  are  suffering. 
There  are  many  things  which  nothing  but  sorrow  can 
teach  us.  Sorrow  is  the  great  Teacher.  Sorrow  is 
the  Realixer.  It  is  a  strange  and  touching  thing  to 
hear  the  young  si)eak  truths  which  are  not  yet  within 
the  limits  of  their  experience:  to  listen  while  they 
say  that  life  is  sorrowful,  that  friends  are  treacherous, 
that  there  is  quiet  in  the  grave.  When  we  are  boys 
wo  adopt  the  phrases  that  we  hear.  In  a  kind  of 
prodigal  excess  of  happiness,  we  say  that  the  world  is 
a  dream,  and  life  a  nothing  —  that  eternity  lasts  for- 
ever, and  that  all  here  is  disappointment.  But  there 
comes  a  day  of  sharpness,  when  we  find,  to  our  sur- 
prise, that  what  we  said  had  a  nieam'ng  in  it;  and  we 
are  startled.  That  is  the  sentimentalism  of  youth 
passing  into  reality.  In  the  lips  of  the  young  such 
phrases  are  only  sentimentalities.     What  wo  mean  by 
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MiitaiMmtBlttm  is  that  state  in  which  a  man  Bp^akft 
tfahigB  deep  and  true,  not  becaude  he    feels  th^m 
airottglf ,  but  because  he  perceives  that  they  afd  beau- 
tiflil,  and  that  it  is  touching  and  fine  to  say  thett,— 
things  which  he  bin  would  feel,  and  fancies  that  he 
does  feel.    Therefore,  when  all  is  well,  When  fViends 
aboondi  and  health  is  strong,  and  tho  comforts  of  life 
are  around  us,  religion  becomes  fuint,  and  shadowy. 
Religious  phraseology  passes  into  cant  —  the  gay,  and 
light,  and  trifling,  use  the  same  words  as  the  holiest ; 
till  the  earnest  man,  who  feds  what  the  world  is  sen- 
timentalizing about,  shuts  up  his   heart,  and  either 
coins  other  phrases  or  else  keeps  silence.    And  then 
it  is  that,  if  Ood  would  rescue  a  man  from  that  unreal 
'^orld  of  names  and  mere  knowledge.  He  does  what 
fle  did  with  Job,  —  He  strips  him  of  his  flocks,  and 
''i«  herds,  and  his  wealth ;  or  else,  what  is  the  equiva- 
'^tit,  of  the  power  of  enjoying  them  —  the  desire  of 
^*i«  eyes  falls  from  him  at  a  stroke.     Things  become 
^^al  then.     Trial  brings  man  face  to  face  with  God  — 
^od  and  he  touch ;  and  the  flimsy  veil  of  bright  cloud 
^*-»at  hung  between  him  and  the  sky  is  blo\vn  away : 
*^^  feels  that  he  is  standing  outside  tho  earth,  with 
^^othing  between  him   and   tho   Eternal   Infinite.     0 1 
*liere   is  something  in   the  sick  bed,  and  the  aching 
■»i*art,  and  the  reatlessness  and  the  languor  of  shat- 
^K;red  health,  and  the  sorrow  of  affections  withered, 
Hud  the  stream  of  life  poisoned  at  its  fountain,  and  tho 
^old,   lonely   feeling  of  utter   rawness  of  the   heart 
which  is  felt  when  God  strikes  homo  in  earnest,  that 
forces  a  man  to  feel  what  is  real  and  what  is  not. 
This  is  the  blessing  of  affliction  to  those  who  will  lie 

ftill,  and  not  struggle  in  a  cowardly  or  a  resentful  way. 
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It  is  Qod  speaking  to  Job  out  of  the  whirlwii 
saying  —  In  the,  sunshine  and  the  warmth  you 
meet  Me ;  but  in  the  hurricane  and  the  darkness 
wave  after  wave  has  swept  down  and  across  tL 
you  shall  see  My  Form,  and  hear  My  Yoicey  and 
that  your  Redeemer  livetb. 


■1    . 


i  I 


XI. 

[P^Mohed  DeoemUr  6, 1849.] 
FIBSt   ADVENT  LECTURE. 

THB  GBIOIAV. 

^^'^  1 14-17.  —  "  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbariani, 
^th  to  tbc  wise  and  to  the  unwise.  So,  as  much  as  in  mo  is,  I  am 
'^ij  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Ilome  alsa  For  I  am 
>>«st  ashamed  of  the  gospel  or  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of  Qod  unto 
^%If ation  to  every  oiio  that  bcliovcth  :  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Oreek.  For  tlicrein  is  the  rigliteousness  of  God  revealed  from  foith  to 
^4iUi :  aa  it  is  written.  The  just  shall  live  by  foith." 

The  .«^eason  of  Advent  commemorates  three  fects. 
^*    TTiiit  the  Lord  has  come.     2.  That  He  is  perpctu- 
'''*'y  coming.    3.  That  He  will  yet  come  in  greater 
hl«>ry  than  has  yet  appeared.     And  these  are  the  three 
•^♦1  vents:  —  The  first  in  the  flesh,  which  is  pat^t;  the 
*'-*f-vmd  in  the  spirit ;  the  third,  His  judgment  Advent. 
Tile  firi't  occupies  our  attention  in  these  lectufea. 
Wr  live  Hurronnded  by  Christian  institutions;  breathe 
^U  ntmosphcro  saturated  by  Christianity.     It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  even  to  imagine  another  state  of  things. 
Id  domestic  purity,  to  conceive  the  debasing  effects 
of  polygamy ;  in  the  niidst  of  political  liberty,  to  con- 
ceive of  the  blighting  power  of  slavery ;  in  scientifio 

(195) 
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progicss,  to  imagine  mental  stagnation;  in  r^Iigioiu 
liberty  and  free  goodness,  to  fancy  the  reign  of  8upe^ 
Btition. 

Yet,  to  realize  the  blessings  of  health,  we  mast  sit 
by  the  sick  bed ;  to  feel  what  light  is,  we  must  descend 
into  the  mine  and  see  the  emaciated  forms  which  dwindle 
in  darkness ;  to  know  what  sunshine  is,  go  down  into 
the  valleys  where  stunted  vegetation  and  dim  vapors 
tell  of  a  scene  on  which  the  sun  scarcely  shines  two 
hours  in  the  day.  And  to  know  what  we  have  from 
Christianity,  it  is  well  to  cast  the  eyes  sometimefl 
over  the  darkness  from  which  the  Advent  of  CSiriit 
redeemed  us. 

There  are  four  departments  of  human  nature  spoken 
of  in  these  verses,  on  which  the  Light  shined.  The 
apostle  felt  that  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Barbarians, 
and  the  Jews.  In  tlie  present  lecture  we  consider 
Christianity  presented  to  the  Grecian  character,  and 
superseding  the  Grecian  religion. 

Four  characteristics  marked  Gi*ecian  life  and  GrecisB 
religion.  Restlessness  —  Worldliness  —  The  worship 
of  the  Beautiful  —  The  worship  of  the  Human. 

I.  Restlessness. 

Polytheism  divided  the  contemplation  over  many 
objects ;  and  as  the  outward  ojbgects  were  manifold,  so 
was  there  a  want  of  unity  in  the  inward  life.  The 
Grecian  mind  was  distractod  by  variety.  He  was  to 
obtain  wisdom  from  one  Deity ;  eloquence  from  that 
Mercurius,  for  whom  Paul  was  taken;  purity  from 
Diana,  ^or  whom  Ephesus  was  zealous ;  protection  for 
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his  faiuilj  or  coantrj  from  the  respective  tutelary  doi- 
lies; success  by  a  prayer  to  Fortune. 

Hence,  dissipatiou  of  mind  —  that  fickleiicsa  for 
which  the  Greeks  were  famous;  and  the  rentlusH  lovo 
(jf  ntivelly,  which  made  Athens  a  place  of  literary  ami 
Kocial  gossip  —  "  aome  new  thing." 

All  litabihty  of  character  reuts  on  the  contiiniplaliou 
of  cUmi^oIoss  nnity.  , 

So,  in  modern  science,  which  ia  eminently  Christian, 
having  exchanged  the  bold  theorizing  of  aueient  times 
for  the  patient,  humble  willingness  to  be  taught  by  the 
\M:ta  of  nature,  and  performing  its  wonders  by  exact 
iuiiiation  of  them  —  on  the  Christian  principle  —  the 
^^n  of  Unn  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  Ho 
wetli  Uie  Father  do. 

And  all  the  results  of  science  h.ive  been  to  simphfy 
^J  Ithco  back  (he  manifold  to  unity.  Ancient  science 
*aa  only  a  nomher  of  insulatud  facts  and  discordant 
'^*9 :  modern  science  has  gradually  ranged  these 
"iider  fewer  and  ever  fewer  laws.  It  is  ever  tending 
'■^Wards  unity  of  law. 

for  example  —  Gravitation.  The  planet's  motion, 
"><1  llie  motion  of  the  atom  of  water  that  dashes  tumult- 
°'^08ly,  and  as  it  seems  lawlessly,  down  the  foam  of 
">o  cataract,  —  the  floating  of  the  cork,  the  sinking  of 
^^^  stone,  the  rise  of  the  balloon,  and  the  curved  flight 
'f  the  arrow, — are  all  brought  under  one  single  law, 
■diverse  and  opposite  as  they  seem. 

Uonco,  scieuco  is  calm  and  digniSed,  reposing  upon 

Uniform  (act.     Tho  philosopher's  very  look   tella  of 

reiiojie,  resting,  us  he  does,  on  a  few  clwngeless  prin- 

ciplas. 

So,  also,  in  reUgion.     Christianity  proclaimed  "  One 
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God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesu3."  Observe  the  effect  in  the  case  of  two 
apostles.  St.  Paul's  view  of  tho  Gospel  contemplated 
it  as  an  eternal  divine  purpose.  His  Gospel,  the  salvar 
tipn  of  the  Gentiles,  was  the  eternal  purpose  wliich 
had  been  hidden  from  ages  and  generations.  His  own 
pei-sonal  election  was  part  uf  an  eternal  counsel.  All 
the  children  of  God  had  been  predestinated  befcSte  the 
creation  "  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  Hhnsclf."  Now,  see  the  effect  on  character.  First, 
on  veracity  —  2  Cor.  i.  18,  ic.  He  contemplated  tJie 
changeless  "yea"  of  God — His  o^^^l  yea  became  fixed 
as  God's  —  changeless,  and  calmly  unalterable. 

Again,  in  orthodoxy — "Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever."  Be  not  carried  about  by 
divers  and  strange  doctrines.  Truth  is  one — Error 
manifold — many  opinions,  yet  there  can  be  but  one 
faith.     See  how  calm  and  full  of  rest  all  this  spirit  is. 

Now,  consider  St.  John.  His  view  of  the  Gospel 
lecognized  it  rather  as  the  manifestation  of  love  than 
tlio  carrying  out  of  unity  of  an  everlasting  purpose. 
If  yr'u  view  the  world  as  tlie  Greek  did,  all  is  so  vari- 
ous ihat  you  must  citlier  refer  it  to  various  deities,  or 
to  different  moods  of  the  same  Deity.  To-day  you 
are  happy — God  is  ])leascd  ;  to-morrow,  misenible  — 
God  is  angry.  But  St.  John  referred  tliose  all  to  unity 
of  character  —  "God  is  Love.'-'  Pain  nnd  pleasure, 
I  ho  sigh  and  smile,  the  sunshine  nnd  the  storm,  nay. 
h(»ll  itself,  to  him  were  but  the  results  of  r^tcrnal  love. 

Ilenco  came  deep  calm  —  the  repose  whidi  we  are 
toiling  all  our  lives  to  find,  and  which  tin?  Greek  never 
foimd. 


U.   WorldlinesB. 

There  nro  men  and  niitions  to  whom  this  world 
-'^ni»  given  as  their  province,  as  if  they  had  no  nspi 
.  ition  above  it.    If  ever  there  were  a  nation  who  un- 
derstood the   science  of  living,  it  was  tlio   Grecian. 
Tliey  had  organized  social  and  domeslic  life  —  filled 
oxiatenco  with  eomforta :  knew  how  to  extract  from 
everytbiug  its  greatest  measure  of  enjoyment.     This 
world  was   their   homo  —  this  visible  world  was  the 
object  of  their  worship.     Not  like  tlie  Orientals,  who 
-itled  all  matenaliam  bad,  and  whose  highest  object 
wM  w  escape  from  it ;  "  to  be  unclothed,  not  clothed 
ilim,"  as  St,  l*aiil  phrases  it.    The  Greek  looked  upon 
ilttg  world   in   ita  &llen  8tat«,  and  pronounced  it  all 
"  >'ery  good." 
■Rie  reaulls  were  three-fold. 

1.  Disappointment.     Lying  on  the  infinite  bosom  of 

'iitnre,  the  Greek  was  yet  unsiilisfiod,     And  thora  is 

"II  intatiahle  desire  above  all  oxtonial  forms  and  objects 

in  ttifoi — ail    men — which    they  can    never    satisfy. 

Hunce  hifl  craring  too,  tike  others,  was,  from  time  to 

Bine,  "  WTio  will  show  us  any  good  ?  "     This  dissatiii- 

B  it  exhibited  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  who 

PVitlhe  Symbol  of  erring  humanity.     Away  from  his 

•'wttw's  home,  the  famine  came,  and  he  fud  on  husks. 

MQiiuo  and  hiL^ks  are  the  world's  un sal i ^ facto ri nose. 

.,       4  luuk  is  a  thing  that  seeme  full — is  hollow — which 

H^^yi  Iho  appetite  for  a  time,  hut  will  not  support  tho 

^^^^    And  such  is  this  world:  Icnviti^a  hollo^vness  at 

^^VllH,  staying  oar  craving  hnt  for  a  time.     "He  that 

^^™ittketli  of  this  water  shall  tliirr^f   again."     And  the 

*irld!y  man  !s  trying  to  satiate  liis  immortal  hnoger 

upon  h  »ka. 


^  time,  ' 

■Iht 
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Second  result — Degradation.  Religion  aims  at  aa 
ideal  above  this  actual  one, — to  found  a  divine  polity^ 
a  kingdom  of  God,  a  church  of  the  best  And 
the  life  of  worldliness  pronounces  this  world  to  be  all. 
This  is  to  be  adorned  and  beautified.  Life  as  it  is. 
Had  you  asked  the  Greek  his  highest  wish,  he  would 
have  replied,  "  This  world,  if  it  could  only  last  —  I  ask 
no  more."  Immortal  youth  —  and  this  bright  exist* 
once.  This  is  to  feed  on  husks ;  but  "  husks  which  the 
swine  did  eat."  No  degradation  to  the  swine,  for  it  is 
their  nature ;  but  degradation  to  man  to  rest  in  the 
outward,  visible,  and  present,  for  the  bosom  of  God 
is  his  home.  The  Greek,  therefore,  might  be,  in  his 
own  language,  "  a  reasoning  animal,"  but  not  one  of 
the  children  of  Heaven. 

Third  result— Disbelief  in  Immortahty.  The  more 
the  Greek  attaclicd  himself  to  this  world,  the  more  the 
world  unseen  became  a  dim  world  of  shades.  The 
earlier  traditions  of  the  deep-thinking  orientals,  which 
his  forefathers  brought  from  Asia,  died  slowly  away,  and 
any  one  who  reminded  him  of  them  was  received  as 
one  would  now  be  who  were  to  speak  of  purgatory. 
The  cultivated  Athenians  were  for  the  most  part  scep> 
tics  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  when  Paul 
preach(3d  at  Athens  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they 
"  mocked." 

This  bright  world  was  all.  Its  revels,  its  dances, 
its  theatrical  exhibitions,  its  races,  its  baths,  and  aca- 
demic groves,  where  literary  leisure  luxuriated, — these 
were  blessedness;  and  the  Greek's  hell  was  death.  Their 
poets  speak  patlietically  of  the  misery  of  the  wrench 
from  all  that  is  dear  and  bright.     The  dreadfulness  of 
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cleatli  is  oae  of  tho  most  remarkable  things  tliat  meet 
U!i  in  tliose  ancient  writings. 

And  these  men  were  startled  by  seeing  a  new  sGct  ride 

up  to  whom  death  was  nothing — who  almost  courted  it, 

Tbt-y  liuiirii  an  apostle  miy  at  Milotua,  "  None  of  these 

tilings  more  mo,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  niy- 

Bolf,  so  that  I  might  fluish  my  course  with  joy."     For 

Die   cross  of  Christ  had  crucified  in  their  hearts  the 

Orociun's  world.     To   them  life  waa  honor,  integrity, 

truth ;  tliat  is,  the  soul.     To  this  all   other  was  to  be 

i>>icrificed.     This  waa  the  proper  self,  which  could  only 

lie  by  sin,  by  denying  its  own  existence.     The  rise  of 

'U>i  higher  life  had  made  this  life  nothing,  and  delivered 

'huso  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  hfe- 

tiiuo  Gubject  unto  bondage. 

Appeal  to  the  worldly-minded.    Molancholy  speota. 

let    Hen  and  women  shutting  out  the  idea  of  death, 

—liie  courtesies  of  society  concealing  from  them  the 

'■^DtioD  of  their  age,  by  all  false  appliances  of  dress, 

^"'■.  Ac.,  and  staying  the  appearance  of  tlio  hand  of 

i»ie.     You   must   die.     The  day  will   come,  and  tlie 

'  ffiiL     Life  in  God  alone  robs  that  thought  of  dread- 

'ilaoss: — when,  the  resurrection  being  begun  within, 

y^Mi  can  look  upon  the  decay  of  the  outward  man,  and 

*^*«I  /ftm  not  dying. 


in.  Tlie  worship  of  the  Boantifiil. 

Tlw  Greek  saw  this  world  almost  only  on  it^  aide 

(beauty.     His  name  for  it  was  Kosmoa,  divine  order, 

regularity.     He  looked  at  actions  in  tlie  same  way. 

ewid   the  same  adjective  expressed  the  noble  and 

I  beautifoL  If  he  wanted  to  express  a  perfect  man, 
loallod  him  a  musical  or  harmonious  man. 
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What  was  the  consequence  ?  Religion  degebemted 
into  the  arts.  All  the  immortal  powers  of  man  were 
thrown  upon  the  production  of  a  Work  of  the  imagi* 
nation.  The  artist  who  had  achieved  a  beautiful  statue 
was  almost  worshipped.  The  poet  who  had  produced 
a  noble  poem  was  the  prophet  of  the  nation.  The 
man  who  gave  the  richest  strains  of  melody  was  half 
divine.  This  was  their  inspiration.  The  arts  became 
religion,  and  religion  ended  in  the  arts. 

Hence,  necessarily,  sensuality  became  religious  ; 'be- 
cause all  feelings  produced  by  these  arts,  chiefly  the 
voluptuous  ones,  were  authorized  by  religion.  There 
is  a  peculiar  danger  in  refinement  of  sensuous  enjoy- 
ments. Coarse  pleasures  disgust,  and  pass  for  what 
they  are ;  but  who  docs  not  know  that  the  real  danger 
and  triumph  of  voluptuousness  are  when  it  approaches 
the  soul  veiled  under  the  drapery  of  elegance  ?  They 
fancied  tliemselves  above  the  gross  multitude ;  but 
their  sensuality,  disguised  even  from  themselves,  Was 
sensuality  still, — ay,  and  even  at  times,  in  certain 
festivals,  broke  out  into  gross  and  unmistakable  licen 
tiousness. 

And  hence,  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks,  in  his  imag- 
inary Repul)lic,  banished  from  that  perfect  state  all 
the  strains  wliicli  were  soft  and  enfeebling ;  all  the 
poems  that  represented  any  deeds  of  Deities  unworthy 
of  the  Divine  ;  all  the  statues  which  could  suggest 
one  single  feeling  of  impurity.  Himself  a  worshipper 
of  the  purest  beautiful,  it  was  yet  given  to  his  all  but 
inspired  heart  to  detect  the  lurking  danger  before 
which  Greece  was  destined  to  fall, — the  approach  of 
sensuality  through  the  worship  of  the  graceful  and  the 
refined. 
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Tltere  is  this  danger  now.  Men  are  aw&kcued  IVom 
..(rae,  mde  life  to  tlie  deairo  of  somotLing  deeper. 
\ii,i  Uie  God  or  Spirit  of  this  world  can  subtly  tuni 
'  ..ii  aside  into  channels  wliJcEi  shall  ellectually  on- 
■  Lble  «nd  ruin  tho  soul.  Kefinemeut,  melting  imagery, 
ini  ridigiuus  light,  all  the  witchery  of  form  aud 
"lor,  music,  architecture, — all  Uiese,  eveu  colored 
'lib  Uie  hues  of  religioD,  producing  feoliugg  either 
"  ii^0U3  or  quasi- religious,  may  yet  do  the  world's 
"  rk.  For  all  attempt  to  impress  tho  heart  through 
-je  Senses,  "to  make  perfect  through  tho  fleah,"  in 
.aght  with  that  danger  beneath  which  Greece  sunk. 
""^Td  U  a  sclf-deceptiou  in  those  feelings.  The  thrill, 
I'i'l  llitj  sen^e  of  mystery,  aud  the  luxury  of  contcm- 
!  Luou,  aud  the  impresaiona  od  the  senses, — all  these 
I"  Tery  close  to  voluptuousness,  enfeeblement  of 
'■Hit,  —  yea,  even  impurity. 

Thi«,  too,  is  tho  ruinous  effect  of  an  education  of 
womplishiaeuts.  The  education  of  the  taete  aud 
'I'll  CDltiviUioo  of  the  feelings  in  uuduo  proportion 
''^troys  the  masculine  tone  of  mind.  An  eduoatioti 
'  iiitiily  romantic  or  poetic;il,  not  Lalauced  by  hard 
r'-ii'lica]  life,  is  simply  the  ruin  of  the  soul. 

If  wiy  oue  ever  felt  the  beauty  of  this  world,  it  was 
■"■  Tho  beauty  of  the  lily  nestling  iu  tho  graaa  —  ho 
''llitoll;  but  the  Beauty  which  he  exhibited  iu  life 
'Us  the  Btera  loveliness  of  moral  action.  The  king 
'I  lii»  Beauty  "Lad  no  form  nor  comellneaa:"  it  was 
■''"  liutaty  of  obedience,  of  uoble  deeds,  of  uncon 
'Hirablc  fidelity,  of  unaiverviug  truth,  of  Divine  self- 
'  votiou.  The  Cross  1  the  Cross!  Wo  must  have 
^unetluDg  of  iron  and  hardness  in  our  cbHract«ra. 
The  Oroiw  t«lls  ns  what  is  tlie  true  Beautiful  which  is 
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Divine :  an  iDward,  not  an  outward  beauty,  wUd 
rejects  and  turns  sternly  away  from  the  meretriciov 
foi-ms  of  the  outward  world,  which  have  a  corrupting 
3V  debilitating  tendency. 

IV.  The  worship  of  Humanity. 

Tlio  Greek  had  strong  human  feelings  and  symp 
(i..cfl.  He  projected  his  own  self  on  nature ;  humiu 
i'/od  it ;  gave  a  human  feeling  to  clouds,  forests,  river 
8ead. 

1  n  this  he  was  a  step  above  other  idolatries.  Tl 
ITindoo,  for  instance,  worshipped  monstrous  emblen 
of  physical  power.  Might,  gigantic  masses,  hn 
d red-handed  deities,  scarcely  human,  you  find  in  Hi 
dostiin.  In  Egypt,  again,  Life  was  the  thing  sacre 
Hence  all  that  had  life  was  in  a  way  divine:  the  sacrc 
iln's,  crocodile,  bull,  cat,  snake — all  that  produced  ai 
all  that  ended  life.  Hence,  death,  too,  was  sacre 
The  Egyptian  lived  in  the  contemplation  of  deat 
His  coffin  was  made  in  his  lifetime ;  his  anoesto 
embalmed ;  the  sacred  animals  preserved  in  myrii 
heaps,  through  generations,  in  mummy-pits.  Tl 
sovereign's  tomb  was  built  to  last  for,  not  centuric 
but  thousands  of  years. 

The  Greek  was  above  this.  It  was  not  mere 
power,  but  human  power;  not  merely  beauty,  bi 
Imnian  beauty  ;  not  merely  life,  but  human  life,  whic 
was  the  object  of  his  profoundest  veneration.  H 
cH'ort  therefore  was,  in  his  conception  of  his  go 
ti)  realize  a  beautiful  human  being.  And  not  tl 
animal  beauty  of  the  human  only,  but  the  intelligent 
which  informs  and  shines  through  beauty.  Ail  h 
life  he  was  moulding  into  shape  visions  of  earth,— 


IJblfotia  hnMta  being.  Lights  tiuddr  the  oonditlotis  of 
tadnttitj,  the  "  dob  in  hnman  limbB  ai*rayed/'  wae  iho 
central  object  of  Grecian  worship.  Much  in  this  had  a 
germof  tmth — more  was  felse«  This  principle,  which 
.  is  true,  was  evidently  stated — the  DivinCi  under  the 
limitAtionB  of  hnmanity,  is  the  only  worship  of  which 
nut  18  capable.  Demonstrably :  for  man  cannot  con- 
^^  that  which  is  not  in  his  own  mind.  He  may 
worship  what  is  below  himself,  or  that  which  is  in  him- 
self resembling  God ;  bnt  attributes  of  which  from  his 
own  nature  he  has  no  conception,  he  clearly  cannot 
riore. 

The  only  question  therefore  is  whai  he  shall  reckon 

*v|ne,  and  in  alliance  with  God  ?    If  power,  then  ho 

Worships  as  the  Hindoo  ;  if  life,  tlien  iis  the  Egyptian ; 

'f  physical  and  intellectual  beauty,  then  as  the  Greek. 

Observe — they  wanted  some  living  image  of  God, 

Containing  something  more  truly  divine,  to  supplant 

*h^ir  own.     For  still,  in  spite  of  their  versatile  and 

'^Multifarious    conceptions,    the    illimitable    Unknown 

''^mained,  to  which  an  altar  stood  in  Athens.    They 

^•Uited  humanity  in  its  glory ;  they  asked  for  a  Son  of 

Clirist  is  Deity  under  the  limitations  of  humanity. 

*^iit  there  is  presented   in   Christ  for  worship,  not 

\**iwer,  nor  beauty,  nor   physical  life,   but  the  moral 

'*mge  of  (Jod's  perfections.     Through  the  heart,  and 

^'iiuil,  and   character  of  Jesus,   it  was  the   Divinest 

Mfeamed.     Divine  character — that  was  given  in  Christ 

to  worship. 

Another  error :  tho  Greek  worshipped  all  that  was 

ill  miin.     Every  feeling  had  its  beauty  and  its  divine 

origin.     Hence  Thieving  had   its   patron  deity;  and 

18 
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Treachery,  and  Gunning;  and  Lnst  had  its  t6mpl< 
erected  for  abominable  worship.  All  that  was  humai 
had  its  sanction  in  the  example  of  some  god. 

Christ  corrects.  Not  all  that  is  human  is  divine 
There  is  a  part  of  our  nature  kindred  with  God ;  th 
strengthening  of  that,  by  mixture  with  God's  Spirit 
is  our  true  and  proper  humanity  —  regeneration  o: 
soul.  There  is  another  part,  whereby  we  are  relate 
to  the  brutes  —  our  animal  propensities,  our  lowe 
inclinations,  our  corrupted  will ;  and  whoever  lives  i 
that,  and  strengthens  that,  sinks  not  to  the  level  of  th 
brutes,  but  below  them,  to  the  level  of  the  demom 
for  he  uses  du  immortal  spirit  to  degrade  himself;  an 
the  immortcJ  joined  with  evil,  as  the  life  to  the  body, : 
demoniacal. 

In  conclusion,  remark :  In  all  this  system  one  thin 
was  wanting  —  the  sense  of  sin.  The  Greek  wo 
shipped  the  beautiful,  adored  the  human,  deified  tl 
world ;  of  course,  in  this  worship  found  no  place  fc 
sin.  The  Greek  would  not  have  spoken  to  you  c 
sin;  he  would  have  told  you  of  departure  from 
right  line  —  want  of  moral  harmony  —  discord  withii 
he  would  have  said  that  tlie  music  of  your  soul  wi 
out  of  tune.  Christ  came  to  convince  the  world  c 
sin.  And  after  Him  that  deep  cloud  began  to  broc 
upon  the  hearts  of  Christendom,  which  rests  upon  tl: 
conscience  which  has  been  called  into  vitality  of  acticj 
and  susceptibility. 

For  this  Greece  had  no  remedy.  The  universe  hi 
no  lemody  but  one.  There  is  no  prescription  for  d: 
sickness  of  the  heart,  but  that  which  is  writt43n  id  tl 
Redeemer's  blood. 


XII. 

(PktMbtd  DeMiiilMr  13, 1849.) 
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■KisLti— 10.^'<lAm  delator  bothtoilie  Oreolu  and  to  the  Bar- 
WiiBSy  twth  to  tlie  wise  and  to  the  onwiee.  So,  as  mnoh  as  in  me 
K I  em  ready  to  preach  the  goepel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  alao. 
^er  I  an  not  ashamed  of  the  goepel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power 
•f  Ck>d  odIo  salratlon  to  ererj  one  that  belieyeth  ;  to  the  Jew  first, 
tod  also  to  the  Greek." 

Thb  Advent  of  Christ  is  the  gulf  which  separates 
'^cient  from  modem  history.  The  dates  b.  c.  and  a.  d. 
*^  not  arbitrary  bnt  real  division.  His  coming  is  the 
^sis  of  the  world's  history.  It  was  the  moment  from 
^hence  light  streamed  into  the  realms  of  darkness, 
^d  life  descended  into  the  regions  of  the  grave.  It 
^•^  the  new  birth  of  worn-out  humanity. 

Fiast  Thursday  we  considered  the  effects  of  this 
•Advent  on  Greece.  We  found  the  central  principle 
^f  Orecian  life  to  be  worldlinoss.  The  Greek  saw, 
Botigfaty  and  worshipped,  nothing  higher  than  this 
Itfe,  bnt  only  this  life  itself.  Hence  Greek  religion 
degenerated  into  mere  Taste,  which  is  perception  of 
the  Beautiful.  The  result  on  character  was  three- 
fold :  —  BestlessnosSi  which  sent  the   Greek  through 

(207) 
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thii  world  with  his  great  human  heart  unsatisfied 
fickle  in  disposition,  and  ever  inquiring,  with  iusati 
bio  curiosity,  after  some  new  thing.     Licentiousness 

for  whoever  attaches  his  heart  to  the  outward  Beaut 

• 

witliout  worshipping  chiefly  in  it  that  moral  Beaut 
of  whioh  all  else  is  but  the  type  and  suggestio: 
necessaiily,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  inevitably,  sin! 
down  and  down  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  sensui 
existence.  Lastly,  UnboHef.  The  Greek,  seeing  pri 
cipally  tlk  i  world,  lost  his  hold  upon  the  next.  P( 
the  law  of  f  \ith  is,  that  a  man  can  only  believe  what 
ah'cady  in  h  s  spirit.  He  believes  as  he  is.  The  Apo 
tie  Paul  writes  in  astonishment  to  these  Greeks  (o 
Corinth),  "Ilow  say  some  among  you  there  is  e 
resurrection  ol  Iho  dead?  "  But  the  thing  was  exp! 
cable.  Paul  wks  "dying  daily.*'  The  outward  lii 
decayed :  the  ini^er  <^rew  and  lived  wth  more  vitalil 
every  day.  He  /e/^  toe  life  to  come  in  which  I 
believed.  But  the  Corinthiani^,  leading  an  easy,  lu 
urious  life,  how  could  it  bo  a  rcaUty  to  them?  Ho 
could  they  beUeve  in  LTLn.o/tality  in  whom  the  imiuo 
tal  scarcely  stirred,  or  onl^  feebly  ? 

To  these  the  apostle  fell  boind  to  preach  the  livin 
Gospel.     "  I  am  debtor  to  the  Greeks." 

To-day,  we  turn  to  the  Eomxn  nation,  its  religio: 
and  its  life.  At  the  time  of  wliich  t!io  New  Te 
tament  speaks,  Greece  had  b^en  near3y  a  centui 
and  a  half  a  province  of  Rome.  In  the  lan<^uage  o 
Daniel,  the  kingdom  of  brass  had  given  way  to  tl 
kingdom  of  iron.  The  physical  mi^ht  of  Rome  1»€ 
subdued  Greece;  but  tlie  mind  of  Greece  La't  ma 
tered  Rome.  The  Greeks  became  the  teachers  oi  tbft 
conquerors.     The  deities  of  Greece  were  inoorpcr^t^ 
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Bto  tliQ  national  faitli  of  Rome.  Gruek  literatnro  be- 
Quae  Uie  uducaticiD  of  the  Bomtin  youth.  Greek  plii 
luaophy  was  ahuoiit  thu  only  pliilosophy  Iho  Uoinan 
knuw.  Borne  adopted  Urccian  arts,  imd  was  iDsensilily 
oiouidod  by  contact  with  Grecian  IJie.  So  that  tlio 
tvgrld  in  name  and  government  was  Koman,  but  in 
/uL-ling  and  civibzation  Greek. 

1^  therefore,  we  would  uiideratand  Romiin  life,  wa 
*S)a8t  contemplate  it  at  an  earlier  period,  when  it  \r»a 
Svoe  from  Greek  influence,  and  purely  exhibited  it^i 
tfittWD  idiosyncrasies. 

Hie   nation   which   we   contemplate   to-day  waa   a 

;    humanly,   one    of  tJie    noblest    that  the 

Been.     Next  to  the  Jewitib,  the  very  higl 

Wo  may  judge  from  tho  fact  of  St.  Paul's  twice 

3  Roman  citizenship,  and  feeling  ttie  indig- 

ion  of  a  Roman  citizen  at  the  indignity  of  cbas- 

Aud  tbiH,  too,  in  an  age   when   the  name 

lost  it«  brightncaa;    when  a  luxurious,  wealtliy 

could  purchase  hia  froedoiu.     Claudius  Lysias 

"with  a  large  anm  of  mouoy."     And  yet 

may  conceive  what  it  had  beun  once,  when  even 

fnint  lutttra  of  ita  eaiiier  dignity  could  inspire  a 

' 'i-)'igiter,  and  that  foreigner  a  Jev,  and  that  Jew  a 

'  liri^fcian,  wiLli  enoh  reapect. 

^^nit    the   oDtaet,   then,   we   have  a   rare   and    high- 

^fi|H^ed  peo]ile  and  their  life  to  think  of.     They  wlit> 

^^Hto  imbibed  tho  spirit  of  it«  writers  from  thoir  yontb 

^^Bt  ueitlter  «|>eak  nor  think  of  i(  without  enthuHia.'tiii. 

Scarc'uly  can  wo  forbear  it  even  in  the  pulpit.     Nor  in 

thia  an  onchriBtian   feeling,  eurthiy,  to  bo  cbeoke<l; 

io  order  to  elevate  Chrietianity,  it  is  not  noceAsary 
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to  Vilify  hcatheniam.  To  exalt  revelation,  we  necc 
not  try  to  show  that  natural  religion  has  no  truths 
To  exhibit  tlio  blessingfi  of  the  Advent,  it  is  not  need 
ful  to  clemonstrato  that  man  was  brutalized  without  it 
It  is  a  poor,  cowardly  system  which  can  only  rise  h] 
the  degradation  of  all  others.  Whatever  is  true  be 
K)ng8  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Truth.  The  purer  th< 
creed,  the  higher  the  character ;  the  nobler  the  mei 
wlio  without  revelation  signally  failed  at  last,  the  moP 
absolute  is  the  necessity  of  a  Redeemer,  and  the  mon 
are  we  constrained  to  refer  gratefully  all  blessings  t< 
His  advent. 

We  take  throe  points:  —  The  public  and  privai 
life  of  Rome,  and  its  moral  and-  inevitable  decay  a 
last. 

1.  The  public  life  of  Rome. 

First,  I  notice  the  spirit  of  its  religion.  The  ver 
word  shows  what  that  was.  Beligion,  a  Roman  wore 
means  obligfition,  a  binding  power.  Very  differen 
from  the  corresponding  Greek  expression,  which  in 
plies  worsliip  by  a  sensuous  ceremonial  (threskoia). 

Tlie  Roman  began,  like  the  Jew,  from  Law.  H 
stui*tcd  fiom  the  idea  of  Duty.  But  there  was  ai 
importiint  difTerenco.  The  Jew  was  taught  duty  o 
ol>edience  to  tha  Law  of  a  personal,  holy  God.  Th 
Roman  obeyed,  as  his  Etruscan  ancestors  taught  hinr 
a  Fate  or  Will ;  and  with  very  different  results.  Bu 
at  present  we  only  observe  the  lofty  character  o 
the  early  religion  which  resulted  from  such  a  starting 
point. 

The  early  history  of  Rome  is  wrapped  in  fable 
but  the  fable  itself  is  worth  much,  as  preserving  tb 
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spirit  (^  lilt  old  life  when  it  does  hot  preserve  the 

(acts.      AccKtnJingly,   the    tradition    taught   that   tlie 

IndldJng  of  Rome  was  done  io  obedience  to  the  luti- 

matioiis  of  the  Will  of  IIcavcQ.     It  was  rebuilt  iu  a 

Mte  selected  not   by  human   prudouco,  but  a   voi  :o 

fiTinoly  guided     Its  iirst  groat  legislator  (Numa)  i^ 

ipresented  as  giving  laws,  not  from  a  human  hcai  t, 

I  after  secret  communion  with  tlie  Superhuman.     It 

(  Uie  belief  of  Roman  writers  that  the  oavly  faith 

^ght  access  to  Qod  only  through  the  mind ;  tliat, 

lorcfore,  no  images,  but  only  temples,  were  found  in 

lomo  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  her  existence. 

Ao  bloody  sacrifices  defiled  the  city.     War  itself  was 

r5>  religious  act,  solemnly  declared  by  a  minister  of 

'ebgion  casting  a  spear  into  tho  enemy's  territory. 

Is'ay,  we  even  find  eomelliing  in  spirit  resembling  tJm 

_  y^ewish  Sabbath  —  the  command  that  during  thorites 

*  religion   no  traffic  should  go  on,  nor  worltman's 

ler  break  the  consecrated  silence,  but  that  men 

lould  devoutly  contemplate  God. 

kBere  waa  a  high,  earnest,  severe  Religion. 

I  Mow,  this  resulted  in   Government,  as  its  highest 

hly   expression.      Duty :    and   therefore    I^aw   on 

^*%rtb,  aa  a  copy  of  tho  Will  of  Heaven.     Bifleront 

Rations  eeem,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  deslJUL-d 

^^kgr  God  to  acbiovo  different  missions,     Tlie  Jew  had 

^Hk  lii^esl;    to  reveal  to  the  world  lloUnetis.     Tho 

^^Bneutal  stands  na  a  witness  to  the  reality  of  tho  invis- 

^^■ie  above    tho   visible.      Tlie   Greek    reminded    the 

^^B^td    of  Eternal   Beauty;    and   the  destiny  of  the 

^Hnnui  scorns  to  have  been  to  stamp  upon  the  minds 

of  nuuikind  tbu  ideas  of  Law,  Government,  Order. 

Beauty  was  not  the  object  of  the  lloman  contetn- 
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X)j:::i  yn:;r'.T  1:-  t.i":rht.  sTr-rriiii^.cel:  but  it  w:i?  nol 
ij;;tTini!.  I:  ".vr>8  t:::  fniirvr.:-!?  to  t'*e  ^r-il  i..f  his  na 
tnr';.  H-jri';*:-.  v.l.^r.  Gro :->?  ^v.-,?  r?d:i?ed  to  a  Roninr 
j.niviiic-;.  in  1 4C  e.  c.  :::?  R.n^^n  5c!.lier?  took  thi 
1 1  ■ .  1 . 1 r- .- ♦.  « p'.-'^ i n: r-r.  =  of  G r? ?: m  r  -. ir.: in ;r  an i  c on vei'tci 
t!.'in  into  e';ini?'!iri;r-T'iM'L.?. 

V'jn  iniy  fli-tin;rui-h  tIi»?  difference  of  th3  t^'c 
rljriraotor-i  fWiin  t?iC  r^Air^  whioh  thev  have  left  behim 
t}j';m.  Tho  Grec-k  proJuced  ti  ?tatTio  or  a  temple 
t|j<;  fjxprcs.'ion  of  a  sentiment.  The  R«^nnn.  stand 
iri;.^  npon  vi«ihl«  Fact,  dealing  'with  th.e  prv^tioal,  anf 
living  in  flio  artn:d  life  of  men.  ha>  left  behind  hin 
workH  r)f  public  nsofulness:  nnble  roads  which  inter 
I  *'*'].  i^nij>ir(js,  mi;rlity  aqueduct?,  bridp?:*.  t-norniou: 
I'xcsivalinns  f(»r  dmining  cities,  at  which  wo  stan< 
n-  foni^:Ii*-d  ;  and,  above  all,  that  system  of  Law,  th< 
iImw  n'riull.  of  :i^ri.,:  c  »f  experi<'nce,  whlch  has  so  largeb 
i-nlnrnd  info  llio  modern  jurisprudence  of  most  Euro 
|H':in  ri.'ilioiis. 

Ono  (»f  tlu'ir  own  writers  hns  distinctly  recognizei 
IIiIm  di'sliny  (Vir;,nl).  *'It  i.s  fnr  others  to  work  bras 
Inlo  l)n':illiin^  ^hape:  others  may  bo  more*  eloquent 
iir  dtfscriln;  tho  r'in^ling  movements  of  tlie  heavens 
and  1»'II  IImi  risin;;  of  the  stars.  Thy  work,  O  Roman 
ii  In  ruh'  tlio  nations:  those  be  tliino  acts:  to  impose 
llir  rnndilions  of  tho  worM's  peace,  to  sliow  mercy  tt 
IIh*  (:dlen,  juid  to  crush  tlio  yu-oud." 

Ill  siccordancd  with  this,  it  is  ji  clinnu'teristic  fiic* 
iJiil  wr  Mnd  tho  imfllufioNs  of  Homo  refcrriMl  to  inspi 
iiition.  >\i^\  ji  drcah^t^no  of  privnto  duties,  l»nt  a  mth 
mI*  niunicipid  laws.  And,  turning  to  tlii*  ]):i'^(»  ol' S«-rip 
tun*,  wIhmh^vim-  tlie  Roman  comes  prominently  forward 
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lM  iIMifljJfB  Slid  Imh  t&9  tol'llliBil  Uf  Ri^  tlW  fhrtHntUMi 
^pttMte  iHM  and  btd^n  Pibts  hat  lib  fde4  W  eMi- 
AntthiAgi^ftttlyt  »Wli)r,^vrMt  evfl  Mih  Hftttdndf'^ 
But  he  yields  at  the  mention  of  the  source  of  Itew*, 
tlM  An^roh  Tile  jLpdfttM  F&til  ftppMlIfs  jtb  OM^r; 
tad  «VM  4  colnn^  F^fttdb  te6pidbte  tftb  i^^piMi :  ^  Vnl6 
OAmr  tholi  Bhalt  go."  V[6t  bdUM  btr^n  H\e  pHatill- 
«rt  <iliiote49n(n6  liBVetM  hH  b^ii  ApbeM:  "thU  ihdn 
iniglll  iMVe  btoeil  «^t  at  liberty;  if  h^  had  llt)t  tt^ffe^ed 
tdMd  dMHUr."  Th^  tnltanlt  at  EphMcdi  ift  Btllted  by  A 
lAkt  t>f  tBMDHtt  i)lterfelronc»:  »We  br%  hi  dall^V  bf 
being  '«Alled  in  l^tieiltbta  fblr  tfiii  dajr>ft  ilinrodh''  When 
(te  tagt^^brbWd  M  ^^M»,  nnd  th^  «qtidlly  niigrjr  ihdb  ^ 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  about  to  d^trojr  Rittl,  ftfealh 
the  Roiilhn  cdmes, —  fclatldms  Lysfas,  "  ^ritt  an  Anny, 
•Ad  I«t5neft  him." 

It  wHs  al't^rf^  the  Bame  tliihg.  The  Roih^n  seems 
*Hno8t  to  have  Existed  to  cihibit  on  earth  ft  copy  bf 
*H«  Divine  ordelr  of  th*  nniVeirs^,  Uie  lAw  of  thd  hfeav- 
ly  hierarchieb. 


IL  PHvat^  Life. 

We  obsbn^e  the  sanbtity  of  the  doihtestlb  tie«;    Verjr 

^^^uching  are  all  the  well-known  anocdotes:     Thatj 

'^r  inBtHnce,  of  the  nobfe  Romfth  mfltiron,  who  felt,  all 

^|ictleB8  aB  she  waB,  life-dishonored,  and  died  by  hbf 

^ivn  hahd.    The  sacredness  of  Home  was  expressed 

Wrongly  by  the  idea  of  t\\ro  guardian  deities  (Lare* 

%hd  PbnateB)  who  watched  over  it.    A  Roman's  o\vn 

IrBBide  and  hearthstone  were  almost  the  most  Sacred 

ipotB  on  earth.    There  was  no  battle-cry  that  calhe 

«o  to   his   heart   as    that,  "For  thb  altar   hnd   tlW 

beartb.''    How  fimdy  this  was  routed  in  the  natiotol 
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heart  is  plain  from  the  tradition  that  for  one  hiiii> 
dred  and  seventy  years  no  separation  took  place  by 
law  between  those  who  had  been  united  in  wed- 
lock. 

There  is  deep  importance  in  this  remark :  for  it  was 
to  this  that  Rome  owed  her  greatness.  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  Commonwealth  rose  out  of  the  Family. 
The  Family  was  the  nucleus  round  which  all  the  rest 
agglomerated.  First,  the  Family ;  then  the  clan,  made 
up  of  the  family  and  its  dependents  or  clients;  then 
the  tribe ;  lastly,  the  nation.  And  so  the  noble  struc- 
ture of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  arose,  compacted 
and  mortised  together,  but  resting  on  the  foundation 
of  the  hearthstone. 

Very  diflFerent  is  it  in  the  East  A  nation  is  a 
collection  of  units,  held  together  by  a  government 
'J'liere  is  a  principle  of  cohesion  in  them;  but  only 
such  cohesion  as  belongs  to  the  column  of  sandi 
supported  by  the  whirlwind:  when  the  blast  ceases, 
the  atoms  fall  asunder.  When  the  chief  is  slain  or 
murdered,  the  nation  is  in  anarchy  —  the  family  does 
not  exist.  Polygamy  and  infanticide,  the  bane  of 
domestic  life,  are  the  destruction,  too,  of  national 
existence. 

There  is  a  solemn  lesson  in  this.  Moral  decay  in 
the  family  is  the  invariable  prelude  to  public  corrup- 
tion. It  is  a  false  distinction  which  we  make  between 
publi<!  integrity  and  private  honor.  The  man  whom 
you  cannot  admit  into  your  family,  whose  morals 
are  corrupt,  cannot  be  a  pure  statesman.  Whoever 
studies  history  will  be  profoundly  convinced  that  a 
nation  stands  or  falls  with  the  sanctity  of  its  domestio 
ties.    Rome  mixed  with  Greece,  and  learned  her  mor- 


''^''  *TIi6  (iofh  was  at  her  gates ;  but  ahe  foil  not  till 
WW^  corrupt  and  laiated  nt  the  heart.  Tlie  doiuea- 
"'^  Corriiptiun  preceded  the  political.  When  Ihero 
^  Ho  longer  purity  on  her  hearthstone,  nor  integ- 
"'J'.Iq  her  sencite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  her  death- 
"•i^'tl  waa  rang. 

Wc  will  bless  God  for  our  English  homos.  I^rtl/ 
''•J  result  of  our  roligion.  Partly  the  result  of  the 
'^''miite  Vfhich  God  has  given  ua,  according  to  the  law 
^'f  compensation  by  which  physical  evil  ia  repaid  by 
''>onil  blessing;  so  that,  its  gloom  and  darkness  mak- 
"ifflifo  more  nocassarily  spent  within  doors  than  it  is 
=»>nong  coutincntal  nations,  our  life  ia  domestic  and 
tliiiira  ifl  social.  When  England  shall  Icam  domestic 
xiros  from  strangers,  as  Home  from  Greece,  hor 
!  is  ftcoouplishcd.  And  this  blessing,  too,  cornea 
Christ,  who  presided  at  the  marriage  feast  at 
i,  who  fonnd  a  home  in  tLo  family  of  Nnzareth, 
I  consecrated  tho  hearthstone  with  everlasting  in- 
lobibility. 

t  U8  break  np  this  private  life  into  particnlars. 

1.  We  6nd  manly  courage.     This,  too,  is  preserved 

,  a  word.     Virtue  is  a  Roman  word  —  manhood, 

murage ;    for    coumgo,   imtnhood,   virtue,   were   one 

rord.     Words  are  fossil  thoughts.     You  trace  the  aii- 

.  feeling  in  that  word;  you  trace  it,  to?,  in  tho 

•uptioa  of  the  word.     Among  the  degenerate  da. 

iM-ni^Dtx   of  tlio    Romans,  vivtiie   no   longer   means 

{hnhood;    it  is  simply  dillottnntism.     The   decay  of 

B  exhibits  ituclf  in  the  debasement  oven  of  words. 

dwell   on    this   courage,   because    it   was   not 

y   animal   during.     Like   everything   Romtin,   it 

1  ooDoected  with  religion.    It  was  duty  —  obedi- 
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euc6  to  will — self-surrender  to  the  public  good.  The 
Iloniiui  legions  subdued  the  world;  but  it  was  not 
their  discipline  alone,  nor  their  strength,  nor  their 
brute  daring.     It  was  rather,  far,  their  moral  force. 

A  nation  whose  legendary  and  historical  heroes  could 

• 

thrust  their  hand  into  tlio  flame,  and  see  it  consumed 
without  a  nerve  shrinking;  or  come  from  captivity 
on  parole,  advise  their  countrymen  against  peace,  and 
then  go  back  to  torture  and  certam  death ;  or  devote 
themselves  by  solemn  self-sacriflce  (like  the  Decii); 
who  could  bid  sublime  defiance  to  pain,  aqd  count  did* 
honor  the  only  evil:  —  the  world  must  bow  before 
such  men ;  for,  unconsciously,  here  was  a  form  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Cross, —  self-surrender,  unconquerable 
fidelity  to  duty,  sacrifice  for  others.  And  so  far  as 
Home  had  in  her  that  spirit,  and  so  long  as  she  had  it, 
her  career  was  the  career  of  all  those  who,  in  any 
form,  even  the  lowest,  take  up  the  Cross:  sho  went 
(brth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

2.  Deep  as  Roman  greatness  was  rooted  in  the 
courage  of  her  men,  it  was  rooted  deeper  still  in  the 
honor  of  her  women.  I  take  one  significant  fact, 
which  exhibits  national  feeling.  There  was  a  fire  in 
Rome  called  Eternal,  forever  replenished.  It  was  the 
type  and  symbol  of  the  duration  of  the  Republic 
This  fire  was  tended  by  the  Vesta,ls:  a  beautifully 
significant  institution.  It  impHed  that  the  duration 
of  Rome  was  coextensive  with  the  preservation  of 
lior  purity  of  morals.  So  long  as  the  dignity  of  her 
matrons  and  her  virgins  remained  unsullied,  so  long 
0he  would  last  —  no  longer.  Female  chastitj  guarded 
the  Eternal  City, 

Sere  we  observe  something  antioipatiye  of  Chri»- 


ifWB  4imQ  lt(mon  paid  \p  \\\e  Q^eep.  of  Ilpayeu ;  ^^ 

I      tiie  m  ^r^  CQverfwi  g vpr  Ty^t^  liw§esi  ^p^^  ^^ar^  f^i 

[      crthqr,    Qf  flouw,  Tfld^  W4  «rp88  mJB^  can  ^^ 

f      Pbrtj  Ip  speor  ftt  i^  |lwf  i^^atitutiou ;  a^d  dftflbtloj^fi 

r      tk  fonn  of  the  truth  was  mistaken  eno\:^^h,  ^,^  all  ^^^ro 

Afm  of  dqctrin^  Vp.    Hut  t^e  \\^^^xt  p,f  ^r^th  which 

Hr  Iwuei^tb  aU  tb^f;  f^pper^litipn  wa9  a  precjous  one. 

^      h  W^  tbia :    So  1q9|[  aa  parity  of  he^v(i  <1^^9^cj  ol 

fceliqg,  c^iajitity  pf  lifi^,  ^ye  foui^^  ^n  a  ^ation,  ^o  Ipn^ 

^  Qatjop  is  great — po  longer,    fergon^  RFi^Jf  ]i 

^  ^ivine^t  thing  if^  man  and  ^Qipan.    !(ti  J9  tl^e  i^o§| 

«|prq4  truti^  w|^icli  tl^fl  phurc^  pf  gbrjsj;  is  Vqffife 

*jqpod  to  exhibit  fipd  proplaifp. 

ppon. these  vir^ue^  I  observe:  —  ^l\€^  Roman  w^a 

Conspicuous  for  thp  virtues   of  this  earthy  —  bpfior. 

^delitji    courage,   chastityi   all   ipanlinoss:    yet   th^ 

'^liostle  felt  thf^t  be  had  i^  gospel  tq  preach  |;p  tl^pm 

^h§t  yrQxo  in  Bpme  also.    Mqral  virti^e^  ar^  pot  reli« 

Sious  graces.    There  are  two  cjasses  of  pxpellence. 

^bere  are  men  whose  livps  f^ro  full  of  n^oral  priQciple| 

^^^  there  are  others  whose  feelings  are  strpngly  devo- 

^-lonaL    And,  strangp  to  say,  each  of  t)ie§p  is  fppn^ 

times  disjoined  from   t|ie  other.    Men  pf  alipost 

s  potless  earthly  fipi^or,  who   scarcely  seem  to  know 

i  /liat  reverenpp  for  things  heavenly  and  devout  aspi- 

latioDs  towards   God    moap.     ^en   who    }iavo    reli- 

|;ious  instinct  pray  with  fervor,  kindle  with  spiritual 

mptnrps,  and  yet  are  in^purp   in  ^heir  fcelipgs,  and 

(uil  in  matters  of  common  truth  and  honesty.     Eac)i 

of  these  is  but  half  a  man  —  dwarfed   and  stunted  in 

'lirt  sipirituid   growth.     The    */ perfect  m^n  ip  Christ 

Tesns/'  who  ]m»  grown  to  the  '^  n^easure  qf  (J^e  i|tat- 

19 
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ure  of  the  fulness  of  Christ/'  is  he*  who  h:i8  nnitod 
these  two  things;  who  to  the  high  Roman  virtues 
which  adorn  this  earth  has  added  the  sublimer  feeh'ngs 
which  are  the  investiture  of  heaven;  in  whom  "jus- 
tice, mercy,  truth,"  are  but  the  body  of  which  the  soul 
is  faith  and  love. 

Yet^  observe,  these  are  moral  virtues,  and  morality 
is  not  religion.  Still,  beware  of  depreciating  them. 
Beware  of  talking  contemptuously  of  "mere  moral- 
ity." If  we  must  choose  between  two  things  which 
ought  never  to  bo  divided,  moral  principle  and  reli- 
gious sentiment,  there  is  no  question  which  most 
constitutes  the  character  ''  which  is  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Devout  feelings  are  common 
enough  in  childhood,  —  religious  emotions,  religious 
warmth,  —  instances  of  which  are  retailed  by  the 
happy  parent;  common  enough,  too,  in  grown  men 
and  women  :  but  listen  —  those  devout  feelings,  sep- 
arate from  high  principle,  do  not  save  from  immo- 
rality ;  nay,  I  do  believe,  are  the  very  stepping-stone 
towards  it.  When  the  sensual  is  confounded  with  and 
mistaken  for  the  spiritual,  and  merely  devout  warmth 
is  the  rich,  rank  soil  of  heart,  in  which  moral  evil 
most  surely  and  most  rankly  grows,  you  will  not 
easily  build  Roman  virtues  upon  (hat.  But  high  priit 
ciple,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  baptism  of  John, 
is  the  very  basis  on  which  is  most  naturally  raised 
the  superstructure  of  religious  faith.  Happy,  thrice 
happy,  he  who  begins  with  the  law  and  ends  with  the 
Gospel. 

ni.  Tlio  decline  of  Roman  Life 

1.  First  came  corruption  of  the  moral  character. 


l)i^,.j|imm  wprldlifiois  WM  of  a  kiod  fia*  bigher 
ttjli  Ij^  Grtdcifm,  In  this  wuy  the  Bomau  reaUj 
I114  ti|9 ,  WQrId'8  good  at  heart.  There  was  a  some* 
tbng  iitvig3>Ie  at  which  he  ^ipied ^-  invisible  justice, 
i)lin#ie  0T4»rt  invisible  right.  Still,  it  was  only 
titt  kw  on  earth  —  the  well>being  of  this  existence. 
Aj)4  fjju^ever  is  qaIj  of  this  e^th  is  destined  to 
^^•\  The  seal  of  the  Boman,  bent  on  this  world's 
4mii,  becaine  secnlarized,  then  jaoimalized,  and  so  at 
k4f  when  there  was  littlp  left  to  do,  pleasure  became 
Ui  sioii  fis  it  had  been  the  (Grrecian's.  Then  came 
njn  t^ri^y^  When  the  emperors  lived  for  their  elab* 
011M7  co^triyed  life  of  luxury,  ^-r  when  the  B^man 
loWer  left  bis  country's  battles  to  be  fought  by 
ntercenaries,  —  the  doom  of  Rome  W9S  sealed.  Yet, 
lMM;iQse  it  was  a  nobler  worldliness,  less  sensual  and 
b^  9el^h,  the  struggle  with  decay  was  more  pro- 
wled tlian  iu  6rQ0ce.  Lolly  spirits  rose  to  stem  the 
tid^  of  oorroption;  and  the  death- throes  of  Bome 
Were  long  and  terrible.  She  ran  a  mighty  career  of  a 
thousand  years. 

2i  Scepticism  and  superstition  went  hand  in  hand. 
^  example  of  the  foimer  we  have  in  Pilate's  qucs* 
1^  ''  WI>at  is  truth  ? "  An  example  of  the  latter, 
ID  tlie  superstitious  belief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lys- 
^  ibat  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  '^  Gods  come  to 
^'^Qi  in  the  likeness  of  men«"  And  this  probably 
^^  a  tolerably  accurate  picture  of  the  state  of  Bomun 
Httilujg,  'Yh^  lower  classes  sunk  in  a  debased  super- 
fctitioQ,  —  the  educated  classes  too  intellectual  to 
[•dlieve  in  it,  and  having  nothing  better  to  put  in 
'^  itead.  Or,  perhaps,  there  was  also  a  superstition 
^bicb  i»  ouly  another  name  for  scepticism :  infidelity 
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trombliug  at  its  self — shrinking  from  its  own  shadow. 
Thero  is  a  fearful  question  for  which  the  soul  mnai 
find  an  answer:  the  mystery  of  its  own  destinies 
Men  looked  into  their  own  souls,  and,  listening,  heard 
only  an  awful  silence  there.  No  response  came  from 
tlie  world  without.  Philosophy  had  none  to  give, 
Alii  then  men,  terrified  at  the  progress  of  infidelity, 
nioi.)  than  half  distrusting  their  own  tendencies,  took 
refuge  in  adding  superstition  to  superstition.  The} 
brought  in  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  Egypt,  and  the 
East :  as  if  multiplying  the  objects  of  reverence 
Htrongthoned  the  spirit  of  reverence  in  the  soul ;  ac 
if  every  new  sacredness  was  a  barrier  between  then 
and  the  dreadful  abyss  of  uncertainty  into  which  thej 
did  not  dare  to  look. 

This  is  as  true  now  as  then.  Superstition  is  the 
refuge  of  a  sceptical  spirit,  which  has  a  heart  toe 
devout  to  dare  to  be  sceptical.  Men  tremble  at  hbm 
theories,  new  views,  the  spread  of  infidelity;  anc 
they  think  to  fortify  themselves  against  these  bj 
multiplying  the  sanctities  which  they  reverence.  Bu 
all  this  will  not  do.  Superstition  cannot  do  the  wori 
of  faith,  and  give  repose  or  peace.  It  is  not  by  mnl 
tiplying  ceremonies,  —  it  is  not  by  speaking  of  holj 
things  low,  with  bated  breath, —  it  is  not  by  intronoli 
ing  the  soul  behind  the  infallibility  of  a  church,  o 
the  infallibility  of  the  words  and  sentences  of  a  book 
—  it  is  not  by  shutting  out  inquiry,  and  resentinj 
every  investigation  as  profane,  that  you  can  arres 
the  progress  of  infidelity.  Faith,  not  superstition,  ii 
the  remedy.  There  is  a  grand  Fearlessness  in  Faith 
He  who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  reverences  the  Good 
the  True,  the  Holy,  —  th^t  is,  reverences  God,  —  doei 
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not  tremblo  at  the  apparent  success  of  attacks  upon 

llw  outworks   of  his   faith.     They  may  shake   those 

"no  rested  on  those  outworks  —  they  do  not  inovo 

'lini  whose   soul   reposes   on    the   Truth   itself.     Ho 

'"'i-'ds  no  props  or  cratches  to  support  his  fiiith.     Ho 

'Wg  not  need  to  multiply  the  ohjects  of  his  awe,  in 

filer  to  keep  dreadful  doubt  away.     Ponnded  on  ii 

"■oi-ft,   Paith   can   aflforJ   to   gazo   undisraayed   at  ths 

approaches  of  Infidelity, 

3.  Ill  Rome,  religion  degenerated  into  allegiance  to 

^^lis  state.     In  Greece,  as  it   has  been  truly  said,  it 

^Hhded  in  taste.     lu  Rome,  it  closed  with  the  worsliip 

^^PHho  emperor.     Nothing  shows  the  conlrast  between 

^^Bteek  and  Roman  feeling  more   strongly  than  this. 

Til  Greece,  the  poet  became  the  prophet,  and  tho 

artist  was  the  man  divinely  inspired.     In  Homo,  the 

deificatiou  of  the  omi)eror,  as  the  symbol  of  govern- 

TDunt,  wft3   the   point   towards  which,  unsuspectedly, 

lint   by   a   sure   and   inevitable    consecutivoness,  tho 

^^MJonal  feeling  for  ages  liad  been  tending. 

^^BLnd  the  distinction  between  tho  Christian  and  the 

^^■hman  tone    of   feeUng    id    no    less    strikingly   con- 

I      buted  in  the  very  same  allegiance.     Sacrament,  per- 

blips,  is  the  highest  word  of  symbolical  life  in  botli. 

It  is   a   Boman  word.     In   Rome   it   meant  an   oath 

"f  nUogiance  to  tho  senate  and  Roman  people.     Noth- 

-'i;,' higher  the  Roman  know.     In  the  Christian  church 

t  in  also  tho  oath  of  highest  fidelity;   but  its  import 

lliure  ii  this:  "  Hero  we  offer  and  present  unto  Thee, 

0  Lord,  onrselves,  our   boqIb   and   bodies,  t3   ba  a 

KvBly  sacrifice." 

In  tbifl  coutrast  of  the   sacramental  voirs  are  per- 
evptible  tho  difi'erent  tendencies  of  the  two  starting- 
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points  of  revealed  roligion  and  liorpaQ,  Q8  marked 
before.  Judaism  began  from  law  or  obligatioA  tc 
a  holy  person.  Bonican  religion  b^gan  from  obedi 
ence  to  a  more  will.  Judaism  ended  i^  Christianity: 
whose  central  principle  is  joyful  surreuder  to  Om 
whose  Name  is  Love.  The  religion  of  Boma  ended 
among  the  nobler,  as  Cato  and  the  Antonincs,  in  the 
fatalism  of  a  sublime  but  loveless  Stoicism,  whos< 
CHsential  spirit  is  submission  to  a  Destiny;  amopf 
the  ordinary  men,  in  mere  zeal  for  the  state,  more  oi 
less  earthly.  It  stifTened  into  Stoicism,  or  degene 
rated  into  public  spirit. 

4.  I'he  last  step  we  notice  is  the  decline  of  Beli 
giou  into  expediency.  It  is  a  startling  thing  to  ae^ 
men  protecting  popular  superstitions  which  the] 
(lesjuse;  taking  part,  with  solemn  gravity,  in  mnm 
mories  which  i^  tlioir  Iicart  they  laugh  at.  Yo(  such 
wo  are  told,  was  the  state  of  things  in  Borne,  *  Jt  ii 
a  trito  and  oCten-quoted  observation  of  a  great  Ronian 
that  one  miuister  of  religion  could  scarcely  mee 
another  without  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  indi 
coating  Gonsciousuess  of  a  solemn  mockery,  Aqd  ai 
instance  of  this,  I  believe,  we  Iiave  in  the  Acts  oi 
the  Apostles.  The  town-clerk  or  magistrate  of  Epll 
osns  stilled  tjie  po]uiIuce  by  a  kind  of  aocommoda 
tion  to  their  prejudices,  much  in  the  same  way  ii 
which  a  nurse  would  soothe  a  passionate  child.  Appa 
rently,  as  we  are  toM,  ho  belonged  to  the  friends  oi 
Paul  J  and  we  can  scan^ely  i'orbear  a  smile  at  tb< 
solemn  gravity  with  which  he  assures  the  people  tha 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  image  fell  dowi 
from  Jupiter  I   dq  question  throughout  all  Asia  ^( 


til0  woHd  •bQnl  the  greatQe«i  of  the  <<  grei^l  go^(clMNl 

For  Aav?  were  paltiTated  impda  wI^q]^  had  appi^ 
Iniicled  aome  of  the  tratba  of  Ohriatiamty :  ph^oaoi 
phera  who  wq^o  aoligbtened  ^  bejpi^^  tb^U^  agp< 
Bat  a  line  of  martyred  philosophers  had  made  them 
caatioas.  They  made  a  compromise.  They  enjoyed 
their  own  light,  kept  silence,  and  left  the  rest  in 
dvknesB.  The  result  was  destruction  of  their  own 
moral  being ;  for  the  law  of  truth  is  that  it  cannot 
be  shat  up  wituout  becoming  a  dead  thing,  and 
mortifying  the  whole  nature.  Not  the  truth  which  a 
Qan  knows,  but  that  which  he  says  and  lives,  becomes 
the  soul's  life.  Truth  cannot  bless  except  when  it 
u  lived  for,  proclaimed,  and  suffered  for. 

This   was  the   plan  of  the   enlightened  wlien  the 
Saviour   came.    And  this  is   the  lowest   step  of  a 
Nation's  fall,  when  the  few  who  know  the  truth  refuse 
to  publish  it;    when   governments    patronize   super- 
stition as  a  mere  engine  for  governing;    when  the 
^Xiinisters  of  religion  only  half  believe  the  dogmas 
"^hich  they  teach,  dare  not  even  say  to  one  another 
'^vliat  they  feel  and  what  they  doubt,  dare  not  be  true 
^  o  their  convictions  for  fear  of  an  Ephesian  mob. 

Therefore  it  is.  necessary  that  One   should   como 
Avlio    should  be   True ;    the  Truest   of  all   that  are 
Xroraan-bom ;  whose  life  was  Truth ;  who  from  Ever- 
lasting had  been  The  Truth.     It  was  necessary  that 
He  should  como  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  to 
dare  to  say  to  the  people  truths  which  the  philoso- 
phers dared  not  say,  and  other  truths  of  which  no 
philosopher  had  dreamed.    The  penalty  of  that  true 
Life  was   the  sacrifice  which  ia  the  world's  Atone* 
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ment.     Men  saw  the  Mortal  die.     But  others 
the  Immortal  rise  to  take  His  place  at  the  right 
of  Power:   and  the  spirit  which  has  been  strea 
ont  ever  since  from  that  Life  and  Death  is  the  w( 
present  Light,  and  shall  be  its  everlasting  Life. 


XIII. 

[PnashH]  Deoomber  20,  )S19.] 
THIRD    ADVENT    LECTURE 


t  iitUL   1-7.  —  "And   when  Ihej  ncrc  escaped,  UieD  tK«^  knew 

It  tbe  inlaiid  wois  culled  Mellla.     Aud  Ihe  barburoiui  peopiu  showed 

H  iw  lilllo  kiadoeHS  :  tor  Ihe;  kindliHl  &  Gre,  and  ncuivcd  u»  everjr 

I  (ne,  beotuae  of  the  present  rain,  and  because  of  Uie  bold.     And  wlivn 

■  Fuil  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  itjuka.  aud  laid  them  on  the  flro,  there 

»  lipcr  out  of  the  bv«t,  and  bHtenod  on  his  hand.     And  when 

Pi'Mlc  Birbari&DS  law  the  Tenomoua  beast  hang  on  his  hand,  they  aaid 

[  thenudvei.  No  doabl  tliU  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though 

'  ke  Iwth  eaoiped  the  sea,  jret  Tengcunoo  nifiorcth  not  lo  live.    And  ha 

it  oS  the  beai^t  into'  the  Are,  and  fblt  no  harm.     Iluwlwit  tt\tj 

W^drI  whvn  he  should  have  swollen,  or  blleo  down  dcud  suddenly  ; 

but  allcr  they  had  looked  a  great  while  and  saw  no  harm  come  to  him, 

Okj  ehiuiged  tlielr  minds,  and  said  (hat  he  wu  a  god.     lu  the  luuie 

qiurtcn  were  posoaions  of  Ibe  chief  man  of  the  iHland,  whoee  name 

*a«  fubllus ;  wha  received  us,  and  lodged  us  three  days  aoarI«ciiuly." 

'  the  four  divigiona  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 
I  Advent,  two  have  alreiidy  been  reviewed.  Tho 
reek,  Be«iiig  the  right  only  on  its  side  of  heiiuty, 
idad  io  mere  intellectual  refinement.  The  artist  took 
(  placD  of  God,  and  genius  stood  for  inspiration. 
I  Bomoa's  destiny  was  diflerent.  His  was  not  the 
I  of  burnished  brass,  but  the  kingdom  of  iron. 
.  with  the  great  idea  of  Duty  and  Law  • 
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exhibited  in  coiiiiequeuce  the  austere  simplicity  of 
pure  domestic  life  :  in  public  affiiirs,  government  and 
Order,  stamping  upon  the  world  the  great  idea  of 
Obedience  to  Law.  In  the  decline  of  Rome  the 
results  of  this  were  manifest.  After  a  mighty  career 
<»f  a  tliousand  years,  Rome  had  run  out  her  course. 
Among  the  loftier  nn'nds  who  stood  out  protesting 
against  lier  corruption,  and  daring  in  a  corrupted  age 
to  believe  in  the  superiority  of  Right  to  enjoyment, 
grand  contempt  for  pleasure,  syblime  deQances  of  pain, 
told  out  the  dying  agonies  of  the  iron  kingdom, 
wurthv  of  the  heart  of  steel  which  beat  beneath  the 
Roman's  robe.  This  was  Stoicism :  the  Grecian  phi- 
h)sophy  which  took  deepest  root,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  soil  of  Roman  thought.  Stoicism 
was  submission  to  a  destiny, — hard,  rigid,  loveless 
submission.  Its  language  was  Must — It  must  be ; 
and  man's  higliest  manliness  is  to  submit  to  the  inevi- 
table. .It  is  right  because  it  must  be  so.  Besides 
these  liiglior  ones,  there  were  others  who  carried  out 
the  idea  of  Duty  in  quite  another  direction.  Witli  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  reverence  for  Law  passed  into 
homage  to  the  symbol  of  Law  —  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  its  highest  expression  being  the  sacramental 
homage  to  the  nation's  authority,  h^o  that,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  Roman  spirit  stiffened  into  stoicism, 
and  degenerated  into  worship  of  the  emperor.  This 
\vas  not  accidental ;  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
Idea.  It  might  liave  taken  half  the  time  —  or  ten 
times  as  long :  but  at  last  the  germ  must  have  ripened 
into  that  fruit,  and  no  other.  The  Roman  began  with 
obedience  to  AVill. 
(iaw,  meaning  obedience  to  a  holy  Ood,  passes  by  » 
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ttthral  IraugiUon  into  the  Gospel ;  that  is,  reverential 
duty  to  a  person  becomes  the  obedience  of  love,  at 
iw',  wLicli  obeys  because  the  beautifiilness  of  obcdi- 
cncB  ia  perceived.  The  Jew  began  in  floverity  :  ended 
Ml  rigidity,  or  else  relasation.  To  bim  the  Advent 
Wio  proclaiming  the  Lord  of  Love  instead  of  the 
•oeroive  necessity  of  a  lifeless  fate. 

Td  the  Greek  worshipper  of  beauty,  the  Advent 
tune  witli  an  aniionncemunt  of  uq  inner  beauty.  Ito 
»ho  was  to  them,  and  all  such,  "  a  Root  out  of  a  dry 
pound,  with  no  form  or  comeliness,"  with  nothing  to 
< '{iiivato  a  refined  taste,  or  gratify  an  elegant  sensibil- 
}.  lived  a  life  which  was  divine  and  beautiful.  Wm 
I'ligioa,  as  contrasted  with  the  Grecian,  supplement- 
'l:  it,  anil  confinniag  in  it  what  was  true,  "  was  tbo 
>>  rship  of  the  Lord  in  the  Beauty  of  Holiness." 

Tlie  third  department  is  tbo  necessity  of  the  Advent 
iirtlie  Barbarian  world. 

By  Barbarian  was  meant  any  religion  but  tho  Roman 
'"  tho  Greek, — a  contemptuous  term,  the  spirit  of 
"iiicb  is  common  enough  in  all  ages.  Just  as  now 
^try  narrow  sect  monopolizes  God,  claims  for 
""^If  an  exclusive  heaven,  contomptnouBly  looks  on 
"''  lliu  reat  of  mankind  as  sittiug  in  outer  darkness,  and 
'  lupiacently  consigns  myriads  whom  God  has  made 
'"Ilia  uncoveuaiittid  mercies,  —  that  is,  to  probable 
'  ^iruntion, — eo,  in  ancient  times,  the  Jew  scornluily 
'"'giialed  all  nations  but  his  own  as  Gentiles ;  and  tho 
''"iiiau  and  Greek,  each  retaliating  in  hie  way,  treated 
'  iiationa  but  lus  own  under  the  common  epithet  of 
■'"oariaus. 

We  shall  confii^  onrselves  to-day  to  a  single  case 
urBarbariaQ  Ufo.     We  shall  not  enter  into  the  reli 
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gioii  of  our  own  auceators,  the  Celts  aii4  Teutonic  b» 
tions  who  were  Barbariaus  then  ;  nor  that  of  the 
ticvthians  or  the  Africans.  Ono  instance  will  be  sv& 
cioni. 

Twice  in  his  rocordcd  history,  St.  Paul  came  in  co» 
tact  witli  Barbarians  ;  twice  he  was  counted  as  a  goi 
Oiico  amonp^  tlie  somi-barbarians  of  Lycaonia,  at  Ly> 
tra, — once  liore,  at  Molita. 

Tliere  is  a  little  uncertainty  about  the  identification 
of  tliis  Melita.  It  was  a  name  Bhared  by  two  islandi 
—  Malta,  and  Melida  in  the  Adriatic.  But  it  seems  to 
1)0  efltablishod  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  it  wu 
on  Malta,  not  on  Melida,  that  St.  Paul  was  wrecked. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  immediately 
before  the  wreck  wo  are  told  —  chap,  xxvii.  27 — that 
th(?y  wore  "drivi'U  up  and  down  in  Adria."  But  tliii 
is  satisfactorily  anwored  by  the  fact,  that  the  name 
Aclriatie  was  apj)lie(l  often  loosely  to  all  the  sea  round 
Sicily.  Two  great  arguments  in  favor  of  Malta  then 
roniain :  after  leaving  the  island,  the  apostle  touched 
at  Syracuse,  and  so  went  on  to  ]ihegium  and  PuteolL 
'i'his  is  the  natural  direction  from  Malta  to  Home,  hut 
not  from  Melida.  Then,  bosi<les,  "  barbarians"  will 
not  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Melida.  They  were 
(» reeks  :  whereas  the  natives  of  Malta,  living  under 
Ho.nan  government,  were  originally  Carthagiuiuui), 
who  hid  Ijcen  themselves  a  Phceniuian  colony.  The 
I'pithet  is  perfectly  correct  as  apfjlied  to  them. 

It  is  the  Carthaginian  or  Phcenician  religion,  then, 
which  mouMed  the  barbarian  life,  that  we  examine  to* 
day.     We  take  three  points. 

I.  Barbarian  virtues.  , 

II.  Barbarian  idea  of  retribution. 
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^  Ihrt*^"^"  couoeptiou  of  Deity. 

•  Bartmriui  virtue  a. 

Twii  eirrora  Uave  been  lield  on  tlio  aiibjeot  of  uatuvul 
-'ududtiit.  Tlie  firi^t,  that  of  thoae  wlio  deny  tu  litlieti 
"lu  Any  goodiiesd  at  aJl,  ami  rel'iiao  ta  admit  evQti 
'^ii'llineKa  of  feuliug.  In  the  language  uC  a  oelubrated 
N 1  |it))>u[ar  expuuodtir  of  tbia  view,  "  man  in  bia  nator 
'■"i  iljtie  i«  o»6  balf  beajit  and  one  half  dtiviL"  Tliia  is 
''■t  eJTuut  of  a  tiyatem.  No  man  in  his  heart  buUcvea 
iiiiL  N'u  motbt^i'  ever  gazad  upon  ber  child,  baptiicod 
c  iiabtptis^d,  aiid  thought  ao.  Alou  are  better  tliaa 
-iieir  uniud.  Their  hearts  are  mora  than  a  match  fop 
'»^ir  faloo  tbaolog^ical  ayatQin.  lienoatb  the  black  tikiu 
'  f  '.he  African  there  ranti  a  bluod  as  warm  us  that  whinh 
'  ID  iUd  blua  veiua  of  tht)  Cbrintian.  Among  the  civil* 
''il  heifiheti,  the  inatJLotivo  Ibelingd  are  as  kindly  and 
'-i>i(iui«iituly  duliuatii  nn  they  were  over  found  in  the 
'">itom  uf  the  Wptieud.  Accordingly,  we  find  hero 
Kiwlarui  liiirliariun  virtues  of  hospitality  and  sym- 
Tb«  thipwruuked  mariners,  wet  and  cold,  wero 
lbT«d  in  Mciita  with  n  warm,  compa»siouato  welcome. 
^IWQpleuf  tbo  i)<laiiil  did  not «a^," Depart  in  peace; 
^711  warmed  and  fllliHl."  They  gave  them  those 
wt-ro  noceoeary  for  the  body.  And  it 
&tim,  npntcmplating  Ihia,  gavsthis  diblinct  toati- 
"  The   barbarous   people   showed   ua  no  littlo 


lecond  error  i«  the  opposite  one  of  placing  to.> 

pa  value  on  these  natural  virtues.     There  is  a  olass 

|'¥rntera  who   talk   much   of  curly  unsophislicated 

tfeifls.     They  tell  of  tlie   days  "  when  wild  in  woods 

ilia  nolite  savage  ran.'*    They  fi]>eak  of  pastoral  lin^ 
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plicity,  and  the  reverence  and  piety  of  monntain-liF^^^' 
A.ccording  to  them,  civilization  is  the  great  corrupte^^''' 
But  the  truth  is,  the  natural  good  feelings  of  huiEES*^ 
oature  are  only  instincts :  no  more  moral  than  a  loim  JS 
sight  or  a  delicato  sense  of  hearing.     The  keen  feelio^^ 
of  the  child  are  no  guarantee  of  future  principlo :  fe  ^* 
haps  rather  the  reverse.    The  profuse  hospitality  o  -^ 
the  mountaineer,  who  rarely  sees   strangers,  and  t  ^^ 
wliom  gold  is  little  worth,  becomes  shrewd  and  selfis!!'^ 
calculation  so  soon  as  temptation  from  passing  traffi^^ 
is  placed  in  his  way.     You  may  travel  among  savi^e 
who  treat  you,  as  a  stranger,  with  courtesy ;  but  ye 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  enemies.     And  these  Melitansp 
who  "  showed  no  little  kindness  "  to  the  wrecked  crew^ 
belonged  to  a  stock  who,  in  the  most  civilized  days  of 
Carthage,  offered  human  sacrifice,  and  after  every 
cessful  battle  with  the  Romans  burnt  the  chier  prison.'* 
ers  alive  as  a  thank-offering  to  heaven.     If  wo  trac^ 
them  still  further  back,  we  find  their  Phoenician  ance»' 
tors  in  the  Old  Testament  tainted  with  the  same  prao^ 
tice,  and  the  Hebrews  themselves  imbibing  it  frond 
them,  so  as  to  be  perpetually  arraigned  by  their  proph- 
ets on  the  charge  of  making  their  sons  and  daughters 
"  pass  through  the  fire  to  Baal."     They  could  be  kjnd 
to  strangers ;  and  cruel  to  enemies. 

The  Advent  of  Christ  brought  a  new  spirit  into  the 
world.  "  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another.''  That  was  not  the  new  part 
The  Miletans  would  have  not  disagreed  with  that «... 
"  As  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  Aa 
I  have  loved  you  ....  that  makes  all  new.  So  also 
1  John  ii.  7,  8.  The  "  old  commandment "  was  old 
enough.     Barbarians  felt  in  their  hearts.    But*  the 
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Bame  commaDdmont  with  "  true  light "  shining  on  it 
""as  different  JuJeed. 

"Love  your  neighbor,  hato  your  enemy,"     Ciirth* 
pinians  obeyed  that.     Hoar  the  Law  of  Lovo  expounded 
I'y  HimaeU;  Matt.  V.  43,  44  — "But  I  say  untu  you, 
Ijove  your  enemies,  bloas  them  that  curse  yon,  do  good 
'o    tUetn  that  hato  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  dea- 
pirefully  U80  yon  and  peraeonte  you.     For  if  yo  lovo 
''>vm  which    love  yon,  what  do  yo  more  than  oth- 
'  i"s?    Do  not  oven  ....  (the  barbariaDs)  ....  the 
■"■me?" 
This  ia  Christianity :  that  is,  the  Mind  of  Christ. 
Remark,  too,  the  principle  on  which  this  ia  taught. 
M^att.  V.  45  —  "That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
t  zither  which  is  in  heaven:  for  lie  maketh  Ilia  sun  to 
Hse  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  Eondeth  rain  on 
Ihe  jaat  and  on  the  unjiist."     Not  upon  merely  per- 
gonal authority ;    not  by  a  law  graven  on  stone,  nor 
even  printed  in  a  book,  to  be  referred  to  chapter  aad 
v»jr»c;  but  on  the  principle  of  the  imitation  of  God. 
*i'is  heart  interpreted  the  universe :  Ho  road  its  "  open 
secret,"  which  is  open  to  all  who  have  tho  heart  to 
'V^tl  it,  secret  to  all  others.     A  secret,  according  to 
iTini,  to  be  gathered  from  the  rain  as  it  fell  on  tho  just 
■i»d  tho  unjust,  from  the  dew  of  heaven,  from  the  lily, 
:uul  from  the  fowk  of  the  air,  from  the  wheat,  from 
Wery  Imv  and  every  atom.     This  was  His  Rovelatiou. 
Be  revealed  God.     Ho  spelled  for  us  the  meaning  of 
bH  thu  perplexing  unintelligible  world.    He  proclaimed 
lU  hidden  meaning  to  be   Love.     So  Ho  converted 
niiJe   barbarian    inatincta    into   Christian    graces,   by 
expanding  their  sphere  and  purifying  tliem  of  selfish 
seas  —  cnnsing  them  to  be  regulated  by  principle,  and 
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olovating  them  into  a  conscious  imitation,  of  Ood  is 

His  revealed  character. 


II.  The  Barbarian  idea  of  retribution. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  one  of  those  who  are  form^* 
to  be  the  leaders  of  the  World,  t'oremost  in  persec**^ 
tion  —  foremost  in  Christianit}'' ("  nothing  behind  tt^ 
chiefest  apostles")  —  foremost  in  the  6hip.tvreck,  h-^ 
voice  the  calmest,  his  heart  the  stoutest,  his  advice  tt^ 
wisest  in  the  tumult.  Foremost,  too,  when  all  wc^ 
over,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  actively  engaged  for  t!» 
general  good,  it  is  Paul  who  is  gathering  the  sticks  t'- ' 
make  the  fire.  Prom  those  sticks  a  viper  sprung  an  * 
fastened  on  his  hand,  and  the  first  impression  of  tli.  * 
Barbarians  was,  "  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murdere'K' 
whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance 
suflbreth  not  to  live." 

This  is  the  very  basis  of  all  natural  religion :  tho 
idea  of  the  connection  between  guilt  and  retribution. 
In  some  form  or  other  it  underlies  all  mythologies. 
The  sleepless,  never-dying  avengers  of  Wrong ;  tho 
Nemesis  who  presides  over  retribution  ;  the  ven- 
geance which  suiTereth  not  the  murderer  to  live  ;  tho 
whips  and  scorpions  of  the  Furies  —  it  seems  the  first 
instinct  gf  religion. 

In  the  barbarian  conception  of  it,  however,  there 
was  something  gross,  corporeal,  and  dangerous. 

Because  they  misinterpreted  natural  laws  into  ven- 
geance. Yet  there  is  a  proneness  in  man  to  judge  so. 
We  expect  that  nature  will  execute  the  chastisements 
of  tho  spiritual  world.  Hence,  all  nature  becomes  lb 
the  imagination  leagued  against  the  transgressor.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  Sisera.     The  wall  of 
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Sfloftib  feDs  oh  guilty  men.  The  sea  Will  not  cnrry 
tie  criminal,  nor  the  plank  bear  him;  the  viper  stings; 
cVcrytliitig  is  a  Ihinister  of  wrath.  On  this  conviction 
nations  constructed  their  trial  by  ordeal.  Tlie  giiilty 
nian's  ftword  would  fail  in  the  duel,  and  the  foot  would 
strike  and  be  burnt  by  the  hot  ploughshare.  Somo 
idea  of  this  sort  lurks  in  all  our  raihds.  We  piclnro 
to  ourselves  the  spectres  of  the  past  haunting  tho 
nightly  bed  of  the  tyrant.  We  take  for  granted  that 
there  is  an  avenger  making  life  miserable. 

But  experience  corrects  all  this.     The  tyrant's  sleep 
18  88  sweet  and  sound  often  as  the  infant's.     The  sea 
^1  wreck  an  apostle,  and  bear  a  murderer  triunif>h- 
witly.     Tlie  viper  stings  the  innocent  turf-cutter.     TIio 
feng  of  evil  pierces  tlic  heel  of  the  noblest  as  he  trcada 
it  down.     It  is  the  poetry  of  man's  heart,  not  the  real- 
ity of  the  universe,  which  speaks   of  tho  Yongeanro 
^hieh  pursues  guilt  with  unrelenting  steps  to   slay. 
Only  in  poetry  is  this  form  of  justice  found.     Only  in 
poetry  does  the  fire  refuse  to  burn  the  innocent.     Only 
in  poetry  can  Purity  lay  her  hand  on  the  fawning 
lion's  mane.     If  we  ask  where  these  Melitans  got  thoir 
idea  of  Retribution,  the   reply  is,  out  of  their  own 
hearts.      They   felt    the    eternal    connection   between 
wrong-doing  and   penalty.     The  penalty  they  would 
have  executed  on  murder  was  death.     Tliev  naturallv 
threw  this  idea  of  theirs  into  the  eliaracter  of  Cod, 
and   blen<led  top:ether  what  was   llioirs  and   wliat    \r^ 
His.     Valuable  as  a  proof  of  the  instinctive  testinujnv 
of  man's  heart  to  the  idealities  of  Kotrihution  :    ultcilv 

• 

worthless  as  a  testimonv  to  the  tonii  in  which  rotrih- 

ntive    Justice  works,  because  not  borne   out  by  tho 

{nets  of  Iffe. 
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Again,  that  notion  was  false,  in  that  it  ex 
vengeance  for  flagrant  crime  only.    ''  This  man  is 
murderer."     There  is  a  common  and   superstitio 
feeling  now  to  that  effect,  "  Murder  will  out:"  as 
God  had  set  a  black  mark  on  murder ;  as  if, 
it  is  unUkely  to  escape  detection  in  a  country  whex"^ 
every  man's  hand  is  against  the  murderer,  impunii^T' 
was  not  common  enough  in  countries  where  human 
life  is  held  cheap.    The  tmth  is,  we  think  much  of 
crime  —  little  of  sin.    There  is  many  a  murderer  exe- 
cuted whose  heart  is  pure  and  whose  life  is  white, 
compared  with  those  of  many  a  man  who  lives  a  re- 
spectable, and  even  honored  life.    David  was  a  mur- 
derer.   The  Pharisees  had  committed  no  crime,  but 
their  heart  was  rotten  at  the  core.    There  was  in  it 
the  sin  which  has  no  forgiveness.    It  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian, but  a  Barbarian   estimate,  which  ranks   crime 
above  sin,  and  takes  murder  foi   the  chief  of  sins 
marked  out  for  Heaven's  vengeance. 

As  information  increases  this  idea  of  retribution 
disappears.  Natural  laws  are  understood,  and  retri- 
bution vanishes.  Then  comes  Epicureanism,  or  Atho- 
ism.  "  All  things  come  alike  to  all :  there  is  one  end 
to  the  righteous  and  to  the  sinner ;  to  the  clean  and  to 
the  unclean ;  to  him  that  sacrificeth  and  to  him  that 
sacrificcth  not."  This  is  the  feeling  of  the  voluptuary 
of  Ecclcsiastcs.  If  so,  then  the  inference  suggests 
itself  to  Epicurean  indolence,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink," 
—  it  is  all  the  same.  Or,  the  sceptical  feeling  comes 
thus :  "  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and 
wjished  my  hands  in  innocency."  For  assuredly  there 
is  no  vengeance  such  as  this,  which  suffers  jiot  the 
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forop  to  live,  but  arms  tbo  powers  of  naturo  ngainst 
Why  do  riglit,  instead  of  wrong? 
riien  the  idoii  of  Retribution  is  gouu  fur  tiioso  who 

3  deeper  than  tlic  outward  chancG  of  penalty. 
Tile  Advent  brought  deopor  and  truer  views.  It 
'fv-gtit  what  Bin  is,  and  wliat  siiffcring  is.  It  showed 
**io  Lanocent  on  tiie  Cross,  bearing  tlio  penalty  of  tbo 
^•orM'B  sin  ;  bnt  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  with  whom 
llio  Father  was  not  angry,  but  "  well  plejisod." 

Tho  ponal  agonies  of  sin  are  chiefly  those  whioli 
im  executed  within,  'j  Vengeance,"  said  the  Melitmts, 
'•snlTcrotli  not  tho  murderer  to  live."  "Whosoever 
-!:iy«tli  Cain,"  said  Ood,  "vengeance  shall  bo  taken  on 
'  iui  seven-fold."  Cain,  tho  murderer,  lives;  CHRIST, 
M:ii  Hnly,  diea.  Cain  is  to  us  ttic  dread  typo  of  IIoll. 
i'o  live  1  tliat  is  HoU  —  to  live  when  you  fain  would 
There  is  such  a.  thing  as  being  salted  with  fire  — 
m  annihilating  but  still  consuming  torture.  You 
r  OBcapo  the  viper  and  the  wreck.  You  may,  by 
Mce,  make  this  world  painless,  more  or  less.  You 
not  escape  yourself.  Go  whore  you  will,  you  carry 
li  yon  a  soul  degraded,  its  power  lost,  its  finer  sensi- 
11  closlroyt'd.  Worse  than  tho  viper's  tooth  is  the 
BMunent  of  no  longer  striving  after  goodness,  or 
llrtng  lifter  the  life  of  God.  Just  as  the  man  cannot 
iUirough  llio  glass  on  which  he  breathes,  sin  darkens 
I  windows  of  the  soul.  You  cannot  look  out  oven 
n6vr  tiio  glories  of  tJio  fair  world  from  which  your 
1  Mclndes  itBoif.  Tlierc  in  no  punishment  equal  to 
i  puniiihrecnt  of  being  base.  To  sink  from  sin  to 
i  from  infamy  to  infamy,  that  is  tho  fearful  retri- 
1  which  ie  executed  in  the  spiritual  world.  Yon 
I  aaie,  go  where  you  will,  from  the  viper :  as  safe  aa 
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if  you  were  the  holiest  of  God'a  children.    The  fimg 

is  in  your  soul. 

m.  The  Barbarian  conception  of  Deity, 

When  the  viper  fell  off,  and  Paul  was  left  unin 
jured,   they  changed  their  minds,  mi  said  that  ho 
was  a  god. 

1.  Observe,  first,  this  implied  a  certain  advance  in 
religious  notions.  There  is  a  stage  of  worship  prior 
to  that  of  man-worship.  Man  finds  himself  helpless 
among  the  powers  of  nature,  and  worships  the  foroea 
themselves  which  lie  finds  around  liim.  This  takes 
different  forms.  The  highest  is  the  worship  of  that 
host*  of  heaven  from  which  Job  professed  himself  to 
be  free.  With  some  it  is  the  adoration  of  lifelesa 
things :  the  oak  which  lias  been  made  sacred  by  the 
liglitning-stroke,  the  "  meteoric  stone  "  which  fell  down 
from  Jupiter.  So  the  Israelites  adored  the  brazen 
serpent,  with  which  power  had  once  been  in  conneo- 
tion.  Evidently  there  can  be  no  holy  infiuence  iu 
this.  Men  worship  thorn  by  fear,  fortify  tliemselves 
by  charms  and  incanbitions,  do  not  try  to  please  God 
by  being  holy,  but  defend  themselves  from  danger  by 
jugglery.  The  Christians  of  the  early  ages  'carried 
about  bits  of  consecrated  bread  to  protect  themseiveu 
from  shipwreck. 

Besides  this,  men  have  worshipped  brute  life :  some 
animal,  exhil)iting  a  limited  quality,  which  is  reckoned 
a  type  of  the  Divine.  The  hawk-eyed  deities  of  Egypt, 
for  instance,  implied  omniscience.  Beast-worship  was 
that  of  Egypt.  Israel  learned  it  there,  and  in  an  early 
stage  of  their  history  imitated  the  liighest  form  whicb 
they  knew, —  that  of  Apis,  in  their  golden  calf. 


THE  BAOBAIUAS. 


It  U  qnJtfl  clear  that  the  Melitans  were  in  a  stage 
beyond  this.  It  is  a  step  wlicn  men  rise  from  the 
worship  of  Ufoless  things  to  that  of  animals ;  another 
when  thay  rue  to  worship  huiuun  quahties  —  for  they 
«rc  nearest  the  Divine.  Perhaps  a  step  higher  still, 
tvheD,  like  tlie  early  Romans,  they  worship  a  Principle 
tilte  Destiny,  separate  from  all  shape.  They  were  in 
'Jje  stage  of  worshipping  what  is  human. 

2.  But,  in  tliis  worship  of  the  human,  we  have  to 
distinguish  that  it  was  the  adoration  of  tho  marrellons, 
Dot  the  reverence  fur  tho  Good.  It  was  not  Paul'a 
cbaracter  to  wliich  they  yielded  homage.  It  was  only 
to  the  woodcrful  mystery  ol^  as  they  supposed,  his  mi- 
racnloiui  escape.  So,  too,  at  Lystra.  It  was  the  mir- 
acle which  they  chiefly  saw. 

All  that  would  pa6«  away  when  they  knew  that  be 
w«  a  wan  of  like  pud^ious  with  tliomselves;  or  when 
they  were  informed  that  it  waii  a  Providential  escape, 
which  might  have  happened  to  any  ordinary  man. 
When  the  savage  sees  the  flash  of  European  fire-arms, 
he  kneola  aa  to  a  god  ;  hut  when  he  h^is  learned  its 
nse,  his  now  religion  is  gone.  When  the  Americana 
fint  saw  Iho  wiugod  ships  of  Spain,  they  thought  that 
the  dcitiee  spoke  in  thunder;  but  when  they  discov* 
orud  the  aeuret  of  their  humanity,  the  worship  ceased. 
And  thus  science  is  evor>-  day  converting  the  religion 
of  mere  wonder  into  Atheism,  The  mero  worship  of 
tho  mysterious  has  a  limited  existence.  As  you  teach 
tiw»,you  uuderinine  t/tai  reUgiou.  Men  eooso  to  trem- 
Tlie  I*aplander  wouhl  no  longer  be  awed  by  Uie 
w,  if  he  know  how  to  calculate  it  with  unerring 
fccy.  The  savage's  dread  of  lightning,  aa  the 
Ooil,  ie  over  whou  he  sees  the  philosopher 
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draw  it  from  tho  clouds,  and  experimentalia^  on  it  ix^  -^ 
liirt  laboratory.     Tlie  awo  created  by  a  pestilenco  iJS^^® 
j)a8rted,  wlion  it  is  found  to  bo  strictly  under  the  gui(&^^" 
ancc  of  natural  laws.     And  tho  Romanist,  or  tho  semi:  -^^^" 
llomanist,  whose  religion  is  chieflj'  a  sense   of  th^  -^^® 
mysterious,  the  solemn,  the  awful,  and  whose  flesB"^" 
creeps  when  ho  sees  a  miracle  in  the  consecration  ofc  '^^^ 
tho  sacraments,  ends,  as  is  well  known,  in  infidelity^=i^Q''> 
when  enlightenment  and  reason  have  struck  tlie  grount-^  -^" 
of  false  reverence  irom  beneath  his  feet- 
It  is  upon  this  indisputable  basis  that  tho  niightiesr  ^^^^ 
system  of  modern  Atheism  has  been  built.     Tho  grear  -^^^ 
founder  of  that  system  divides  all  human  history  inters  "^ 
three  periods.     Tlie  first,  in  which  the  supernatural  -^' 
is  believed  in,  and  a  personal  Agent  is  believed  in 
the  cause  of  all  i)hcn()mena.     The  second,  in  whicl; 
metapliysical  abstractions  are  assumed  as  Causes.    Thc::::^ 
third,  tlie  Positive  stage,  in  which  nothing  is  cxpcctet 
hut  tlie  knowledge  of  sequences  by  Experience ;  th< 
Absolute,  that  lies  beneath  all  phenomena,  being  for--- 
ever  unknowable,  and  a  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  un— 
discoverable  by  the  intellect  of  man. 

This  conclusion  is  irrefmgable.  Granted  that  th(^ 
only  basis  of  religion  is  awe,  a  worship  of  the  mor^ 
vellous, —  then,  verily,  there  remains  nothing  for  tlie 
human  race  to  end  in  but  blank  and  ghastly  Athe* 
ism. 

Therefore  has  the  Redeemer's  Advent  taught  a 
deeper  truth  to  man.  The  Apostle  Paul  spoke  almost 
slightingly  of  the  marvellous.  "  Covet  earnestly  tlio 
bofrt  gifts :  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way. 
Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels, 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or- 


ding  cymbal."    Lovo  le  diviner  tban  all  wondrous 

So,  too,  the  Son  of  Ood  camo  into  this  Tvorld  de- 
Xjrociating  tlie  morely  mysttiriuuii.     "  An  ovil  and  adul- 
<.eruati-  generation  soekoth  after  a  sign.     No  sign  gliall 
"bo   given  to  it."  —  "Except  jo  sou  signs  and  wondora, 
_yo    will  not  believe."     Nay,  Hia  own  miraf;loB  tlioni- 
^elves,  BO  far  as  tlio  merely  wondrona  la  them  was 
<5oncenied,  He  was  willing,  on  one  occaaion  at  leaflt, 
to  place  on  the  same  level  with  tlie  real  or  supposed 
ones  of  Exorcists  among  themselves.     "  If  I  by  Beel- 
sebnb  cast   out  devib,  by  whom  do  yonr  sons  cast 
them  out?"     It  was  not  the  power,  nor  the  super- 
natural in  them,  which  proved  them  divine.     It  was 
Ibeir    peculiar    character,  —  their    benevolence,   their 
scoodntwa,  their  love, —  which  manifested  Deity. 

Herein  lies  the  vast  fallacy  of  the  French  sceptic. 

Tli«  worship   of  the  supernatural   most    legitimately 

.        end  in  Atheism  as  science  progresses.     Yes,  all  sci- 

■  eiioe  removes  tlie  Cause  of  causes  further  aud  further 
I       IwcV  from  human  ken,  so  ttuvt  the  baffled  intellect  is 

■  ''o'npoUod  to  confess  at  last  wo  cannot  find  it.     But 
"OiQ  world  by  wisdom  know  not  God."     Tlioro  ia  a 

""Wor  in  the  aoni,  quite  separate  from  the  intellect, 
'  '>ifh  sweeps  away  or  recognizes  the  marvellous,  by 
''icli  God  ia  felt.  Faith  stands  serenely  fiir  above 
■'s  reach  of  the  Atheism  of  Science.  It  docs  not  rest 
the  WondeHiil,  but  on  the  Eturnal  Wisdom  and 
)dnes8  of  God.  The  Uevelation  of  tlio  Son  was  to 
aim  a  Father,  not  a  Mystery.  No  Science  can 
^oep  away  the  Everlasting  Love  whit-'h  the  Iicart 
"  "i,  and  which  the  intellect  does  not  even  protend  to 
0  or  rccogniiw.     And  he  is  safe  from  tJie  inevili^ 
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bio  decay  which  attends  the  mere  barbarian  worehi         i 
who  has  felt,  that  as  Faith  is  the  strongest  power  i~      .  3 

the  mind  of  man,  so  is  Love  the  Divinest  principle  i  J 

the  bosom  of  God :  in  other  words,  who  adores  G( 
known  in  Christ,  rather  than  trembles  before  the  Ui 
known,  whoso  homage  is  yielded  to  Divine  Characti 
rather  than  Divine  Power. 


XIV. 

[Piwdiad  DMimber  II,  1I49»] 

THE  PBINGIPIjE  OF. THE  SPIRITUAL  HABYEgfT. 

^-^tL  7,  8.  — <*d6  notdeoriTed;  Ood  Is  not  mocked:  Ibr  wbiktiotVtf 
•  man  ■oweth  that  shall  he  also  reAp.  For  h«  thai  sowetk  to  his  Hesi^ 
•hall  of  the  flesh  reap  oomiptlon  ;  1ml  he  that  soweth  to  the  8|ilrit| 
■hall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ererlasting." 

There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  world  of 
>iature  and  the  world  of  spirit.  They  bear  the  im* 
^ress  of  the  same  hand ;  and  hence  the  principles  ot 
nature  and  its  laws  are  the  types  and  shadows  of  the 
Invisible.  Just  as  two  books,  though  on  different  sub- 
~*jects,  proceeding  from  the  same  pen,  manifest  indi- 
Ciitions  of  the  thought  of  one  mind,  so  the  worlda 
visible  and  invisible  are  two  books,  written  by  the 
same  finger,  and  governed  by  the  same  Idea.  Or, 
r.ither,  they  are  but  one  Book,  separated  into  two 
only  by  the  narrow  range  of  our  ken.  For  it  is  im- 
posr.ible  to  stud}'  the  universe  at  all  without  perceiv- 
ing that  it  is  one  system.  Begin  with  what  science 
you  will,  as  soon  as  you  get  beyond  the  rudimentS; 
you  are  constrained  to  associate  it  with  another. 

You  cannot  study  agriculture  long  without  finding 

that  it  absorbs  into  itself  meteorology  and  chemisti^i 

iciences  run  into  one  another  till  you  get  the  ''  con* 

21  (241) 
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nection  of  tho  sciences ;  "  and  you  begin  to  learn  tba" 
one  Divine  Idea  connects  the  whole  in  one  system  ol 
perfect  Order. 

It   was   upon    tin's    principle    that   Christ    taught=:^^^' 
Truths  come  forth  from  his  lips  not  stated  simply  or^  ^^ 
authority,  but  based  on  the  analogy  of  tho  universe-^^^*** 
His  human  mind,  in  perfect  harmony  with  tho  Divines  ^^^ 
Mind  with  which  it  mixed,  discerned  the  connectior^  ^^ 
of  things,  and  read  the  Eternal  Will  in  the  simplest^  ^^^^ 
laws  of  Nature.     For.  instance,  if  it  were  a  questioEi^^  ^^ 
whether  God   would   give    His   Spirit    to  them   tha^  -^-^* 
asked,  it  was  not  replied  to  by  a  truth  revealed  oiC-*^^ 
His  authority ;   the  answer  was  derived   from   fact^^    ^ 
lying   open   to   all   men's   observation.     "Behold  tlicd^^^ 
fowls  of  tho  air,"  —  "behold  the  lilies  of  the  field," 
learn   from   them   the   answer  to   your  question, 
principle  was  there.     God   supplies  the  wants  whicl 
He  has  created.     lie   feeds    tho  ravens;   He   clothe* 
the  lilies;   He  will  feed  with  His  Spirit  the   craving 
spirits  of  his  cliildren. 

It  was  on  this  princi[)le  oi*  analogy  that  St,  Paul 
taught  in  this  text.  He  ti,*Ils  us  that  there  is  a  law 
in  nature  according  to  which  success  is  proportioned 
to  the  labor  spent  ui)on  the  work.  In  kind  and  in 
degree. — Success  is  attained  in  kind:  for  example,  ho 
who  hati  sowed  his  iield  with  beechmast  does  not 
receive  a  plantation  of  oaks;  a  literary  education  ia 
not  the  road  to  distinction  in  arms,  but  to  success  in 
letters ;  years  spent  on  agriculture  do  not  qualify 
a  man  to  be  an  orator,  but  they  make  him  a  skilful 
farmer.  Success,  again,  is  proportioned  to  labor  in 
degree ;  because,  ordinarily,  as  is  the  amount  of  seed 
sown,  so  is  the  harvest:  he  who  studies  much  will 
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*icw  more  than  he  who  Btudiea  littlo.     lit  utmost  all 
'*Tittltmenta  it  is  "the  diligent  liaiiil   wbictb  maketli 

The  keen  eye  of  Paul  discerned  tiiia  priociplo  reach- 

'•^?  fHr  beyond  what  is  seen,  into  the  apirituiil  tdaltu 

i-i  nnRecn.     As  (uro-neod  cornea  up   tares,  aat] 

'  .'I  wheat,  and  us  tlio  crop  iti  both  casus  is  ilj 

'inn  to  two  conditions,  the  labor  and  the  quan* 

litv  Lkimniifted  to  the  gronnd, — 80  in  things  epiritual, 

CoO,  vrhatsoover  a  man  aowoth,  that  shall  ho  also  reap. 

Rut  something  pI^o,  hut  "tfiat."    The  proportion  holds 

Hi  kind:  it  holds  too  in  degree,  in  epiritual  things  m) 

ftl  natural.     "Ho  which  soweth   sparingly,  fihnll  reap 

l>-%IHft    sparingly;    and   he   which    Bowoth    bountifully, 

I  teap  also  bountifully."     If  wo  could  undoraland 

rightly   expound   that   prhiciple,   we   should    bo 

Vd  fVom  muoh  of  the  disappointment  and  surpriaa 

(rich  come  from  extravagant  and  nnreaeonable  expect- 

I   shall    try  filst  to   elucidate    the   principle 

litch  thoso  rorsea  contain,  and  then  examine  the  two 

Tjrancbes  of  the  principle. 


I.   Tfie  principle  is  this :   "  God  is  not  mocked :  for 

latsocTcr  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

hTbettt  are  two  kinds  of  good  posaiblu  to  men  — 

!  rnijoyod  by  our  animal   being,  the  other  felt  and 

rociuted  by  our  spiritB.     Every  man  understtindH, 

bni  or  toM,  the  difftrenoe  belwofu  theao  two:  be- 

>Att  pruAperity  and  wol].doing;  between  indulgeuoe 

I  noblene.is;    between  comfort  ivnd  inward  peace; 

Btuffren  pteiisure  and  striving  after  perfection;    lie- 

*ti  happinea*  and    blessedneBa.     These  are    two 

of  liarvest,  and  tho  labor  necesaury  for  thfin 
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respectively  is  of  very  different  kinds.    The  labo^ 
which  procures  the  harvest  of  the  one  has  no 
oncy  to  secure  the  other. 

We  will  not  depreciate  the  advantages  of  thi 
vorld.  It  is  foolish  and  unreal  to  do  so.  Comfo 
aflluenco,  success,  freedom  from  care,  rank,  station 
tliOse  are  in  their  way  real  goods:  only,  the  labo  — 
bestowed  upon  them  does  not  procure  one  single 
blessing  that  is  spiritual. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seed  which  is  sown  for  &- 
spiritual  harvest  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  procure 
temporal  well-being.     Let  us  see  what  are  the  laws  o^ 
the  sowing  and  reaping  in  this  department.     ChrisA 
has  declared  them :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  r 
for  they  shall  see   God."  —  "Blessed   are  they  thai: 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness^  for  they  shal/ 
bo  filled"  (with  righteousness). — "Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  comforted."     You  ob- 
serve—  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Almighty  —  fulness 
of  righteousness  —  comfort.     There  is  nothing  earthly 
—  spiritual  results  for  spiritual  labor.     It  is  not  said 
that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  be  made  rich ;  nor  that 
they  who  hunger  after  goodness  shfill  be  filled  with 
bread ;  nor  that  they  who  mourn  shall  rise  in  life,  and 
obtain   distinction.     Each   department    has    its    own 
ap])ropriate  harvest,  reserved  exclusively  to  its  own 
method  of  sowing. 

Everything  in  this  world  has  its  price ;  and  the 
price  buys  that,  not  something  else.  Every  harvest 
demands  its  own  preparation,  and  that  preparation 
will  not  produce  another  sort  of  harvest.  Thus,  for 
example,  you  cannot  have  at  once  the  soldier's  renown 
and  the  quiet  of  a  recluse's  life.    The  soldier  pays  bis 
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PHce  for  hia  glory  —  aows  aud  reaps.     Hia  price  ia 
■■'sk  of  Uib  and  limb,  niglits  spent  on  the  Imrd  ground, 
^    Weather-beaten   conatitution.     If  j-ou  will  not  pay 
''ut  prico,  you  cannot  have  what  he  1:ih  —  military 
*^putation.      You  cannot  enjoy  tho  stateaniaii's  inllu- 
*li;e  together  with  freedom  from  public  notoriety.     If 
r^n  sunsitively  shrink  from  that,  you  muat  give  up 
**flttence;  or  elao  pay  lua  price, — tbe  price  of  a  thorny 
^*iiIow,  unreiit,  the   chance  of  being  t(Hlay  a  nation's 
to-morrow  the  people's  exocrution.     You  cannot 
ive  the  store  of  mformation  possessed  by  tho  utudeitt, 
id  enjoy  robust  health.     Pay  his  price,  and  you  have 
*us  reward.     Kis  price  is  an  emaciated  frame,  a  debil- 
itated constitution,  a  transparent  hand,  and  tlio  rose 
;en  out  of  the  sunken  cheek.     To  have  these  oppo 
things, — a   Holdior'a  glory   and   quiet,   a    sttitoa- 
's  renown  and  peace,  tbe  student's  prizo  and  rude 
,--— would  be  to  mock  God,  to  reap  what  has  not 
'(red. 

J  the  mifttakes  men  make,  and  the  extravagant 

cotpectation  tn  which  they  indulge,  are  these :  —  tboy 

sow  for  earth,  and  expect  to  win  spiritual  blessings; 

',  lliey  sow  to  t}ie  spirit,  and  then  wonder  that  they 

nve  not  a  harvest  of  the  good  things  of  earth.     In 

case   they  complain,  What   have  I  done  to  ba 

Vfae&ted  BO? 

Tlie  nnreaaonableness  of  all  this  appeara  thG.moment 
*(i  Imvo  understood  the  conditions  contiiined  in  thi.i 
principle,  "  Wliatsoevor  a  man  sowetli,  that  shall  he  also 
IMp."* 

It  u  a  common  thing  to  hear  sonthnontal  wondoiv 
ings  About  tlio  unfairness  of  the  distribution  of  things 
hers.  '  I'Uo  auprinciplud  get  nu  in  life;  the  saints  ars 
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kept  back.  The  riches  and  rewards  of  life  fall  to  thr  -^ 
lot  of  the  undeserving.  The  rich  man  has  his  goo  ^ 
things,  and  Lazarus  his  evil  things.  Whereupon  it  w^^ 
taken  for  granted  that  there  must  be  a  future  life  t^  -^ 
make  this  fair :  that  if  there  were  none,  the  constiti:::::^ 
tion  of  this  world  would  be  unjust.  That  is,  that  b( 
cause  a  man  who  has  sown  to  the  Spirit  does  not  roa] 
to  the  flesh  here,  he  will  hereafter :  that  the  meed  oj 
well-doing  must  be,  somewhere  in  the  universe,  the  sami 

kind  of  recompense  which  the  rewards  of  the  unprin 

cipled  were  here, — comfort,  abundanoe,  physical  enjoy^^^^ 
ment, — or  else  all  is  wrong. 

But,  if  you  look  into  it,  the   balance  is  perfecUj^^ 
adjusted  even  here.     God  has  made  his  world  macl 
better  than  you  and  I  could  make  it.    Everything  rea] 
its  own  harvest,  every  act  has  its  own  reward.     And 
before  you  covet  the  enjoyment  which  another  pos-* 
sesses,  you  must  first  calculate  the  cost  at  which'it  wa» 
procured. 

For  instance,  —  the  religious  tradesman  complains 
that  his  honesty  is  a  hindrance  to  his  success ;  that 
the  tide  of  custom  pours  into  the  doors  of  his  less 
scrupulous  neighbors  in  the  same  street,  while  he  him- 
self waits  for  hours  idle.  My  brother!  do  you  think 
that  God  is  going  to  reward  honor,  integrity,  high- 
mindedness,  with  tliis  world^s  coin?  Do  you  fancy 
that  He*\vill  pay  spiritual  excellence  with  plenty  of 
custom  ?  Now,  consider  the  price  that  man  has  paid 
for  his  success.  Perhaps  mental  degradation  and 
inward  dishonor.  His  advertisements  are  all  decep- 
tive :  his  treatment  of  his  workmen,  tyrannical ;  nia 
cheap  prices  made  possible  by  inferior  articles.  Sow 
that  man's  seed,  and  you  will  reap  that  man's  harvest. 
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Cheid)  He,  advertifte,  be  unscruptiloutf  ih  jotf  asaeh 
tfotft,— custom  will  come  to  yon.  But,  if  the  price  is  too 
dete*y  let  him  have  his  harvest,  and  take  yours.  Tours 
K  ft  dear  conscience,  a  pure  mind,  rectitude  within 
aiid  wMiout.  Will  you  part  with  thAt  for  hid  ?  Then 
^•*J  do  yon  complain  ?  He  has  paid  his  price, — yoti 
^0  Jiot  choose  to  pay  it. 

Again ;  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  See  a  man 

rise  from  insignificance  to  sudden  wealth  by  specula- 

tton.    Within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  ihigland 

^  gazed  on  many  such  a  phenomenon.    In  this  casoi 

•«  in  spiritual  things,  the  law  seems  to  hold:  "Ho 

ttat  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."    Tens  of  thousands 

•oon  increase  and  multiply  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

His  doors  are  besieged  by  the  rich  and  great.     Roy- 

*Jty  banquets  at  his  table,  atid  nobles  court  his  alli* 

■^ce.    Whereupon  some  simple  Christian  is  inclined 

^  Complain !  "  How  strange  that  so  much  prosperity 

■J^ould  be   the  lot  of  mere  cleverness ! "    Well,  ar6 

^^86  really  God's  chief  blessings  ?    Is  it  for  such  as 

*'*08e  you  serve  him?    And  would  these  indeed  sat- 

isfy  yQ^p  soul?    Would  you  have  God  reward  His 

^intliest  with  these   gauds  and  gewgaws,  —  all  this 

^'^ijh,  rank,   and  wealth,   and   equipages,  and  plate, 

*^*^U  courtship  from  the  needy  great?    Call  you  that 

"*o  heaven  of  the  holy?     Compute,  now,  what  was 

i^^id  for  that.    The  price  that  merchant  prince  paid, 

Perhaps  witli  the  blood  of  his  own  soul,  was  shame 

^^^d  guilt.    Tlio  price  he  is  paying  now  is  perpetual 

^read  of  detection :  or,  worse  still,  the  hardness  wliich 

^n  laugh  at  detection :  or,  one  deep  lower  yet,  the 

W  anil  grovelling  soul  which  can  be  satisfied  with 

these  things  as  a  Paradise,  and  ask  no  higher.    Ha 
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has  reaped  enjoyment,  —  yes,  and  he  has  sown^  toOi 
the  seed  of  infamy.  It  is  all  fair.  Count  the  cost 
"  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it."  Save  your  lifoy 
if  you  like ;  but  do  not  complain  if  you  lose  your  nobler 
life  —  yourself.  Win  the  whole  world ;  but  remember 
you  do  it  by  losing  your  own  soul.  Every  sin  must 
be  paid  for ;  every  sensual  indulgence  is  a  harvest,  tlio 
price  for  which  is  so  much  ruin  for  the  soul.  "  Cfod  id 
not  mockedy 

Once  more :  Religious  men  in  every  profession  are 
surprised  to  find  that  many  of  its  avenues  are  closed 
to   them.     The   conscientious    churchman    complains 
that  his   dehcate  scruples,  or  his  bold  truthfulness, 
stand  in   the  way  of  his  preferment :  while  anotlier 
man,  who  conquers  his  scruples,  or  softens  the  eye  of 
truth,  rises,  and   sits  down  a  mitred   peer  in  Parlia- 
ment.    The  honorable  lawyer  feels  that  his  practice 
is  limited,  while  the  unprincipled  practitioner  receives 
all  he  loses;   and  the  Christian  physician  feels  sore 
and  sad  at  perceiving  that  charlatanism  succeeds  in 
winning  employment ;  or,  if  not  charlatanism,  at  least 
that    aifability  and   courtly   manners   take  the   place 
that  is   due   to  superior  knowledge.     Let  such  men 
take  comfort,  and  judge  fairly.     Popularity  is  one  of 
the  things  of  an  earthly  harvest,  for  which  quite  earthly 
qualifications  are  required.     I  say  not  always  dishon- 
orable qualifications ;  but  a  certain  flexibility  of  dia« 
position,  —  a  certain  courtly  willingness  to  sink  obnox« 
ious  truths,  and  adapt  ourselves  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  minds  of  others, — a  certain  adroitness  at  catch- 
ing the  tone  of  those  with  whom  we  are.    Without 
some  of  these  things  no  man  can  be  popular  in  any 
profession.    But  you  have  resolved  to  be  a  liver,  a 
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Jo*r,  D  chftiDpion  of  the  truth.     Toor  nnihitioQ  is  to 

Ik*  pTire  in  the  liist  receasea  of  the  mind.     Yon  hftve 

yoTir  reward:  —  a  aoul  upright  and  mauly;  a  fBarlesR 

bearing;,  that  dreads  to  look  no  tnan  in  the  fuec ;  a 

willingness  to  let  men  search  you  through  and  through, 

-nd  tlefy  tliem  to  see  any  diflerence  between  what  yoo 

■  m  and   wimt  you   are.     Now,  your  price  —  your 

iricu  IB  dislike.     The  price  of  being  true  is  the  Cross. 

Tim  warrior  of  the  truth  must  not  expect  Buccesa. 

Wlint  hfive  you  to  do  with  popularity  ?     Sow  for  it, 

"Oii  you  wiil  havo  it.     But,  if  you  wifih  for  it,  or  wisli 

fur  peace,  yon  havo  mistaken  your  calling :  you  must 

lint  bo  a  toacher  of  (he  truth ;  you  must  not  cut  preju- 

ilice  ngiMUst  the  grain ;  you  must  leave  medical,  legal, 

llioiiiogical  truth  to  harder  and  nobler  men,  who  are 

"filling  to  tfiko  tho  martyr's  cross  and  win  the  martyr's 

crnwn.    This  is  the  mistako  men  make.     They  expect 

h  harvests,  paying  onlj-  one  price.     They  wonld  bo 

i  with  goodness  and  prosperity  at  once.     They 

i  have  that  on  which  they  bestowed  no  labor. 

y  Uke  sinful  pleasure,  and  think  it  very  hard  that 

f  must  pay  for  it  in  agouy,  and,  woi'se  than  agony, 

i  deteriorated.     They  would  monopolize  heaven 

T  sonU,  and  Uie  world's  prizes  at  the  same  timo. 

B  to  expect  to  come  back,  like  Joseph's  brethren 

(  land  of  plenty,  with  tho  corn  in  their  sackx, 

Itlie  money  returned,  too,  in   their  sacks'  mouths, 

u'iil  not  do.     "  Be  uot  deceived ;    God  is 

d."     Reap  what  you  havo  sown.     If  you 

a  wind,  do  not  complain  it'  your  harvest  is  tho 

rind.     If  you  sow  to  the  Spirit,  bo  content  wiUj 

Iritiwt  rowarJ  —  invisible — witliin  —  more  life  and 

rUfo. 
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II.  Next,  the  two  branohea  of  thd  application 
this  principle. 

First,  "  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shAll   of  th.  « 
flesh  reap  corruption."    Tliere  ard  two  kinds  of  lito  - 
one  of  the  flesh  — another  of  the  Spirit.     Amidst  th^ 
animal  and  selfish  desires  of  otir  natures  there  is  a 
Voice  which  clearly  speaks  of  Duty,  Right,  Perfectioiu 
This  is  the  Spirit  of  Deity  in  man ;  it  is  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul.     This  is  the  evidence  of  our  Divino 
parentage. 

But  there  is  a  double  temptation  to  live  the  other 
life  instead  of  this.  First,  the  desires  of  our  wiimal 
nature  are  keener  than  those  of  our  spirittiaL  The 
cry  of  Passion  is  louder  than  the  calm  voice  of  Duty. 
Next,  the  reward  in  the  case  of  our  sensitive  nature  is 
given  sooner.  It  ttikcs  a  loss  time  to  amasii  a  fortune 
than  to  become  heavenly-minded.  It  costs  less  to 
indulge  an  appetito  than  it  does  to  gain  the  peace  of 
lulled  passion.  And  hence,  when  men  feel  that,  for  the 
spiritual  blessing,  the  bread  taust  be  cast  upon  the 
waters,  which  shall  not  bo  found  until  after  many  days 
(scepticism  whispers,  "  never  I "),  it  is  quite  intelligible 
why  they  choose  the  visible  and  palpable  instead  of 
the  invisible  advantage,  and  plan  for  an  immediate 
harvest  rather  than  a  distant  one. 

The  other  life  is  that  of  the  flesh.  Thft  "  flesh  "  in- 
cludes all  the  desires  of  our  unrenewed  nature  —  the 
harmless  as  well  as  sinful  Any  labor,  therefore,  which 
is  bounded  by  present  well-being,  is  sowing  to  the 
flesh,  whether  it  be  the  gratification  of  an  imme^liate 
impulse,  or  the  long-contrived  plan,  reaching  for^ 
ward  ovei'  many  years.  Sowing  to  the  flesh  incltides, 
therefore : 
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1.  Those  who  live  in  open  riot.     He  sowa  (o  the 

Sosh  who  pampers  ita  unruly  animal  appetitea.     Do 

'iotUimk  that  I  spCctk  contemptuonaly  of  our  auimul 

Uiiture,  as  if  it  were  not  huimui  and   saerod.     Tho 

lowest  feelings  of  our  naturo  become  sublime  hy  being 

"iiiJe  the  inatiuments  of  our  nobler  emotions.     Love, 

'^t.'lf-command,  will  elovnto  them  all:  and  to  ennoble 

'»i:d  puriiy,  not  to  crush  thorn,  ia  the  long,  slow  work 

"f  CkrisLian  Hfe.     Christ,  aays  St,  Paul,  is  tho  Saviour 

I  the  Body.     But  if,  instead  of  aubduing  these  to  tlio 

■'iv  of  the  spirit,  a  man  gives  to  tliem  tho  rein,  and 

■•n  tho  spur,  tho  result  is  not  difficult  to  foresoo. 

liioro  aro  mon  who  do  tliis.     They  "mako  provision 

r  the  Besh,  to  fidfil  tho  lusts  thereof."    Thoy  whot 

:  i>-'  appdtitos  by  indulgence.     They  whip  tho  jaded 

:xsea   to    their   work.     Whatever  the   constitutional 

i.i.'i  inay   bo, — anger,  intemperance,  epicurism,  iudo- 

iJCo,do&ire, — thei-e  are  aocieties,  conversations,  scones, 

■  liich  supply  fuel  for  tho  Qame,  as  well  as  opposite 
MM  which  cut  oS  the  nutriment.  Now,  to  indulge  in 
iu.4e,  knowing  the  result,  is  to  foster  the  desire  which 

'   I  rigs  forth  the  sin  Uiat  ends  in  death.     This  is  "sow- 
t^'^  to  the  flcsli." 

If  there  be  one  to  whom  theao  words  which  I  havo 
ii^imI,  veiled  iu  tho  proprieties  due  to  delicate  reserve, 
rr  not  witliont  meaning,  from  this  aeutoiico  of  God's 
'  '>rd  let  him  leam  his  doom.     lie  is  looking  forward 

■  11  lutrvewt  wlierein  ho  may  reap  tho  fruit  of  lils 

■  r.'>uut  anticipjitions.  And  he  a/tall  reap  it.  He  shall 
.vu  hi>  indulgence;  ho  eliall  enjoy  his  guilty  rapture ; 

■  sbali  ^iva  hia  unhallowed  triumph;  and  the  boon 
iiipaoiiHis  of  his  pleasures  shall  award  him  tho  meed 

.'   (fieii  nppkuae.     He  has  sown  the  seed;  and,  in  fair 
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requital,  he  shall  have  his  harvest    It  is  all  fair. 
shall  enjoy.    But  tarry  "a  while  ;  the  laW  hath  yet 
other  hold  upon  him.    This  deep  law  of  the  who-B^ 
universe  goes  further.'    He  has  sown  to  the  flesh,  ax3^ 
cf  the  flesh  he  has  reaped  pleasure:  he  had  Sown  'Lo 
the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  he  shall  feap  corruptiofi. 
TJiat  is,  in  his  case,  the  ruin  of  the  soul.    It  is  an  aw- 
ful thing  to  see  a  soul  in  ruins ;  like  a  temple  whicli 
once  was  fair  and  noble,  but  now  lies  overthtowii, 
matted  with   ivy,  weeds,  and  tangled  briei*S,  among 
which  things  noisome  crawl  and  live.    He  shall  reap 
the  harvest  of  disappointment  —  the  harvest  of  bitter, 
useless  remorse.     The  crime  of  sense  is  avenged  by 
sense,  which  wears  by  time.    He  shall  have  the  worn 
that  gnaws,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenchedk    He 
shall  reap  the  fruit  of  long-indulged  desires,  which 
have  become  tyrannous  at  last,  and  constitute  him  Ini 
own  tonncntor.     His  harvest  is  a  soul  in  flames,  and 
the  tongue  that  no  drop  can  cool.    Passions  that  bam, 
and  appetites  that  crave,  when  the  power  of  enjojrment 
is  gone.     Ho  has  sowed  to  the  flesh,     "  God  is  not 
mocked."    The  man  reaps. 

2.  There  is  a  less  gross  way  of  sowing  to  the  fle9h. 
There  are  men  of  sagacity  and  judgment  in  the  afiairs 
of  this  life,  whoso  penetration  is  almost  intuitive  in  all 
things  where  the  step  in  question  involves  success  or 
fiiiluro  here.  They  are  those  who  are  called  in  Hie 
parable  the  children  of  this  world,  wise  in  their  genei^ 
nfion.  Tliey  moralize  and  speculate  about  eternity, 
luit  do  not  plan  for  it.  There  is  no  seed  sown  for  an 
h»viaihIo  harvest.  If  they  think  they  have  sown  for 
f 'i:'l!  M  harvest,  they  might  test  themselves  b)'  the 
'^!lo^^^i()n,  what  they  would  lose  if  there  were  to  b«  m 
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•tflmity.  Por  the  children  of  God,  ao  far  as  earth 
is  coDcemed,  "  If  in  this  life  only  they  hiive  hope  in 
f'liritt,  then  uro  they  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
Itiit  thof  —  these  sagaciouB,  prudent  men  of  this 
wirM — they  have  their  reward.  What  liavo  thoy 
vi^ntnrcJ,  yiven  up,  Bacriflcod,  which  is  all  lost  for- 
■*iT,  if  this  world  bo  all  ?  Wliat  have  they  bnriecl 
!iko  seed  in  tho  ground,  lost  forever,  if  there  be  no 
filernily  ? 

Now,  we  do    not    Bay  these  men  are  absolntely 

flicked.      We   distingnish   between   their   sowing   to 

'lie  fli^ith    and   the   sowing  of  these   profligataa   last 

sp^iltpn   of.     All   wo   say   is,    there    is    "  corruption " 

wriMen  on  their  harvest.     It  was  for  earth ;  and  wJtii 

'arth  it  perishes.    It  may  be  the  labor  of  the  statea- 

"iiin,  planning,  like  the  Roman  of  old,  the  government 

^^Ud  order  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth;  or  that  of 

^^M  utronomcr,  weighing  eiuns,  prescribing  rules  of 

^Bnni  to  corauts,  and  dealing  with  things  above  ea^h 

^^f  »IWce,  but  nnepiritual  still;  or  that  of  the  eon  of  a 

'"'mMcr  laboriousness,  whose  work  is  merely  to  pro- 

'"He  for  a  family;  or,  liislly,  the  narrower  rnngu  of 

1  of  pleasnre,  whose  chief  care  is  where  ho 

I  sponil  the  nest  season, — in  what  metropnli;i,  or 

watering- place,   or   how  host   enjoy  the   next 

irtainment.     Objects   more   or  leas   harmless    all, 

f  end.     Tho   pyramid   crumbles  into  dupt,  at 

The  mighty  empire  nf  the  eternal  city  breaks 

jfmgments  which  dissppear,     Tho  sowers  (or  earth 

I  their  harvest  here :  bucoobb  in  their  schemes  — 

fet  intellcctnal  enjoyment  —  exemption   fVom  win 

f  loM — the  fmits  of  worldly-wi«o  sagacity.     And 

Vllrvlli    "When  the  breath  goes  forth,  they  reiini 
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to  their  dust,  and  all  their  thoughts  perish."  The 
grave  is  not  to  them  the  gate  of  paradise,  but  simpi} 
the  impressive  mockery  which  the  hand  of  death 
writes  upon  that  body  for  which  they  lived,  and  with 
which  all  is  gone.  They  reap  corruption,  for  all  they 
have  toiled  for  decays. 

Ye  that  lead  the  life  of  respectable  worldlinossi 
(et  these  considerations  arrest  your  indifleronee  to 
the  Gospel.  You  have  sown  for  earth.  —  Well.  And 
then  —  what?  Hear  the  Gospel.  A  Saviour  whose 
Sacrifice  is  the  world's  life,  whose  death  is  tho  law 
of  life,  from  whose  resurrection  streams  a' Spirit 
which  can  change  carnal  into  spiritual  men,  —  whoso 
whole  existence,  reflecting  God,  was  the  utterance  of 
vhe  Oivinc  truth  and  rule  of  heavenly  life,  the  blessed* 
•lOh'b.  of  giving,  —  to'  live  so,  and  to  believe  so,  is  to 
\ow  V)  the  Spirit. 

Lus'ly:  —  Sowimj  to  the  Spirit.  "He  that  soweth 
lO  the  SjHrit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting." 

What  is  meant  by  sowing  to  the  Spirit  hero  is 
plain.  "  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing,"  says 
the  apostle  directly  after :  "  for  in  due  season  wo 
>hall  reap  if  we  Hiint  not."  WeUrdoing :  not  faith, 
1  ut  worKS  of  goodness,  were  the  sowing  that  he 
sp.^ke  of. 

TL^re  is  proclaimed  here  the  rewardableness  of 
works.  So  in  many  other  passages :  "  Abounding 
in  tho  \'ork  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  Ubur  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  —  "Laying  up 
a  good  loiiiidation  for  the  time  to  come,"  was  the 
rtason  ahoood  for  charging  rich  men  to  be  willing  to 
give  —  and  ^o  all  through.  There  is  an  irreversible 
principle.     1  he  amount  of  harvest  is  proportioned  to 
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li)e  soetl  sown  exactly,  Tbere  are  degrees  of  glory. 
Thii  man  who  gives  out  of  his  EibumJiiiiL-u  has  uiiu  liloss- 
iiig.  Slie  who  gives  tho  mito,  all  shi;  fuid,  even  all  her 
living,  has  another,  qiiito  different.  Tho  rcctittiJo  of 
<li>8  principle,  and  wliat  it  ia,  will  bo  pliiiiier  from  the 
lowiug  CO nijide rations. 
The  harvest  is  Life  Eterniil.  But  Eternal  Life 
dues  not  simply  moan  n  lil'o  that  lasts  furovor. 
the  destiny  of  tho  Soul:  all  aouia,  bad  as 
as  good.  But  tho  bad  du  not  cuter  into  this 
tokI  Life."  It  is  not  simply  tho  dumlioD,  but 
.lity  of  tho  life,  which  constitutes  itj*  character 
ronl.  A  spirit  may  live  forever,  yet  not  enter 
thia.  And  a  man  may  live  bnt  for  five  uiinutes 
lUb  of  Divine  benevolence,  or  desire  for  purfect- 
.:  ia  those  five  minutes  he  has  entered  into  tho 
which  is  Eternal,  never  fluctuates,  but  ia  tho  aaino 
■•Wtcrably  forever,  in  the  Life  of  God.  Thta  is  tho 
^ward. 

2.  Tho  reward  ie  not  arbitrary,  but  natural.     Ood'a 
^Wiirds  and  God's  punishments  aro  all  natural.     Dis- 
tinguish  between   arbitrary   and   natural.      Death   ia 
*•>   arbitrary   punishment    for   forgery:    it   might   bo 
^iiuogcd  for  transportation.     It  is  not  naturally  con- 
*"ictod.     It  depends  upon  the  will  of  tho  law-maker, 
'•■it  trembling  nerves  arc  the  direct  and  tho  natural 
-tilta  of  intemperance.     Tiioy  are,  in  the  order  of 
t lire,  tho  results  of  wrong<Ioing.     The  man  reaps 
'■''■it   lie    has   sown.     Similarly   in  rewards.     If  God 
^ivo   riches   in   rotnrn   for    humbleness,   that   would 
■     an   arbitrary  connection.      Ho   did    give   such   a 
reward  to  Solomon.     But  when  He  gives  Life  Eternal, 
ig  by   Lifo  Eternal,  not  duration  of  existulice, 
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but  heavenly  quality  of  existence,  as  explained  alreadj, 
it  is  all  natural.  The  seed  sown  in  the  ground  codp 
tains  in  itself  the  future  harvest  The  harvest  if 
but  the  development  of  the  germ  of  life  in  the  seei 
A  holy  act  strengthens  the  inward  holiness.  It  is  a 
seed  of  life  growing  into  more  Hfe.  "  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  Viat  shall  he  reap."  Ho  that  sows 
much  thereby  becomes  more  conformed  to  God 
than  ho  was  before,  in  heart  and  spirit.  That  i< 
his  reward  and  harvest.  And  just  as  among  tlu 
apostles  there  was  one  whose  spirit,  attuned  to  love 
made  him  emphatically  the  disciple  whom-  Jeso 
loved,  so  shall  there  be  some  who,  by  previous  di« 
cipline  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  have  more  of  Hi 
mind,  and  understand  more  of  His  love,  and  driii' 
deeper  of  His  joy,  than  others  —  they  that  have  sowe< 
bountifully. 

Every  act  done  in  Christ  receives  its  exact  ani 
appropriate  reward.  They  that  arc  meek  shall  inheri 
the  earth.  They  that  are  pure  shall  see  God.  The 
that  suffer  shall  reign  with  Him.  They  that  tur 
many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  foreve 
They  that  receive  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of 
righteous  man  —  that  is,  because  he  is  a  right^oi 
man  —  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.  Bv( 
the  cup  of  cold  water,  given  in  tlie  name  of  Chrie 
shall  not  lose  its  reward. 

It  will  be,  therefore,  seen  at  once.  Reward  is  m 
the  result  of  merit.  It  is,  in  the  order  of  gi'ace,  tl 
natural  consequence  of  well-doing.  It  is  life  b 
coming  more  life.  It  is  the  soul  developing  itself, 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  man,  making  itself  moi 
felt;  and  mingling  more  and  more  with  his  soul,  —  fe 
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re  oonscionBlji  with  an  eyer-increasing  heaven, 
a  reap  what  you  sow ;  —  not  something  else,  bnt 
L  An  act  of  love  makes  the  soul  more  loving, 
deed  of  humbleness  deepens  humbleness.  The 
ng  reaped  is  the  very  thing  sown,  multiplied  a 
idred-fold.  You  have  sown  a  seed  of  life  —  you 
p  life. 


.'« 


XV. 

(Proaohod  Deoombor  31,  1849.) 

THE    LONELINESS    OF    CHRIST. 

oiiN  xvi.  31,  32.  —  **  Jc8U8  answered  them,  Do  ye  now  believe  T  Behuid, 
the  hour  comcth,  yea,  is  uow  come,  that  ye  sliall  bo  scattered,  0Tec7 
man  to  hia  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone  :  and  yet  I  am  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  me.** 

TnERE  aro  two  kinds  of  solitude:  the  first  consist- 
ing of- insulation  in  space;  the  other,  of  isolation  of 
the  spirit.  The  first  is  simply  separation  by  distance. 
When  we  are  scon,  touched,  heard  by  none,  wc  are 
said  to  bo  alone.  And  all  hearts  respond  to  the  truth 
of  that  saying,  Tliis  is  not  solitude ;  for  sympathy  can 
people  our  solitude  with  a  crowd.  The  fisherman  on 
the  ocean  alone  at  night  is  not  alone,  when  he  remem- 
bers the  earnest  longings  which  are  arising  up  to 
heaven  at  home  for  his  safety.  The  traveller  is  not 
alone,  when  the  faces  which  will  greet  him  on  his 
arrival  seem  to  beam  upon  him  as  he  trudges  on.  Tho 
solitary  student  is  not  alone,  when  he  feeh  that  human 
hearts  will  respond  to  the  truths  which  he  is  preparing 
to  address  to  them. 

The  other  is  loneliness  of  soul.  There  are  times 
when  hands  touch  ours,  but  only  send  an  icy  chill  of 

(258) 
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nnRympatbizing  indifibicaco  to  ilic  lioart ;  wlicn  oyoa 
gaze  into  ours,  but  witli  a  gUiitccI  look  winch  cuuuot 
read  into  tho  bottom  ofoursonld;  wlion  word»  pass 
from  our  lips,  but  only  como  back  as  an  echo  revor- 
borated  without  reply  thronghadroary  solitude;  when 
the  tnultitudo  throng  and  press  us,  and  wo  cannot  say, 
OB  Chriat  said,  "  Somebody  hath  toucJted  mol "  for  the 
contact  has  boon  not  between  soul  and  soul,  but  only 
itwoen  form  and  form. 

And  there  aro  two  kinds  of  mon,  who  fcol  this 
Bolitado  in  dilTercnt  ways.  Tlio  fimt  aro  the 
of  Eclf-rcliiuico,  —  self-dopondoul:  who  ask  no 
ituel,  and  cmvc  no  sympathy  ;  who  act  and  resolvo 
i, —  who  can  go  sternly  through  duty,  and 
iflly  shrink,  lot  what  will  bo  crushed  in  them. 
:h  mon  command  respect:  for  whoever  respects 
If  constrains  the  respect  of  others.  They  aro 
aloablo  in  all  those  professions  of  life  in  wl>ich  sen- 
«ilive  feeling  would  be  a  Buperfluity :  they  make  iron 
commanders,  surgeons  who  do  not  shrink,  and  states- 
wbo  do  not  flinch  from  their  purpose  for  the  dread 
unpopularity.  But  more  eelf-dependonce  is  weak- 
and  tho  conflict  is  terrible  when  a  human  sense 
of  weakness  is  felt  by  such  mon.  Jacob  was  alono 
when  ho  slept  in  his  way  to  Fadan  Aram,  the  first 
night  that  ho  was  away  from  lua  father's  roof,  with  tho 
irid  before  him,  and  all  the  old  broken  up ;  and 
was  alone  in  the  wildomesa  when  the  court  had 
irted  him,  and  he  said,  "They  have  digged  down 
Ibine  altare,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with  tho  sword : 
and  I,  oven  I.  only  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to 
take  it  away."  But  tho  lenclinDsB  of  the  tender  Jacob 
wu  Tory  dilTorcnt  from  that  of  the  storn  Elijah.     To 
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Jacob  the   sympathy  he  yeArtietl  for   waB   realii 
in  tho  form  of  a  gentle  dream.     A  fcidder  raised  fr< 
earth  to  heaven  figured  the   possibility  of  comtnt 
ion  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  Spirit  of  Gc^t 
In  Elijah's  case,  tho  stonn,  and  the  earthquake,  BMrac 
the  fire,  did  their  convulsing  work  in  the  soul,  befo  Tt 
a  still,  small  voice  told  him  that  he  was  not  aIoAe« 
In  such  a  spirit  the  sense  of  weakness  comes  with 
a  burst   of    agony,   and   the   dreadful  conviction   of 
being  alone   manifests  itself  with  a  rending  of  the 
heart  of  rock.     It  is  only  so  that  such  sonis  can  be 
taught  that  the  Father  is  with  them,  and  that  they  are 
not  alone. 

There  is  another  class  of  men,  who  live  in  sympa- 
thy. These  are  affectionate  minds,  which  tremble  at 
tho  thought  of  being  alone :  not  from  want  of  cour- 
age nor  from  weakness  of  intellect  comes  their  de- 
pendence upon  others,  but  from  the  intensity  of  their 
affections.  It  is  the  trembhng  spirit  of  humanity  in 
them.  They  want  not  aid,  nor  even  countenance, 
but  only  sympathy.  And  the  trial  comes  to  them  not 
in  the  shape  of  fierce  struggle,  but  of  chill  and  utter 
loneliness,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  a 
duty  on  which  tho  world  looks  coldly,  or  to  embmce 
a  truth  which  has  not  found  lodgment  yet  in  the  brents 
of  others. 

It  is  to  this  latter  and  not  to  the  former  class  that 
we  must  look,  if  we  would  understand  the  spirit  in 
which  the  words  of  tho  text  were  pronounced.  The 
deep  Humanity  of  the  Soul  of  Christ  was  gifted  xsrhh 
those  finer  sensibilities  of  affectionate  nature  whrcli 
stand  in  need  of  sympathy.  He  not  only  gave  sympa- 
thy, but  wanted  it,  too,  from  others.     He  who  selected 
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•he  gentle  John  to  be  his  frieiidj — wlio  fonnil  f;olnco 
in  feiu&Ie  eympatliy,  attended  by  tho  woraeii  who  m*- 
iiiterad  to  Him  out  of  tlioif  sflbetanca, —  wbo  iu  (Jio 
Trial  lioor  could  not  bear  even  to  piiny  widtout  tlw 
liiiumn  presence,  whicli  is  f!ie  pledge  and  remJndtir  oi' 
<JtMl'e  pre»eflCG,  Wl  uotUing  ta  Hira  of  tlie  hftrd 
»nerelj-  e  elf-do  pendent  chftmcter.  Even  this  veine  k-* 
B  to  the  fM»m«  fact,  A  stein  spirit  never  cotild  liave 
" I  ani  not  alone  :  the  Father  is  \vi(4i  me;"  never 
■Id  have  feit  the  loiielineea  whidi  needed  ii*e  bal- 
tctng  truth.  Tlieso  words  tell  of  a  ata-u^ESlo,  sn 
wttrd  reasoning,  a  difficulty  and  a  reply-,  a  sonna 
sulittid«,  —  "1  kIihII  be  alone;"  and  an  immediate 
■eetioQ  of  tliaC:  "Not  alone:   the  ^tber  is  witlt 

!  tft  no  thought  connected  with  the  Life  of 
r  t&uching,  Hone  Umt  seems  ao  pecnliariy 
f  ebanctcrixe  His  b^pirit,  as  the  solitarinoHS  in  which 
Uivcd.  Those  wlro  unflorstood  ITim  best  only  nndcr- 
tod  him  half.  Those  who  knew  Him  beet  soircely 
,  bo  said  to  know  Him.  On  this  oooaaion  the 
rif^GS  thoiycht,  Now  we  do  nmloretand,  now  wo  do 
Mnxre.  Thu  lonely  Spirit  answered,  '■'  Do  ye  now 
Wfeve?  Behold  the  lionr  comoth  that  yo  sbiill  be 
ectttered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and  eliall  leave  mo 
•lone." 

V*ry  impressive  a  that  trait  in  His  history.     Ho 
B  in  thia  world  alone. 


First,  then,   we   medilato  on  the   lonelin 


On  the  temper  of  His  solitndo. 
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1.  Tho  loneliness  of  Christ  was  caused  bj'  thd 
Divine  elevation  of  His  character.  His  infinite  supe- 
riority severed  Him  from  sympathy ;  His  exquisite 
affcctionateness  made  that  want  of  sympathy  a  keen 
trial. 

There  is  a  second-rate  greatness  which  the  world 
can  comprehend.  If  we  take  two  who  are  brongfat 
into  direct  contrast  by  Christ  Himself,  the  one  the 
type  of  human,  tho  other  that  of  Divine  excellence^ 
tho  Son  of  Man  and  John  the  Baptist,  this  becomes 
clearly  manifest.  John^s  life  had  a  certain  rode,  rug- 
ged goodness,  on  which  was  written,  in  characters 
which  required  no  magnifying-glass  to  read,  spiritual 
excellence.  The  world,  on  the  whole,  accepted  him. 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  went  to  his  baptism.  The 
people  idolized  him  as  a  prophet ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
chanced  to  cross  the  path  of  a  weak  prince  and  a 
revengeful  woman,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  John 
might  not  have  finished  his  course  with  joy,  recog- 
nized as  irreproachable.  If  we  inquire  why  it  was 
that  the  world  accepted  John  and  rejected  Christ,  one 
reply  appears  to  be,  that  the  life  of  the  one  was  finitely 
simple  and  one-sided,  that  of  the  Other  divinely  com- 
plex. In  physical  nature,  the  naturalist  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  the  simple  structure  of  tho 
lowest  organizations  of  animal  life,  where  one  uniform 
texture,  and  one  organ  performing  the  oflSce  of  brain ' 
and  heart  and  lungs,  at  once,  leave  little  to  perplex. 
But  when  he  comes  to  study  the  complex  anatomy  of 
man,  he  has  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  before  him.  It  is 
not  diflScult  to  master  the  consCitution  of  a  single 
country;  but  when  you  try  to  understand  the  universe, 
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y'^ta  find   infioite  appearances  of  contradiction :    law 

°f*J)oseil  by  law ;  motion  balauced  by  motion ;  liappi- 

"tifcts  blended  with  mist^ry ;  uud  tLo  puwer  to  elicit  a 

''*'w-i|ie  order  and  unity  out  of  tliia  coniplcx  variety  ia 

^*  Veil  to  only  a  few  of  the  gifted  of  tlio  race.     That 

'^ l*icli  the  sti'uctuio  of  man  it>  to  the  Btrticture  of  the 

'  *-"*i{H.'t,  that  which  the  univerao  ia  to  a  single  country, 

'     'v  cuuiplox  and  bouudlesa  ttoul  of  Christ  was  to  the 

~  *-»uId   of  other  men.      Therefore,   to   the   superficial 

'**jaerver,  Uis  life  was  a  mass  of  inconsiatenciea  and 

'-^  *:intradictione.      All  thought  tlieinselvos  qualified   to 

^*^int  out  the  diacrepivncica.     The  Pharisoea  could  not 

^B^VHnprehond  how  u  holy  Teacher  could  cat  with  public 

Hfevus  and  amnera.     Hia  own  brothrcn  could  not  recon* 

^ilo  ma  naaumptiou  of  a  public  office  with  the  privacy 

^'^'hti.'Ii  Uc  aimed  at  keejiing.     "  If  thoii  doeat  theao 

%-luuga,  tthow  tliyetelf  to  the  world."     Some  thought  He 

Kl  "a  good  man;"  othera  aaid,  "Nay,  hut  He  deceiv- 
I  Uie  people."     And  hence  it  waa  that  He  lived  to 
>  all  thnt  acceptiiuce  which  hud  marked  the  earlier 
go  of  Hia  career — as,  for  inatance,  at  Capernaum^ 
it  away.     First,  the  rhari^ees  took  the  alarm ;  then 
I  Sa<Uluct;oa ;  thcD  tlio  political  parly  of  the  Hero- 
diauH ;  then  Iho  people.     That  waa  the  moat  terrible 
of  all:  for  the  enmity  of  the  upper  ckasos  ia  impotent; 
but  whuu  that  cry  of  hruto  force  ia  stirred  from  the 
,4liMtp«  uf  society,  as  deaf  to  the  voice  of  rcoaon  as  tlie 
ocean  in  itx  strength  churned  into  raving  foam  by  the 
jrtiid!>,  the  heart  of  mere  earthly  oak  quaila  before  that. 
I  JTJio  apuBtlea,  at  all  evcnta,  did  quail.     Ouo  denied ; 
4iior   betrayed ;   all   deserted.     They   "  wero   scut 
I,  each  to  his  own  : "  and  the  Tinth  UimBolf  wb|i 
I  aiofko  in  Pilatu'a  jadj^cutrholl, 
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Now  learn  from  this  a  very  important  diatlnctioiL 
To  feel  solitary  is  no  uncommon  thing.  To  oomplain  of 
being  alone,  without  sympathy ,  and  midundorstood,  is 
general  enough.  In  every  place,  in  many  a  family, 
these  victims  of  diseased  sensibility  are  to  be  found, 
and  they  might  find  a  weakening  satisfaction  in  observ* 
ing  a  parallel  between  their  own  feelings  and  tbope  of 
Jesus.  But  before  that  parallel  is  assumed,  bo  very 
sure  that  it  is,  as  in  His  case,  the  elevation  of  your 
character  which  severs  you  from  yotir  species.  The 
world  has  small  sympathy  for  Divine  goodness  j  but  it 
also  has  little  for  a  great  many  other  qualities  which 
are  disagreenblo  to  it.  You  meet  with  no  response ; 
you  are  passed  by;  find  yourself  unpopular;  meet  with 
little  communion.  Well  I  Is  that  because  you  are 
above  the  world,  —  nobler,  devising  and  executing 
grand  plans,  which  they  cannot  comprehend;  vindicate 
ing  the  wronged;  proclaiming  and  living  on  great  prin* 
oiples  ;  offouding  it  by  the  saintliness  of  your  purity, 
and  the  unworldliness  of  your  aspirations?  Then  youra 
is  the  loneliness  of  Christ.  Or  is  it  that  you  are 
wrapped  up  in  self, — cold,  disobliging,  sentimental, 
indifferent  about  the  Avelfare  of  others,  and  very  muoh 
astonished  that  they  are  not  deeply  interested  in  you? 
You  must  not  use  these  words  of  Christ.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Let  us  look  at  one  or  two  of  the  occasions  on  whioh 
this  loneliness  was  felt. 

The  first  time  was  when  He  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  when  His  parents  found  Him  in  the  temple,  hear- 
ing  the  Doctors  and  asking  them  questions.  High 
thoughts  were  in  the  Child's  soul :  expanding  views  of 
life  ;  larger  views  of  duty,  and  His  own  destiny. 


TUK  l.LtlJKLlNI£4S  Ut'   l^UBli;'f> 


Wi 


■V*'*"*-^  is  9  luoiu^nti  in  ?very  true  life — to  ewup  i( 
,,in*^«.  yjjj,  early  —  ivheii  tha  uld  raHtine  of  Jwty  if 
j,ji  w*.V||[o  ciiougli  i  wliuu  tlie  parental  r«yE  sumus  tqq 
w,\>ecsauH9  the  Infinite  above  ia  arcliiug  ^^vq^  tUe 
.pnl*,  when  thu  oM  lurmuliis,  in  cruuiis,  tiftttniUiaina, 
•ud  irtKiles,  soeiii  to  be  niu-row,  ami  tliey  must  either 
f*  Uiro^va  (isiili^,  or  else  tranafomietl  lutp  living  hR^ 
orwlhing  tculilieu;  wiien  Uiq  curtlily  fbttber'^  uutltor- 
:(/  is  iieing  snperseded  by  tUo  oiLiixns  of  s,  l^Uier  in 
heaven.  , 

I'hiit  ia  a  lonely,  lonely  moment,  wlien  the  yqiwg 

soul  first  feet»  GoJ^when  this  earth  ia  tecognizeil 

luf  wi  "  Mwful  pUco,  yea,  tho  voiy  gata  of  lieiiven ; " 

whiiri   (lie    tlreiim-liicjtlur   ia  seen   planted  against  (Iiq 

^^hws,  unii  tre  wuku,  and  tlia  dream  liauntq  us  aa  a  m\Y 

^^■m  DMlity. 

^^pVott  mny  viuteot  the  approncli  of  thnt  moment  in  tho 

I     yanof;  man  or  tlie  young  ^volQan  by  the  awakeiiod 

■farit  of  inquiry;  by  a  certain  restlessness  of  looki 

[  ui  oiigut  oamestuesd  of  tone ;  by  the  devouring 

idy  of  ail  kmils  uf  booka;  by  the  waning  of  your 

1  iofluonoe,  ^liile  tho  inquirer  ia  asking  the  \T\xth 

t  FtuRlont  aai]  Teachers  in  the  vast  Temple  of  IIiq 

I  by  a  curtain  opinionativeness,  -which  is  auster** 

diaagrueable  enough ;   but  tlie  austevcat  moment 

f  tiia  fruit's  taitte  \a  that  in  w]iii;h  it  is  passing  from 

gmenacss  into  ripeneaa.    If  you  wait  in  patience,  ths 

•uBr  will  become  sweet.     KightJy  looked  at,  that  opiu- 

liranssa  \s  mora  truly  anguish ;  the  ti^arfnl  solitude 

r  the  insocurity  of  all  that  is  hniuan  ;  the  di6- 

'  that  lif^  is  real,  and  forms  of  social  and  roIJ- 

I  otiatonco  hollow.     The  old  moorings  are  tum 

y,  and  tlie  soul  ia  lUifting,  drifting,  drifting,  VRI7 
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often  without  compasS;  except  the  guidance  of  an  w^ 
Been  hand,  into  the  vast  infinite  of  God.  Then  coido 
the  lonely  words,  and  no  wonder,  "  How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business  ?  " 

2.  That  solitude  was  felt  by  Christ  in  trial.  In  the 
desert,  in  Pilate's  judgment-hall,  in  the  garden,  He 
was  alone;  and  alone  must  every  son  of  man  meet 
his.  trial-hour.  The  individuality  of  tho  soul  necessi- 
tates that.  Each  man  is  a  new  soul  in  this  world: 
untried,  with  a  boundless  Possible  before  him.  No 
one  can  predict  what  he  may  become,  prescribe  hia 
duties,  or  mark  out  his  obligations.  Each  man's  own 
nature  has  its  own  peculiar  rules ;  and  he  must  take 
up  his  life-plan  alone,  and  persevere  in  it  in  a  perfect 
privacy  with  which  no  stranger  intermeddleth.  Each 
man's  temptations  are  made  up  of  a  host  of  peculiari- 
ties,  internal  and  external,  which  no  other  mind  can 
measure.  You  are  tried  alone;  alone  you  pass  into 
the  desert ;  alone  you  must  bear  and  conquer  in  the 
Agony;  alone  you  must  be  sifted  by  the  world.  There 
are  moments  known  only  to  a  man's  own  self,  when 
he  sits  by  the  poisoned  springs  of  existence,  "  yearn- 
ing for  a  morrow  which  shall  free  him  from  the  strife." 
And  there  are  trials  more  terrible  than  tbat.  Not 
when  vicious  inclinations  are  opposed  to  holy,  but 
when  virtue  conflicts  with  virtue,  is  the  real  rending 
of  tho  soul  in  twain.  A  temptation,  in  which  the 
lower  nature  struggles  for  mastery,  can  be  met  by  tlio 
whole  united  force  of  the  spirit.  But  it  is  when  obedi- 
ence to  a  heavenly  Father  can  be  only  paid  by  disobo* 
dience  to  an  earthly  one ;  or  fidelity  to  duty  can  be 
only  kept  by  infidelity  to   some   entangling  engage 


;;^  av  tli0  ibsigbt  path  most  1;^  takeu  over  the 
ol  otliegni;  or  the  counsel  of  the  affi3ctiooat0 
fi^bnil  loost  be  met  with  a  ^'Get  thee  behind  me, 
^Srtm'"      f>l  it  is  then,  when  human  advice  is  wu^ 
^^^ihhlei  that  the  soul  feels  what  it  is  to  be  alone. 

•Qnoe  more  :-^  the  Bedeemer's  soul  was  alone  in 

^J^ng*     The  hour  had  come,  —  thej  were  all  gone, 

^%fed'He  was,  as  He  predicted,  left  alone.    All  that  is 

^^vnan  drops  from  us  in  that  hour.    Human  faces  flit 

*^d  jbde,  aad  the  sounds  of  the  world  become  con- 

Qiied.    "  I  shall  die  alone," — yes,  and  alone  you  live. 

*k1ii  philosopher  tells  us  that  no  atom  in  creation 

t4MKfaes  aooflier  atom, — they  only  approach  within  a 

^sertain  distance;  then  the  attraction  ceases,  and  an 

ifivisible  something  repels,  —  ttiey  only  seem  to  touch. 

^0  soul  touches  another  soul  except  at  one  or  two 

points,  and  those  cliiefly  external,  —  a  fearful  and  a 

lonely  tliought,  but  one  of  tlie  truest  of  life.    Death 

only  reaIi;sos  that  which  has  been  fact  all  along.    Tn 

the  central  deeps  of  our  being  we  are  alone. 

n.  The  spirit  or  temper  of  that  solitude. 

1*  Observe  its  grandeur.  I  am  alone,  yet  not  alone* 
Tiiore  is  a  feeble  and  sentimental  way  in  which  wo 
speak  of  the  Han  of  sorrows.  We  turn  to  the  Cross, 
iuid  tho  Agony,  and  tlio  Loneliness,  to  touch  the  softer 
foelingK  —  to  arouse  compassion.  You  degrade  thai 
lonelincHs  by  your  compassion.  Compassion !  com- 
passion for  Him !  Adore  if  you  will,  —  respect  and 
reverence  that  sublime  solitariness  with  which  none 
but  the  Father  was,  —  but  no  pity ;  let  it  draw  out  the 
firmer  and  manlier  graces  of  the  soul.  Even  tender 
sympathy  seems  out  of  place. 
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For  ovon  iu  human  things,  tho  strength  that  ib  in  a 
man  can  bo  only  learnt  when  he  is  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  and  left  alone.  What  a  man  can  do  in 
conjunction  with  others  does  not  test  tho  man.  Tell 
us  what  lio  can  do  alone.  It  is  ono  thing  to  defend 
tho  truth  when  )'ou  know  that  your  audience  are 
uh'(jady  prepossessed,  and  that  every  argument  will 
meet  a  wilHng  response ;  and  it  is  another  thing  to 
hold  the  truth  when  ti-uth  must  be  supported,  if  at  all, 
alone,  —  met  by  cold  looks  and  unsympathizing  sus- 
picion. It  is  one  thing  to  rush  on  to  danger  with  the 
shouts  and  tho  sympathy  of  numbers;  it  is  another 
thing  when  the  lonely  chieftiiin  of  the  sinking  ship 
sees  the  last  boat-full  disengage  itself,  and  folds  his  arms 
to  go  down  into  the  majesty  of  darkness,  crushed,  but 
not  subdued. 

Such  and  greater  far  was  the  strength  and  majesty 
of  the  Saviour's  solitariness.  It  was  not  the  trial  of 
the  lonely  hermit.  There  is  a  certain  gentle  and  pleas- 
ing melanclioly  in  the  life  which  is  lived  alone.  But 
there  are  tlie  forms  of  nature  to  speak  to  him;  and  he 
has  not  the  positive  opposition  of  mankind,  if  he  has 
the  absence  of  actual  sympathy.  It  is  a  solemn  thing, 
doubtless,  to  bo  apart  from  men,  and  to  feel  eternity 
rushing  by  like  an  arrowy  river.  But  the  solitude  of 
Christ  was  tlie  solitude  of  a  crowd.  In  that  single 
Iluman  bosom  dwelt  the  Thought  which  was  to  be  the 
germ  of  the  world's  life — a  thought  unshared,  misun- 
derstood, or  rejected.  Can  you  not  feel  the  grandeui 
of  those  words,  when  the  Man,  reposing  on  His  soli- 
tary strength,  felt  the  last  shadow  of  perfect  isolaticn 
pass  across  His  soul :  —  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  liast 
l^hoic  forsaken  mo  ?  " 
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tbrou 
■^     Th 


Xext,  leam  from  these  words  self-reliance.  "  Ye 
filiaJl  leave  me  alone."  Alone,  then,  tliu  Hon  of  Man 
wTia  content  to  be.  lie  throw  Himself  on  His  own 
aulitaiy  thought:  ditl  not  go  down  to  meet  the  worlil; 
I'tit  waited,  though  it  might  ho  for  agoa,  till  tho  world 
^lionld  come  round  to  nim.  Ho  appealed  to  tho  Fn- 
turo,  did  not  aim  at  seeming  consistent,  lefl  His  cun- 
tradictions  nnexplained:  —  I  came  from  the  Father, — 
1  leave  tho  world,  aud  go  to  the  Father.  "Now," 
said  they,  "  then  8|3eakoHt  no  proverb : "  that  ib,  enigma. 
But  many  a  hard  and  enigmatical  saying  before  lie 
had  spoken,  and  Ho  loft  them  all.  A  thread  runs 
trough  all  true  acta,  stringing  them  together  into  one 
lonious  chain :  bat  it  is  no*:  for  tho  Son  of  Ood  to 
anxious  to  prove  their  consietcncy  with  each  other. 
This  19  self-reliance  —  to  repose  calmly  ou  tho  thought 
which  is  deepest  in  our  bosoms,  and  bo  unmoved  if 
tho  world  will  not  accept  it  yet.  To  live  on  your  own 
convictions  against  tho  world,  is  to  overcome  the 
world  —  to  believe  tliutwliat  is  truest  in  you  is  true 
for  all :  to  abide  by  tliat,  and  not  be  over-anxious  to 
bo  beard  or  underetood,  or  sympathized  with,  certain 
tlutt  at  last  all  must  acknowledge  the  same,  and  that, 
while  you  stend  firm,  the  world  will  come  round  to 
on — that  is  indepundence.  It  is  not  diSicuU  to  get 
ly  mto  retiremout,  and  there  live  upon  your  owii 
ivictiona;  nor  is  it  diflicult  to  mix  with  men,  acd 
>w  their  convictions;  but  to  enter  into  the  world, 
there  Uva  out  firmly  and  fearlessly  according  to 
'our  own  coimcicHce —  that  is  Cliristian  greatness. 
Thfiro  is  a  cowardice  in  this  ago  which  is  not  Chris- 
tioQ.  Wo  shrink  from  tho  consequences  of  truth. 
Wo  look  roaud  and  cling  depondenlly.    We  ask  what 
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mea  will  think ;  what  others  will  my ;  wbethor  thoy 
will  not  stare  in  astonishment.  Perhaps  they  will} 
but  he  who  is  calculating  that  will  acoomphsh  nothiug 
in  this  Ufe.  The  Father  —  the  Father  which  is  with 
us  and  in  us  —  what  does  He  thijik  ?  God's  work  can* 
not  be  done  without  a  spirit  of  independence.  A  man 
is  got  some  way  in  the  Christian  lite  when  he  ha^ 
learned  to  say  humbly,  and  yet  majestically,  "  I  (Jar©  to 
be  alone." 

Lastly,  remark  the  humility  of  this  loneliness.  Had 
the  Son  of  Man  simply  said,  I  can  be  alone,  He  would 
have  said  no  more  than  any  proud,  self-relying  man 
can  say ;  but  when  He  added,  "  because  the  Father  19 
with  mo,"  that  independence  assumed  another  char- 
actor,  and  self-reliance  became  only  another  form 
of  reliance  upon  Gud.  Pistinguish  between  genuine 
and  spurious  humility.  There  is  a  false  humility  which 
says,  "  It  is  niy  own  poor  thought,  and  I  must  not  trust 
it,  I  must  distrust  my  own  reason  and  judgment,  be- 
cause they  are  my  own.  I  must  not  accept  the  dic- 
tates of  my  own  conscience ;  for  is  it  not  my  own,  and 
is  not  trust  in  self  the  great  fault  of  our  fallen  nature?" 

Very  well.  Now,  rumeuil)er  something  else.  There 
is  a  Spirit  which  bcareth  witness  w^ith  our  spirits; 
tliere  is  a  God  who  "  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us;  " 
there  is  a  "  Light  which  liglitetli  every  man  which 
Cometh  into  the  world."  Do  not  bo  unnaturally  hum- 
ble. The  tliouglit  of  your  own  mind  perchance  is  the 
Thought  of  God.  To  rofu.<o  to  follow  tliat  may  be  to 
disown  God.  To  take  tlie  judgment  and  conscience 
of  other  men  to  live  by,  where  is  the  humility  of  that? 
Prom  whence  did  their  conscience  and  judgment  come? 
Whs  the  fouutain  from  which  they  drew  exhausted  for 


yon?  If  they  refused  like  you  to  rely  on  tbeir  own 
coiiacience,  and  you  rely  upon  it,  how  are  you  sura 
tluit  it  is  more  the  Mind  of  God  tiuui  your  own  which 
you  have  rofueed  to  hear? 

I*ok  at  it  iu  another  Wiiy.     The  charm  of  the  worda 

"f  great  men  —  thuae  gnwid  Bayiiigs  which  are  recog* 

uixed  as  true  iie   Boon  as   hoard  —  is  this,  that  ycu 

tecogaiza  thera  sia  wisdom  which  paaaed  across  your 

uwn  mind.     Ton  feet  tluvt  they  aro  your  owu  thoughta 

ti>me  back  to  you,  else  you  would  not  at  onco  admit 

iham :  "  All  that  floated  acrosa  me  beftire,  only  I  could 

unt  say  it,  and  did  not  feel  contidont  enough  to  assert 

it,  or  had  not  conviction  enough  to  put  into  wordg." 

M,  Ood  epokc   to  you  what  He  did  to  them :  only 

kt>/  botieved  it,  aaid  it,  trusted  tlie  Word  within  tliem, 

1  yoo  did  not.    Be  Bure  that  often  when  you  nay, 

^  'iM  only  my  own  poor  thouglit,  and  1  am  alone," 

r  real  correcting  tliought  ie  this,  "  Alone,  but  tlia 

lar  ia  with  me/'  —  tlieiefore  I  coo  live  hy  thht 

f  conviction. 

Iiere  ie  no  danger  in  this,  whatever  timid  minds 

r  think  —  no  danger  of  mistake,  if  tJiO  character  b* 

-ae  one.     For  wo  aro  not  in   uncertainty  in  thii 

Mtter.     It  has  been  given  us  to  know  our  base  from 

'  noble   hours:  to  distinguish  between  the  voice 

icb  tfl  from  above,  and  tliat  which  speaks  from  be- 

W,  out  of  the  abyss  of  onr  animal  and  selfish  nature. 

mnel  could  distinguish  between  the  impulse — quite 

mniui  one  —  which  would   have  made  him  select 

3  ont  of  Jesse's  sons,  and  the  deeper  judgment  by 

kuch  "  the  Lord  said,  Look  not  on  his  countenance, 

•  oo   Ihe  height  of  his  stature,  for  I  have  refused 

Doubtless  deep  truth  of  character  is  required 
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for  this :  for  the  whispering  voices  get  mixed  together, 
and  we  dare  not  abide  by  our  own  thoughts,  becauso 
wo  think  them  our  own,  and  not  God's :  and  this  be- 
cause  we  only  now  and  then  endeavor  to  know  in 
earnest.  It  is  only  given  to  the  habitually  tnie  to 
know  the  diflerence.  He  knew  it,  because  all  Hia 
blessed  life  long  He  could  say,  "  My  judgment  is  just, 
because  I  seek  not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Hira 
which  sent  me." 

The  practical  result  and  inference  of  all  this  is  a 
very  simple,  but  a  very  deep  one :  the  deepest  of  exist- 
ence. Let  life  be  a  life  of  faith.  Do  not  go  timorously 
about,  inquiring  what  others  think,  and  what  others 
believe,  and  what  others  say.  It  seems  the  easiest,  it 
is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  life  to  do  this  —  believe  in 
God.  God  is  near  you.  Throw  yourself  fearlessly 
upon  Him.  Trembling  mortal,  there  is  an  unknown 
might  within  your  soul,  which  will  wake  when  you 
command  it.  The  day  may  come  when  all  that  is  hu- 
man— man  and  woman — will  fall  oflf  from  you,  as  they 
did  from  Him.  Let  His  strength  be  yours.  Be  inde* 
pendent  of  them  all  now.  The  Father  is  with  yooi 
Look  to  Him,  and  He  will  save  you. 


[Pnishfid  OuIubvT  20,  1B50.] 


THE  MEW  COMMANDMENT  OF  LOVE  TO  UNU  ANOTHER. 

3omM  ilii.  M.  —  "A  oeir  ooiumaoiliueiit  I  give  auto  yuu,  thai  ye  Ion 
Mia  »DMb«r  i  M  I  UTe  loved  ;on,  tint  je  alu  love  one  knotlur." 

These   words   dorive    imprcBsiveiiosa   from   Ii&ving 

ten  epokeit  immediately  before  the  Inat  Supper,  aud 

[mi  tlie  eve  of  the  great  Sacrilice :  the  coimuandmeDt 

'  Love  isHUcd  appropriately  at  the  time  of  the  Feoat 

r  tiove,  and  not  loug  before  the  great  Act  of  Love. 

I^or  the  love  of  Christ  waa  no  Hue   saying :    it  cost 

rJUm  Uis  life  to  Bay  those  words  with  meaning,  "Ab  I 

~iave  loved  you." 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  graep  the 
■eaning  of  this  command,  arising  from  tho  fiict  that 
rWords  change  their  meaning.  Our  Lord  affixed  a  new 
[•ignificauco  to  the  word  Love.  It  liad  been  in  use, 
rof  course,  before,  but  the  new  eeose  in  which  He  naed 
^'H  mado  it  a  new  word. 

His  law  IB  not  adequately  represented  by  the  word 
iOVb  ;  because  love  is,  by  conventional  usago,  appro- 
itkted  to  one  species  of  human  atfection,  which,  iii 
tbo  coinmoner  men,  id  the  most  selfish  of  all  our  feel- 
ings i  in  the  best,  too  exclusive  and  individual  to  rep> 
t  that  charity  which  ia  nuivorsal. 

(2781 
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Nor  18  charity  a  perfect  symbol  of  his  meaning; 
for  charity  by  use  is  identified  with  another  form  of 
love,  which  is  but  a  portion  of  it,  —  almsgiving,^ 
and  too  saturated  with  that  meaning  to  bo  entirely 
disengaged  from  it,  even  when  we  use  it  most  accu- 
rately. 

Benevolence  or  philanthrb'py,  in  derivation,  como 
nearer  to  the  idea :  but  yet  you  feel  at  once  that  these 
words  fall  short ;  they  are  too  tame  and  cool ;  toe 
merely  passive,  as  states  of  feeling  rather  thaa  forms 
of  life. 

Wo  have  no  sufficient  word.  There  is,  therefore; 
no  help  for  it,  but  patiently  to  strive  to  master  the 
meaning  of  this  miglity  word  Love,  in  the  only  light 
tliat  is  left  U6,  the  light  of  the  Saviour*s  life :  ^'  As  I 
have  loved  you ;  "  that  alone  expounds  it. 

Wo  will  dispossess  our  minds  of  all  preconceived 
notions ;  remove  all  low  associations,  all  partial  and 
conventional  ones.  If  we  would  understand  this  law, 
it  must  be  ever  a  ^*  new  "  commandment,  ever  receiw 
ing  fresh  light  and  meaning  from  His  life. 

Take,  I.  The  novelty  of  the  law  —  "  That  ye  love 
one  another." 

II.  The  spirit  or  measure  of  it  —  "  As  I  have  loved 
you.'^ 

1.  Its  novelty.  A  "  new  commandment : "  yet  that 
law  was  old.     See  1  John  ii.  7,  8. 

1.  It  was  now  us  a  historical  iact.  We  talk  of  the 
a})()stolic  mission  as  a  matter  of  course ;  we  say  that 
tiio  apostles  were  ordered  to  go  and  plant  churches; 
and  so  we  dismiss  the  great  fact.  But  we  forget 
that  the  commauJ  \vas  mtber  tie  result  of  a  spnil 
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working  from  within,  than  of  an  iojunction  working 
from  without.     That  spirit  was  Love. 

Aud  when  that  new  spirit  was  in  the  world,  soo  how 
straightway  it  created  a  now  tlung.  Mou  before  that 
liad  travelled  into  foreign  comitrioa:  the  naturalist, 
to  collect  specimens ;  the  historian,  to  accumu'ato 
I'acta;  lLo  philosopher,  to  hive  up  wisdom,  or  elao  bo 
liail  stayed  in  his  cell  or  grove  to  paint  pictures  of 
Wutiful  love.  But  the  spectacle  of  an  Apostle  Paul 
cruagiug  oceans,  not  to  conquer  kingdoms,  uor  to  hive 
op  knowledge,  but  to  impart  life,  —  not  to  accumulato 
stores  for  self,  but  to   givo,  and  to   spend  itimaelf,  ^ — ■ 

I  Was  new  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  celestial 
6»  had  touched  the  hearts  of  men,  and  their  hcai-ta 
ptDSd ;  and  it  caught,  and  spread,  and  would  not  stop. 
hthey  went,  that  glorious  band  of  brothers,  in  their 
■uigQ  enterprise,  over  oceans,  and  through  forests, 
Bwtratiug  into  the  dungeon,  and  to  the  throne  \  to 
Rl  hat  of  the  savage  feeding  on  human  3esh,  and  to 
EEg  shore  lined  with  the  skin-clad  inhabitants  of  these 
far  Idles  of  Britain.  Bead  the  account  given  by  Ter- 
'iillian  of  tho  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  tho 
tlinstiana  increased  and  swarmed,  and  you  are  ro- 
luindvd  of  one  of  those  vast  armies  of  ants  whlcti 
movo  across  a  country  in  irresistible  myriads,  drowned 

kUionsjands  in  rivers,  cut  off  by  fire,  consumed  by 
1  and  beast,  and  yot  fresh  hordes  succeeding  inter- 
ably  to  supply  their  place. 

A   new   voice   was   heard;    a  new   yearning   upon 
earth  ;  man  pining  at  being  severed  from  his  brother, 

f  hinging  to  burst  the  false  distinctions  which  had 
tho   l»C8t  hearts   from  each   other  so  long;   an 
it  cry  of  life --the  cry  of  the  young  Church  at 
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God.  And  atl  this  from  Judea — the  narrowest,  most 
bigoted;  most  intolerant  nation  on  the  fiice  of  Una 
earth. 

Now,  I  say  that  this  was  historically  a  now  toing. 

2.  It  was  new  in  extent.  It  was,  in  literal  words, 
an  old  commandment,  given  before  both  to  Jew  and 
Gentile.  To  the  Jew  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Lev.  xix.  18. 
To  the  Gentile,  in  the  recognition  which  was  so  often 
made  of  the  beauty  of  the  law  in  its  partial  application, 
as  in  the  case  of  friendship,  patriotism,  domestio 
attachment,  and  so  on. 

But  the  diiference  lay  in  the  extent  in  which  these 
words  "  one  another  "  were  understood.  By  them,  or 
rather  by  ** neighbor,''  the  Jew  meant  his  countryman; 
and  narrowed  that  down  again  to  his  friends  among 
Ills  countrymen;  so  that  the  well-known  Uabbinical 
gh)H3  upon  these  words,  current  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
was,  "  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine 
enemy."  And  what  the  Gentile  understood  by  the 
extent  of  the  law  of  love,  wo  may  learn  from  the  well- 
known  words  of  their  be^t  and  wisest,  who  thanked 
heaven  that  he  was  born  a  man,  and  not  a  brute;  a 
Greek,  and  not  a  barbarian ;  as  if  to  be  a  barbarian 
were  identical  with  being  a  brute. 

Now,  listen  to  Chrii^t's  exposition  of  the  word 
neighbor.  <*  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thon 
fihalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy,  Biif 
T  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies."  And  He  went 
further.  As  a  spocimon  of  a  neighbor  he  specially 
selected  one  of  that  nation  whom,  as  a  theologiau 
and  a  patriot,  every  Jew  hitd  been  taught  to  liate. 
And  just  as  the  a\.ylicu,ion  of  electricity  to  the 
innumerable  wants  vt  nupoan  life,  and  to  new  socU 
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«  rockoiieU  a  now  disoovory  and  invention  of  modern 
ini8«  (lliuugli  the  fuct  has  been  faraiiiikr  for  iigea  to 
ii'!  lodum  child  in  the  tureat  of  tLo  fur  west,  aiid 
-['jiliird  by  him  for  ages  to  his  chihlish  sporta),  lio  lh« 
.xteiidiim  of  this  grand  priooiple  of  love  to  all  the 
i'i>ujltle  oosea  of  life,  and  to  all  pussihie  |joi'eoii>i,  •*— 
ven  though  the  principle  wna  known  itnd  ajiiJiod  lung 
t'cfbre,  iu  love  to  fHeude,  country,  and  relations,  ■—  ii 
tmly  and  properly  a  new  oommandment  —  a  discov* 
nj,  a  gospel,  a  revelation. 

3.  It  is  new  iu  being  made  the  central  principle  of 
k^tcm.  Kever  bad  obedience  before  been  trusted 
^  &  priocipio ;  it  htul  always  been  hedged  round  by 
*  law.  The  religion  of  Chrlat  is  not  a  Iftw,  but  u 
•piiit, —  not  a  creed,  bnt  a  life.  To  the  one  motive 
■^flort:  God  Ima  inlru^lod  the  whole  work  of  win- 
Mi((  the  soub  of  Hirt  redu-emed.  The  heart  of  man 
"Mlnndo  for  love;  punte  and  pinee  for  it:  —  only  in 
llio  love  of  Christ,  and  not  in  reatrictions,  can  hig 
•Wl  vxpanrl.  Now,  it  waa  reserved  ft)r  One  to  pierce, 
•W  the  glnnoe  of  intuition,  dowu  into  the  springs  of 
IWnaB  netlon,  tuid  to  proclaim  the  Bimplicity  of  ita 
Bi^nsry.  "Love,"  said  the  apoBtle  after  Him, — 
"Love  is  tile  Rilfilling  of  the  law." 

Wa  are  told  that  in  the  new  commandment  the  old 
;'^ri*he'<;  that,  under  the  law  of  love,  man  i»  fVea 
'iin  Hn;  law  yf  work-*.     Let  ua  80e  how. 

Take  any  I'umTniuitlinont,  —  for  example,  the  sixth, 

flowBlti,  the  i?i{»hth.  1  may  abstain  from  ninrdor 
tboft,  doterrod  by  law ;  beeanae  law  has  nnnoxed 
^MD  certain  pi>n)dtied.  But  I  may  also  riso  into 
•pint  of  Charity;  then  I  am  free  from  the  law. 
kw  wo*  not  made  for  a  righteous  aian ;  the  kw 
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CO  more  biuds  or  restrains  me,  now  that  I  lore  Sij 
neighbor,  than  the  dike  built  to  keep  in  the  sea  at 
high  tide  restrains  it  when  that  sea  ha?  uuuk  to  low- 
water  mark. 

Or  the  seventh.  You  may  kee]  that  law  from 
dread  of  discovery,  —  or  you  may  loam  a  higher 
Love :  aLd  then  you  caiinot  injure  a  human  soul  — you 
cannot  degrade  a  human  spirit.  Charity  has  made  tho 
old  commandment  superfluous.  In  tho  strong  lan- 
guage of  St.  John,  you  cannot  sin,  because  you  aro 
born  of  God. 

It  was  the  proclamation  of  this,  the  great  living 
principle  of  human  obedience,  not  with  tho  pedantry 
of  a  philosopher,  nor  the  exaggeration  of  an  oratori 
but  in  the  simple  reality  of  life,  which  made  this  com- 
mandment of  Christ  a  new  commandment. 

II.  The  spirit  jv  measure  of  the  law,  — "  cw  I  havo 
loved  you." 

Broadly,  tho  love  of  Christ  was  the  spirit  of  giving 
all  he  had  to  give.  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend." 
Christ's  love  was  not  a  sentiment ;  it  was  a  self-giv- 
ing. To  that  His  adversaries  bore  testimony  :  —  "  He 
saved  others ;  Himself  He  cannot  save."  Often  as  we 
have  read  these  words,  did  it  ever  strike  us,  —  and,  if 
not^  does  it  not  bring  a  flash  of  surprise  when  we  per- 
ceive it, — that  those  words,  meant  as  taunt,  were  really 
the  noblest  panegyric,  a  higher  testimony  and  more 
adequate  far  than  even  that  of  the  centurion  ?  "  He 
saved  others;  Himself  He  cannot  save."  The  first 
clause  contained  tho  answer  to  the  second  —  "Him- 
self H^  cawnot  save  |  "    Qow  cQuid  He,  haying  8aY§4 
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others?  How  can  any  keep  what  ho  givos?  How 
cau  any  liva  for  sell',  when  he  is  living  for  others? 
Uiicoiiecioiialy,  those  enemies  were  enunciating  the 
vory  prinuiplo  of  Clirisiinnity,  the  grand  law  of  oi\ 
existence,  tiiat  only  by  losing  self  you  can  siivo  otJiors ; 
that  only  hy  giving  life  you  can  bless.  Love  gives 
ilAcir.  The  mother  spends  herself  in  giving  life  to 
ber  child  ;  the  soldier,  for  his  country  ;  nay,  even  the 
artist  produces  nothing  destined  for  immortality,  noth- 
ing that  will  live,  except  so  far  as  he  has  forgotten 
Jiipi^lf,  and  merged  his  very  being  in  his  work, 

■   He  saved  others  ;  Himseif  He  cannot  save."    That 
waa  the  love  of  Christ.     Now,  to  descend  to  partio- 

k  That  spirit  of  eelf-giviog  mnuifests  itself  in  the 
iKpe  of  considerate  kindliness.  Take  three  cases:  — 
Rnt,  that  in  which  He  fed  the  people  with  broad. 
^I  luive  compasaion  on  the  multitude,  because  tlioy 
Hitinuc  with  me  now  three  days,  and  have  nothing 
^mt."  There  was  a  tenderness  which,  not  absorbed 
b  His  own  great  designs,  considered  a  number  of 
I  paiticulars  of  their  slate — imagined,  provided; 
this  for  the  satisfaction  of  tho  lowest  wants. 
I,  to  tlie  disciples:  "Come  yc  yo\irselvoa  apart 
>  a  desert  place,  and  rest  a  while."  He  wuuld  not 
iT-work  them  in  tho  sublimest  service.  Ho  did  not 
Fudge  from  duty  their  interval  of  relaxation ;  Ho 
WD  tenderly  enforced  it.  Lastly,  His  dying  words: 
ihold  thy  mother  1  Woman,  behold  thy  son!" 
t  sontences.  He  was  too  exhausted  to  say  moro. 
t  in  that  honr  of  death-torture  Ho  could  think  of 
p  desolate  state  when  Ho  was  gone,  and,  with  deli-* 
,  tbonglitfut  attention,  provide  for  her  well-being. 
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There  are  "people  who  would  do  great  acts;  but, 
because  they  wait  for  great  opportunities,  life  passeSi 
and  the  acts  of  love  are  not  done  at  all.  Observe, 
this  considerateness  of  Christ  was  shown  in  liHie 
things.  And  such  are  the  parts  of  human  life.  Op- 
portunities for  doing  grtaily  seldom  occur  —  life  is 
made  up  of  infinitesimals.  If  you  compute  the  sum 
of  happiness  in  any  given  day,  you  will  find  that  it  was 
composed  of  small  attentions,  —  kind  looks,  which 
made  the  heart  swell,  and  stirred  into  health  that  sonr, 
rancid  film  of  misanthropy,  which  is  apt  to  coagulate 
t)n  the  stream  of  our  inward  life,  as  surely  as  we  live 
in  heart  apart  from  our  fellow-creatures.  DoubHess. 
the  memory  of  each  one  of  us  will  furnish  him  with 
the  picture  of  some  member  of  a  family  whose  very 
presence  seemed  to  shed  happiness:  —  a  daughter, 
perhaps,  whose  light  step  even  in  the  distance  irra- 
diated every  one's  countenance.  What  was  the  secret 
of  such  a  one's  power?  What  had  she  done  ?  Abso- 
lutely nothing ;  but  radiant  smiles,  beaming  good 
humor,  the  tact  of  divining  what  every  one  felt  and 
every  one  wanted,  told  that  she  liad  got  out  of  self, 
and  learned  to  think  for  others  ;  so  that  at  one  time  it 
showed  itself  in  deprecating  the  quarrel,  which  lower- 
ing brows  and  raised  tones  already  showed  to  be 
impending,  by  sweet  words ;  at  another,  by  smoothing 
an  invalid's  pillow ;  at  another,  by  soothing  a  sobbing 
child ;  at  another,  by  humoring  and  softening  a  father 
who  had  returned  weary  and  ill-tempered  from  the 
irritating  cares  of  business.  None  but  she  saw  those 
things.     None  but  a  loving  heart  could  see  them. 

That  was  the  secret  of  her  heavenly  power.  CaH 
jrou  those  things  homely  trifles,  —  too  homely  for  m 
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■ennon  7  By  reference  to  the  chamcter  of  CbriBt,  they 
vise  into  Boirietliing  quite  subHme.  For  that  m  loving 
•■  He  iovcd,  Ajjii  remark,  too,  tbose  trifles  prepare 
tor  larger  deevls.  The  one  who  will  he  found  in  triaJ 
Ottpablo  of  great  acts  of  love,  is  ever  tlie  one  who  in 
ntw&ys  doing  coDsidenite  small  ones.  The  houI  which 
'IMmred  itself  oat  to  death  upon  the  cross  for  Ihc  liumnu 
noe,  was  the  spirit  of  Him  who  thought  of  the  wantB 
of  tlie  people,  contrived  for  tlie  rest  of  the  disciples, 
tad  was  tboiightit]!  for  a  mother. 
Ones  again :  —  It  was  a  love  never  foiled  by  ttie 
88  of  those  on  whom  it  had  been  onco 
It  was  a  love  which  fenltfi,  descrtiou,  deni^, 
Iness,  could  not  chill,  even  thougii  (bey  wrung 
fiifrfaeart.  He  had  chogen ;  and  He  trusted.  Even  Jn 
ordinary  manhood,  that  is  a  finely-tempored  heart,  one 
«f  no  ordinary  mould,  which  cin  say,  "  It  over  waa  my 
,  and  shall  be  Rtil),  when  I  do  trnet  a  man  to  trust 
wholly."  Aud  yet  there  waa  everything  to  shako 
Bis  trust  in  hnnmnity.  The  Pharisees  c^led  him  Good 
Huter,  and  were  circnmvonting  hira  all  tlte  whilo. 
Tba  people  ehonted  hosannas,  ajid  (hreo  days  after 
V&Hs  were  shrieking  for  hi»  blobd.  One  diwciple  who 
dipped  in  the  eame  dish,  and  been  trusted  witJi  Qie 
lels,  betrayed  and  deceived  Hira;  another 
ashamed  of  Hhn ;  three  fell  asleep  wliil«  He  was 
lireparing  for  death, -~ all  foisook  Him.  Yet  nofbinR 
femore  snrpnBing  than  that* unshaken,  I  liad  wull-nij^i 
^ttid  vdetirtaie,  trust  with  which  Ho  clung  to  fli.-«  hopes 
Xif  mrr  nature,  and  bcliered  in  the  face  of  deiaomtn- 
tion. 

in  lift,  ther*  cornea,  ef^jecially  to  Maai- 
iv»  TmturoA,  a  tempttition  to  distrast     In  yotmg  ^tfe, 
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we  throw  ourselves  with  unbounded  and  glorious  oon- 
fidenee  on  such  as  we  think  well  of,  —  an  error  soon 
corrected ;  for  we  soon  find  out  —  too  soon  —  that  men 
and  women  are  not  what  they  seem.  Then  comes  dis- 
appointment;  and  the  danger  is  a  reaction  of  deso- 
lating and  universal  mistrust.  For,  if  we  look  on  the 
doings  of  man  with  a  merely  worldly  eye,  and  pierce 
below  the  surface  of  character,  we  are  apt  to  feel  bitter 
scorn  and  disgust  for  our  fellow-creatures.  We  have 
lived  to  see  human  hollowness;  the  ashes  of  the  Dead 
Sea  shore ;  the  falseness  of  what  seemed  so  fair ;  the 
mouldering  beneath  the  whited  sepulchre :  and  no  won 
der  if  we  are  tempted  to  think  "  friendship  ofl  a  cheat 
—  smiles  hypocrisy  —  words  deceit;"  and  they  who 
are  what  is  called  knowing  in  life  contract,  by  degrees, 
as  the  result  of  their  experience,  a  hollow  distrust  of 
men,  and  learn  to  sneer  at  apparently  good  motives. 
That  demoniacal  sneer  which  we  have  seen  —  ay,  per- 
haps felt —  curling  the  lip,  at  times,  "Doth  Job  serve 
God  for  naught  ?  " 

The  only  preservative  from  this  withering  of  the 
heart  is  Love.  Love  is  its  own  perennial  fount  of 
strength.  The  strength  of  affection  is  a  proof  not  of 
the  worthiness  of  the  object,  but  of  the  largeness  of 
the  soul  which  loves.  Love  descends,  not  ascends. 
The  might  of  a  river  depends  not  on  the  quality  of 
the  soil  through  which  it  passes,  but  on  the  inexhausl^ 
ibleness  and  depth  of  the  spring  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. The  greater  mind  cleaves  to  the  smaller  with 
more  force  than  the  other  to  it.  A  parent  loves  the 
child  more  than  the  child  the  parent ;  and  partly  be- 
cause the  parent's  heart  is  larger,  not  because  the  child 
is  worthier.   The  Saviour  loved  His  disciples  infinitely 
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More  tlran  Hit  disdpleB  Him,  becAVie  His  htatt  vnm 
iaSmUAy  larger.  Ziove  tnisU  on,  —  ever  hopes  and 
mrpeeti  better  things ;  and  this,  a  troet  springing  iVoiii 
{todf,  sod  out  of  ite  own  deeps  alone. 

And  more  than  this.  It  is  thb  trtating  love  that 
tmkea  men  what  they  are  trustod  to  be,  so  roalising 
itself.  Woald  yea  make  men  trtutworthy  ?  Tmst 
tbv::.  Would  70a  make  them  true?  Believe  them. 
IUa  I'M  the  real  force  of  that  sublime  battle-cry  vhicL 
no  ftigliflhman  hears  without  emotion.  When  the  crewB 
of  the  fleet  of  Britain  knew  tiiat  they  were  expectof  to 
do  their  daty,  thoy  did  their  duty.  They  felt  in  that 
spiritstjrring  sentence  that  they  were  tmsted:  and 
the  simultaneous  clicer  Uiat  rose  from  every  ship  was  a 
Ibrertinner  of  victory, — the  battle  was  Iial&won  already. 
They  went  to  serve  a  country  wliich  expected  from 
tbom  great  thingn ;  and  tliey  did  great  things.  Those 
pregnant  wordo  raised  an  cnthuaiasm  for  the  chieftain 
who  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  men  in  trust,  which  a 
doable  line  of  Iiostilo  ships  coald  not  appall,  nor  decks 
drenched  in  blood  oxtinguisli. 

And  it  is  on  this  principle  that  Christ  wins  the  hearts 
of  His  redeemed.  Ho  trusted  the  doubting  Thomas ; 
and  Thomas  arose  with  a  fiiith  worthy  "of  his  Lord 
and  his  God."  Ho  would  not  suffer  even  the  lie  of 
Peter  to  shako  his  conviction  flint  Peter  might  lovo 
Him  yet;  and  Peter  answered  to  that  sublime  forgivo- 
DCtB.  His  last  prayer  was  extenuation  and  hope  for 
th«  nice  who  had  rejected  Him,' — and  tlio  kingdoms 
of  the  world  arc  become  His  own.  He  has  loved  us, 
God  knows  why  —  I  do  not;  and  wo,  all  unwortliy 
though  we  ho,  respond  feintly  to  that  love,  and  try  to 
be  what  He  would  have  ns. 
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Therefore,  come  what  may,  hold  fiiBt  to  love.  Thoti^ 
men  should  rend  your  heart,  let  them  not  embitter  or 
harden  it  We  win  by  tenderness ;  we  conquer  by  for- 
giveness. 0,  strive  to  enter  into  something  of  that 
large  celestial  Charity  which  is  meek,  enduring,  unre- 
taliating,  and  which  even  the  overbearing  world  can- 
not withstand  forever.  Learn  the  new  commandment 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Not  to  love,  but  to  love  as  He 
loved.  Go  forth  in  this  spirit  to  your  life-duties;  go 
forth,  children  of  the  Cross,  to  carry  everything  before 
you,  and  win  victories  for  God  by  the  conquering 
power  of  a  love  hke  His. 


XVII. 

LFTwdi«47«i*lB,ItS10 

OB  lOSSAQE  09  TH£  CHOBCH  TO  HKN  Of  WEALTH.* 

■  But  KIT.  10,  11.  — "And  Nftbal  aiuwared  Dkrid'i  nmnK  m4 
1^  Who  Ib  Dk«id  T  uid  who  is  the  ion  of  JeoseT  Then  be  niftnj 
MTuts  now-a^a7«  Uut  brc«k  ftwny  eierj  mm  thMn  hii  master, 
ftall  I  than  Uke  tn;  bread,  tod  in;  water,  and  m^  fleah  that  I  han 
UUed  br  my  thwnra,  and  giTs  it  unto  men  whom  I  know  not  wImbn 
UiijbeT" 

I  HATE  selected  this  passage  for  our  subject  this 
^enJDg,  becnuse  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  cases  to- 
corded  in  the  Bible  ib  which  the  interests  of  the 
^ployer  and  the  employed —  the  man  of  wealth  and 
HK  man  of  work  —  stood,  or  Beemed  to  staad,  in  antag- 
^!*m  to  each  other. 

It  waa  n  period  in  wliich  an  old  system  of  things  was 
Ijreaking  up,  and  the  new  one  was  not  yet  established, 
Tlie  patriarclial  rolatiooship  of  tutelage  and  depend- 
once  WHS  gone,  and  monarchy  was  not  yet  in  firm 
existence.     S^aul  was  on  tho  throne  ;  but  his  mle  was 


*  Thii  aabieat  wju  eontinaed  on  tha  IbllowiDg  Sanduy.  Bj  acoident, 
the  MtitinuiktioD  wai  omitteil  from  the  Grat  edition  of  ToL  I.,  and  inwrted 
at  the  beginniii);  u(  Vol  11.  It  has  bc«n  thought  better  to  ooutltin*  that 
HraagcoKul,  mcrei}-  drawing  itlteatian  to  the  Ikct,  that  the  oonolurioo  of 


tbft  mAJKt  ia  to  be  mnght  in  Vol.  IL 
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irregular  and  disputed.  Many  things  were  sic  ly 
growing  up  into  custom  which  had  not  yet  the  force 
of  law  ;  and  the  first  steps  by  which  custom  passes 
into  law,  from  precedent  to  precedent,  are  often  st^ps 
at  every  one  of  which  struggle  and  resistance  must 
toke  place. 

The  hifitory  of  the  chapter  is  briefly  this.  Nabal 
th?  wealthy  sheep-master,  fed  his  flocks  in  the  pastures 
of  Carmcl.  David  was  leader  of  a  band  of  men  who 
got  their  living  by  the  sword  on  the  same  hills,  —  out- 
laws, whose  excesses  he  in  some  degree  restrained 
and  over  whom  he  retained  a  leader's  influence.  A 
rude,  irregular  honor  was  not  unknown  among  those 
fierce  men.  They  honorably  abstained  from  injuring 
NabaPs  flocks.  They  did  more  :  they  protected  them 
from  all  harm  against  the  marauders  of  ^le  neighbor- 
hood. By  the  confession  of  NabaPs  o^m  herdsmen, 
"  they  were  a  wall  unto  tliein  both  by  night  and  day, 
all  the  time  they  were  with  them  keeping  their 
flocks." 

And  thus  a  kind  of  Right  grew  up,  —  irregular 
enough,  but  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim  on  Nabal  for 
remuneration  of  these  services ;  a  new  claim,  not 
admitted  by  him ;  reckoned  by  him  an  exaction,  which 
could  be  enforced  by  no  law,  only  by  that  law 
which  is  above  all  st^itute-law,  deciding  according  to 
emergencies — an  indefinable,  instinctive  sense  of  Pair- 
ness  and  Justice.  But  as  there  was  no  law,  and  each 
man  was  to  himself  a  law,  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  his 
own  rights,  what  help  was  there  but  that  disputes 
should  rise  between  the  wealthy  proprietors  and  their 
self-constituted  champions,  with  exaction  and  tyranny 
on  the  one  sidei  churlishness  and  parsimony  on  the 
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ler?  Hence  a  fruitful  and  ever  fresh  source  of 
iggle  :  the  one  class  Btruggling  to  ttiko  oa  much, 
id  the  otber  to  give  as  little,  aa  possible.  In  modera 
giiiLge,  tlio  Riglits  of  Labor  were  in  conflict  with 
Eigiita  of  Pi-operty. 
The  story  pr.ocoeda  thus:  —  Duvid  presented  ti  do- 
Qaud,  nioderato  and  courteous  euougli  (v.  6,  7,  6).  It 
jtaa  refused  by  Nubal,  and  added  to  tuo  rufugal  were 
>ftobe  inaultiug  taunts  of  low  birth  aud  outcast 
JxuiditioD  which  are  worse  than  injury,  aud  stiiig^ 
'JB&kiag  men's  blood  run  fire.  One  court  of  appeal 
'fna  left.  There  remained  nothing  but  the  trial  by 
"  Gird  ye  on,"  said  David,  "  every  man  his 
'ord." 

Mow,  observe  the  fearful,  hopeless  character  of  tlua 
;1q.  The  question  had  come  to  tliis:  whether 
iTid,  witli  hia  ferocious,  needy  six  hundred  moun- 
leers,  united  by  tho  sense  of  wrong,  or  Nabal,  with 
well-fed  and  trained  hirelings,  bound  by  interest  to 
not  love,  were  stronger  ?  Which  waa  tha 
ore  powerful,  want  whetted  by  insult,  or  selfiahnesa 
t>«iaii>ored  by  abundance? — they  who  wished  to  keep 
wy  force,  or  they  who  wished  to  take?  An  awful 
uncertain  spectacle  j  but  the  spectacle  which  la 
Qkhibttod  in  every  country  where  Ilights  are  keenly 
Cult  and  Duties  lightly — where  insolent  demand  is  met 
ly  insulting  defiuuee.  Wherever  classes  are  held  apart 
by  rivalry  and  eelfishuess,  instead  of  drawn  together 
by  tho  1-aw  of  Love,  —  wherever  there  has  not  been 
e»b»bliuhed  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  only  a  kingdom 
of  the  world,— there  exists  the  forces  of  inevttabls 
collision. 
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I.  The  causes  of  this  false  social  state. 

II.  The  message  of  the  Church  to  the  man  of  wealth. 

I.  False  basis  on  which  social  superiority  was  held 
to  rest. 

Throughout,  Nabal's  conduct  was  built  upon  the 
assumption  of  his  own  superiority.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth.  David  was  dependent  on  his  own  da^ly 
efforts.  Was  not  that  enough  to  settle  the  question 
of  superiority  and  inferiority?  It  was  enough  on 
both  sides  for  a  long  time,  till  the  falsehood  of  th% 
assumption  became  palpable  and  intolerable.  But  pal- 
pable and  intolerable  it  did  become,  at  last. 

A  social  falsehood  will  be  borne  long,  even  with 
considerable  inconvenience,  until  it  forces  itself  obtru- 
sively on  men's  attention,  and  can  be  endured  no  longer. 
The  exact  point  at  which  this  social  falsehood,  that 
wealth  constitutes  superiority,  and  has  a  right  to  the 
subordination  of  inferiors,  becomes  intolerable,  varies 
according  to  several  circumstances. 

The  evils  of  poverty  are  comparative.  They  depend 
on  climate.  In  warm  climates,  where  little  food,  no 
fuel,  and  scanty  shelter,  are  required,  the  sting  is 
scarcely  felt  till  poverty  becomes  starvation.  They 
depend  on  contrast.  Par  above  the  point  where  pov- 
erty becomes  actual  famine,  it  may  become  unbearable 
if  contrasted  strongly  with  the  unnecessary  luxury 
and  abundance  enjoyed  by  the  classes  above.  Where 
all  suffer  equally,  as  men  and  oflScers  suffer  in  an  Arc- 
tic voyage,  men  bear  hardship  with  cheerfulness ;  but 
where  suffering  weighs  heavily  on  some,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  enjoyment  is  out  of  all  proportion  monopolized 
by  a  few,  the  point  of  reaction  is  reached  long  before 
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penury  has  become  actual  want;  or,  again,  when  wsaltli 
or  rank  assumes  an  insulting,  domineering  character,— 
when  contemjituouH  names  for  the  poor  are  invented, 
nod  current  niuoug  the  more  unfeeling  of  a  wealtliy 
cliBs,  —  then  the  falsehood  of  superiority  can  be  tol- 
erated no  longer;  for  we  do  not  envy  honors  which 
aw  meekly  borne,  nor  wealth  which  is  anostontationH. 
(few,  it  was  this  which  bronght  matters  to  a  crisis, 
finvid  had  borne  poverty  long  —  nay,  ho  and  his  men 
W  long  endured  the  contrast  between  their  o\vo 
«nera-homeB  and  beds  upon  the  rock,  and  Nabal'« 
iDfDrta.  But  when  Nabal  added  to  thin  those  pua- 
Wit,  biting  Bneere,  which  eink  into  poor  men's  hearts 
d  nnkle,  —  which  arc  not  forgotten,  but  come  out 
the  day  of  retribution,  —  "Who  is  David? 
who  ia  the  sou  of  Jchho?  Tliore  bo  many  ser- 
ioti  now-o^ays  that  break  away  every  man  from 
k  tUMter," — then  David  began  to  measure  himeelf 
,  Nabal,  — not  a  wiser  man,  nor  a  better,  nor 
■•n  »  Btrunger,  Who  ia  this  Nabul  ?  Intellectually, 
PViK)! ;  morally,  a  proflignto — drowning  reason  in 
«  of  wine  at  the  annual  sheep-shearing.  A  tyrant 
y*r  his  dlaves-^  overbearing  to  men  who  only  ask 
}  him  their  righla.  Then  rose  the  question,  which 
bad  better  not  liave  forced  man  to  answer 
f  themaelvoB,  By  what  right  does  this  poaaessor  of 
Wealth  lord  it  over  men  who  are  interior  in  do  oq9 
pirtiealar  ? 
Kow,  obnervo  two  things. 

1.  Aq  apparent   inconsistency  in  David's  conduct. 
David  had  received  injury  alter  injury  from  Sani,  and 
r  forgivoa.     One  from  Naba),  and  David  is  striding 
r  tile  liills  to  revenge  his  wrong  with  naked  it«alt 
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How  came  this  reverence  and  irreverence  to  mix 
together  ? 

We  reply  :  Saul  had  a  claim  of  Authority  on  David's 
allegiance ;  Nabal,  only  one  of  rank.  Between  those 
the  Bible  makes  a  vast  difference.  It  says,  The 
powers  which  be  are  ordained  of  God.  But  upper 
and  lower,  as  belonging  to  difference  in  property,  are 
fictitious  terms:  true,  if  character  corresponds  with 
.titular  superiority ;  false,  if  it  does  not.  And  such  was 
the  difference  manifested  in  the  life  of  the  Sou  of 
God.  To  lawful  authority,  whether  Roman  or  Jewish, 
even  priestly,  He  paid  deference;  but  to  the  titled 
mark  of  conventional  distinction,  none.  Rabbi,  Rabbi, 
was  no  Divine  authority.  It  was  not  power,  a  dele- 
gated attribute  of  God  ;  it  was  only  a  name.  In  Saul, 
therefore,  David  reverenced  one  his  superior  in  author- 
ity ;  but  in  Nabal  he  only  had  one  surpassing  him  in 
wealth.  And  David  refused,  somewhat  too  rudely,  to 
acknowledge  the  bad,  great  man  as  his  superior; 
would  pay  him  no  reverence,  respect,  or  allegiance 
whatever.  Let  us  mark  tliat  distinction  well,  so  often 
confused.  Kings,  masters,  parents,  —  here  is  a  power 
ordained  of  God.  Honor  it.  But  wealth,  name,  title, 
distinctions,  always  fictitious,  often  false  and  vicious, 
—  if  you  claim  homage  for  these,  separate  from  worth, 
you  confound  two  things  essentially  different,  Ti-y 
that  by  the  test  of  His  Life.  Name  the  text  where 
Christ  claimed  reverence  for  wealth  or  rank.  On  the 
Mount  did  the  Son  of  Man  bow  the  knee  to  the  maj- 
esty of  wealth  and  wrong,  or  was  His  Sonship  shown 
in  that  He  would  not  bow  down  to  that  as  if  of  God? 

2.  This  great  falsehood,  respecting  superior  and 
inferiori  rested  on  a  truth.    There  had  been  ^  superi- 
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Mty  in  the  wealthy  class  QQce.  In  the  patriarchal 
IfBtem,  wealtband  rule  had  gone  together.  Tho  liither 
f  thfi  liunily  and  tribe  wub  tlio  one  in  whom  propri- 
brehip  was  ceutred.  Dut  the  patriarchal  syatum  had 
Maed  away.  Men  like  Nubal  succeeded  tti  tlie  putri- 
~arnlfl'  wealth,  and  expected  the  aubordiiiatiou  which 
liad  been  yielded  to  patriarchal  character  and  poei- 
tion;  and  this  when  every  piuticnlar  of  relalioniihip 
waa  altered.  Once,  the  patriarch  was  tlio  protector  ol' 
Um  dependants.  Now,  David's  class  was  iudopendent, 
and  the  protectors  rather  th4n  the  protected,  —  at  all 
events,  able  to  defend  themselves.  Once,  the  rich  man 
waa  the  ruler  in  virtue  of  pnternal  relationship.  Now, 
wealth  was  severed  from  rule  and  relationship  ;  a  man 
3-  rich,  yet  neither  a  ruler,  nor  a  protector,  nor 
l^kinsnian.  And  the  lallacy  of  Nabal's  expectations 
isisttid  in  tliis,  that  hu  demaudcd  for  wealth  that 
^areuce  which  had  once  been  due  to  men  who  bap- 

1  to  be  wealthy. 
Ut  ifl  a  fidlacy  In  which  we  are  perpetually  entaiv 
We  expect  reverence  for  that  which  waa  onco 
Uymbol  of  what  was  reverenced,  but  is  reverenced 
I  longer.  Here,  in  England,  it  is  commoQ  to  Dom- 
ain tliat  there  is  uo  longer  any  respect  of  inferiors 
trarda  auperiora;  that  servants  were  once  devoted 
I  gratijful,  tenants  submissive,  subjects  cnthusiivs- 
Jly  loyah  But  we  forget  that  servants  were  once 
Ibtocted  by  their  masters,  and  tenants  safe  from 
fitig  only  through  the  guardianship  of  their  power- 
Llorda;  that  tlieuce  a  personal  gratitude  grew  up : 
ipit  now  they  are  protected  by  the  law  from  wrong 
h  difierunt  social  system  altogether ;  and  that  tho 
idtial  bond  of  gratitude  subeista  no  longer.    Wo 
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expect  that  to  masters  and  employers  the  same  rever* 
ence  and  devotednoss  shall  be  rendered  which  wer6 
due  to  them  under  other  circumstances,  and  for  differ* 
ent  reasons :  as  if  wealth  and  rank  luvd  ever  been  the 
claim  to  reverence,  and  not  merely  the  accidents  and 
ftciompaniments  of  the  claim ;  as  if  anything  less 
sacred  than  holy  ties  could  purchase  sacred  feelings ; 
as  if  the  homage  of  free  manhood  could  bo  due  to  gold 
and  name ;  as  if  to  the  more  Nabal-fool  who  is  labelled 
as  worth  so  much,  and  whoso  signature  carries  with  it 
so  much  coin,  the  holiest  and  most  ennobhng  sensations 
of  the  soul,  reverence  and  loyalty,  were  due  by  God's 
appointment. 

No.  That  patriarchal  system  has  passed  forever. 
No  sentimental  wailings  for  the  past,  no  fond  regrets 
for  the  virtues  of  a  bygone  age,  no  melancholy,  poet* 
ical,  retrospective  antiquarianism,  can  restore  it.  In 
church  and  state  the  past  is  past:  and  you  can  no 
more  bring  back  the  blind  reverence  than  the  rude 
virtues  of  those  days.  The  day  has  come  in  which, 
if  feudal  loyalty  or  patriarchal  reverence  are  to  bo 
commanded,  they  must  be  won  by  patriarchal  virtues, 
or  feudal  real  superiorities. 

II.  Cause  of  this  unhealthy  social  state:  A  false 
conception  respecting  Rights. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Nabal  to  represent  tins  as  an 
act  of  wilful  oppression  and  conscious  injustice.  Ho 
did  wliat  appeared  to  him  fair  between  man  and  man. 
He  paid  his  laborers.  Why  should  he  pay  anything 
beyond  stipulated  wages  t 

David's  demand  appeared  an  extravagant  and  insolent 
one,  provoking  unfeigned  astonishment  and  indignation. 
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l.lt  vaa  au  itiTasion  of  his  righta.  It  was  a  dictatioa 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  that  which  was  his 
own.  "  Shall  I  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my 
flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my  shoarers,  and  give  it 
Kiato  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be?" 

Recollect,  too,  there  wag  something  to  bo  said  Jbr 
Mabul,  This  view  of  the  irresponsible  right  of  prop- 
'  rty  was  not  his  invtintion.  It  was  the  view  probably 
ventertahted  by  all  his  class.  It  bad  descended  to  him 
Irom  his  parents.  They  were  prescriptive  and  ad- 
nitled  rights  on  which  he  stood.  And,  however  false 
r  nojast  a  prescriptive  right  may  be,  however  base* 
\  when  examined,  there  is  much  ixcuse  for  those 
irbo  have  inherited  and  not  invented  it;  for  it  is  hard 
to  MO  Uirough  the  falsehood  of  any  system  by  which 
we  profit,  and  which  is  upheld  by  general  consent, 
Hpeuially  when  good  men,  too,  uphold  it.  Bare,  in- 
doed,  is  that  pure-hcai-tcduess  which  setts,  with  eaglu 
glance,  through  convcntionahsm  —  This   is   a  wrj^ng, 

rVbA  I  and  my  own  class  are  the  doers  of  it. 
-  On  the  other  hand,  David  and  his  needy  followers 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  they  had  their  rights 
•ver  that  property  of  Nabal's. 
Men  on  whom  wrongs  press  are  the  first  to  feel 
tften,  and  their  ories  of  pain  and  uidignation  are  the 
appointed  means  of  God  to  direct  to  their  wrongs 
tlio  attention  of  society.  Very  often  the  fierce  and 
anUdoned  shriek  of  sufTering  is  the  first  intimation 

»tbnt  a  wrong  exists  at  nil. 
Tbcro  wiut  no  law  iu  Israel  to  establish  David's 
dums.  This  guardianship  of  Nabal'n  flocks  was  partly 
fl  BelPcoastitutcd  thing.  No  bargain  had  been  made — 
no  cnin  of  rewnni  expressly  stJpulatfid.  But  there  tl 
20. 
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a  Law  besides  and  above  all  written  law,  which  gives 
to  written  laws  their  authority,  and  from  which,  bo 
often  as  they  diverge,  it  is  woe  to  the  framers  of  the 
law ;  for  their  law  must  perish,  and  the  Eternal  Law 
unseen  will  get  itaelf  acknowledged  as  a  truth  from 
heaven,  or  a  truth  from  hell,— *  a  truth  begirt  witii  fire 
and  sword,  if  they  will  not  road  it  except  so. 

In  point  of  fact,  David  had  a  right  to  a  share  of 
Nabal's  profits.  The  harvest  was  in  part  David's  har- 
vest, for  without  David  it  never  could  have  been 
reaped.  The  sheep  were  in  part  David's  sheep,  for 
without  David  not  a  sheep  would  have  been  spared  by 
the  marauders  of  the  hills.  Not  a  sheaf  of  com  was 
carried  to  NabaPs  bam,  nor  a  night  passed  in  repose 
by  Nabal's  shepherds,  but  what  told  of  the  share  of 
David  in  the  saving  of  that  sheaf,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  that  repose  (not  the  less  real  because  it  was 
past  and  unseen).  The  right  which  the  soldier  has  by 
law  to  his  pay  was  the  right  which  David  had  by 
unwritten  law, —  a  right  resting  on  the  fact  that  his 
services  were  indispensable  for  the  harvest. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  earhest  instances  of  the 
Eights  of  Labor  coming  into  collision  with  the  Bights 
of  Property  —  rights  shadowy,  undefined,  perpetually 
shifting  their  boundaries,  varying  with  every  case, 
altering  with  every  age,  incapable  of  being  adjusted 
except  rudely  by  law,  and  leaving  always  something 
which  the  most  subtle  and  elaborate  law  cannot  define, 
and  which  in  any  moment  may  grow  up  into  a  wrong. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  tliis, —  Rights  against  Rights, 
— there  is  no  determination  of  the  question  but  by 
overwhelming  numbers  or  blood.  David's  remedy  was 
a  short,  sharp,  deci8i\'e  one :  —  ^^  Gird  ye  on  every  man 
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his  ewordi"  And  it  is  difficult,  for  the  sake  of  humas- 
ity,  to  flay  to  which  side  in  such  a  quarrel  we  should 
wiah  woU.  li"  the  rich  man  buccoclIs  in  civil  war,  ha 
will  bind  the  chaiD  of  degradation  moro  sovoroly  and 
more  surely  for  years  or  agea  on  the  crushed  serf.  If 
tbo  champions  of  popular  righte  succeed  by  tho  eword, 
yuu  may  then  await,  in  awe,  the  reign  of  tyranny, 
lieentiouflnesa,  and  iawleaanesa.  For  the  victory  of  tho 
iHwlens,  with  tlie  memory  of  paat  wrongs  to  avenge,  is 
almost  always  moro  sanguinary  than  the  victory  of 
those  who  have  had  power  long,  and  whose  power  has 
been  defied. 

S.  Wo  find  another  cause  in  circumstanceB,  Want 
and  unjust  esclusion  precipitated  David  and  his  meu 
into  ttiis  rebellion.  It  is  common  enough  to  lay  too 
much  WLMght  on  circumstances.  Nothing  can  be  more 
£dHO  tlian  the  popular  theory  that  ameliorated  outward 
condition  ia  Uie  panacea  for  the  evils  of  Society.  The 
Goftpol  principle  begins  from  within,  and  works  ont- 
WBrdB.  The  world's  principle  bogins  with  the  out- 
ward condition,  and  expects  to  influence  inwardly. 
To  ospect  that  by  changing  the  world  without,  in 
order  to  suit  the  world  within,  by  taking  away  all  difli- 
caltiofi,  and  romtiving  all  temptations,  instead  of  hard- 
cuing  tlio  man  within  against  tho  force  of  outward 
|_tMnptation, —  to  adapt  the  lot  to  the  man,  instead  of 
ling  the  spirit  to  the  lot,  is  to  reverse  the  Gospel 
1  of  procedure.  NevertholcsA,  even  that  £tvor- 
•.speculation  of  Uieorists,  that  pert'oct  circumslancea 
1  produce  purfoct  cimractor,  contains  a  truth.  Oir- 
istancBs  of  outward  condition  are  not  the  sole  eflS- 
nts  in  tbo  production  of  character,  but  they  are 
hQta  which  must  not  be  ignored.    Favorable  con- 
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dition  will  not  produce  excellence ;  bat  the  want  of  it 
often  hinders  excellence.  It  is  true  that  vice  leads  to 
poverty,  —  all  the  moralizers  tell  us  that, — but  it  is 
also  true  that  poverty  leads  to  vice.  There  are  some 
in  this  world  to  whom,  speaking  humanly,  social  injus- 
tice and  social  inequalities  have  made  goodness  im- 
possible. Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  these  bandits 
on  Mount  Carmel.-  Some  of  them  were  outlawed  by 
their  own  crimes  ;  but  others,  doubtless,  by  debts  not 
wilfully  contracted,  —  one,  at  least,  David,  by  a  most 
unjust  and  unrighteous  persecution.  And  these  men, 
excluded,  needy,  exasperated  by  a  sense  of  wrong, 
untaught  outcasts,  —  could  you  gravely  expect  from 
them  obedience,  patience,  meekness,  religious  resigna- 
tion? Yes,  my  brethren,  that  is  exactly  the  marvellous 
impossibility  people  do  most  inconsistently  expect; 
and  there  are  no  bounds  to  our  astonishment  if  we  do 
not  get  what  we  expect :  —  superhuman  honesty  from 
starving  men,  to  whoto  life,  by  hopelessness,  has 
become  a  gambler's  desperate  chance;  chivalrous 
loyalty  and  high  forbearance  from  creatures  to  whom 
the  order  of  society  has  presented  itself  only  as  an 
unjust  system  of  partiality.  We  forget  that  forbear- 
ance and  obedience  are  the  very  last  and  highest  les- 
sons  learned  by  the  spirit  in  its  most  careful  training. 
By  those  unhallowed  conventionalisms  through  which 
we,  Uke  heathens,  and  not  like  Christians,  crush  the 
small  oflfender  and  court  the  great  one, —  that  damna- 
ble cowardice  by  which  we  banish  the  seduced,  and 
half  admire  the  seducer ;  by  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
manliness  and  all  generosity,  we  punish  the  weak  and 
tempted,  and  let  the  tempter  go  free :  —  by  all  these 
we  make  men  and  women  outcasts,  and  then  expect 
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II.   The  message  of  the  Churoli  to  the  man  of  wealth. 
The  message  of  the  Chnrch  contains  thoso  principles 
Lifo  whicli,  carried  out,  would,  and  hereafter  will, 
be  the  Divine  Order  of  Society.     The  revealed 
iessage  does  not  create  the  facta  of  our  Imuianity :  it 
iply  makes  them  known.     The  Gospel  did  not  make 
<kid  our  Father:  it  authoritatively  reveals  that  He  is 
It   did   not   create   a  new   duty   of  loving   one 
another :  it  revealed  the  old  duty  which  existed  from 
ctcmity,  and  must  exist  as  long  as  humanity  is  Imman- 
ity.      It   was   "no   new   commandment,"  but  an   old 
commandment  which  had  heeu  heard  from  the  begin- 
ning.    The  Church  of  God  is  that  living  body  of  men 
io  are  called  by  Him  out  of  the  world,  not  to  be  the 
1  of  a  now  social  system,  but  to  exhibit  in  the 
»rid,  by  word  and  life, — chiefly  by  life, — what  human- 
ly is,  was,  and  will  be,  in  the  Idea  of  God.     Now,  so 
&r  ua  the  social  economy  is  concerned,  tbo  revelations 
of  tlie  Church  will  coincide  with  the  discoveries  of  a 
Seientitio  Political  Economy.     Political  Economy  dis- 
ere  slowly  the  facts  of  the  iaimutable  laws  of  social 
veil-being.     But  the  living  principles  of  thoso  laws, 
which   cause   them    to    be   obeyed,   Christianity   has 
Mvoalod   to   loving   hearts   long  before.     The   spirit 
diKovera  them  to  the  spirit.     For  instance,  Political 
Boonmii;',  gazing  on  such  a  fact  as  this  of  civil  war, 
tonlil  arrive  at  tlie  same  principles  which  the  Chnrch 
ttrivos  at.     She,  too,  wonid  say,  Not  solfishness,  but 
lore     Only  that  sho   ariivos   at   these  principles  by 
irionce,   not    intuition;    by   terrible   lessons,  not 
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revelation ;  by  revolutions,  warSi  and  famines,  ncit  hf 
Bpiritual  impulses  of  charity. 

And  so,  because  these  principles  were  eternally  tr  je 
in  humanity,  we  find  in  the  conduct  of  Abigail  towards 
David,  in  this  early  age,  not  explicitly,  but  implicitly, 
the  very  principles  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
given  to  the  world;  and,  more,  the  very  principles 
which  a  sound  economy  would  sanction.  In  her  reply 
to  David  we  have  the  anticipation,  by  a  loving  heart, 
of  those  duties  which  selfish  prudence  must  have  taught 
at  last 

1.  The  spiritual  dignity  of  man  as  man,  BecoUoot 
David  was  the  poor  man ;  but  Abigail,  the  high-bom 
lady,  admits  his  worth :  "  The  Lord  will  certainly  make 
my  lord  a  sure  house ;  because  my  lord  fighteth  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  and  evil  hath  not  been  found  in  thee 
ull  thy  days."  Here  is  a  truth  revealed  to  that  age, 
NabaPs  day,  and  the  day  of  such  as  Nabal,  is  past ; 
another  power  is  rising  above  the  horizon.  David^s 
cause  is  God's  cause.  Worth  does  not  mean  what  a 
man  is  worth,  —  you  must  find  some  better  definitioa 
than  that. 

Now,  this  is  the  very  truth  revealed  in  the  Incar- 
nation. David,  IsraePs  model  king,  —  the  king  by  the 
grace  of  God,  not  by  the  conventional  rules  of  human 
choice,  —  is  a  shepherd's  son.  Christ,  the  king  who  is 
to  reign  over  our  regenerated  humanity,  is  humbly 
born — the  poor  woman's  Son.  That  is  the  Church's 
message  to  the  man  of  wealth ;  and  a  message  which, 
it  seems,  has  to  be  learned  afresh  in  every  age.  It 
was  new  to  Nabal.  It  was  new  to  the  men  of  the  age 
of  Christ.  In  His  day  they  were  oftended  in  Him, 
because  He  was  humbly  bom,     '*  Is  not  this  the  o»r. 
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^fenter's  Bon?"  It  is  tho  offeuco  now.  They  who 
T  retaiu  those  Buporstitious  ideas  of  the  etoraai  supe- 
[  riority  of  vnnk  aud  wealtli  liave  tlio  first  jjiiutiiplos 
I  of  tho  Gospel  yet  to  learii.  How  cuii  tlicy  bclievB 
a.  the  Sou  of  Mary  V  Tliey  may  honor  llim  with  the 
iip :  they  deuy  Him  in  His  brethreu.  Whoever  iiolps 
to  keep  alive  that  ancient  lio  of  upper  and  lower,  rest- 
itig  the  diBtioction  not  on  ofhciul  authority  or  perBooiil 

t  Worth,  but  on  ivcalth  aud  title,  is  doing  hia  part  to 
Jiioder  tho  establisliment  of  tho  Bedecmer's  kingdom. 
Now,  tho  Church  of  Christ  proclaiuia  that  truth  in 
^ptiam.  Khe  speaks  of  a  kingdom  hero  in  which  all 
•re,  as  epirits,  equal.  She  reveals  a  fact.  She  tloea 
ilot  aSect  to  create  tho  fact.  She  aaya,  not  liypothet- 
ioally:  "This  child  may  be  tho  child  of  God  if  pre- 
venieut  grace  has  taken  place,  or  if  hereafter  he  ehall 

»fco.ve  certiiin  feelings  and  experioncea;"  nor,  "Hereby 
f  c^'outo  this  child  uiagicaily,  by  supernatural  power,  in 
floa  moment,  what  it  was  not  a  moment  before ;"  but 
aba  says,  authoritatively:  I  pronounco  this  child  the 
child  of  God,  the  brother  of  Christ  the  First-bom,  tho 
Hon  of  Him  who  has  taught  «a  by  His  Son  to  call  Uim 
our  Father,  not  mif  Father.  Whatever  that  child  may 
become  hereafter  in  fact,  he  is  now,  by  right  of  creation 
uui  redemption,  tlie  child  of  God.  Itich  or  poor, 
titJud  or  untitled,  ho  shares  the  spiritual  nature  of  tho 
Mcuud  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven. 

2.   The  second  truth  expressed  by  Abigail  was  the 

.Iaw  of  sacrifice.     She  did  not  heal  tho  grievance  with 

Lmoolh  words.     Starving  men  are  not  to  be  pacified 

k|^  professions  of  good-wilh     She   brought  her   two 

idrod  loQvcs  (v.  18),  and  her  two  skins  of  wino,  bet 

tf  e  sheep  ready  drossud,  &c.    A  pHuccly  provision  I 
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Ycu  might  have  said  thia  waa  waste  —half  would 
Iiave  been  enough.  But  the  truth  is,  liberality  ia  a 
most  real  economy.  She  could  not  stand  there  calcu- 
lating the  smallest  possible  expense  at  which  the  affront 
might  be  wiped  out.  True  economy  ia  to  pay  liberally 
and  fairly  for  faithful  service.  The  largest  charity  ia 
the  best  economy.  Nabal  had  had  a  faithful  servant. 
He  should  have  counted  no  expense  too  great  to  retain 
Ids  services,  instead  of  cheapening  and  depreciating 
them.  But  we  wrong  Abigail  if  we  call  this  economy 
or  calculation.  In  fact,  had  it  been  done  on  economi- 
cal principles,  it  would  have  failed.  Ten  times  thia 
sum  from  Nabal  would  not  have  arrested  revenge. 
For  Nabal  it  was  too  late.  Concessions  extracted  by 
fear  only  provoke  exaction  further.  The  poor  know 
well  what  is  given  because  it  must  be  given,  and  what 
is  conceded  from  a  sense  of  justice.  They  fed  only 
what  is  real.  David's  men  and  David  felt  that  these 
were  not  the  gifts  of  a  sordid  calculation,  but  the  offer- 
ings  of  a  generous  heart.  And  it  won  them  —  thoir 
gratitude,  their  enthusiasm,  their  unfeigned  homage 

This  is  the  attractive  power  of  that  great  Law, 
whose  highest  Expression  was  the  Cross.  "  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  Say  what  you 
will,  it  is  not  interest,  but  the  sight  of  noble  qualities 
and  true  sacrifice,  which  commands  the  devotion  of 
the  world.  Yea,  even  the  bandit  and  the  outcast  will 
bend  before  that,  as  before  a  Divine  thing.  In  one 
form  or  another  it  drawa  all  men,  —  it  commands  all 
men. 

Now,  this  the  Church  proclaims  as  part  of  its  apecial 
message  to  the  rich.  It  says  that  the  Divine  Death 
was  a  Sacrifice.    It  declares  that  death  to  be  the  lav 
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of  every  life  which  ia  to  be  like  Kia.  It  says  that  the 
Law,  which  alone  can  interpret  the  myHtcry  of  life,  Ib 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  proclaims  the  law  of 
HJ8  life  to  have  been  thia:  "  For  tlioir  aako-s  1  devote 
(uanclify)  Myself,  that  they  also  may  be  devoted 
through  the  Truth."  In  other  words,  the  Self-eaorifice 
of  the  Iledeemer  was  to  bo  the  living  principle  atd 
law  of  the  self-devotion  of  His  people.  It  asaerEs  that 
to  be  the  principle  which  alone  can  make  any  human 
life  a  trne  life.  "  I  fill  up  that  whit-h  is  behind  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  iu  my  ficsh,  for  Hiii  body's  aake, 
which  is  the  Church."  We  have  petrified  tliat  Sacrifioe 
into  a  dead  theological  dogma,  about  the  exact  efficacy 
uf  which  we  dispute  metaphysically,  aud  charge  each 
other  with  heresy.  That  atonement  will  become  a 
living  truth  only  when  we  humbly  recognize  in  it  the 
etemiil  fact  that  sacrifice  ia  the  Law  of  life.  The  very 
mockera  at  the  crucifixion  unwittingly  declared  the 
principle: — "He  saved  others;  Himself  Ho  cannot 
savo."  Of  course.  How  could  Ho  save  Himself  who 
])ad  to  save  others?  You  can  only  save  others  when 
yoi.  have  ceased  to  think  of  saving  your  own  soul; 
you  can  only  bless  when  you  have  done  with  the 
l^nnait  of  personal  happiness.  Did  yon  over  hear  of 
II  ftoldior  who  saved  bis  country  by  making  it  bis  chief 
work  to  secnre  himself  7  And  was  the  Captain  of  our 
jmlvatioD  to  become  the  Saviour  by  contravening  that 
itn)V4>rsu1  law  of  Sacrifice,  or  by  obeying  it  ? 

Brothor  meu,  the  early  Church  gave  expression  to 
Unit  principle  of  sacrifice  in  a  very  touching  way. 
Thffy  had  all  things  in  common.  "  Neither  said  any 
of  them  that  aught  of  the  thhigs  which  he  posse8!<od 
was  Ilia  own."     They  failed,  not  because  they  declared 
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iliat,  but  because  men  began  to  think  that  the  duty  of 
fiharing  was  compulBory.  Thoy  proclaimed  principles 
which  were  unnatural,  inasmuch  as  they  set  aside  all 
personal  feelings,  which  are  part  of  our  nature  too. 
They  virtually  compelled  private  property  to  cease, 
because  he  who  retained  private  property  when  all 
were  giving  up  was  degraded,  and  hence  became  a 
hypocrite  and  liar,  like  Ananias.  But  let  us  not  lose 
the  truth  which  they  expressed  in  an  exaggerated 
way :  "  Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
ihings  which  he  possessed  was  his  own."  Property  ia 
4acred.  It  is  private  property ;  if  it  were  not,  it  could 
not  be  sacrificed.  If  it  were-  to  be  shared  equally  by 
tiie  idle  and  the  industrious,  there  could  be  no  love  in 
giving.  Property  is  the  rich  man's  own.  Nabal  is 
fight  in  saying,  My  bread,  my  water,  my  flesh.  But 
ihere  is  a  higher  Right  which  says.  It  is  not  yours. 
And  that  voice  speaks  to  every  rich  man  in  one  way 
or  another,  according  as  he  is  selfish  or  unselfish: 
coming  as  a  voice  of  terror  or  a  voice  of  blessing.  It 
came  to  Nabal  with  a  double  curse,  turning  his  heart 
into  stone  with  the  vision  of  the  danger  and  the  armed 
ranks  of  David's  avengers ;  and  laying  on  David's  soul 
the  sin  of  intended  murder.  It  came  to  the  heart  of 
Abigail  with  a  double  blessing :  blessing  her  who  gave 
and  him  who  took.  To  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  alono 
we  look  as  the  Remedy  for  social  evils.  When  the 
people  of  this  great  country,  especially  the  rich,  shall 
have  been  touched  with  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  to  a 
largeness  of  sacrifice  of  which  they  have  not  dreamed 
as  yet^  there  will  be  an  atonement  between  the  Eights 
of  Labor  and  the  Eights  of  Property. 
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3.  Tlio  last  part  of  tho  Church's  raessago  to  tlie  man 
of  woftlth  touchos  the  miittor  of  rightful  influcnco. 

Tery  rcmarkablo  is  the  demeanor  of  David  towards 
Nabal,  as  contrasted  with  liia  demeanor  towards  Abi- 
gnil.  In  the  one  case,  defiance,  and  a  haughty  self- 
iwsertion  of  eqnality:  in  the  other,  deference,  rbspoct, 
and  tho  most  oloquont  benediction.  It  was  not,  tliere- 
fore,  against  the  wealthy  class,  but  against  individuaU 
of  the  class,  that  tho  wrath  of  theao  men  burned. 

Set,  then,  tlio  folly  and  tho  falsehood  of  tlio  senti- 
Bientdl  regret  that  there  is  no  longer  any  reverence 
;  towards  superiors.  There  is  reverence  to  supe- 
re,  if  only  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  superiors, 
rrereoce  is  deeply  rooted  in  tho  heart  of  humanity, 
—you  cannot  tear  it  out.  Civilization,  science,  prog- 
Me,  only  change  its  direction;  they  do  not  weaken 
I  force.  If  it  no  longer  bows  before  crucifixes  and 
9B,  priests  and  relics,  it  is  not  extinguished  tow- 
Is  what  is  truly  sacred  and  what  is  priestly  in  man. 
fiercest  revolt  against  false  authority  is  only  a 
p  towards  submisainn  to  rightful  authority.  Bman- 
itioQ  from  false  lords  only  sets  the  heart  free  to 
ror  tnio  ones.  The  freobom  David  will  not  do 
!  to  Nalral.  WoU,  now  go  and  mourn  over  tho 
legenorato  age  which  no  longer  focla  roapect  for  that 
(  above  it.  But,  behold  —  David  has  found  a 
thing  nobler  than  hiniself.  Feminine  charity  — 
kicrifico  and  justice — and  in  gratitude  and  profoundost 
Mpoct  he  bows  to  that.  The  state  of  society  which  is 
;  is  not  ono  of  protection  and  dependence ;  nor 
e  of  mysterious  authority,  and  blind  obedience  to  i(; 
r  OQO  in  which  any  class  shall  be  privileged  by  Divine 
^t,  aad  anoUier  remain  in  perpetual  tutelage ;  bnt  it 
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18  one  in  which  nnselfish  services  and  personal  qualities 
will  command,  by  Divine  right,  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, and  secure  a  true  and  spiritual  leadership. 

0  I-  let  not  the  rich  misread  the  signs  of  the  times, 
or  mistake  their  brethren:  they  have  less  and  less 
respect  for  titles  and  riches,  for  vestments  and  eccle- 
fiiastical  pretensions ;  but  they  have  a  real  respect  for 
superior  knowledge  and  superior  goodness ;  they  listen 
like  children  to  those  whom  they  believe  to  know  a 
subject  better  than  themselves.  Let  those  who  know 
it  say  whether  there  is  not  something  inexpressibly 
touching,  and  even  humbling,  in  the  large,  hearty,  manly 
English  reverence  and  love  which  the  working-men 
show  towards  those  who  love  and  serve  them  truly, 
and  save  them  from  themselves  and  from  doing  wrong. 
See  how  David's  feelings  gush  forth  (v.  33) — "Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  which  sent  thee  this  day  to 
meet  me ;  and  blessed  bo  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be 
thou  which  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to  shed 
blood,  and  from  avenging  myself  with  mine  own 
hand." 

The  rich  and  the  great  may  have  that  love,  if  they 
will. 

To  conclude.  Doubtless,  David  was  wrong;  he 
had  no  right  even  to  redress  wrongs  thus.  Patience 
was  his  divine  appointed  duty ;  and,  doubtless,  in  such 
circumstances  we.  should  be  very  ready  to  preach 
submission,  and  to  blame  David.  Alas  I  we,  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  have  been  only  too  ready 
to  do  this :  for  three  long  centuries  we  have  taught 
submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  if  that  wpre  the 
only  text  in  Scripture  bearing  on  the  relations  between 
the  ruler  and  the  ruled.     Rarely  have  we  dared  to 
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demand  of  the  powers  that  be^  justice  of  the  wealthy 

man,  and  of  the  titled,  duties.   We  have  produced  folios 

of  slavish  flattery  upon  the  Divine  Right  of  Power. 

Shame  on  us  I  we  have  not  denounced  the  wrongs 

done  to  weakness :  and  yet,  for  one  text  in  the  Bible 

which  requires  submission  and  patience  from  the  poor, 

you  will  find  a  hundred  which  denounce  the  vices  of 

the  rich;  —  in  the  writings  of  the  noble  old  Jewish 

prophets,  that,  and  almost  that  only ;  —  that  in  the  Old 

Testament,  with  a  deep  roll  of  words  that  sound  like 

Sinai  thunders;   and  that  in  the  New  Testament,  in 

words  less  impassioned  and  more  calmly  terrible  from 

the  apostles  and  their  Master :  —  and  woe  to  us,  in  the 

great  day  of  God,  if  we  have  been  the  sycophants  of 

the  rich,  instead  of  the  Redressers  of  the  poor  man's 

wrongs :  —  woe  to  us  if  we  have  been  tutoring  David 

into  respect  to  his  superior,  Nabal,  and  forgotten  that 

David's  cause,  not  Nabal's,  is  the  cause  of  God  I 
26» 


XVIII. 

FREEDOM    BY    THE   TRUTH. 

John  tUL  82.  —  **And  yo  shall  know  Uio  truth,  and  Uie  truth  shall 

moko  you  firec." 

If  theso  words  were  the  only  record  wo  possessed 
of  tlio  Saviour's  teaching,  it  may  bo  they  would  bo 
insufficient  to  prove  ITis  personal  Deity;  but  they 
would  bo  enough  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  Character 
of  Ilia  mission. 

01)serve  the  greatness  of  the  aim,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  means. 

The  aim  was  to  make  all  men  free.  He  saw  around 
Him  servitude  in  every  form,  —  man  in  slavery  to  man, 
and  race  to  race :  His  own  countrymen  in  bondage  to 
the  Romans,  —  slaves  both  of  Jewish  and  lloman 
masters,  frightfully  oppressed:  men  trembling  before 
pri(>stcraft;  and  those  who  were  politically  and  eccle- 
siastically  free,  in  worse  bondage  still,  the  rich  and 
rulers  slaves  to  their  own  passions. 

Conscious  of  His  inward  Deity  and  of  His  Father's 
intentions,  He,  without  hurry,  without  the  excitement 
which  would  mark  the  mere  earthly  Liberator,  calmly 
said,  "  Ye  shall  be  free." 

See,  next,  the  peculiar  wisdom  of  the  means. 

(806) 
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The  oraviDg  for  liberty  was  not  new, — it  lies  deep 
fn  human  nature.  Nor  was  the  promise  of  satisfying 
it  new.  Empirics;  charlatans^  demagogues,  had  prom* 
ised,  and  men  who  were  not  charlatans  nor  dema- 
gogues, in  vain. 

1.  First,  they  had  tried  by  force.  Wherever  force 
lins  been  used  on  the  side  of  freedom,  we  honor  it ; 
the  names  which  we  pronounce  in  boyhood  with 
enthusiasm  are  those  of  the  liberators  of  nations 
and  the  vindicators  of  liberty.  Israel  had  had  such : 
Joshua  —  the  Judges — Judas  Maccabzous.  Had  the 
Son  of  Ood  willed  so  to  come,  even  on  human  data 
the  success  was  certain.  I  waive  the  truth  of  His 
inward  Deity ;  of  His  miraculous  power ;  of  His  power 
to  summon  to  His  will  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels.  I  only  notice  now  that  men's  hearts  were  full 
of  Him ;  ripe  for  revolt ;  and  that  at  a  singlo  word  of 
His,  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  swords  would  liavo 
started  from  their  scabbards. 

But  had  He  so  come,  one  nation  might  have  gained 
liberty;  not  the  race  of  man:  moreover,  the  liberty 
would  only  have  been  independence  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror. 

Therefore  as  a  conquering  king  He  did  not'come. 

2.  Again,  it  might  have  been  attempted  by  a  legis* 
lativo  enactment.  Perhaps  only  once  has  this  been 
dono  successfully,  and  by  a  singlo  effort.  When  tho 
names  of  conquerors  shall  have  boon  forgotten,  and 
modem  civilization  shall  have  becomo  obsolete, — when 
England's  shall  be  ancient  history,  one  act  of  hers  will 
be  remembered  as  a  record  of  her  greatness :  that  act 
by  which  in  costly  sacrifice  she  emancipated  her 
filaves. 
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But  one  thing  England  could  not  do.  Sho  ooulJ 
give  freedom  —  she  could  not  fit  for  freedom,  not 
make  it  lasting.  The  stroke  of  a  monarch's  pen  will 
do  the  one  —  the  discipline  of  ages  is  needed  for  the 
other.  Give  to-morrow  a  constitution  to  some  feeble 
Eastern  nation,  or  a  horde  of  savages,  and  in  half  a 
•century  they  will  be  subjected  again. 

Therefore  the  Son  of  Man  did  not  come  to  free  the 
world  by  legislation. 

8.  It  might  be  done  by  civilization.  Civilization  does 
free  —  intellect  equalizes.  Every  step  of  civilization 
is  a  victory  over  some  lower  instinct.  But  civilization 
contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  a  fresh  servi- 
tude. Man  conquers  the  powers  of  nature,  and  be- 
comes in  turn  their  slave.  The  workman  is  in  bondage 
to  the  machinery  which  does  his  will,  —  his  hours,  his 
wages,  his  personal  habits,  determined  by  it.  The  rich 
man  fills  his  house  with  luxuries,  and  cannot  do  witho\it 
them.  A  highly-civilized  community  is  a  very  sp»;cta- 
cle  of  servitude.  Man  is  there  a  slave  to  dress,  to 
hours,  to  manners,  to  conventions,  to  etiquette. 
Things  contrived  to  make  his  life  more  easy  become 
his  masters. 

Therefore  Jesus  did  not  talk  of  the  progress  of  the 
species,  nor  the  growth  of  civilization.  He  did  not 
trust  the  world's  hope  of  liberty  to  a  right  division  of 
l)roporty.  But  he  freed  the  inner  man,  that  so  the 
outer  might  become  free  too.  "Ye  shall  know  tho 
tiuth,  and  the  ii^iUh  shall  make  you  free." 

I.  The  truth  that  liberates. 

II.  The  liberty  which  truth  gives. 
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The  tmth  which  Christ  taught  was  ciiiefly  on  thetie 
three  points :  God  —  Man  —  Immortality. 

1.  Ood.  Blot  ont  the  thought  of  God,  a  Living 
Person,  and  life  becomes  mean,  existence  unmeaning, 
the  universe  dark ;  and  resolve  is  left  without  a  stay, 
aspiration  and  duty  without  a  support. 

The  Son  exhibited  God  as  Love  ;  and  so  that  fearful 
bondage  of  the  mind  to  the  necessity  of  Fate  was 
broken.  A  living  Lord  had  made  the  world ;  and  its 
dark  and  unintelligible  mystery  meant  good,  not  evil. 
lie  manifested  Him  as  a  spirit ;  and  if  so,  the  only 
worship  that  could  please  Him  must  be  a  spirit's  wor- 
ship. Not  by  sacrifices  is  God  pleased ;  nor  by 
droned  litanies  and  liturgies ;  nor  by  fawning  and  flat- 
tery ;  nor  is  His  wrath  bought  oft*  by  blood.  Thus 
wa8  the  chain  of  superstition  rent  asunder;  for  super- 
stition is  wrong  views  of  God,  exaggerated  or  inade- 
quate, and  wrong  conceptions  of  the  way  to  please 
Him. 

And  so,  when  the  woman  of  Samaria  brought  the 
conversation  to  that  old  ecclesiastical  question  about 
consecrated  buildings,  whether  on  Mount  Gerizim  or 
on  Mount  Moriah  (Jod  was  the  more  acceptably  adored, 
He  cut  the  whole  controversy  short  by  the  enunciation 
of  a  single  truth :  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth." 

2.  Truth  respecting  man. 

We  are  a  mystery  to  ourselves.  Go  to  any  place 
where  the  nations  have  brought  together  their  wealth 
and  their  inventions,  and  before  the  victories  of  mind 
you  stand  in  reverence.  Tlun  stop  to  look  at  the 
passing  crowds  who    have  attained    that   civilization. 
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Think  of  their  low  aims,  their  mean  lives,  their  ecu- 
formation  only  a  little  higher  than  that  of  brute  creat- 
ures; and  a  painful  sense  of  degradation  steals  upon 
you.  So  great,  and  yet  so  mean  I  And  so  of  individ- 
uals. There  is  not  one  here  whose  feelings  have  not 
been  deeper  than  we  can  fathom ;  nor  one  who  would 
venture  to  tell  out  to  his  brother  man  the  moan,  base 
thoughts  that  have  crossed  his  heart  during  the  last 
hour.  Now,  this  riddle  Ho  solved.  He  looked  on  man 
as  fallen,  but  magnificent  in  his  ruin.  We,  catching 
that  thought  from  Him,  speak  as  He  spoke.  But  none 
that  were  born  of  woman  ever  felt  this,  or  lived  this 
like  Him.  Beneath  the  vilest  outside  he  saw  that  — 
A  human  soul,  capable  of  endless  growth ;  and  hence 
He  treated  with  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
may  call  respect,  all  who  approached  Him ;  not 
because  they  were  titled  Kabbis,  or  rich  Pharisees, 
but  because  they  were  men. 

Hero  was  a  germ  for  freedom.  It  is  not  the  shackle 
on  the  wrist  that  constitutes  a  slave ;  but  the  loss 
of  self-respect —  to  be  treated  as  degraded  till  he  feels 
degraded  —  to  be  subjected  to  the  lash  till  he  believes 
that  he  deserves  the  lash ;  and  liberty  is  to  suspect 
and  yet  reverence  self;  to  suspect  the  tendency 
which  leaves  us  ever  on  the  brink  of  fall ;  to  rever- 
ence that  within  us  which  is  allied  to  God,  redeemed 
by  God  the  Son,  and  made  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Perhaps  we  have  seen  an  insect  or  reptile  impris 
oned  in  wood  or  stone.    How  it  got  there  is  unknown; 
how  the  particles  of  wood  in  years,  or  of  stone  in 
ages,  grew  round  it,  is  a  mystery ;  but  not  a  greater 
mystery  than  the  question  of  bow  man  became  incar- 
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cereted  in  evil.  At  last  the  day  of  emancipation 
came.  The  axe-stroke  was  given  ;  and  the  light  came 
in,  and  the  warmth ;  and  the  gauze  wings  expanded, 
and  the  eye  looked  bright ;  and  the  living  Thing 
stepped  forth,  and  you  saw  that  tliero  was  not  its 
home.    Its  homo  was  the  free  air  of  heaven. 

Christ  taught  that  truth  of  the  human  soul.  It  ig 
not  in  its  right  place.  It  never  is  in  its  right  place  in 
tlie  dark  prison-house  of  sin.  Its  home  is  freedom. 
And  the  breath  of  God's  life. 

3,  Truth  respecting  immortality. 

He  taught  that  this  life  is  not  all ;  that  it  is  only  a 
miserable  state  of  human  infancy.  He  taught  that  in 
words;  by  Ilis  life,  and  by  His  Resurrection. 

This,  again,  was  freedom.  If  there  be  a  faitli  that 
cramps  and  enslaves  the  soul,  it  is  the  idea  that  tliia 
life  is  all.  If  there  be  one  that  expands  and  elevates, 
it  is  the  thought  of  immortality ;  and  this,  observe,  is 
something  quite  distinct  from  'the  selfish  desire  of 
happiness.  It  is  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  be,  that  we  long 
for  —  to  enter  into  more  and  higher  life;  a  craving 
which  we  can  only  part  with  when  we  sink  below 
humanity,  and  forfeit  it. 

This  was  the  martyrs'  strength.  They  were  tor- 
tured, not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might 
attain  a  better  Resurrection.  In  that  hope,  and  the 
kn3wledge  of  that  truth,  they  were  free  from  the  fear 
of  pain  and  death. 

II.  The  nature  of  the  liberty  which  truth  gives. 
1.  Political  freedom. 

It  was  our  work,  last  Sunday,  to  show  that  Chris- 
tianity does  not  directly  interfere  with  political  ques* 
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tions.  But  we  should  have  only  half  done  our  work, 
if  we  had  not  also  learned  that,  mediately  and  indi 
jectly,  it  must  influence  them.  Christ's  Gospel  did  not 
promise  political  freedom,  yet  it  gave  it :  more  surely 
than  conqueror,  reformer,  patriot,  that  Gospel  will 
bring  about  a  true  liberty  at  last. 

This,  not  by  theories  nor  by  schemes  of  constitu- 
tions, but  by  the  revelations  of  Truths.  God,  a 
Spirit ;  man.  His  child,  redeemed  and  sanctified.  Be- 
fore that  spiritual  equality,  all  distinctions  between 
peer  and  peasant,  monarch  and  laborer,  privileged  and 
unprivileged,  vanish.  A  better  man  or  a  wiser  man 
than  I  is  in  my  presence,  and  I  feel  it  a  mockery  to 
be  reminded  that  I  am  his  superior  in  rank. 

Let  us  hold  that  truth ;  let  us  never  weary  of  pro- 
jlaiming  it ;  and  the  truth  shall  make  us  free  at  last. 

2.  MenUil  independence. 

Slavery  is  that  which  cramps  powers.  The  worst 
slavery  is  that  wlydi  cramps  the  noblest  powers. 
Worse  therefore  tlian  he  who  manacles  the  hands 
and  feet  is  he  who  puts  fetters  on  the  mind,  and  pre- 
tends to  demand  that  men  shall  think,  and  believe,  and 
feel,  thus  and  thus,  because  others  so  believed,  and 
thought,  and  felt,  before. 

In  Judea,  life  was  become  a  set  of  forms,  and 
religion  a  congeries  of  traditions.  One  living  word 
from  the  lips  of  Christ,  and  the  mind  of  the  world  was 
free. 

Later,  a  mountain  mass  of  superstition  had  gath- 
ered round  the  Church,  atom  by  atom,  and  grain  by 
grain.  Men  said  that  the  soul  was  saved  by  doing  and 
believing  what  the  priesthood  tiiught.  The  heroes  of 
the  Reformation  spoke.    They  said  the  soul  of  man  is 
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saved  by  the  grace  of  Ood :  a  more  credible  hypotk 
esis.  Ouce  more  the  mind  of  the  world  was  free  — - 
and  free  by  truth. 

There  is  a  tendency  always  to  think,  iu  the  miissea ; 
rot  what  is  truO;  but  wliat  is  rospcctablei  correot| 
ortliodox,  autliorized;  —  that  we  ask.  It  comes  partly 
from  cowardice;  partly  from  indolence,  from  habit^ 
from  imitation;  from  the  uncertainty  and  darkness 
of  all  moral  truths,  and  the  dread  of  timid  minds  to 
plunge  into  the  investigation  of  them.  Now,  truth 
known  and  believed  respecting  Ood  and  man  frees 
from  this,  by  warning  of  individual  responsibility. 
Dut  responsibility  is  personal.  It  cannot  be  dele* 
♦leafed  to  another,  and  thrown  off  upon  a  church. 
I^efore  Ood,  face  to  face,  each  soul  must  stand,  to 
p^ive  account. 

Do  not,  however,  confound  mental  independence 
with  mental  pride.  It  may,  it  ought  to  coexist  with 
the  deepest  humility.  For  that  mind  alone  is  free 
which,  cons(;iouH  ever  of  its  own  feebleness,  feeling 
liourly  its  own  liahility  to  err,  turning  thankfully  to 
liglit,  from  wliatovor  side  it  may  come,  docs  yet  refuse 
f  ()  give  up  that  right  with  which  Ood  has  invested  it, 
or  to  abrogate  its  own  responsibility ;  and  so,  humbly, 
snid  rven  awrully,  resolves  to  have  an  opinion,  a  judg- 
ment, a  decision,  of  its  own. 

3.  Siiporiority  to  temptation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  define  the  liberty  which  Christ 
promises  as  tVeedom  from  sin.  Many  circumstances 
will  exem])t  from  sin  which  do  not  yet  confer  that 
Iil»erty  "wliore  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is."  Child- 
lhM)(l,  juiralysis,  ill-healtli,  the  impotence  of  oM  age, 
may  remove  the  capacity  and  even  the  desire  of  traiuh 
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gression ;  but  the  child,  the  paralytic,  the  old  rnaUi  are 
not  free  through  the  truth. 

Therefore,  to  this  definition  wo  must  add,  that  one 
whom  Christ  Hber&tes  is  fi'oe  by  his  own  will.  It  is 
not  that  he  would,  and  cannot ;  but  that  he  can,  and 
will  not.  Christian  liberty  is  right  will,  sustained  bj 
love,  and  made  firm  by  faith  in  Christ. 

This  may  be  seep  by  considering  the  opposite  of 
liberty  •— moral  bondage.  Go  to  the  intemperate  mat 
in  the  morning,  when  his  head  aches,  his  hand  trem 
bles,  his  throat  bums,  and  his  whole  frame  is  relaxea 
and  unstrung :  he  is  ashamed,  hates  his  sin,  would  not 
do  it.  Go  to  him  at  night,  when  the  power  of  habil 
is  on  him  like  a  spell,  and  he  obeys  the  mastery  of  hid 
craving.  He  can  use  the  language  of  Rom.  vii.: 
"  That  which  ho  would,  he  does  not ;  but  the  evil  thai 
he  hates,  that  does  he."  Observe,  he  is  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  true  self.  It  is  not  he,  but  sin  which 
dwelleth  in  him,  that  does  it.  A  power  which  is  not 
himself,  which  is  not  he,  commands  him  against  him- 
self.    And  that  is  Slavery. 

This  is  a  gross  case,  but  in  every  more  refined 
instance  the  slavery  is  just  as  real.  Wherever  a  man 
would  and  cannot,  there  is  servitude.  He  may  be 
unable  to  control  his  expenditure,  to  rouse  his  indo- 
lence, to  check  his  imagination.  Well,  he  is  not  free. 
He  may  boast,  as  the  Jews  did,  that  he  is  Abraham's 
Bon,  or  any  other  great  man's  son ;  that  ho  belongs  to 
a  free  country ;  that  he  never  was  in  bondage  to  any 
man :  but  free  in  the  freedom  of  the  Son  he  is  not. 

4.  Superiority  to  fear. 

Fear  enslaves,  courage  liberates  —  and  that  always. 
Whatever  a  man  intensely  breads,  that  brings  him  into 
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bomlag6y  if  it  be  above  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  rev- 
erence of  duty.  The  apprehonsiou  of  pain,  the  fear  of 
death,  the  dread  of  the  world's  laugh,  of  poverty,  or 
the  loss  of  reputation,  enslaves  alike. 

From  such  fear  Christ  frees,  and  through  the  power 
of  the  truths  I  have  spoken.  He  who  lives  in  tin 
Iiatitual  contemplation  of  immortality  cannot  bo  ii 
bondage  to  tune,  or  enslaved  by  transitory  tonipta 
lions.  I  do  not  say,  will  not.  "  lie  cannot  sin,"  saitL 
the  Scripture,  while  that  faith  is  living.  lie  who  foela 
hie  soul's  dignity,  knowing  what  he*  is,  and  who, 
redeemed  by  God  the  Son,  and  freed  by  God  tho 
Spirit,  cannot  cringe,  nor  pollute  himself,  nor  be 
mean.  He  who  aspires  to  gaze  undazzled  on  the  intol- 
erable brightness  of  that  One  before  whom  Israel 
veiled  their  faces,  will  scarcely  quail  before  any 
earthly  fear. 

This  is  not  pictnrc-paiiiting.  This  is  not  doclama^ 
tion.  These  are  things  that  have  been.  There  have 
been  men  on  this  earth  of  God's,  of  whom  it  was 
simply  true  that  it  was  easier  to  turn  the  sun  from  ita 
course  than  them  from  the  paths  of  honor.  There 
have  been  men  like  John  the  l>aptist,  who  could  speak 
the  truth  which  had  made  their  own  spirits  free,  with 
the  axe  above  their  neck.  There  have  been  men, 
r-'deenied  in  their  inmost  being  by  Christ,  on  whom 
tyrants  and  mobs  have  done  their  worst ;  but  when, 
like  Sti  phen,  the  stones  crashed  in  upon  their  brain, 
oi'  wlien  th-jir  llesh  hisse<l  and  crackled  in  the  flames, 
were  calmly  sujx'rior  to  it  all.  The  power  of  evil  had 
laid  its  shackles  on  the  flesh;  but  the  mind,  and  the 
j*oul,  and  tho  heart,  were  free. 

Wo  conclude  with  two  inferences: 
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1,  To  cultivate  the  love  of  truth.  I  do  not  moan 
veracity ;  that  is  another  thing.  Voracity  is  the  cor- 
rcspondenco  between  a  proposition  and  a  man's  be» 
lief.  Truth  is  the  correspondence  of  the  proposition 
Avith  fact.  The  love  of  truth  is  the  love  of  roalitioB : 
the  dctonnination  to  rest  upon  facts,  and  not  on 
Bcnihhmccs.  Take  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  habit  of  ciiltivating  truth  is  got.  Two  boys  seo 
u  misshapen,  hideous  object,  in  the  dark.  One  goes 
up  to  the  cause  of  his  terror,  examines  it,  learns 
what  it  is:  he  knows  the  truth,  and  the  truth  has 
made  him  free.  The  other  leaves  it  in  mystery  and 
unexplained  vagueness,  and  is  a  slave  for  life  to  super- 
stitions and  indefinite  terrors.  Romance,  prettinesa, 
"dim  religious  lights,"  awe  and  mystery  —  these  are 
not  the  atmosphere  of  Christ's  Gospel  of  liberty. 
Base  the  heart  on  facts.  The  ti-uth  alone  can  make 
you  free. 

2.  See  what  a  Christian  is.  Our  society  is  divided 
into  two  classes.  Those  who  are  daring,  inquisitive, 
but  restrained  by  no  reverence,  and  kept  back  by  little 
religion.  Those  who  may  be  called  religious :  but, 
with  all  their  excellences,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  elements  of  their  chamcter  are  feminine  I'ather 
than  masculine,  and  that  they  have  no  grasp  or  manly 
breadth,  and  hold  on  feeling  rather  than  on  truth. 

Now,  see  what  a  Christian  is,  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
Christ.  lie  is  a  man  on  whose  clear  and  open  brow 
God  has  set  the  stamp  of  truth;  one  whose  very  eyo 
beams  bright  with  honor;  in  whose  very  look  and 
bearing  you  may  see  freedom,  manliness,  veracity :  a 
brave  man  —  a  noble  man  —  fmnk,  generous,  true ; 
with,  it  may  be,  many  faults :  —  whose  freedom  may 
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take  the  form  of  impetuoBity  or  rashness  <—  the  form 
of  meanness  never.  Young  Men  1  if  you  have  been 
deterred  from  religion  by  its  apparent  feebleness  and 
narrowness,  remember  —  It  is  a  manly  thing  to  be  a 
CkriBtian. 

«7* 


XIX. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TRUTH. 


AflSIZE  SERMON. 


Joiiir  xviii.  87.  —  **  Pilato  therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  king  then  T 
J08118  answered.  Thou  saycst  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I 
bom,  and  for  thiH  cause  came  1  into  the  world,  tliat  I  should  bear  wit- 
ness unto  the  truth.    Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 


voice.*' 


The  Church  is  tho  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  tho  GIiristi«an  Kehgion  rests  on  the 
monarchy  of  Christ.  Tho  Hebrew  prisoner  who  stood 
before  the  Roman  Judge  claimed  to  be  the  King  of 
men,  and  eighteen  centuries  liave  only  verified  His 
claim.  There  is  not  a  man  bearing  the  Christian 
name  who  does  not,  in  one  fonn  or  another,  acknowl- 
edge Him  to  be  the  Sovereign  of  his  soul. 

The  question  therefore  at  once  suggests  itself — On 
wliat  title  does  tliis  claim  rest? 

Besides  tlie  title  on  which  tho  Messiah  grounded 
His  pretensions  to  be  the  Ruler  of  a  kingdom,  three 
are  conceivable.  The  title  of  force ;  the  title  of  pre- 
Kcriptive  authority;  or  the  title  of  incontrovertible 
reasoning. 

Had  the  Messiah  founded  His  kingdom  upon  the 

basis  of  Force,  He  would  have  simply  been  a  rival 
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^H   sf  the  Cffisara.     Tlie  imperial  power  of  Rome  rested 

^B    OD  that  Prinoiple.     Tlii^  was  all  that  Filate  meaut  at 

^B   first  by  the  question,  "  Art  thou  a  king  ?  "     As  a  Ro- 

HI   man  he  had  do  other  conception  of  rule.     Right  well 

H^    had  Home  fulhlled  her  mission  as  the  iron  kingdom, 

wiich  was ,  to  command  by  strongtli,  and  giva  to  the 

wurld  the  principles  of  Law,     But  that  kingdom  was 

wasting  when  thoae  words  were  spoken.     For  seven 

hundred  years  had  the  Empire  been  building  itself  up. 

It  gave  way,  at  last,  and  was  crumbled  into  fragments 

by  its  own  ponderous  maasiveness.     To  use  the  lan- 

)2;uage  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  miry  clay  had  mixed 

wilii  the  kingdom  of  iron,  and  the  softer  nations  which 

hiid  been  absorbed  into  it  broke  down  its  once  invin- 

\  ciblo  strength,  by  corrupling  and  enervating  its  citi- 

[  sena:  the  conquerors  of  tho  world  dropped  the  sword 

f  fronia  grasp  grown  nerveless.    The  Empire  of  strength 

•  poKsing  away ;  for  no  kingdom  founded  on  force 

1;  il  destined   to   permanence.     "  They   that    tako    the 

word  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 

Before  Poniiua  Pilate,  Christ  distinctly  disolaimed 

thi»  Bight  of  Force,  as  the  foundation  of  His  eovor- 

k  eigoty.     "If  my  kingdom  were  of  thia  world,  then 

[  Would  lay  servants  tight :  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not 

I  fttun  honce  "  (v.  M). 

The  next  couceivablo  baais  of  a  universal  kingdom 
I  3i  prescriptive  authority.  The  scribes  and  priextA 
I  who  waited  outaide  for  their  victim  conceived  of  «ui;h 
\  A  kingdom.  Thuy  had  indeed  already  an  ecclusiastical 
\  Jcingdoiii  whioli  datod  bock  far  beyond  tho  origin  of 
They  claimed  to  rule  on  a  title  such  as  tliis  — 
^  "It  »  writtoo."  Bat  neilher  on  this  title  did  the  8a> 
I  Tioto'  found  his  claim.    Ho  epoke  lightly  of  institifr 
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tions  which  were  venerable  from  age.  He  contravened 
opinions  which  were  gray  with  the  hoar  of  ages.  It 
may  be  that  at  times  Ho  defended  Himself  on  the  an 
thority  of  Moses,  by  showing  that  what  Ho  taught  was 
not  in  opposition  to  Moses;  but  it  is  observable  that 
He  never  rested  His  claims  as  a  Teacher,  or  as  the 
Messiah,  on  that  foundation.  The  scribes  fell  back  on 
this  —  "  It  has  been  said : "  or, "  It  is  written."  Christ 
tftught,  as  the  men  of  His  day  remarked,  on  an  author- 
ity very  different  from  that  of  the  scribes.  Not  even 
on  His  own  authority.  He  did  not  claim  that  His  words 
should  be  recognized  because  He  said  them ;  but  be- 
cause they  were  true.  "  If  I  say  the  truth,  why  do  ye 
not  believe  Me?"  Prescription  —  personal  authority 
—  these  were  not  His  basis  of  ^kingdom. 

One  more  possible  title  remains.  He  might  have 
claimed  to  rule  over  men  on  the  ground  of  incontro- 
vertible demonstration  of  His  principles.  This  Avas 
the  ground  taken  by  every  philosopher  who  was  the 
founder  of  a  sect^  Apparently,  after  the  failure  of 
his  first  guess,  Pilate  thought  in  the  second  surmise 
that  this  was  what  Jesus  meant  by  calling  Himself  a 
king.  When  he  heard  of  a  kingdom,  he  thought  ho 
had  before  him  a  rival  of  Csesar ;  but  when  tnith  ^vaR 
named,  he  seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  was  called 
to  try  a  rival  of  the  philosophers :  some  new  candidate) 
for  a  system ;  some  new  pretender  of  a  truth  which 
was  to  dethrone  its  rival  systems. 

This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  bitter  question. 
■  What  is  Truth?"  For  the  history  of  opinion  in 
those  days  was  hke  the  history  of  opinion  in  our  own  • 
religions  against  religions,  philosophies  against  jjhiloso* 
phies ;  religion  and  philosophy  opposed  to  one  another; 
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Ilia  opinioii  of  to-day  dethroned  by  the  opinion  of  to- 
morrow ;  tlie  heterodoxy  of  this  age  reckoned  tii6  or- 
thodoxy of  the  succeeding  one.  And  I'ilute,  footing 
iLe  vaiunesa  and  tlie  prcsuinptiun  of  these  pretensiona, 
hiivtug  lived  to  BOO  Ciiluro  after  failure  of  syBtema 
wlii.-h  pretcndod  to  teach  That  which  is,  smiled  bitterly 
[it  tlio  cuthuaiast  who  again  asserted  confideutly  bis 
clttims  to  have  diacovered  tbo  indiBcovemhle,  There 
liruko  iVom  liis  lips  a  bittor,  halt^arcastic,  hall-siid  ex< 
olaiaation  of  hopeless  scepticism  —  "What  is  Trutli?" 
And,  indeed,  had  the  Redeemer  claimed  this,  —  to 
overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  Porch  and  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  to  ontlirone  Christianity  as  a  Philosophy  of 
Lifo  upon  their  ruins  by  argument, — that  sceptical  cry 
would  have  been  not  ill-timed. 

In  tlieay  three  ways  have  men  attempttid  tlio  Propn- 
1  gatiou  of  the  Gospel,     By  force,  when  tlio  Church  ruled 
'  persecution;  by  prusoriptive  authority,  when  she 
bimed  iniitUibility,  or  any  modification  of  infallibility, 
1  the  Popery  of  Rome,  or  Uie  Popery  of  the  pulpit ; 
r  Beaconing,  in   the  ago   of  "  evidences,"  when  alio 
f  aeked  to  liave  her  proofs  brought  forward  and 
tdy  heard,  pledged  hei-aelf  to  rule  the  world  by  tlio 
^Wnviction  of  the  undeistaudiug,  and  laid  the  founda* 
8  of  rationalism  deep  and  broad.     Let  us  hear  tho 
Eduiu  of  tlie  King  Himself.     Ho  rested  His  royal  righta 
■mi  His  tuHtimouy  to  the  Trutlu     "  Thou  sayest,  for  1 
I  a  king  (eerrectet   translation);  to  this  end  waa  I 
,  to  bear  wilneaa  to  tho  tnitli."     The  mode  in 
Inch  tho  fiubjocta  of  the  kingdom  were  bronght  bo- 
nth  bia  sway  was  by  assimilation.     "  Every  one  Uiat 
I  of  the  Troth  hoaretli  my  voice."    These,  then,  ur» 
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L  The  basis  of  the  kingly  rale  of  Christ 
IL  The  qualifications  of  the  subjects  of  the  king 
dom. 

I.  The  basis  of  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ. 

Christ  is  a  king  in  virtue  of  His  being  a  witness  tc 
the  truth.  "Thou  sayest  right.  To  tliis  end  was  1 
bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that 
I  should  boar  witness  unto  the  truth." 

Truth  is  used  here  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  reality ; 
—  for  "  truth "  substitute  reality,  and  it  will  become 
more  intelligible.  For  "  the  truth "  is  an  ambiguous 
expression,  limited  in  its  application,  meaning  often 
nothing  more  than  a  theological  creed,  or  a  few  dog- 
mas of  a  creed  which  this  or  that  party  have  agreed 
to  call  "  the  truth."  It  would  indeed  fritter  down  the 
majesty  of  the  lledecmer's  life,  to  say  that  lie  was  a 
witness  for  the  tnitli  of  any  number  of  theological 
dogmas.  Himself,  Hi.s  Life,  were  a  witness  to  Truth 
in  the  sense  of  Keality.  The  realities  of  Life  —  the  re- 
alities of  the  universe — to  tliese  his  every  act  and  word 
bore  testimony.  He  was  as  much  a  witness  to  the 
trutli  of  the  purity  of  domestic  life,  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  to  the  truth  of  Good- 
ness being  identical  with  greatness,  as  much  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  more,  —  His  mind  cor* 
responded  with  Rcility  as  the  dial  with  the  sun. 

Ap:ain,  in  being  a  witness  to  Reality,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand ??omctliing  very  much  deeper  than  the  state- 
ment that  He  spoke  truly.  There  is  a  wide  diflference 
between  truthfulness  and  mere  veracity.  Veracity  im- 
plies a  correspondence  between  words  and  thoughts* 
truthfulness,  a  correspondence  between  thoughts  and 
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realities.  To  be  veracious,  it  is  only  necessary  that  a 
man  give  uttorauco  to  bia  convictions ;  to  be  true, 
it  is  needful  that  his  convictions  have  aJUuity  with 
Pact, 

Let  ufl  take  some  illustrations  of  thia    distinction. 

Tltc  PropLet  tells  of  men  who  put  sweot  for  bitter, 

miJ  bitter  for  sweet;  who  called  good  evil,  and  ovll 

guod  ;  yet  these  were  veracious  men ;  for  to  them  evil 

ipcu  good,  and  bitter  was  sweet.     Tliere  was  a  cor- 

reapuudence  between  their  opinions  aud  their  wordu : 

this  ivos  veracity.     But  there  was  no  correspondence 

between   their   opinions   and  Bternal  Fact:    thiu  was 

UD truthfulness.     Thoy  spoke  their  opinions  truly,  but 

their  opinions  were  not  tine.     The  Pharisees  in  the 

time    of  Christ   were   men   of  voracity.     Wliat   they 

thought  tlioy  said.     They  thought  tliat  Christ  was  an 

impostor.     Thoy  believed  that  to  tithe  mint,  anise,  and 

lunmiu,  was  as  acceptable  to  God  as  to  be  just,  and 

terciful,  and  true.     It  was  their  conviction  that  they 

ft-were  immeasurably  better  than  publicans  and  profli- 

1  gatds:   yet,  veracious  as  they  were,  the  title  perpet- 

I  maHy  affixed  to  them  is,  "  Yo  hypocrites."     The  life 

f  led,  being  u  fiilse  life,  is  called,  in  the  phraseoh 

f  of  the  Apostle  John,  n  lie. 

f  a  man  speak  a  careless  slander  against  another, 

ilieviag  it,  lie  has  not  sinned  against  veracity ;  but 

elcesness  which  has  led  him  into  so  grave  on 

tvir  eBectually  bars  his  claim  to  clear  trutlifulness, 

I  is   n  voracious  witness,  but  not  a  true  one.     Or, 

"  •  man  may   have   taken    up  second-band,  indolently. 

\  nH^oua   views  —  may  believe   them  —  defend   thom 

VekfMnontly,  —  Is  bo  a  wan  of  truth  ?    Bus  he  bowed 

[bra  the  majesty  of  truth  with  that  pttiout,  revdr 
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ential  humblenees  whidli  is  the  mark  of  those  who 
love  her  ? 

Imagination  has  pictured  to  itself  a  domain  in  which 
every  one  who  enters  should  be  compelled  to  speak 
§nly  what  he  thought,  and  pleased  itself  by  calling 
such  domain  the  Palace  of  Truth.  A  palace  „:  vo. 
racity,  if  you  will;  but  no  temple  of  the  Trutn . •— a 
place  where  every  one  would  be  at  Hberty  to  utter  his 
own  crude  unrealities, — to  bring  forth  his  delusions, 
mistakes,  half-formed,  hasty  judgments :  where  the  de- 
praved ear  would  reckon  discord  harmony,  and  the 
depraved  eye  mistake  color ;  the  depraved  moral  taste 
take  Ilerod  or  Tiberias  for  a  king,  and  shout  beneath 
the  Kedeomer's  Cross,  "  Himself  Ho  cannot  save."  A 
tcimple  of  the  Truth?  Nay,  only  a  palaco  echoing 
with  veracious  falsehoods — a  Babel  of  confused  sounds, 
in  which  egotism  would  rival  egotism,  and  truth  would 
bo  each  man's  own  lie.  Far,  far  more  is  implied  here 
than  the  Son  of  Man  spoke  voraciously,  in  saying  that 
He  was  a  Witness  to  the  Truth. 

Agiiin,  when  it  is  said  that  He  was  a  Witness  to  the 
Truth,  it  is  implied  that  His  very  Being,  here,  viaiii' 
fested  to  the  world  Divine  realities.  Human  nature  is 
l>ut  meant  to  be  a  witness  to  the  Divine;  the  true  H^- 
numity  is  a  manifestation,  or  reflection,-  of  God.  And 
tl.at  is  Divine  Humanity  in  which  the  Humanity  is  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  Divine.  "  We  behold," 
says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "in  Christ,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord."  And,  to  borrow  and  carry  on 
llie  metaphor,  the  difference  between  Christ  and  other 
men  is  this :  they  are  imperfect  reflections,  Ho  a  per- 
fect one,  of  God. 

There  are  nuirors  which  are  concave^  which  mag- 
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oify-the  thing  that  thej  refloet:  there  are  murcM 
conYOXi  whioh  diminish  it  And  we  in  like  manner 
represent  the  Divine  in  a  false,  distorted  way :  fra^ 
ments  of  truth  torn  out  of.  connectioni  snatches  of 
harmony  joined  without  unity.  We  exaggerate  and 
diminish  till  all  becomefl  untrue.  We  bring  forth  our 
own  fimoies,  our  own  idiosyncrasies,  our  own  ?niugk 
inations,  and  the  image  of  €U)d  can  be  no  longer 
recognieed. 

In  One  alone  has  the  Divine  been  so  blended  with 
the  Human,  that,  as  the  ocean  mirrors  every  star  and 
overy  tint  of  blue  upon  the  sky,  so  was  the  earthly 
Life  of  Christ  the  Life  of  Ood  on  earth. 

Now,  observe  that  the  perfection  of  Humanity  con* 
Bists  in  faithful  imitation  of,  or  witness  borne  to,  tlio 
Mind  and  Life  of  God.  Whoever  has  studied  and  im« 
derstood  the  Life  of  Christ,  will  have  remarked,  not 
without  surprise,  tliat  the  whole  principle  of  His  exists 
ence  was  the  habit  of  unceasing  imitation.  Listen  to 
u  few  instances  of  this : 

''The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  that 
which  He  seeth  the  Father  do."  —  "The  words  which 
1  «peak,  I  speak  not  of  myself;  but  the  Father  whioh 
is  with  me.  He  doeth  the  works."  Do  we  remember 
the  stninge  and  startling  principle  on  which  He  de- 
fends Hit)  infraction  of  the  literal,  legal  Sabbath? 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  God  the 
Father  works  all  the  Sabbatli-day.  So  may  Man,  His 
Son.  Do  wo  recollect  the  ground  on  which  He  ou« 
forces  forgiveness  of  injuries?  A  strange  ground 
snroly,  which  would  never  have  occurred  except  to 
One  whose  life  was  habitual  imitation.  "  Love  your 
fiiicmies :  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
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witiiesa  to  tlie  truth ;  or  be  will  uevor  attaiu  tlio  beaa- 
tifiil.  So  is  tbe  agricuIturiBt ;  or  lie  will  novor  reap  a 
liarveBt.  So  is  the  Btatesmnn  —  building  up  a  imtiou'a 
polit/  on  the  principles  wliicli  tirao  Ima  provctl  tnio  — 
or  else  ail  his  work  crumbles  dowu  in  rovolutiou;  for 
untioiial  rovoluttoii  is  only  tbo  Divine  Rejection, 
Btjimpcd  on  tlie  social  falsehood,  which  cannot  stand. 
In  every  department  of  life,  man  must  work  truly  — 
«B  a  witness.  Ho  in  born  for  that — notliiiig  eUo;  and 
Outliiug  eUo  can  he  do.  Man,  tho  Son,  can  do  Eotli- 
ing  of  Himself,  but  that  which  He  seeth  God,  tlie 
Father,  do. 

Tliis  was  tho  Saviour's  title  to  bo  a  King ;  and  Hia 
kingdom  formed  itself  upon  tliia  law :  "  Every  one  that 
is  of  tho  Trutli  hearelh  my  voice ; "  that  Eternal  law 
Hrhicli  makes  Truth  assimilate  all  that  is  congenial  to 
itselH  Truth  is  like  life  ;  whatever  lives  absorbs  intc 
^eeir  »U  that  is  congenial.  The  leaf  that  trembles  in 
Ibe  wind  assimilates  the  light  of  hoavcn  to  mako  ita 
color  and  the  sap  of  tho  parent  stem  —  innumei'able 
influences  from  heaven,  and  earth,  and  air,  to  make  up 
its  beautiful  being. 

So  grew  tho  Church  of  Christ ;  round  Him  as  a  cen- 
tre, attracted  by  tho  truth,  all  that  had  in  it  harmony 
with  nis  Divine  Life  and  words  grew  to  Him  (by 
gnulmU  accre(ions) ;  clung  to  Him  as  tho  iron  to  the 
^agnet.  All  that  were  of  His  Spirit  believed;  all 
duit  had  ill  them  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  were  attractc<l 
to  Him  Cross.  "I,  if  I  bo  lifted  up,  will  dniw  all  men 
unto  mo." 

He  taught  not  by  elaborate  trains  of  argument,  liko 
a  scribe  or  a  philosopher.  He  uttered  His  troths 
rather  as  detachad  intuitions,  recognized  by  intuition, 
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to  be  judged  only  by  being  felt.  For  'nstance-*- 
'' Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see 
God."  —  "  It  i«  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  perse- 
cute you."  Prove  that  —  by  force,  by  authority,  by 
argument — you  cannot.  It  suffices  that  a  man  reply, 
''  It  is  not  so  to  me  :  it  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than 
it  is  to  give."  You  have  no  reply :  if  he  be  not  of 
the  truth,  you  cannot  make  him  heat*  Christ's  voice. 
The  truth  of  Christ  is  true  to  the  unselfish  —  a  fitlse* 
hood  to  the  selfish.  They  that  are  of  the  truth,  like 
Him,  hear  His  voice :  and  if  you  ask  the  Christian's 
proof  of  the  truth  of  such  things,  he  has  no  other 
than  this,  —  It  is  true  to  me,  as  any  other  intuitive 
truth  is  true  ;  equals  are  equal,  because  my  mind  is  so 
constituted  that  they  seem  so  perforce.  Purity  ie 
good,  because  my  heart  is  so  made  that  it  feels  it  to 
be  good. 

Brother  men,  the  truer  you  are,  the  humbler,  the 
nobler,  the  more  will  you  feel  Christ  to  be  your  King. 
You  may  be  very  little  able  to  prove  the  King's  Divine 
genealogy,  or  to  appreciate  those  claims  to  your  alle- 
giance which  arise  out  of  His  Eternal  generation ; 
.but  He  will  be  your  Sovereign  and  your  Lord  by  that 
affinity  of  character  which  compels  you  to  acknowl- 
edg3  His  words  and  life  to  bo  Divine.  "He  that 
receiveth  his  testimony,  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  Ood 
is  true." 

II.  We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  qualification 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  of  the  Truth.  Who  are 
ti\ey  that  are  of  the  Truth  ? 

1.  The  first  qualification  is  to  be  true :  "  He  that  t9 
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of  ibe  trnth  hearefh  my  voice.''  Truth  lies  in  charac* 
ter.  ChriBt  did  not  simply  ijpeot  trnth :  He  was  tioith ; 
trnth  throngh  and  through  ;  for  trnth  is  a  thing,  not 
of  words,  but  of  Life  and  Being.  None  bnt  a  Spirit 
can  be  true. 

For  example.  The  friends  of  Job  spoke  words  of 
truth.  Scarcely  a  maxim  which  they  uttered  could 
he  impugned :  cold,  hard,  theological  verities ;  but 
verities  out  of  place  —  in  that  place  cruel  and  untrue. 
Job  spoke  many  words  not  strictly  accurate  —  hasty, 
impetuous,  blundering,  wrong ;  but  the  whirlwind 
came,  and  before  the  Voice  of  God  the  veracioua 
AUsehoods  were  swept  into  endless  nothingness — the 
true  manf  wrong,  perplexed,  in  verbal  error,  stood 
firm.  He  was  true,  though  his  sentences  were  not ; 
turned  to  the  truth  as  the  sunflower  to  the  sun, — as  the 
darkened  plant,  imprisoned  in  the  vault,  turns  towards 
the  light,  —  struggling  to  solve  the  fearful  enigma  of 
bis  existence. 

Job  was  a  servant  of  the  truth,  being  true  in  char- 
acter. 

^.  The  next  qualification  is  integrity.  But  by  integ- 
rity  I  do  not  mean  simply  sincerity  or  honesty ;  integ- 
rity rcither  according  to  the  moaning  of  the  word  as 
its  derivation  interprets  it — cntireness,  wholeness, 
soundness  ;  tluit  which  Christ  means  when  he  says, 
"  If  thine  eye  l)e  single  or  sound,  thy  whole  body  shall 
be  full  of  light." 

This  integrity  extends  through  the  entireness  or 
wholeness  of  the  character.  It  is  found  in  small  mat- 
ters as  well  as  great ;  for  the  allegiance  of  the  soul  to 
truth  is  t(\sted  by  small  things  rather  than  by  those 
which  are  more  important.     There  is  many  a  man  who 

2S* 
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would  lose  his  life  rather  than  perjure  himself  in  a 
court  of  justice,  whose  life  is  yet  a  tissue  of  small 
insincoritios.  Wo  think  that  we  hate  falsehood  when 
we  are  only  hating  the  consequences  of  falsehood. 
We  resent  hypocrisy,  and  treachery,  and  calumny,  not 
because  they  are  untrue,  but  because  they  harm  us. 
We  hate  the  false  calumny,  but  we  are  half  pleased 
with  the  false  praise.  It  is  evidently  not  the  element 
of  untruth  here  that  is  displeasing,  but  the  element  of 
harmfulness.  Now,  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  who  hates 
untruth  as  untruth ;  who  resents  the  smooth  and  pol- 
ished falsehood  of  society,  which  does  no  harm ;  who 
turns  in  indignation  from  the  glittering,  whitened  lie 
of  sepulchral  Pharisaism,  which  injures  no  one.  Integ^ 
rity  recoils  from  deceptions  which  men  would  almost 
smile  to  hear  called  deception.  To  a  moral,  puro 
minJ,  the  artifices  in  every  department  of  life  are 
painful :  the  stained  wood,  which  passes  for  a  more 
firm  and  costly  material  in  a  building,  and  deceives  the 
eye,  by  seeming  what  it  is  not,  marble  ;  the  painting 
which  is  intended  to  be  taken  for  a  reality ;  iho  gilding 
which  is  meant  to  pass  for  gold ;  and  the  glass  which 
is  worn  to  look  like  jewels:  for  there  is  a  moral  feeling 
.and  a  truthfulness  in  architecture,  in  painting,  and  in 
dress,  as  well  as  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  senate, 
jind  in  the  judgment-hall. 

"  These  are  trifles."  Yes,  these  are  trifles ;  but  it 
is  just  these  trifles  which  go  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. He  that  is  habituated  to  deceptions  and  artifi- 
cialities in  trifles,  will  try  in  vain  to  be  true  in  matters 
of  importance ;  for  truth  is  a  thing  of  habit  rather 
than  of  will.  You  cannot,  in  any  given  case,  by  any 
sudden  and  single  effort,  will  to  be  true,  if  tiie  habit 
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I'bf  yotir  lifo  has  been  insincerity.     Anrl  it  ia  ft  fearfiil 

1  qncstiuD,  nml  n  difficult  one,  lioiv  all  tliose  tilings,  the 

RtniPBpIiero  which  wo  breathe  in  our  daily  Hfc,  may  sap 

I  the  very  foundationa  of  (he  poiVL-r  of  becoming  a  ser- 

Vnnt  of  llio  truth.    Life  becomes  fictitioiiCj  and  it  imsaoa 

into  religion,  till  our  very  religion  bases  itself  upon  a 

HgTnont  too.     We  are  not  righteous,  but  we  oxpuct 

God  to  make  believe  that  we  are  righteous,  in  virtuo 

of  some  peculiar  doctrines  which  we  hold ;  and  so  our 

f  very  righteoueneSH  becomes  the  fictitiona   righteouB- 

I  11696  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  instead  of  the  right- 

[  BOnsness  which  is  by  faith,  the  righteousness  of  thoso 

f  who  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  of  the  truth, 

8,  Onco  more.     Ho  ia  qualified  to  bo  the  eubject  of 

the  king  wlio  does  the  truth.     Christiamty  joins  two 

tbiDgs  inseparably  together — acting  truly,  and  per- 

,  eeiving  Irnly.     Every  day  the  eternal  nature  of  that 

E  principle  becomes  more  certain.     If  any  man  will  do 

r  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  ba 

of  Ood. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling  from  act 
ingf  to  have  learnt  to  feel  rightly  without  acting 
[  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to  wiiich,  in  a  refined  and  pol> 
I  ished  age,  we  arc  peculiarly  exposed.  The  romance, 
I  tliB  poem,  and  tho  sermon,  teach  us  how  to  feel.  Our 
I  feelingH  are  delicately  correct.  But  tho  danger  is 
[MliB:  fooling  ia  given  to  lead  to  action;  if  feeling  be 
IcnCforod  to  awako  witlout  passing  into  dut)',  tho  char- 
I  tctcr  becomes  untrue.  When  tho  emergency  for  real 
I  action  comes,  tho  feeling  is,  as  usual,  produced :  but, 
'  accustomed  as  it  is  to  rise  in  fictitious  circumstances 
!  vitbout  action,  neitlier  will  it  lead  on  to  action  in  tho 
jbbI   ooee.      "  Wo   pity   wretchedness,   and  shun   th9 
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'Vn'etched."  We  utter  sentiments  jnst,  honorable 
refined,  lofty,  —  but,  somehow,  when  a  truth  presente 
itflelf  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  we  are  unable  to  perform 
it.  And  so  such  characters  become  by  degrees  h'ke 
the  artificial  pleasure-grounds  of  bad  taste,  in  which 
the  waterfall  does  not  fall,  and  the  grotto  offers  only 
the  refreshment  of  an  imaginary  shade,  and  the  green 
hill  does  not  strike  the  skies,  and  the  tr^ee  does  not 
grow.  Their  lives  are  a  sugared  crust  of  sweetness 
trembling  over  black  depths  of  hoUowness  ;  more  truly 
still,  "  whited  sepulchres,"  —  fair  without  to  look  upon, 
"  within  full  of  all  uncleanness." 

It  is  perilous,  again,  to  separate  thinking  rightly 
from  acting.  Ho  is  already  half  false  who  speculates 
on  truth,  and  does  not  do  it.  Truth  is  given,  not  to 
be  contemplated,  but  to  be  done.  Life  is  an  action, 
not  a  thought;  and  the  penalty  paid  by  him  who 
speculates  on  truth  is  that  by  degrees  the  very  truth 
he  holds  becomes  to  him  a  falsehood. 

There  is  no  truthfulness,  therefore,  except  in  the 
witness  borne  to  God  by  doing  His  will,  —  to  live 
the  truths  we  hold,  or  else  tlioy  will  be  no  truths 
at  all.  It  was  thus  that  He  witnessed  the  truth. 
He  lived  it.  He  spoke  no  touching  truths  for  sen- 
timent to  dwell  on,  or  thought  to  speculate  upon. 
Truth  with  Him  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
He  perilled  His  life  upon  the  words  He  said.  If  Ho 
were  true,  the  life  of  men  was  a  painted  life,  and  the 
woes  He  denounced  unflinchingly  would  fall  upon  the 
Pharisees.  But  if  they  were  true,  or  even  strong.  His 
portion  in  this  life  was  the  Cross. 

Who  is  a  true  man  ?  He  who  does  the  truth  ;  atid 
never  holds  a  principle  oa  which  he  is  not  prepared  m 
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my  liour  to  act,  aad  in  any  hour  to  risk  the  consc- 
qu&ncea  of  holding  it. 

I  make,  in  concluBion,  one  remark.  The  kmgly 
(^aract«r  of  truth  is  exhibited  strikingly  in  the  calm- 
ueBB  of  the  besLring  of  the  Son  of  Man  before  His 
judge.  Veracity  is  not  necessarily  dignihed.  Thers 
is  a  vulgiir  eflVoiitery, — a  Bpirit  of  defiance  which 
tannts,  and  bravea,  and  challenges  cuudemiiation.  It 
iDBrkB  the  man  who  is  (gnficious  of  Fiiacerity,  but 
of  nothing  higher,  —  whose  confidence  is  in  himself 
and  his  own  honesty,  and  who  is  absorbed  in  th« 
'  feeling,  "  I  speak  the  trnth,  and  am  a  martyr/'  Again, 
the  man  of  more  veracity  !s  often  violent,  for  what 
fad  says  reste  upon  his  own  astiertion;  and  vehe- 
mence Iff  Msei'tioa  is  the  only  addition  he  can  make 
to  it.  Such  was  tJie  violence  of  Paul  before  Ana- 
as.  He  was  iudignaul  at  Iho  injustice  of  being 
Uttea  contmry  to  the  law ;  and  the  powerleesnsBS 
of  his  position,  the  hopelessness  of  address,  joined  to 
it  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  produced 
that  vehemence. 

It  has  be^n  oiien   rcmarkod   that  there  is  a  great 

difli>rence    between    tiieological    and    scientific   con- 

tcoveray-     Theologians  are  proverbially  vituperative: 

bucttu^e  it  is  a  question  of  veracity  —  the   truth    of 

L  tiisir   views,  their  moral   perceptions,  their   intellect- 

JiSbI   acumen.      There  exi^tts  no  text  but  argument  od 

I  jvhioh  they  f~-u\  tall  back.     If  argument  fails,  alt  laila. 

1  But   Uie  man  of  science  etaudtt    calmly  on  the  iacta 

1  fit  the   nnivertto.     Ue  h  based  upon  reality.     All  the 

opposition  and  controversy  in  the  world  cannot  alter 

&Qts,  nor  prevent  Uie  iaot*  being  manifont  at  laaL     Hs 

]  bo  calm,  be^rauac  bo  is  a  witness  for  the  Truth. 
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In  the  same  waj,  but  in  a  sense  far  deeper  and 
more  sacred,  the  Son  of  Man  stood  coZwj,  rooted  in 
the  Truth.  There  was  none  of  the  egotism  of  self 
conscious  veracity  in  those  placid,  confident,  digni 
fied  replies.  This  was  not  the  feeling,  —  "I  hold 
the  truth,"  —  but  "  I  am  a  witness  to  the  truth."  They 
might  spit  upon  Him  —  kill  Him  —  crucify  Him  — 
give  His  ashes  to  the  winds :  —  they  could  not  alter 
the  Truth  by  which  He  stood.  Was  not  that  His  own 
feeling  ?  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away." 

There  was  the  kingly  dignity  of  One  who,  in  Life 
and  Death,  stood  firm  on  Truth  as  on  a  Rock. 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  I  respectfully  commend 
these  thoughts,  for  the  special  consideration  of  the 
present  week,  to  those  who  will  be  pledged  by  oath 
to  witness  to  the  whole  truth  they  know,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth :  to  those  who,  permitted  by  the 
merciful  spirit  of  English  jurisprudence  to  watch 
that  their  client,  if  condemned,  shall  be  condemned 
only  according  to  the  law,  are  yet  not  justified  by 
the  spirit  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  falsifying  or  obscur- 
ing flicts ;  and  who,  owing  a  high  duty  to  a  client-, 
owe  one  yet  higher  to  the  truth :  and,  lastly,  to  those 
whom  the  severe  intellectual,  and,  much  more,  moral 
training  of  the  English  bar  has  qualified  for  the  high 
ofiice  of  disentangling  truth  from  the  mazes  of  con- 
flicting testimony. 

Prom  the  trial-hour  of  Christ,  from  the  Cross  of 
the  Son  of  God,  there  arises  the  principle  to  which 
all  His  life  bore  witness :  that  the  first  lesson  of  Chris* 
tian  life  is  this,  Be  true ;  and  the  second  this.  Be  true; 
and  the  third  this,  Be  true. 


fc- 
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THE    SCEPTICISM    OF    PILATB. 
JoHX  ZTiiL  Sa  — <*  Pilate  laith  unto  him,  Wliat  is  trath?** 

The  lesson  which  wo  are  to  draw  from  this  verso 
must  depend  upon  the  view  wo  take  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  words  were  spoken.  Some  of  the  best 
commentators  conceive  them  to  have  been  words  of 
mockery ;  and  such  is  the  great  Lord  Bacon's  view. 
" '  Wliat  is  Truth  ? '  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not 
wait  for  a  reply." 

In  all  deference  to  such  authority,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  sentence  was  spoken  in  jest  In 
Pilate's  whole  conduct  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a 
tone.  It  betrays  throughout  much  of  uncertainty, 
nothing  of  lightness.  He  was  cruelly  tormented  with 
the  perplexity  of  efforts  to  save  his  prisoner.  He 
risked  his  own  reputation.  He  pronounced  Him, 
almost  with  vehemence,  innocent.  He  even  felt  awe, 
and  was  afraid  of  Him.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind, 
mockery  was  impossible. 

Let  us  try  to  comprehend  the  cnaracter  of  the  man 
who  asked  this  question.  His  character  will  help  us 
to  judge  the  tone  in  which  he  asked.    And  his  chai^ 

(885) 
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acter,  the  character  of  his  mind  and  life,  are  clear 
enough  from  the  few  things  recorded  of  him.  He  first 
hears  what  the  people  have  to  say  ;  then  asks  the 
opinion  of  the  priests  —  then  comes  back  to  Jesus  — 
goes  again  to  the  priests  and  people  —  lends  his  ear  — 
listens  to  the  ferocity  on  the  one  hand,  and  feels  the 
beauty  on  the  other,  'balancing  between  them ;  and 
then  he  becomes  bewildered,  as  a  man  of  the  world 
is  apt  to  do  who  has  had  no  groundwork  of  religious 
education,  and  hears  superficial  discussions  on  reli- 
gious matters,  and  superficial  charges,  and  superficial 
slanders,  till  he  knows  not  what  to  think.  What  could 
come  out  of  such  procedure?  Nothing  but  that 
cheerlessness  of  soul  to  which  certainty  respecting 
anything  and  everything  here  on  earth  seems  unat- 
tainable. _  This  is  the  exact  mental  state  which  we  call 
scepticism. 

Out  of  that  mood,  when  he  heard  the  enthusiast 
before  him  speak  of  a  Kingdom  of  the  Truth,  there 
broke  a  sad,  bitter,  sarcastic  sigh  —  "What  is  Truth?'* 
Who  knows  anything  about  it  ?  Another  discoverer 
of  the  undiscoverable  I  Jesting  Pilate  1  - — With  Pilate 
the  matter  was  beyond  a  jest.  It  was  not  a  question 
put  for  the  sake  of  information ;  for  he  went  imme- 
diately out,  and  did  not  stay  for  information.  It  was 
not  put  for  the  sake  of  ridicule ;  for  he  went  out  to 
say,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  him."  Sarcasm  there  was, 
perhaps ;  but  it  was  that  mournful,  bitter  sarcasm, 
which  hides  inward  unrest  in  sneering  words :  that 
sad  irony,  whoso  very  laugh  rings  of  inward  wretched- 
ness. 

We  shall  pursue,  from  this  question  of  Pilate's,  two 
lines  of  thought. 
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I.  The  causes  of  Pilate's  acepticism. 

II.  The   way   appointed    for    discovering  what  ia 
Truth. 


I.  The  causes  —  and  among  these  1  name, 

1,  Indecision  of  character. 

Filate'ii  whole  behavior  was  a  melancholy  exhibition. 
Ue  was  a  thing  aet  up  for  the  world's  pity.  See  how 
ho  acta:  he  lirst  throws  the  blame  on  the  priests, and 
thou  acknowledges  that  all  responsibility  is  his  own  ; 
washes  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  "  I  am 
tuoocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person.  See  ye  to 
it."  And  then, — "Knowost  thou  not  that  'I  have 
power  to  crucify  thee,  and  power  to  rnlcaso  thee?" 
Ho  pronounces  Jesus  innocent;  and  tlien,  with  won- 
drous inconsistency,  delivers  Him  to  be  sconrged; 
yiolda  Him  up  to  be  crucified,  and  then  tries  every 
underhaud  ex[>edicnt  to  save  Him. 

What  is  there  in  uU  this  but  vacillation  of  charao- 
tor  lying  at  the  root  of  unsctUndnoss  of  opinion? 
Here  is  a  man  knowing  the  right,  and  doing  the 
wrong;  not  willing  to  do  an  act  of  manifest  injnfl- 
tice  if  he  can  avoid  it,  but  lieaitating  to  prevent  it,  fop 
fear  of  a  charge  against  himself;  pitiably  vacillating 
because  his  hands  were  tied  l»y  the  consciouBnoBa  of 
jMiat  guilt  and  personal  duuger.  How  could  such  ft 
Duin  he  certain  about  anything?  What  could  a  mind 
Wiivoring,  nnstable,  like  a  feather  on  the  wind,  know 
pr  believe  of  solid,  stable  ti'uth,  which  altereth  not, 
but  remutncth  like  a  rock  amiddt  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Ages,  and  the  changefnl  fushions  of  the  mind  n\ 
sen ?  "A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  hia 
ways."  —  "  Ho  tliat  is  ij/"  the  truth  heareth  the  TOtOd  of 
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it  becomes  unreal,  —  as  gloomilj  unreal  and  m 
dreamily  impalpable  as  it  was  to  Pilate. 

3.  The  third  cause  of  Pilate's  scepticism  was  the 
taint  of  the  worldly  temper  of  his  day,  Pilato  had 
been  a  public  man.  He  knew  life :  had  mixed  much 
with  the  world's  business,  and  the  world's  politics: 
had  come  across  a  multiplicity  of  opinions,  and  gained 
a  smattering  of  them  all.  Ho  knew  how  many  philos- 
ophies and  religions  pretended  to  an  exclusive  possea- 
fiion  of  Truth ;  and  how  the  pretensions  of  each  were 
overthrown  by  another.  And  his  incredulity  was 
but  a  specimen  of  the  scepticism  fashionable  in  his 
day ;  the  polished  scepticism  of  a  polished  educated 
Roman,  a  sagacious  man  of  the  world,  too  much 
behind  the  scenes  of  public  life  to  trust  professions 
of  goodness  or  disinterestedness,  or  to  believe  in 
enthusiasm  and  a  sublime  life.  And  his  merciful 
language,  and  his  desire  to  save  Jesus,  was  precisely 
the  liberalism  current  in  our  day,  as  in  his :  an  utter 
disbelief  in  the  truths  of  a  world  unseen,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  easy,  careless  toleration,  —  a  half-benevo- 
lent, half-indolent  unwillingness  to  molest  the  poor 
dreamers  who  chose  to  believe  in  such  superstitions. 

This  is  the  superficial  liberalism  which  is  contracted 
in  public  life.  Public  men  contract  a  rapid  way  of 
discussing  and  dismissing  the  deepest  questions: 
never  going  deep ;  satisfied  with  the  brilliant  flippancy 
which  treats  religious  beliefs  as  phases  of  human 
delusion;  seeing  the  hollowness  of  the  character 
around  them,  and  believing  that  all  is  hollow;  and 
yet  not  without  their  moments  of  superstition,  as  when 
Pilate  was  afraid,  hearing  of  a  Son  of  God,  and  con- 
necting it  doubtless  with  the  heathen  tales  of  gods 
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■who  had  wulked  this  earth  in  visible  fleah  and  blood ; 
which  bo  liad  hiughed  at,  and  which  ho  now  far  one 
moment  suspected  might  bo  true: — not  without  their 
momenta  of  horriblij  insecurity,  when  Iho  question, 
"What  is  Truth?"  ia  not  a  brilliant  sarcaum,  but  a 
Barcaam  on  themaelves,  ou  human  lite,  on  human 
nature,  wrung  out  of  the  loneliest  and  darkest  bowiU 
Uerment  that  can  agonize  a  homan  soul. 

To  aucii  a  clmracter  Jotsus  would  not  explain  His 
Truth.  He  gave  no  reply.  He  held  His  peace.  God's 
Truth  ia  too  sacred  to  be  expounded  to  snperfioiti] 
tvorldlinees  in  its  tranaient  Ot  of  eumeBtne!j!ii. 

i.  Lastly,  I  assign,  as  a  cause  of  scepticism,  that 
prieatly  bigotry  which  forbids  inquiry  and  makes 
doubt  a  crime. 

The  prieata  of  that  day  had  raucli  to  answer  for. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  atute  of  things.  One  —  of 
whom  they  only  knew  that  He  was  a  man  of  unblem- 
ished liftt  —  came  I'orward  to  proclaim  Truth.  But  it 
w'as  new ;  they  had  never  heard  such  views  before ; 
they  were  quite  sure  they  had  never  taught  auch,  nor 
sanctioned  such;  and  ao  ttiey  aettled  that  the  thing 
waa  heresy.  He  had  no  accredited  ordination.  "  Ws 
know  that  God  spake  to  Uoscb:  as  for  this  fellow,  we 
know  not  whence  ho  ia."     Then  they  proceeded  to 

I  bind  that  decision  upon  others.  A  man  was  heard  to 
say,  "Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done?"  Small  oGTenco 
otiough ;  but  it  savored  of  a  dangerous  candor 
towards  a  stu-ipoctcd  man,  and,  in  the  priestly  esli 
nuite,  candor  is  the  next  step  to  heroay.  "  Thoo  wasl 
altugothor  bom  in  sin,  and  dost  thou  teach  as?  and 
tbey  cast  him  out  of  the  pynagogne."  And  bo  agatB 
with  Pilate:  they  Bliflod  his  soul's  rising  convictiona 
^: i 
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with  threats  and  penalties.    '*  If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Cassar's  friend.'' 

This  was  what  they  were  always  doing :  they  for. 
bade  all  inquiry,  and  made  doubt  of  their  decision  a 
crime. 

Now,  the  results  of  this  priestcraft  were  two-fold. 
The  first  result  was  seen  in  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people  who  cried  for  blood :  the  second,  in  the  scep- 
ticism of  Pilate. 

And  these  are  the  two  results  which  come  from  all 
claims  to  infallibility,  and  all  prohibition  of  inquiry. 
They  make  bigots  of  the  feeble-minded  who  cannot 
think  —  cowardly  bigots,  who  at  the  bidding  of  their 
priests  or  ministers  swell  the  ferocious  cry  which 
forces  a  government,  or  a  judge,  or  a  bishop,  to  per- 
secute some  opinion  which  they  fear  and  hate  —  turn- 
ing private  opinion  into  civil  crime ;  and  they  make 
sceptics  of  the  acute  intellects  which,  like  Pilate,  see 
through  their  fallacies,  and,  like  Pilate,  too,  dare  not 
publish  their  misgivings. 

And  it  matters  not  in  what  form  that  claim  to  infalli- 
bility is  made :  whether  in  the  clear,  consistent  way  in 
which  Rome  asserts  it,  or  whether  in  the  inconsistent 
way  in  which  churchmen  make  it  for  their  church,  or 
religious  bodies  for  their  favorite  opinions :  wherever 
penalties  attach  to  a  conscientious  conviction,  be  they 
tlie  penalties  of  the  rack  and  flame,  or  the  penalties  of 
being  suspected,  and  avoided,  and  slandered,  and  tlie 
slur  of  heresy  aflSxed  to  the  name,  till  all  men  count 
him  dangerous,  lest  they  too  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue,  —  and  let  every  man  who  is  engaged  in 
persecuting  any  opinion  ponder  it:  these  two  things 
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mutt  follow  —  you  maks  ^oaUce,  and  you  mako  seep*  I 
tics,  —  believers  you  ciuiiiot  make. 

Therefore  do  wo  sUuJ  by  the  ceutnd  protest  and 
truth  of  Protealautism.  There  is  infallibility  nowhero 
on  lliia  earth;  — not  in  Homo;  not  in  councils  or  con- 
vocations; not  in  the  Church  of  Knglaud; 
^rieete;  not  in  ourselves.  The  soul  is  thrown  in  tiM 
grandeur  of  a  sublime  solitariness  on  God.  Woe  tcv^ 
the  apirit  tliat  aiiflus  its  convictions,  when  prieatB 
threaten,  and  the  mob  which  tliey  have  maddened 
criea  heresy,  and  insinuates  disloyalty :  "  Thou  art  aot 
Cwsar's  ijieud." 


XL  The  mo'lu  appointed  for  discovering  the  i 
to  the  question,  "  What  is  Trutli?  " 

Obaervo:    I  do  not  mnko  our  second  division  i 
which  might  seora  the  natural  one  —  what  Truth  i 
I  am   not  about  to  be  guilty  of  the  presumption  of 
answering  the  queation  whicli  Jesus  did  not  anawor. 
Some  persona  hearing  the  text  might  think  it  to^»i 
the  doty  of  any  niftn,  who  took  it  as  a  text  to  proaolvl 
upon,  to  lay  duwn  what  Truth  is;  and  if  a  minister^T 
were  ao  to  treat  it,  ho  might  give  you  the  fragment  of   ' 
Tiuth  whidi  liis  own  poor  mind  could  graap;  and  ha 
nii^it  cull  it,  ae  tlie  phrase  is,  The  Truth,  or  The  Go8> 
pul;  nnd  he  might  require  his  hc^ircrs  to  roceivo  it  I 
ou  peril  of  salvation.     And  tlion  ho  would  have  don*«l 
u  the  priests  did;  and  Ihey  who  loan  on  otiier  mindk^ 
woald  have  gone  away  biputed;  and  they  who  think 
woidd  have  mmiied  »adiy,  bitterly,  or  Kircantically ;  and 
goun  Itome  to  doubt  atill  more,  "  What  is  Truth,  and  i 
it  l<i  bo  found?" 

Nu,  my  brothvon;  the  Troth  cannot  be  compreisoj  I 
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into  a  sermon.  The  reply  to  Pilate's  Question  cannoi 
be  contained  in  any  verbal  form.  Think  you,  that  if 
Christ  Himself  could  have  answered  that  question  in 
a  certain  number  of  sentences,  Ho  would  have  spent 
thirty  years  of  life  in  witnessing  to  it?  Some  men 
would  compress  into  tho  limits  of  one  reply,  or  ono 
discourse,  the  truth  which  it  took  Christ  thirty  years 
to  teach,  and  leave  unfinished  for  the  Spirit  to  com- 
plete. 

One  word.  The  Truth  is  infinite  as  the  firmament 
above  you.  In  childhood,  both  seem  near  and  meas- 
urable ;  but  with  years  they  grow  and  gi'ow,  and  seem 
further  off,  and  further,  and  grander,  and  deeper,  and 
vaster,  as  God  Himself;  till  you  smile  to  remember 
how  you  thought  you  could  touch  the  sky,  and  blush 
to  recollect  the  proud  and  self-sufficient  way  in  which 
you  used  to  talk  of  knowing  or  preaching  "The 
Truth." 

And  once  again:  the  Truth  is  made  up  of  princi 
plee;  an  inward  Life,  not  any  formula  of  worde. 
God's  Character  —  Spiritual  worship  —  the  Divine  Life 
in  the  Soul.  How  shall  I  put  that  into  sentence,  ten 
or  ten  thousand  ?  "  The  words  which  I  spoak  unto 
you,  they  are  Truth,  and  they  are  lAfey  How  could 
Pilate's  question  be  answered  except  by  a  life  ?  Tho 
Truth,  then,  which  Pilato  wanted  —  which  you  want, 
and  I  want  —  is  not  the  boundless  verities,  but  Truth 
of  inward  life.  Truth  for  me :  Truth  enough  to  guide 
me  in  this  darkling  world ;  enough  to  teach  rnc  how  to 
live,  and  hoM'  to  die. 

Now,  the  appointed  ways  to  teach  this  Truth.  They 
are  three :  Independence,  Humbleness,  Action. 

First,  Independence.    Let  no  man  start,  as  it  ld^& 
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p^dence  savored  of  presumption.  Protoetaot  iudo- 
peudence,  they  tell  ub,  is  pride  and  self-reliance ;  bnt, 
in  truth,  it  13  nothing  more  thnu  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility;  a  determination  to  trust  in  God 
mtlier  than  in  man  to  teach  —  in  God  and  God's  light 
in  the  Boul.  Yon  choose  a  guide  among  precipices 
and  glaciers:  but  you  walk  for  yourself;  jutlgo  hia 
opinion,  though  more  experienced  than  your  own; 
overrule  it,  if  needs  be;  use  your  own  strength;  rely 
on  your  own  nerves.     That  is  iudependence. 

You  select  your  own  physician,  deciding  upon  the 
respective  claims  of  men,  the  most  ignorant  of  whom 
knows  more  of  the  matter  than  you.  You  prudently 
hesitate,  at  times,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  one  you 
trnat  most ;  yet  that  is  only  independence,  without  a 
particle  of  presumption. 

And  BO  precisely  in  matters  of  religious  Truth.  No 
man  cares  for  your  health  as  you  do ;  therefore  you 
rely  blindly  upon  none.  No  man  has  the  keeping  of 
your  own  soul,  or  cares  for  it  as  you  do.  For  your- 
self, therefore,  you  inquire  and  thiuk,  and  you  refneo 
to  delegate  that  work  to  bishop,  priest,  or  church. 
CaH  they  that  presumption  ?  0 1  the  man  who  knowa 
tile  awful  feeling  of  being  alone,  and  struggling  for 
Imfb  as  for  life  and  death  —  ho  knowd  the  differenuo 
botween  independence  and  presumption. 

Second,  Humbleness.  There  is  no  infaUibility  in 
mail:  if  so,  none  in  us.  We  may  err:  that  one 
thocght  is  enough  to  keep  a  man  humble. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  temper  contrary  to  this 
BpiriL  The  first  is  a  disputing,  captious  temper.  Di8> 
Hgreement  is  refreshing  when  two  men  lovingly  desire 
to  compare  their  views  to  find  out  the  truth.    Contra- 
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versy  is  wretched  when  it  is  an  attempt  to  prove  one 
another  wrong.  Therefore  Christ  would  not  argfUA 
with  Pilate.  Religious  controversy  does  only  harm. 
It  destroys  the  humble  inquiry  aft^er  truth ;  it  throws 
all  the  energies  into  an  attempt  to  prove  ourselves 
right.  The  next  contrary  is  a  hopeless  spirit.  Pilate's 
question  breathed  of  hopelessness.  Ho  felt  that  Jesus 
was  unjustly  condemned,  but  he  tliought  him  in  views 
as  hopelessly  wrong  as  the  rest  —  all  wrong.  What 
was  truth?  who  knew  anything  about  it?  He  spoke 
too  bitterly,  too  hopelessly,  too  disappointedly,  to  get 
an  answer.  In  that  despairing  spirit  no  man  gets  at 
truth :  "  ThQ  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment " 

Lastly,  Action.     This  was  Christ's  rule:    "K  any 

man  will  do  His  will "    A  blessed  rule ;  a  plain 

and  simple.  Here  wo  are  in  a  world  of  mystery, 
where  all  is  difficult,  and  very  much  dark;  where  a 
hundred  jarring  creeds  declare  themselves  the  truth, 
and  all  are  plausible.  How  shall  a  man  decide  ?  Let 
him  do  the  right  that  lies  before  him :  much  is  uncer- 
tain —  some  things,  at  least,  are  clear.  Whatever  else 
may  be  wrong,  it  must  be  right  to  be  pure,  to  be  just 
and  tender,  and  merciful  and  honest.  It  must  be  right 
to  love  and  to  deny  one's  self.  Let  him  do  the  will,  and 
he  shall  know.  Observe;  men  begin  the  other  way. 
They  say,  If  I  could  but  beUeve,  then  I  would  mako 
my  life  true.  If  I  could  but  be  sure  what  is  truth, 
then  I  would  set  to  work  to  live  in  earnest.  No ;  God 
says,  Act — make  the  life  true,  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  believe.  Live  in  earnest,  and  you  will  know 
the  answer  to  what  is  Truth. 

Infer  the  blessedness  of  behef.  Young  men  are 
prone  to  consider  scepticism  a  proof  of  strong-minded 
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1  —  a  somethiDg  to  be  proud  of.  Let  Pilate  bo  a 
[  ipecimon  —  aud  a  wretcbod  one  ho  is.  Ho  bad  rloai^ 
mtDdediiess  cnoiigii  to  bo  dbeatiatied  with  all  the  views 
be  koew:  euougli  to  aoo  through  and  scorn  tlie  Bquab* 
bios  aud  superstitious  of  priests  und  bigots.  All  well: 
if  from  doubt  of  fulsohood  ho  bad  gone  on  to  a  belief 
in  higher  truth.  But  doubt,  when  it  left  him  doubting 
—  why,tho  uoblest  opportunity  nwu  over  bad^ — ^thut 
of  saving  the  Saviour  —  he  missed:  he  became  a  thing 
for  the  people  to  deitpise,  aud  aftcr-agus  to  pity.  And 
that  ia  scepticism.     Call  you  that  a  manly  thing? 

To  believe  is  to  bo  happy:  to  doubt  is  to  bo  wretched. 

But  I  will   not   urge  that.      Soventy  years,  aud  tho 

TDOSt  foTered  brain  will  bo  still  enough.     Wo  will  not 

I  8iiy  much  of  tho  wretchedness  of  doubt.     To  believe 

I  ia   to   bo   strong.     Doubt   cramps   euergy.     Belief  is 

'  power :  —  only   so   far  as  n  man   believes    strongly, 

mightily,  ciLu  ho  ftct  cheerfully,  or  do  anything  that  la 

wortli  the  doing. 

I  apeak  to  those  who  have  learned  to  hold  cheap  the 

tiireata  wherewith   priests  and   people  would  terrify 

into   acquiosccnce  —  to   those    who   are   beyond   the 

I  appeal  of  fear,  and  can  only  j'ield,  if  at  all,  to  highoi 

f  motives.     Young  men !  tlie  only  manly  thing,  the  only 

T  strong  thing,  ie  Faith.     It  is  not  so  far  us  a  man  doubts^ 

,  but  so  far  OS  ho  bolicves,  that  ho  can  achieve  ur  perfoci 

Uiything.     "  All  thinga  aro  possible  to  him  thai  b& 
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blank  despair,  that  shall  shake  our  deep  conviction 
that  he  whose  faith  shone  brightly  through  life  is  now 
safe  in  the  Everlasting  arms.  Tlie  dying  scene  is 
worth  little  —  little,  at  least,  to  lis  —  except  so  far  as 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  public  estimate  pro- 
nounced upon  the  departed  is  generally  a  fair  criterion 
of  worth.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases : 
cases  in  which  the  sphere  of  action  has  been  too  limited 
for  the  fair  development  of  the  character,  and  nothing 
but  the  Hght  of  the  Judgment  day  can  reveal  it  in  its 
true  aspect ;  cases  in  which  party  spirit  has  defaced 
a  name,  and  years  are  wanted  to  wash  away  the  mask 
of  false  color  which  has  concealed  the  genuine  features; 
cases  in  which  the  champion  of  truth  expires  amidst 
the  execrations  of  his  contemporaries,  and  after-ages 
build  his  sepulchre.  These,  however,  are  exceptions. 
For  the  most  part,  when  all  is  over,  general  opinion  is 
not  far  from  truth.  Misrepresentation  and  envy  have 
no  provocatives  left  them.  What  the  departed  was  is 
tolerably  well  known  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 
The  epitaph  may  be  falsified  by  the  partiality  of  rela- 
tions ;  but  the  broad  judgment  of  society  reverses  that, 
rectifies  it,  and  pronounces,  with  perhaps  a  rude,  but 
on  the  whole  fair  approximation  to  the  truth. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  history  of  the  man 
whose  final  scene  is  recorded  in  the  text.  The  verdict 
of  the  Egyptian  world  was  worth  much.  Joseph  had 
gone  to  Egypt,  some  years  before,  a  foreigner ;  had 
lived  there  in  obscurity;  had  been  exposed  to  calumny; 
by  his  quiet,  consistent  goodness,  had  risen,  step  by 
step,  first  to  respect,  then  to  trust,  command,  and  vene- 
mliop ;  was  embalmed  after  d^ath  in  the  affections,  imei 
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VuU  aa  witli  the  burial  rites,  of  the  Kgyptinn^ ;  tinj  his 
boQorecl  form  reposed  at  last  amidst  tlio  iivirial-pljwo 
of  tha  Phamobs. 

In  tiiis  respect  the  text  brancbes  iuto  a  tno-fold 
divieioa:  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  the  death  which 
was  in  accordance  with  that  life. 


I,  The  history  of  Joseph,  aa  of  every  iniiii,  hsB  two 
udfls — its  outward  circumstances,  aud  its  inner  life. 

1.  The  outward  ci re um stances  were  checkered  with 
misfortune.  Severed  from  his  home  in  very  early 
yearn,  sold  into  slavery,  cast  into  prison,  —  at  fimt 
grief  Beemed  to  have  marked  him  for  her  own.  Aud 
Lhis  is  human  life.  Part  of  its  lot  is  misery.  There 
are  two  inadequate  ways  of  accounting  for  this  myfr 
tery  of  sorrow.  One,  origuiating  iu  a  zeal  for  Qod's 
justice,  represents  it  as  invariably  the  chaBtiaemeiit 
of  sin,  or,  at  the  least,  as  correction  fur  fault.  But, 
plainly,  it  la  not  always  such.  Joseph's  griefs  were 
tha  consequences,  not  of  fault,  but  of  rectitude.  Tho 
iotogrity  wliich,  on  some  unknown  occasion,  made  it 
his  duty  to  carry  his  bretlireu'a  "  evil  report "  to  their 
fWtJier,  was  the  occasion  of  hia  slavery.  The  purity 
of  his  hfe  was  the  cause  of  hia  imprisonmcut.  Fault 
iti  only  a  part  ofthe  history  of  this  great  matter  of 
sorrow.  Another  theory,  created  by  zeal  for  Ood'a 
love,  represents  sorrow  as  tlie  exception,  and  happi- 
ness aa  the  rule  of  life.  We  are  made  for  enjoyment, 
't  is  said,  and  on  tlio  whole  there  is  more  enjo^'mcnl 
than  wretchedness.  The  common  idea  of  Lova  being 
tiut  which  identifies  it  with  a  simple  wish  to  con- 
fer happiness,  no  wonder  that  a  feeble  attempt  ia 
made  to  vindicate  God  by  a  reduction  of  the  appareni 
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funonnt  of  pain.  Unquestionably,  however,  Love  is 
very  different  from  a  desire  to  shield  from  pain.  Etor 
nal  Love  gives  to  painlessness  a  very  Bnbordinat<3 
place  in  comparison  of  excellence  of  character.  11 
does  not  hesitate  to  secnre  man's  spiritual  dignity  at 
the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  well-being.  Tiio 
solution  will  not  do.  Let  us  look  the  truth  in  the  face. 
You  cannot  hide  it  from  yourself.  "  Man  is  bom  to 
sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.^'  Sorrow  is  not  an 
accident,  occurring  now  and  then  ;  it  is  the  very  woof 
which  is  woven  into  the  warp  of  life.  God  has  ere- 
ated  the  nerves  to  agonize,  and  the  heart  to  bleed ; 
and  before  a  man  dies  almost  every  nerve  has  thrilled 
with  pain,  and  every  affection  has  been  wounded. 
The  account  of  life  which  represents  it  as  probation 
is  inadequate :  so  is  that  which  regards  it  chiefly  as  a 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  truest  ac- 
count of  this  mysterious  existence  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  intended  for  the  development  of  the  souPs  Ufe,  for 
which  sorrow  is  indispensable.  Every  son  of  man 
who  would  attain  the  true  end  of  his  being  must  be 
baptized  with  fire.  It  is  the  law  of  our  humanity,  as 
of  that  of  Christ,  that  we  must  be  perfected  through 
suffering.  And  he  who  has  not  discerned  the  Divine 
8acredness  of  Sorrow,  and  the  profound  meaning 
which  is  concealed  in  pain,  ha,s  yet  to  learn  what  life 
ia,  The  Cross,  manifested  as  the  Necessity  of  the 
Highest  Life,  alone  interprets  it. 

2.  Besides  this,  obloquy  was  a  part  of  Joseph's 
portion.  His  brethren,  even  his  father,  counted  him 
tt  vain  dreamer,  full  of  proud  imaginings.  He  Ian 
guished  long  in  a  dungeon,  with  a  stain  upon  his  char- 
iioter.    He  was  subjected  to  almost  all  the  bitterness 
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wbich  cfcanftes  the  mfllr  of  kindly  feelings  info  gal!: 
to  Potipliar'fl  ficWeiieaa,  to  nlaiider,  to  fmternal  envy, 
lo  tho  ingratitude  of  friendeliip  in  the  neglect  of  tho 
thief  bntler,  who  left  his  prison  and  etraightway  forgot 
liis  benefactor.  Out  of  all  which  a  simple  lensun 
•riRe?,  "  Ceaao  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  hia 
Bofltrils."  Yet  that  mny  be  over-stated.  Nothing  chilla 
the  heart  like  nniversal  distmfit.  Nothing  freezes  tlia 
geotat  current  of  the  poni  so  mnch  as  doubts  of  hu- 
man nature.  TTuman  goodnoas  ia  no  dream.  Surely 
we  have  met  unselfiahneas,  and  Ioto,  imd  honor,  among 
men.  Surely  we  have  seen,  and  not  in  dreamn, 
pnre  benevolence  beaniing  from  hiinion  countenances. 
Rtirely  wo  have  met  with  integrity  that  the  world's 
wealth  conld  not  bribe,  and  attachment  which  might 
bear  the  teat  of  iiny  nacrifice.  It  is  not  so  mnch  tha 
depravity  as  the  frailty  of  men  that  makes  it  impos- 
Bible  to  count  nn  lliom.  Was  h  not  excnnable  in  Ja- 
cob, and  even  natural,  if  ho  attributed  to  vanity  hia 
Don's  relation  of  tho  dream  in  which  the  eun,  and  tho 
moon,  and  the  eleven  stars,  bowed  down  before  Wm? 
Was  it  not  oxctiMiblc  if  Potiphiir  distmeted  hig  tried 
iwrvant's  word,  when  his  guilt  appeared  bo  indisputably 
substantiated?  Was  not  even  tho  chief  bntler's  for- 
gotfulnees  intelligible,  when  yon  remember  hia  absorlu 
ing  mt«reirt  in  hia  own  danger,  and  tho  multiplied  dr^ 
ties  oi  his  office?  Tho  world  is  not  to  be  too  severely 
blamed,  if  it  miareprewnt:*  ns.  It  is  hard  lo  reach  the 
truth:  Tory  hard  to  sift  a.  Blander.  Men  who  believe 
purh  rumor!!,  especially  in  conrtly  lift,  may  bo  igno- 
rant, iMWtr,  imperfoct,  but  are  not  nccesaarily  treache^ 
oua.  Yet,  even  while  yon  keep  this  in  mind,  tliat  lh« 
heart  mny   not   he   sonred,  remomber,   your  dearest 
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friend  may  fail  you  in  the  crisis.  A  truth  of  experi- 
ence was  wrapped  up  in  the  old  fable,  and  tlio  tlung 
you  have  fostered  in  your  bosom  may  wound  you  to 
the  quick ;  the  one  you  have  trusted  may  become  your 
Accuser,  and  throw  his  own  blame,  with  dastard  mean- 
ness, upon  you.  That  was  the  experience  of  Joseph. 
Was  not  that  His  fate  who  trusted  Judas  ?  There  i j 
One,  and  but  One,  whoso  Love  is  as  a  rock,  which  will 
not  fail  you  when  you  cling.  It  is  a  fearful,  solitary 
feeling,  that  lonely  truth  of  life ;  yet  not  without  a 
certain  strength  and  grandeur  in  it.  The  life  that  is 
the  deepest  and  the  truest  will  feel  most  vividly  both 
its  desolation  and  its  majesty.  We  live  and  die  alone. 
God  and  our  own  souls,  —  we  fall  back  upon  them,  at 
last.  "Behold,  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now  come, 
that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and 
shall  leave  Me  alone ;  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because 
the  Father  is  with  Me." 

3.  Success,  besides,  marked  the  career  of  Joseph. 
Let  us  not  take  half  views  of  men  and  things.  The 
woof  of  life  is  dark  —  that  wo  granted  ;  but  it  is  shot 
through  a  web  of  brightness.  Accordingly,  in  Joseph's 
case,  even  in  his  worst  days,  you  find  a  kind  of  bal- 
ance to  be  weighed  against  his  sorrows.  The  doctrino 
of  compensation  is  found  through  all.  Amidst  tho 
schcmings  of  his  brothers^  envy  he  had  his  father's 
love.  In  his  slavery  he  had  some  recompense  in  feel- 
ing that  he  was  gradually  winning  his  master's  confi- 
dence. In  his  dungeon  he  possessed  the  conscious 
ness  of  innocence,  and  the  grateful  respect  of  his 
fellow-prisoners.  In  that  beautiful  hymn  which  some 
of  you  read  last  Sunday,*  you  may  remember  that  a 
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parallel  is  drawn  botwecn  humau  lifu  and  the  aspects 
of  the  weather.  The  morning  minbow,  glittering 
among  the  dangerous  vapors  oi'the  west,  predicts  that 
tlio  day  will  not  unclouded  pass  away.  The  evening 
rainbow  declares  tbat  the  storms  are  past,  and  that 
eerene  weather  is  setting  in.  Snch  is  the  life  of  all 
whom  God  disciplinea.  Tlio  morning  or  tbe  evening 
brightness  is  the  portion  of  a  life  the  rest  of  which  is 
storm.  Rarely  are  the  manful  struggles  of  principle 
in  the  first  years  of  lifo  suffered  to  be  in  vain.  Joseph 
eaw  the  early  clouds,  which  darkened  the  mornii^  of 
bis  existence,  pass  away;  and  the  rainbow  of  beaveuly 
peace  arched  over  the  calmness  of  his  later  years. 
"  The  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosper- 
ous man,"  And  it  is  for  this  special  purpose  it  is  writ- 
ten, "  And  Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  cliildron  of  the  third 
genoratioD :  the  children  also  of  Machir,  the  son  of 
Manaeaoh,  wore  brought  up  upon  Joseph's  kneoa." 
Long  life,  an  honored  old  ago,  a  quiet  grave — these 
were  tho  blessings  reckoned  desirable  in  Jewish 
modes  of  thought;  and  they  are  mentnoned  as  evi- 
dences  of  Joseph's  happiness. 

And  this,  too,  ia  Life,  Tho  sorrows  of  tho  past 
etaad  out  most  vividly  in  our  recollections,  because 
t}iey  are  tho  keenest  of  onr  somtiitinns,  At  tho  omi 
of  a  long  existence,  wo  should  probably  describe  it 
tlina :  "  Few  mid  evil  havo  tho  days  of  the  years  of 
thy  eer\-ant  hoen."  But  tho  inuumornblo  infinitesimals 
of  happinoHs,  that  from  moment  to  moment  made  liiis 
BWeet  and  pleasant,  are  forgotten ;  and  very  richly  baa 
our  Fatiier  mixed  the  materials  of  these  with  the 
homeliest  actions  and  domesticities  of  existence.  Sea 
two   men    meeting    together    in   the   streets  —  mere 
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acquaintances.     They  will  not  be  five   minutes   to 
gether  before  a  Bmile   will  overspread  their  counte- 

• 

nances,  or  a  merry  laugh  ring  of,  at  the  lowest,  amuse- 
ment. This  has  God  done.  God  created  the  smile 
and  the  laugh,  as  well  as  the  sigh  and  the  tear.  The 
aspect  of  this  life  is  stem  —  very  stern.  It  is  a  verj 
superficial  account  of  it  which  slurs  over  its  grave 
mystery,  and  refuses  to  hear  its  low,  deep  undertone 
of  anguish.  But  there  is  enough,  from  hour  to  hour 
of  bright,  sunny  happiness,  to  remind  us  that  its  Cre- 
ator's highest  name  is  Love. 

Now,  turn  to  the  spirit  of  Joseph's  inner  life.  First 
of  all,  that  life  was  forgiveness.  You  cannot  but 
have  remarked  that,  conversant  as  his  experience  whs 
with  human  treachery,  no  expressions  of  bitterness 
escape  from  him.  No  sentimental  wailing  over  tho 
cruelty  of  relations,  the  falseness  of  friendship,  or  tho 
ingratitude  of  the  world.  No  rancorous  outburst  of 
misanthropy :  no  sarcastic  scepticism  of  man\s  into<;- 
rity  or  woman's  honor.  He  meets  all  bravely,  with 
calm,  meek,-  and  dignified  forbearance.  If  ever  mixn 
had  cause  for  such  doubts,  he  had ;  yet  his  heart  was 
never  soured.  At  last,  after  his  father's  death,  his 
brothers,  apprehending  his  resentful  recollections  of 
their  early  cruelty,  come  to  deprecate  his  revenge. 
Very  touching  is  his  reply.  "  Fear  not :  for  am  I  in 
the  place  of  God?  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil 
against  me  ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  (o 
pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive. 
Now,  therefore,  fear  ye  not :  I  will  nourish  you  and 
your  little  ones." 

This  is  the  Christian  spirit  before  the  Christian 
times.      Christ   was    in    Joseph's    heart,    though   not 
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deSnitelj  in  Josepti's  creed.  Tlie  Ktsmal  Word 
whiaperad  in  the  souls  of  men  bfifure  it  spoke  aiiicu- 

t lately  aloud  in  tiie  lucamntion.  It  was  tie  Diviiia 
fThought  before  it  became  tlie  Diviijo  Expression.*  It 
woa  the  Light  that  iigliteth  every  man  that  cometU 
into  the  world,  before  it  bltized  into  the  Dtiy-Hpriog 
from  on  high,  ivhich  visited  us.  The  Mind  of  ChriBt, 
ih«  Spirit  of  the  years  yet  future,  blended  itself  witli 
life  before  He  came  ;  for  His  words  were  Uie  EtcriHit 
VeritieB  of  our  Humanity.     lu  all  ages  Love  is  the 

Iirutb  of  lifei.  Men  cannot  injure  us  oxoept  so  ikr  as 
tbey  exaapernte  ne  to  forget  oureelves.  No  man  is 
reitlly  dishonored  except  by  his  own  act.  Calumny, 
itijustice,  iugrittitude,  —  the  only  barm  tliese  oan  du 
tu  is  by  making  v»  bitter,  or  rancorous,  or  gloomy : 
by  abutting  our  hearts  or  souring  our  affiactiona.  Wo 
Job  them  of  tliair  powar,  if  they  only  leave  us  moro 
,  Bweet  and  forgiving  than  before.  And  tliis  is  the  only 
true  victory.  We  win  by  love.  Love  transmntes  all 
curses,  and  forces  them  to  rain  down  blessings.  Out 
of  tlie  jealousy  of  his  brothers  Joseph  extracted  tlie 
Rpirit  of  forgiveness,  Out  of  Potiphar'a  weak  injus- 
tice, aud  out  of  the  machinations  of  disappointed 
I'lusion,  bo  creuted  an  opportunity  of  teai-ning  meek- 
ness. Our  i^nemies  become  unconsciously  our  best 
friends,  whun  thoir  slandura  deepen  in  us  lioavenlior 
graces.  Let  tliom  do  their  woret;  tbey  only  give  lie 
tke  Oodliko  victory  of  forgiving  them. 

2.  Distingaisbod   from  the   outward  circumstancos, 

vs  find  simplicity  of  character;  {uirtly  in  the  willing 

^^  9eu  to  acknuwledgo  bis  eliepberd   father  in   Egypt, 

^^B^VheFe  the  pastoral  life  was  uu  abomination  ;  partly  io 


■  -/ifitt  iriiiAntf  —  nfiiffiAi, 
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that  incidental  notice  which  we  have  of  the  feast  at 
which  he  entertained  his  brethren,  where  the  Egyp- 
tians sat  at  a  table  by  themselves,  and  Joseph  by  him- 
self.  So  that,  elevated  as  he  was,  his  heart  remained 
Hebrew  still.  He  had  contracted  a  splendid  aliianco, 
by  marrying  into  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Egypt, 
—that  of  Potipherah,  the  priest  of  On.  And  yet  he  had 
not  forgotten  his  country,  nor  sought  to  bo  natural- 
ized there.  His  heart  was  in  that  far  land  where 
he  had  fed  his  father's  flocks,  in  his  simple,  *genial 
boyhood.  The  divining-cup  of  Egyptian  silver  was  on 
his  table ;  but  he  remembered  the  days  when  the  only 
splendor  he  knew  was  that  coat  of  many  colors  which 
was  made  for  him  by  his  father.  He  bore  a  simple; 
unsophisticated  heart  amidst  the  pomp  of  an  Egyptian 
court. 

There  is  a  great  mistake  made  on  the  subject  of  sim- 
plicity. There  is  one  simplicity  of  circumstances ; 
another  simplicity  of  heart.  These  two  must  not  bo 
confounded.  It  is  common  to  talk  of  the  humble  poor 
man,  and  the  proud  rich  man.  Let  not  these  ideas  be 
inseparably  blended  together.  There  is  many  a  man 
who  sits  down  to  a  meal  of  bread  and  milk  on  a 
wooden  table,  whose  heart  is  as  proud  as  the  proudest 
whose  birth  is  royal.  There  is  many  a  one  whose 
voice  is  heard  in  the  public  meeting,  loudly  descant- 
ing on  regal  tyranny  and  aristocratic  insolence,  who  in 
his  own  narrow  circle  is  as  much  a  tyrant  as  any 
oppressor  who  ever  disgraced  the  throne.  And  there 
is  many  a  man  who  sits  down  to  daily  pomp,  to  whom 
gold  and  silver  are  but  as  brass  and  tin,  and  who  bears 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  a  meek,  simple  spirit,  and  a 
^ heart  refrained  as  a  weaned  child:"  —  many  a  man 
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who  lives  Hnrronnded  with  homage,  and  heaving  tha 
np[tlaxi96  and  flattery  of  men  perpetually,  on  whow 
hvart  tliese  things  iitU  flal  and  dead,  without  rusing 
one  single  emotion  of  fluttered  vanity. 

The  world  cannot  underntand  this,  Tliey  cnnnot 
Licliovo  that  Joseph  can  be  humble,  while  he  is  oon- 
gcioua  of  Buch  elevation  above  the  crowd  of  men,  and 
even  dreaming  of  it.  They  cannot  understand  how 
cnrolessly  these  outsidea  of  Ufo  can  bo  worn,  and  how 
they  fait  oil'  like  the  unregarded  and  habitual  dreaa  of 
daily  life.  They  cannot  know  how  the  spirit  of  the 
Cross  can  crucify  the  world,  make  grandeur  painful, 
and  calm  the  soul  with  a  vi^iiou  of  the  Etemal  Beaaty. 
They  cannot  dream  how  His  life  and  death,  once  felt 
08  the  grandest,  write  mockery  on  all  eian,  and  All  the 
soul  with  an  ambition  which  is  above  the  world.  It  is 
not  the  nnjcweUed  finger,  nor  the  aflectation  of  an 
niniost  qniikertsh  simplicity  of  attire,  nor  the  pedea- 
trian  mode  of  travelling,  nor  ttio  scanty  meal,  that 
constitute  humility.  It  is  that  b.mple,  inner  life  of 
real  greatness,  which  is  indifferent  to  magnificcDce, 
and,  surrounded  by  it  all,  lives  fir  away  in  the  distant 
country  of  a  Father's  ITome,  with  the  cross  home 
nlejitly  and  self  sacrificingly  in  the  heart  of  hearts. 

3.  One  charactaristic  of  Joseph's  inner  life  ruuiains, 
— benevolence.  It  was  maiiifostod  in  the  goneroai^ 
with  which  ho  entertained  his  brethren,  and  in  the  di»- 
oriminating  tenderness  with  which  be  provided  hia 
best  belovi'd  brother's  feast  with  extraordinary  d«li« 
Cftcies.  These  wei-o  traits  of  tlioughtfoluees.  Bnt 
fiiriher  still.  The  prophetic  insight  of  Joseph  enabled 
Wm  to  foresee  the  approach  of  famine.  He  took 
1  accordingly  J   and  when  the  famine 
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the  royal  storehouses  were  opened,  and  eveij  man  in 
Bgjpt  owed  his  life  to  the  benevolent  providence  of 
the  Hebrew  stranger.  It  was  productive  of  a  great 
social  revolution.  It  brought,  by  degrees,  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  into  the  power  of  the  Crown,  so  that  a  kind 
of  feudal  system  was  established, —  every  man  holding 
in  direct  tenancy  from  the  Crown.  Hence  the  nation 
became  compacted  into  a  new  unity,  and  power  was 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  government,  partly  by 
the  pecuniary  revenue  thus  added,  and  partly  by  the 
lustre  of  goodness  which  Joseph  had  thrown  round 
the  royal  acts.  For  acts  like  these  are  the  real  bul- 
warks of  a  throne.  One  such  man  as  Joseph  does 
more  to  strengthen  the  Crown  than  all  the  specula* 
tions,  solemn  or  trifling,  which  were  ever  written  on 
the  "  Divine  right  of  kings."  There  is  a  right  divino 
which  requires  no  elaborate  theory  to  make  it  felt. 

II.  The  death  of  Joseph  was  in  accordance  with  his 
life. 

1.  The  funeral  was  a  homage  paid  to  goodness. 
Little  is  said  in  the  text  of  Joseph's  funeral.  To 
know  what  it  was,  we  must  turn  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  chapter,  where  that  of  Jacob  is  mentioned.  A 
mouiTiing  of  seventy  days,  —  a  funeral  whose  impos- 
ing greatness  astonished  the  Canaanitos.  Tlioy  said, 
"  This  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians." 
Seventy  days  were  the  time,  or  nearly  so,  fixed  by 
custom  for  a  royal  funeral;  and  Jacob  was  so  hon- 
ored, not  for  his  own  sake,  but  because  he  was  Jo- 
seph's father.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Joseph's  own 
obsequies  were  on  a  scale  less  grand. 

Now,  weigh  what  was  implied  in  this.    This  was 
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^^■Bot  the  bomago  paid  to  talent,  nor  tc  wealtli,  nor  to 

^Hbirtk     Joseph  was  a  foreigu  slave,  miaed  to  emJuenca 

^"  ty  tbo  simple  power   of  goodDess.     Every  man   in 

Kg>'pt  felt,  at  liis  death,  tUat  Im  liad  loat  a  friend. 

There  were  tiiuusands  whoso   Ujure  would  &U  whsu 

tbej  rocouQteil  the  pruservation  ui'  Uvea  dear  to  (lieta 

[  iu  the  years  of  famine,  and  felt  that  th«y  owed  tlioaa 

I  lives  to  Joseph.     Grateful  Egypt  mourned  the  Guud 

I   Foreigner ;    and  for  onco  tho   honors  of  thia  world 

I  were  giveu  to  the  graces  of  another. 

,  We  coLleci  froDi  this,  besides,  a  hint  of  the  rostir- 
.  notion  of  the  budy.    The  Egyptian  mode  of  eepiiUuru 
)  waa  embalming  -,  and  thu  Hebrews,  too,  attached  much 
I  iiiiportAuoQ   to  the   body  af^er   death.     JoBeph   com- 
1  nuaded  his  countrymen  to  preserve  his  bonen  to  take 
I  ftWlty  with  Utem.     In  this  we  detect  that  unmishikable 
I  buinan  craving,  not  only  for  immortality,  but  immor- 
tality uHsociated  with  form.     No  doubt  the  Egj-ptian 
feeUug  was  carried  out  absurdly.     Thoy  tried  to  re. 
\  dflom  from  the  worm  the  very  aspect  that  had  been 
I  Vom,  the  very  features  they  had  loved  |  and  there 
I  a  kind  of  feohug  that  while  that  mummy  laetod 
rtlio  man  had  not  yet  perished  from  earth.     They  ox- 
Wctfld  tliat,  iu   process  of  years,  it  would  again  bo 
uatod  by  its  spirit. 
Now,  Christianity  doeti  not  didappoint,  but  rather 
BtB,  that  feeling.     It  grants  all  that  the  materialist 
I  all   that  the  spiritualist  have  a  right  to  ask.     U 
l^grantA  to  the  materialist,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  rosur- 
l.rection  of  the  body,  that  future  lifo  shall  be  associated 
f  with   a   mntcriid   form.      Leaving   untouched   all    ttid 
[  ^ostions  which  may  be  raised  about  the  identity  of 
B  atutns  that  have  beun  buried,  it  simply  pronouiiOM 
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that  the  spirit  shall  have  a  body.  It  giants  to  the 
spiritualist  all  he  ought  to  wish^ —  that  the  spirit  shall 
be  free  from  evil.  For  it  is  a  mistake  of  ultra^pirlt- 
nalism  to  connect  degradation  with  the  thought  of  a 
risen  body ;  or  to  suppose  that  a  mind,  unbound  by 
the  limitations  of  space,  is  a  more  spiritual  idea  of  a 
resurrection  than  the  other.  The  opposite  to  spiritu- 
ality is  not  materialism,  but  sin.  The  form  of  matter 
does  not  degrade.  For  what  is  this  world  itself  but 
the  Form  of  Deity,  whereby  the  Manifoldness  of  His 
mind  and  Beauty  manifests,  and  wherein  it  clothes 
itself?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  spirit  can  exist  apart 
from  form.  Wo  do  not  know  that  it  can.  Perhaps 
even  the  Eternal  Himself  is  more  closely  bound  to 
His  works  than  our  philosophical  systems  have  con- 
ceived. Perhaps  matter  is  only  a  mode  of  thouglit 
At  all  events,  all  that  we  know  or  can  know  of  mind 
exists  in  union  with  form.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  tho  Christian  verity,  which  meets  and  satisfies 
those  cravings  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  mind,  that  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  process  of  embalming,  and 
the  religious  reverence  felt  for  the  very  bones  of  tlie 
departed  by  the  Hebrews. 

Finally,  in  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Joseph, 
we  find  faith.  He  commanded  his  brethren,  and 
through  them  his  nation,  to  carry  his  bones  with 
them  when  they  migrated  to  Canaan.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  is  reckoned  an  evidence  of  faith. 
"  By  faith,  Joseph  gave  commandment  concerning  his 
bones."  How  did  he  know  that  his  people  would  ever 
quit  Egypt  ?  We  reply,  by  faith.  Not  faith  in  a  writ- 
ten word,  for  Joseph  had  no  Bible ;  rather,  faith  in 
that  conviction  of  his  own  heart,  which  is  itself  the* 
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■Bbstantial  evideDco  of  faith.  For  religious  fuiith  ever 
breams  of  something  higher,  tiioro  beautiful,  more  per 
foct,  thiin  tho  state  of  things  with  whiidi  it  feels  itself 
flurroiinded.  Ever  a  day  future  lios  before  it:  the  evi 
deuce  for  which  is  ita  own  hope.  Abraham,  by  thai 
creative  faith,  saw  the  day  of  Christ,  and  was  glad 
Josepb  SHW  Ilia  family  in  prosperity,  even  iu  afflii 
cncc ;  but  ho  felt  that  this  wtis  not  tlioir  rest.  A 
higher  life  than  tliat  of  nfHueucc,  a  nobler  dustin/ 
than  that  of  stagnant  rest,  there  must  be  fur  them  iu 
the  future  ;  else  all  the  anticipations  of  a  purer  eartli, 
BUd  a  holier  world,  which  ituagiuatiou  bodied  forth 
within  his  houI,  were  empty  dreams,  not  the  intui- 
tions of  God's  ypirit  It  was  this  idea  of  perfection, 
which  wns  the  "substance  of  things  lioped  for,"  that 
otrned  him  far  beyond  the  period  of  hia  own  death, 
and  madu  him  feel  himself  a  partaker  of  bis  natioo'it 
bloued  future. 

And  that  is  the  evidence  of  immortality.  Wliea  tho 
cofRa  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  the  dull,  hoKvy 
MOUTid  of  earth  fulliitj,'  on  it  i:;  heard,  there  are  eoma 
Ut  whom  that  sound  Hecms  but  an  echo  of  their  wortit 
-iuticif)Htions  —  seei)i»  but  to  reverberate  the  idea  of 
itecay  forever,  iu  the  words,  "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
nxhilf,  dust  to  duBt."  There  are  others,  to  whom  it 
MntiDiif  propiant  with  the  expectations  of  immortality, 
tho  "  sure  and  certain  Iiope  of  a  resurrection  to  otermd 
life."  Tho  difTerenco  between  theae  two  feelinij^  in 
iiiDPLsnred  by  tho  difference  of  lives.  They  whose  life 
t«  low  and  earthly,  how  can  they  believe  in  aught 
boyond  tho  grave,  when  nothing  of  that  life  which  ii 
•^turmtl  hiw  yot  stirred  within  them  ?  They  who  liav» 
lived  u  Joseph  lived,  just  in  proportion  to  their  purity 
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and  tbeir  unselfishness  must  believe  it.  They  cannot 
but  believe  it.  The  eternal  existence  is  already  pulsing 
in  their  veins ;  the  life  of  trust,  and  high  hope,  and 
sublime  longings  after  perfection,  with  which  the 
decay  of  the  frame  has  nothing  at  all  to  do.  That  is 
gone ;  yea,  but  it  was  not  that  hfe  in  which  they  lived; 
and  when  it  finished,  what  had  that  ruin  to  do  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Immortal? 

For  what  is  our  proof  of  immortality  ?  Not  the 
analogies  of  nature  —  the  resurrection  of  nature  from 
a  winter  grave,  or  the  emancipation  of  the  butterfly. 
Not  even  the  testimony  to  the  fact  of  risen  dead ;  for 
who  does  not  know  how  shadowy  and  unsubstantial 
these  intellectual  proofs  become  in  unspiritual  frames 
of  mind  ?  No,  the  hfe  of  the  Spirit  is  the  evidence, 
ITeaven  begun  is  the  living  proof  that  makes  the  heaven 
to  come  credible.  "  Christ  in  you  is  the  liope  of  glory." 
It  is  the  eagle  eye  of  faith  which  penetrates  the  grave, 
and  sees  I'ar  into  the  tranquil  things  of  death.  He 
alone  can  believe  in  immortality  who  feels  the  resur- 
rection in  him. 

There  is  a  special  application  to  be  made  of  this  sub- 
ject to  our  hearts.  It  is  not  often  that  the  pulpit  can 
bo  used  for  a  fnneml  eulogium.  Where  Christ  is  to 
be  exalted  in  solitary  preeminence,  it  is  but  rarely  that 
the  praise  of  man  may  be  heard.  Eimk,  Royalty  itself, 
could  not  command  from  the  lips  of  a  minister  of  tho 
King  of  kings  one  syllable  of  adulatory,  undeserved, 
or  unfelt  homage.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  to 
loftiness  of  birth  is  added  dignity  of  character;  and 
then  wo  gladly  relax  tho  rule,  to  pay  a  willing  tribute 
to  the  majesty  of  Goodness.  There  is  one  to  whom 
your  thoughts  must  have  reverted  often  during  tho 
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Jkistory  wldch  wo  have  been  going  through,  euggeBtiog 
.ft  parallel  all  the  more  delicately  felt  fi-om  the  nbsonco 
of  direct  allusion.  That  royal  Lady,  for  whoso  losii 
the  nmi'vollous  uniformity  of  the  unbroken  funeral 
hue  which  porvades  this  congrogutiou  IcIIh  eloquently 
of  general  uiQuming,  came  to  thio  htnd,  a  few  years 
ago,  like  Jusopli,  a  foreigner.  Like  Joseph,  the  earlier 
years  of  hor  sojourn  wore  spent  in  comparative  obscur 
hy.  Like  Joseph,  ehe  had  lier  share  of  calnmny, 
though  in  a  dilTcrent  form.  There  are  many  here  who 
OAQ  remember  that,  in  that  year,  when  our  political 
feuds  bad  attained  the  acme  of  rancor,  the  irreverent 
lip  of  party  Slander  dared  to  breathe  its  rank  venom 
upon  the  name  of  one  of  the  gentlest  that  over 
adorned  a  throne.  There  are  some  who  know  how 
that  unpopularity  was  met:  with  meekness,  with 
Christian  forgiveness,  with  quiet  dignity,  with  that 
Composure  which  is  the  highest  result  and  evidence  of 
strength.  Like  Joseph,  she  passed  through  the  tempt- 
ations of  a  court  with  uugulliod  spotlessnoss ;  tiko 
Joseph,  the  domestic  and  social  relationships  were 
BUfltained  with  beautiful  fidelity ;  like  Joseph,  she 
lived  down  opposition,  outlived  calumny ;  like  Joseph, 
she  used  the  noblu  income  intrusted  to  her  in  nets  of 
almost  unexampled  inanificence  ;  like  Joseph,  her  life 
wm  checkered  with  sorrow,  and  when  the  clouds  of 
earlier  difficulties  had  cleared  away,  the  rainbow  sign 
of  peace,  even  in  the  midst  of  broken  healtli,  spanned 
the  calmness  of  her  evening  yeiira ;  like  Joseph,  she 
will  have  u  rog<iI  buriid,  and  her  ashes  will  repose  with 
the  dust  cf  England's  princes,  amidst  the  mourning  of 
the  nation  in  which  sho  found  a  home. 
The  homage  which  is  given  to  her  is  not  the  homage 
81  • 
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yielded  to  rank,  or  wealth,  or  genius.  There  will  b# 
silver  on  her  colHn,  and  magnificence  in  the  pageantry 
which  attends  her  to  the  grave;*  but  it  is  not  in 
these  that  the  glory  of  her  funeral  lies.  These  were 
the  privileges  of  the  most  profligate  of  her  ancestors, 
as  well  as  her.  These  are  the  world's  rewards  for 
those  whom  she  delights  to  honor.  There  will  be 
Homething  in  her  funeral,  beside  which  these  things 
are  mean.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  a  nation's  tears ;  and 
they  will  be  shed  in  tinfeigned  reverence  over  the 
remains  of  all  that  was  most  queenly,  and  all  that  was 
moat  womanly.  No  political  fervor  mixes  with  her 
obsequies.  She  stood  identified  with  no  party  politics. 
No  peculiar  religious  party  mourns  its  patroness.  Of 
all  our  jarring  religious  sects,  in  the  Church  and  out 
of  it,  not  one  dares  to  claim  her  as  its  own.  Her  spirit 
soared  above  these  things.  It  is  known  that  she 
scarcely  recognized  them.  All  was  lost  in  the  sublimer 
name  of  Christian.  It  is  a  Christian  who  has  passed 
from  this  earth  away,  to  take  her  place  in  the  gen- 
oral  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born ;  to  stand 
before  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  among  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect. 

One  word  more.  Honoring  the  Queen,  profoundly 
reverencing  the  Woman,  let  not  contemplation  stop 
there.  Do  not  bury  thought  in  the  human  and  finite. 
Mildly  us  her  lustre  shone  on  earth,  remember  it  was 
lut  one  feeble  ray  of  the  Light  that  is  Uncreated. 
All  that  she  had  she  received.     If  we  honor  her,  it  is 

*  Tbifl  anticipation  has  not  been  realised.  In  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing  and  unaflfected  documents  that  ever  went  right  home  to  EngUsh 
hearts,  the  Queen  of  a  British  Sovereign  requested  to  be  borne  to  the 
grave  as  the  wife  of  a  sailor. 
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to  adore  Him  who  made  her  what  she  was.     O'" 
fulusas  she  had  received,  and  grace  ibr  grace, 
she  was  she  became  through  adoring  faith  in  < 
It  18  uD  elevating  thing  to  gaze  on  human  exnAU 
because  through  it  the  Highest  becomes  cc 
It  is  a  Bpirit-stirring  thiug  to   see  saintly  uoi 
aHsertiug  its  celestial  origin  by  turning  pale  the  i 
of  the   highest   earthly  rank.     For  in  this  tinii 
monming  our  nobie  conntry  has  not  bowed  the  - 
iu  reveroiico  to  the  majesty  which  ia  of  time,     X 
heart   iu   England   has  felt   that   the   Sovereign  ■ 
iftiT^-H     in    thu    servnut   of    Christ.     "  Thb    I 
danghter  was  all  glorious  within."    fieri  was  ( 
tian  eoodness.     Her  eyes  had  beheld  tlie  Kiog  i- 
beauty ;  and  therefore  her  life  was  beautifiil,  and  fe"^ 
inine,   and    meek,   and   simple.      It   was   all    deriv 
beauty.     She  had  robed  herself  in  Christ.     "  Refle'^*- 
ing  back,  as  from  a  burnished  mirror,  the  glory  of  t 
Lord,  she  was  changed  into  the  same  image,  &o 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  * 

*  2  Cor.  iit.  16.  IbJB  ftppean  to  b«  the  tni«  AinM  and  nnderiiig  «t  th 
tuetaphor. 

Snt^iDed  arc  the  direotionB  giim  by  lier  lata  Mqjca^  ibr  hw  ovn 
ftinersL  Tbo  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  them  praMrreol  in  a  Ibnn  lea 
InuonTenieot  tfina  (he  columna  of  a  newspaper.  Should  ha  be  one  who 
feels  it  n  reUcf  to  migg,  for  once,  the  worn-out  ooDventionalimnB  of  »U- 
giouB  eipnsaion,  anil  come  in  contact  with  aomething  ft^ah  and  li*iiig,b* 
will  God  more  in  Ihese  quiet  lines  than  in  tan  termons  :  more  to  mftka  ft 
Tory  happy  tear  start ;  more  of  the  rimpUoity  and  the  beauty  of  the  lUk 
in  Qod  ;  Digre  lo  cool  the  reverishneas  of  hij  hort,  and  still  its  woriL 
linos  iDlo  silence  ;  more  of  that  deep  rect  into  whioh  the  meek  and 
humble  enter  ;  more  that  irill  make  bim  long  to  be  tfm[de,  and  inwtift< 
«ial,  and  real,  ai  Christ  was,  degirlDg  only  in  lilb,  and  dwlti,  uid  jvtf' 
BMDt,  to  be  luund  in  Him. 
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[OOFT.] 

*'  I  die  in  all  humility,  knowing  well  that  we  are  all  alike  befbre  the 
Throne  of  God,  and  request,  therefore,  that  my  mortal  remains  be  con- 
▼eyed  to  the  graye  without  any  pomp  or  state.  They  are  to  be  moved  to 
St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  where  I  request  to  have  as  private  and 
quiet  a  ^neral  as  possible. 

'*  I  particularly  desire  not  to  be  laid  out  in  state,  and  the  funeral  to 
take  place  by  daylight,  no  procession,  the  cofUn  to  be  carried  by  sailoin 
to  the  ohapel. 

**  All  those  of  my  friends  and  relations,  to  a  limited  number,  who  wish 
to  attend,  may  do  so.  My  nephew.  Prince  Kdward  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
Lords  Howe  and  Denbigh,  the  Hon.  William  Ashley,  Mr.  Wood,  Sir 
Andrew  Barnard,  and  Sir  D.  Dayifls,  with  my  dres8ei*s,  and  those  of  my 
ladies  who  may  wish  to  attend. 

*'I  die  in  peace,  and  wish  to  be  carried  to  the  tomb  in  peace,  and  free 
ttom  the  yanities  and  the  pomp  of  this  world. 

**  I  request  not  to  be  aissaoteA^  nor  imbalmed  ;  and  desire  to  give  m 
little  trouble  as  possible. 

(SY»i>d)  «« ADELAIDE  R 

"Noyember,  )e49." 
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SECOND   SERIES. 


SERMONS. 


I. 

[Preached  Jane  22, 1851.] 

CHRIST'S  JUDGMENT  REBPECTINa  INHERCTKNCE.^ 

LuKB  zii.  18-15.  —  '*  And  one  of  the  company  said  unto  him,  Martet^ 
speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.  And  1m 
laid  nnto  him,  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge,  or  »  divider  0T«r  yon? 
And  he  said  unto  them.  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  oovetousness :  finr 
a  man's  life  cousisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  whioh  ha 
poflsesseth.*' 

The  Son  of  God  was  misunderstood  and  misinter- 
preted in  his  day.  With  tliis  fact  we  are  familiar; 
but  wc  are  not  all  familiar  with  the  consideration 
that  it  was  very  natural  He  should  be  so  mistaken. 

He  went  about  Galilee  and  Judca  proclaiming  the 
downfall  of  every  injustice,  the  exposure  and  confuta- 
tion of  every  lie.  Ho  denounced  the  lawyers  who 
refused  education  to  tho  people  in  order  that  they 
might  retain  tho  key  of  knowledge  in  their  own  hands. 
Ho  reiterated  Woo !   woe  I  woe !  to  the  Scribes  and 

*  This  Sermon  was  accidentally  omitted  ftrom  its  proper  place  after  tht 

17th  Sermon  in    Vol.   I.  —  **  The  Message  of  the  Church  to  Men  of 

Wealth.**    It  was  preached  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  is  the  sequel  to 

that  Sermon. 
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Pharisees,  wlio  revered  the  past,  and  Bystematically 
persecuted  every  new  prophet  and  every  brave  man 
who  rose  up  to  vindicate  the  sphHt  of  the  past  against 
the  institiUi07i8  of  the  past.  Ho  spoke  parables  which 
bore  hard  on  the  men  of  wealth.  That,  for  instance, 
of  the  rich  man  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day ;  who  died, 
and  in  hell  lifted  up  his  eyes  being  in  torments.  That 
of  the  wealthy  proprietor  who  prospered  in  the  world; 
who  pulled  down  his  barns  to  build  greater :  who  all 
the  while  was  in  the  sight  of  God  a  fool ;  who  in  front 
of  judgment  and  eternity  was  found  unready.  He 
stripped  the  so-called  religious  party  of  that  day  of 
their  respectability;  convicted  them,  to  their  own 
astonishment,  of  hypocrisy,  and  called  them  whited 
sepulchres.  He  said  God  was  against  them ;  that 
Jerusalem's  day  was  come,  and  that  she  must  fall. 

And  now  consider  candidly  :  —  Suppose  that  all  this 
had  taken  place  in  this  country ;  that  an  unknown 
stranger,  with  no  ordination,  with  no  visible  authority,— 
Dasing  his  authority  upon  his  Truth,  and  his  agreement 
with  tlie  mind  of  God  tlio  Father,  —  had  appeared  in 
this  England,  uttering  half  the  severe  things  He  spoke 
against  the  selfishness  of  wealth,  against  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  against  the  clergy,  against  the  popular 
religious  party ;  —  suppose  that  such  an  one  should  say 
that  our  wliole  social  life  is  corrupt  and  false:  suppose 
that,  instead  of  "  thou  blind  Pharisee,"  the  word  had 
been  "  thou  blind  Churcliman  I  " 

Should  we  have  fallen  at  the  feet  of  such  an  one, 
and  said,  Lo !  this  is  a  message  from  Almighty  God, 
and  Ho  who  brings  it  is  a  Son  of  God ;  perhaps, 
what  He  says  Himself,  His  only  Son,  God,  of  (Jod  f 
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^^HeaohiDg,  and  revolutionary  in  its  tendencies;  and  Be 
who  teaches  it  is  an  incendiary,  a  mad,  democratical, 
daogeroua  fanatic  ? 

That  was  exactly  what  they  did  Bay  of  your  Ee- 
^deemer  in  His  day ;  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  wonderful 
uit  they  did. 

T&e  sober,  respectable  inhabitants  of  Jernsalenif 
i  Very  comfortable  themselves,  and  utterly  unable  to 
conceive  why  things  should  not  go  on  as  they  had 
rbeen  going  on  for  a  hundred  years,  —  nut  emarting 
rom  the  misery  and  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
lars  witli  whom  lie  associatod,  and  undur  whose 
tlrardeDsHis  lovingepirit  gronned,  —  thought  it  excess. 
ively  dangerous  to  risk  the  subversion  of  thoir  quiet 
ODJoymonts  by  such  outcries.  They  said  —  prudent 
men  I  —  If  he  is  permitted  to  go  on  thia  way,  the 
Bomans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation. 
The  Priests  and  Pharisees,  against  whom  ho  had  spoken 

tapecially,  wero  fiorcor  still.     Thoy  felt  there  was  uo 
time  to  be  lost. 
Bttt,  still  more  —  His  own  friends  and  followers  mis 
understood  Him. 

Tbey  heard  Ilim  speak  of  a  Kingdom  of  Justice 
and  Itighteonsness,  in  which  every  man  should  receive 
tlie  due  reward  of  his  deeds.  They  heard  him  say 
that  titis  kingdom  was  not  far  off,  but  actually  among 
tlieai,  hindered  only  by  their  sins  and  dulness  from 
{tomediate  appiarance.  Men's  souls  were  stirred  and 
agitated.  They  were  ripe  for  anything,  and  any 
•park  would  have  produced  explosion.  Thej  thought 
the  next  call  would  be  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
Ofm  hands. 
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Aocordmgly,  on  one  occasioDi  St.  John  aad  St. 
James  asked  permisBion  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
upon  a  village  of  the  Samaritans  which  would  not 
receive  their  message.  On  another  occasion,  on  a 
single  figurative  mention  of  a  sword,  they  began  to 
gird  themselves  for  the  struggle :  "  Lord,"  said  one, 
"  behold,  here  are  two  swords."  Again,  as  soon  as 
He  entered  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  the  populace 
heralded  his  way  with  shouts,  thinking  that  the  long- 
delayed  hour  of  retribution  was  come  at  last.  They 
saw  the  conqueror  before  them  who  was  to  vindicate 
their  wrongs.  In  imagination  they  already  felt  their 
feet  upon  the  hecks  of  their  enemies. 

And  because  their  hopes  were  disappointed,  and 
He  was  not  the  Demagogue  they  wanted,  therefore 
they  turned  against  Him.  Not  the  Pharisees,  but  the 
people  whom  Ho  had  come  to  save,  —  the  outcast,  and 
the  publican,  and  the  slave,  and  the  maid-servant :  they 
whose  cause  He  had  so  often  pleaded,  and  whose 
emancipation  he  had  prepared.  It  was  the  People  who 
cried,  "  Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him  I " 

This  will  become,  intelligible  to  us,  if  we  can  get 
at  the  spirit  of  this  passage. 

Among  those  who  heard  Him  lay  down  the  laws 
of  the  Kingdom  —  Justness,  Fairness,  Charity  —  there 
was  one  who  had  been  defrauded,  as  it  seems,  by  his 
brother,  of  his  just  share  of  the  patrimony.  He 
thought  that  the  One  who  stood  before  him  was 
exactly  what  he  wanted  :  —  a  redresser  of  wrongs ;  a 
champion  of  the  oppressed ;  a  divider  and  arbiter 
between  factions ;  a  referee  of  lawsuits ;  one  who 
would  spend  his  life  in  the  unerring  decision  of  all  mia* 
understandings. 
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J     To  bis  astoDialuneiit,  the  Sod  of  Man  refused  to  intei^ 
fere  in  hia  quan-cl,  or  take  part  in  it  at  all.    "Man,  who 
made  mo  a  judge,  or  a  divider  over  you?" 
We  aslc  attention  to  two  thiuga. 
L  The  Saviour's  refbsal  to  interfere. 
.  n.  The  Bource  to  which  He  traced  the  appeal  for 


I  I.  The  Saviour's  refusal  to  interfere. 
Ll.  He  implied  that  it  whs  not  his  part  to  interfere. 
pWbo  made  me  a  Judge,  or  a  DJviiler?  " 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  religion  has  notIiiu|;  to 

1^  with  politics;  and  particularly  there  ia  a  strong  fevl- 

ming  current  against  all  interference  with  politics  by  the 

nuii>te»  of  religion.     Thia  notion  resta  on  &  ha«is 

tuch  ia  partly  wrong,  partly  right. 

_To  aaj  that  religion  lias  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 

I  lusert  that  which  is  simply  false.     It  were  aa 

itttiaay  that  tlie  atmogphere  has  nothing  to  do  wiib 

I  prmciplea   of  architecture.     Directly,  nothing  — 

indirectly,  much.     Some  kinds  of  stone  are  so  friable, 

tJiat  tliough  they  will  Inst  for  conturiea  in  a  dry  climate, 

they  will  cmmblo  away  in  a  few  yonra  in  a  damp  one. 

lere  are  some  tempcntlurca  in  which  a  form  of  build* 

ipg  N  indiapenHahle  which  in  another  would  he  un- 

Mirablo.    The  nlmpo  of  doors,  windows,  apartmenta, 

I  dopond  upon 'the  air  that  ia  to  bo  admitted  or  ox< 

Ided.     Nay,  it  is  for  the  very  sake  of  procuring  a 

dittable  atmosphere  within  certain  limits  that  archi- 

Mre  exists  at  all.    The  atmospheric  laws  are  ilia- 

fipom    the    hiwB   of  architecture ;    but   there    in 

ihitoctaral  question  into  which  atmoaphorifl 
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eonsiderations  do  not  enter  as  conditions  of  the  qnes- 
tion. 

That  which  the  air  is  to  architeture,  religion  is  to 
politics.  It  is  the  vital  air  of  every  question.  Directly 
it  determines  nothing  —  indirectly,  it  conditions  every 
problem  that  can  arise.  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 
must  tecome  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ."  How,  if  His  Spirit  is  not  to  mingle  with 
political  and  social  truths  ? 

Nevertheless,  in  the  popular  idea  that  religion  aa 
such  must  not  be  mixed  with  politics  there  is  a  pro- 
found truth.  Here,  for  instance,  the  Saviour  will  not 
meddle  with  the  question.  He  stands  aloof,  sublime 
and  dignified.  It  was  no  part  of  His  to  take  from  the 
oppressor  and  give  to  the  oppressed,  much  less  to  en- 
courage tho  oppressed  to  take  from  the  oppressor  him- 
self It  was  His  part  to  forbid  oppression.  It  was  a 
Judge's  part  to  decide  what  oppression  was.  It  was 
not  His  office  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  civil 
right,  nor  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  the  descent  of  prop- 
erty. Of  course,  there  was  a  spiritual  and  moral  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  question.  But  He  would  not 
suffer  His  sublime  mission  to  degenerate  into  the  mere 
task  of  deciding  casuistry. 

He  asserted  principles  of  love,  unselfishness,  order, 
which  would  decide  all  questions ;  but  the  questions 
themselves  He  would  not  decide.  He  would  lay  down 
the  great  political  principle,. "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  be  Ca3sar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God's."  But  He  would  not  determine  whether  this 
particular  tax  was  duo  to  Caesar  or  not. 

So,  too,  He  would  say,  Justice,  like  Mercy  and  Tru*h 
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is  oue  of  the  weightier  matters  of  tho  law ;  bnt  Sa 
wuuld  not  decide  whether,  in  tliis  defiiiitu  case,  this  or 
that  brother  had  justice  on  liift  side.  It  v/iis  for  tliem- 
selves  to  determine  that,  and  in  that  determination  lay 
their  renponsibility. 

And  thus  relig^ion  deals  with  men,  not  caeos ;  with 
Imman  hearts,  not  casuistry. 

Christiauity  determines  general  principles,  out  of 
which  no  doubt  the  beet  govcrnmout  would  suroly 
spring;  but  what  the  bent  goveiimiunt  is  it  docs  not 
dotenniuo  —  whether  Monarchy  or  a  llepublic,  an  Aris- 
tocracy or  a  Democracy. 

It  lays  down  a  groiit  social  law  :  Masters,  give  unto 
your  Bervanta  that  which  is  just  nnd  equal.  But  it  iM 
not  it«  part  to  declare  how  much  ia  just  and  equal.  It 
has  no  fixed  scale  of  wages  according  to  which  masters 
must  give.  That  it  leaves  to  each  master,  and  each  ago 
of  society. 

It  biuds  up  men  in  a  holy  brotherhood.  But  what 
txe  tlie  beat  insUlutious  and  surest  means  for  arriving 

►•lUua  brotherhood  it  has  not  said.  In  particular,  it 
liw  not  pronounced  whether  competition  or  cooper*- 
ticin  will  socure  it. 

And  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  Christianity  is  tbo 
Eternal  Eeligion,  which  can  never  become  obsoI>Jto.  If 
^^-itsotH  itself  to  determine  the  temporary  and  tho  local, — ■ 
^^Bue  justice  of  this  tax,  or  tho  exact  wrongs  of  that  con- 
^^Hmotional  ma.\im, — it  would  soon  bocomo  obfolete:  it 
^^Htonld  be  the  religion  of  one  century,  not  of  all.  As  it 
^^Hl  H  commito  itself  to  nothing  except  Eternal  PriS* 

^^*    It  is  not  sent  into  this  world  to  establisli  monarchy, 
or  flecnre  the  franchise ;  to  establish  socialism,  or  to 
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finown  it  into  annihilation ;  but  to  establish  a  Charity, 
and  a  Moderation^  and  a  sense  of  Duty,  and  a  love  of 
Bight,  which  will  modify  human  life  according  to  any 
circumstances  that  can  possibly  arise. 

2.  In  this  refusal,  again,  it  was  implied  that  His 
kingdom  was  one  founded  on  spiritual  disposition,  net 
one  of  outward  Law  and  Jurisprudence. 

That  this  lawsuit  should  have  been  decided  by  thu 
brothers  tiiemselves,  in  love,  with  mutual  fairness, 
would  have  been  much ;  that  it  should  be  determined 
by  authoritative  arbitration  was,  spiritually  specJcing, 
nothing.  The  right  disposition  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
right  division  of  their  property  thence  resulting,  was 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  apportionment  of  their  prop- 
erty by  anoUier's  division  had  nothing  to  do  with  His 
kingdom. 

Suppose  that  both  were  wrong :  one  oppressive,  tiie 
other  covetous.  Then,  that  the  oppressor  should  be- 
come generous,  and  the  covetous  liberal,  were  a  great 
gain.  But,  to  take  from  one  selfish  brother  in  order  to 
give  to  another  selfish  brother,  what  spiritual  gain 
would  there  have  been  in  this  ? 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  retainer  of  the  inheritance 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  tlie  petitioner  had  justice 
on  his  side ;  that  lie  was  a  humble,  meek  man,  and  his 
petition  only  one  of  right.  Well,  to  take  the  property 
from  ths  unjust  and  give  it  to  Christ's  servant,  might 
bo,  and  was,  the  duty  of  a  Judge.  But  it  was  not 
Christ's  part,  nor  any  gain  to  the  cause  of  Christ  He 
does  not  reward  His  servants  ^vith  inheritances — with 
lands,  houses,  gold.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
meat  and  drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ohost"    Christ  triun^s  by  wrongs  meekly 
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-Itora*,   even    more    than   by  wrongs  legally  rtgbtod. 
What  wo  cftll  |x>etical  jiifitica  is  not  His  ldi!gdom. 

RTo  apply  this  to  tLo  quostion  of  tliu  diiy.  'I'lie  gruat 
oblem  whicli  lies  before  Europe  lor  solution  is,  or 
ill  bo,  tiiia :  Whether  the  present  poseeesorB  of  thu 
il  have  an  exclusive  right  to  do  what  they  will  with 
eir  own;  or  whether  a  larger  claim  may  bo  put  in  by 
oworkmun  for  a  share  in  the  profits?  Whether  Cap- 
>uJ  boA  hitherto  given  to  LiU>or  its  just  part  or  not? 
Labor  is  at  present  making  an  appeal,  liko  that  of  this 
petitioner,  to  tho  Church,  to  the  Bible,  to  God.  "  Mas- 
ter, dpeak  unto  my.  brother,  that  lie  divide  tJie  inherit- 
uice  with  me." 

Now,  in  the  mere  setting  of  that  question  to  roit, 
^^F<7hrijBtianity  is  not  interested.  That  landlords  should 
^^1  liecome  more  liberal,  and  em|iloyera  more  merciful,— 
^^nhat  tenants  should  be  more  honorable,  and  workmen 
'  more  nnselfidi,  —  that  would  be  indeed  a  glorious  thing, 
•  trinmph  of  Christ's  cause;  and  auy  arrangement 
of  the  inheritance  thence  r<.'sulting  would   be  a  real 

KBoing  of  the  kingdom.  But  whetJier  the  soil  of  tiie 
tuitry  and  its  capital  shall  remain  the  property  of 
t  rich,  or  bcoomc-  more  available  for  tho  poor,  —  tho 
rich  and  tho  poor  remaining  an  selfish  as  befiiru ; — 
whether  the  sc*ifi.«h  rich  shall  be  able  to  keep,  or  tho 
■elBah  poor  to  take,  is  a  matter,  religiously  sptt^lug, 
bf  prcfbuud  indifieronco.  Which  of  the  brolliura  shall 
5  inhoritimco,  the  monop-..ist  or  the  covetoiiB? 
kitl>er  —  noitlior;  who  cares?  Filly  years  hence,  what 
will  it  matter?  But  a  hundred  thousand  years  hetue 
it  will  miittcr  whethor  they  aettlod   the  quuetJOD  by 

J  goiteroeity  and  forbearance. 
f-  4>  {  muark  a  tiiird  thing.     He  refusiMl  to  ha  liiB 
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friend  of  one,  because  He  was  the  friend  of  both.  He 
never  was*the  champion  of  a  class,  because  He  was 
the  champion  of  Humanity. 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  the  petitioner  was 
an  injured  man,  —  one,  at  all  events,  who  thought  him- 
self injured;  and  Christ  had  often  taught  the  spirit 
which  would  have  made  his  brother  right  him :  but  Qe 
refused  to  take  his  part  against  his  brother,  just  be- 
cause he  was  his  brother,  Christ's  servant,  and  one  of 
God's  family,  as  well  as  he. 

And  this  was  His  spirit  always.  The  Pharisees 
thought  to  commit  Him  to  a  side,  when  they  asked 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Ca)sar  or  not. 
But  He  would  take  no  side  as  the  Christ :  neither  the 
part  of  the  government  against  the  tax-payers,  nor 
the  part  of  the  tax-payers  against  the  government 

Now,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  the  rights  of 
man, — a  glorious  and  a  true  saying;  but,  as  commonly 
used,  the  expression  only  means  the  rights  of  a  sec- 
tion or  class  of  men.  And  it  is  very  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  these  social  quarrels  both  sides  appeal 
to  Christ  and  to  the  Bible  as  the  champions  of  their 
rights,  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  this  man 
appealed  to  Him.  One  cleiss  appeal  to  the  Bible,  as  if 
it  were  the  great  Arbiter  which  decrees  that  the  poor 
shall  be  humble,  and  the  subject  submissive ;  and  the 
other  class  appeal  to  the  same  book  triumphantly,  as  if 
•t  were  exclusively  on  their  side :  its  peculiar  blessed- 
fless  consisting  in  this  —  that  it  commands  the  rich  to 
divide  the  inheritance,  and  the  ruler  to  impose  nothing 
^hat  is  unjust. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  Christianity  is  degraded| 
and  the  Bible  misused.    They  are  not  as  thev  have 
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>en  made — 0  ehnmo  1  —  for  centuries,  tlio  Borvilo  do. 

mders  of  Raul:  and  Wcsilth,  nor  wre  they  the  pliant 

K-ocatOfl  of  discontent  and  robeltion. 

f  T^e  Bible  takes  noither  the  part  of  the  poor  against 

fte  rich  exclusively,  nor  thitt  of  tlic  rich  against  the 

p^^ttor;  and  this  because  it  proclaims  a  real,  deep,  true, 

l'<tltid  not  a  revolutionary  brotherliootL 

'  Tlte  brotherhood  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ia  often 

I  'inly  ft  onc-sidod  brotherhood.     It  demands  tliat  the 

[•  rich  shall  treat  the  poor  as  brothers.     It  Ima  a  right  to 

I  tto  80.    It  is  a  brave  and  a  just  demand:  but  it  forgets 

F  Ihftt  tho  oblig-.ttion  is  mutual ;  that,  in  c pito  of  his  mail/ 

■  -ftolts,  tlio  rich  man  is  the  poor  man's  brother,  and  that 

Bie  poor  man  is  bound  to  recognize  liim  and  feel  for 

him  A3  a  brother. 

It  requires  that  every  candid  allowance  ehall  be 

0  for  the  vices  of  the  poorer  claaees,  in  virtu©  of 

I'tbe  circumstances  wliich,  so  to  8j>cak,  seem  to  make 

neh  vices  inevitable :  for  their  luirlotry,  their  drunken- 

ni8,  tlieir  uncleannes.s,  their  insubordination.     Let  it 

Bforce  that  denuind;  it  may  and  must  do  it  in  the 

me  of  Christ.     He  was  mercifully  and  moumfuUy 

ntio  to  those  who,  through  tonible  tomptiition  and 

ncia]  injustice,  had  sunk;   and  sunk  into  misery  at 

t  as  much  as  into  sin.     But,  then,  let  it  not  bo  for- 

[.gotten  that  BoniB  sympathy  must  bo  also  duo,  on  the 

[iMlRO  score  of  circumstances,  to  the  rich  man.    AVealth 

9  its  temptation)), —  so  has  power.     The  vices  of  the 

1  are  his  forgetfulnees  of  i-osponsibility,  his  indo> 

noB,  bid  extravagance,  his   ignorance  of  wretched* 

Theao  must  bo  looked  upon,  not,  certamly,  with 

WSBk  excusea,  but  with  a  brother's  eye,  by  the  poor 

IDHi,  if  bo  will  assert  a  brotlierhood.    It  ia  not  just  to 
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attribute  all  to  ciroumstances  in  the  one  case,  and 
nothing  in  the  other.  It  ia  not  brotherhood  to  say 
that  the  laborer  does  wrong  because  he  is  tempted, 
and  the  man  of  wealth  because  he  is  intrinsically  bad. 

n.  The  Source  to  which  He  traced  this  appeal  for 
a  division. 

Now,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  reflection  which 
arose  to  the  lips  of  Christ  is  not  the  one  which  would 
have  presented  itself  to  us  under  similar  circum- 
stanoes.  We  should  probably  have  sneered  at  the 
state  of  the  law  in  which  a  lawsuit  could  obtain  no 
prompt  decision,  and  injury  get  no  redress:  or,  wo 
should  have  remarked  upon  tho  evils  of  the  system  of 
primogeniture,  and  asked  wlictlier  it  were  just  that  one 
brother  should  have  all,  and  the  others  none :  or,  we 
might,  perhaps,  have  denounced  the  injustice  of  per- 
mitting privileged  clasBCs  at  all. 

He  did  nothing  of  this  kind :  He  did  not  sneer  at 
the  law,  nor  inveigh  against  the  system,  nor  denounce 
the  privileged  classes.  He  went  deeper — to  the  very 
loot  of  the  matter.  "  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covet- 
ousness.''  It  was  covetousness  which  caused  .the  un* 
just  brother  to  withhold;  it  was  covetousness  which 
made  the  defrauded  brother  indignantly  complain  to  a 
stranger.  It  is  covetousness  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  lawsuits,  all  social  grievances,  all  political  foo- 
tions.  So  St.  James  traces  the  genealogy.  "Prom 
whence  come  Avars  and  fightings  among  you?  Come 
they  not  hence,  oven  from  your  lusts  which  reign  in 
your  flesh?" 

Covetousness:  tho  covetousness  of  all.  Of  tlio 
Qipprvfised  iis   Well  as    tlie   oppresnor;    for   the   oij| 
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I  vide,"  has  its  root  in  covetouanesa  just  as  truly  as 
will  not."    Thore  are  no  innocent  classes ;   no 
devils  wlio  oppress,  anj  angels  who  are  oppressed. 
The   guilt   of  a  false   social   state    must  be   equally 
^^vided. 

^K|We  will  consider  somewhat  more  deeply  this  covet- 
^^^tonees.  In  the  origimil  the  word  is  a  very  expressive 
^^Rl*.  It  means  the  desire  of  having  more,  —  not  of 
having  more  because  there  is  not  enough,  but  simply 
a  craving  after  more.  More  when  a  man  has  not 
enough,  —  moro  when  ho  has.  More — more.  Ever 
more.     Give  —  give.     Divide  —  Divide. 

This  craving  is  not  universal.  Individuals  and 
whole  nations  are  without  it.  Tliere  are  some  na- 
tions tLo  condition  of  whoso  further  civilization  is 
that  the  dcaire  of  accumulation  be  increased.  They 
arc  too  indolent  or  too  unambitious  to  be  covetous. 
Energy  is  awakened  when  wants  are  immediate,  presa- 
iofi,  present;  but  censes  wiUi  thu  gratification. 

K There  are  other  nations  in  which  the  craving  is  ex- 
rive,  even  to  disease.  J'reemtnent  among  these  ia 
gland.  This  dc?iro  of  accumulation  ia  the  source 
rrf  alt  onr  greatness  and  all  our  baseness.  It  ia  at 
oiice  uur  glory  and  our  sliame.  It  is  the  causa  of  our 
commerce,  of  onr  navy,  of  our  military  triumphs,  of 
■  mr  enormous  wciilth,  and  onr  marvellous. inventions. 
And  it  is  tluj  cause  of  our  factions  imd  animosities,  of 
'  B()ualid  pauperism,  and  tlio  worse  than  heathen 
Ution  of  the  maitsos  of  onr  population, 
t  which  makes  tliis  tlie  more  nuirvellous  is,  that 
All  natiuns  on  the  earth  none  are  so  incapable  of 
p^tueut  as  we.  Ood  has  not  given  to  oa  that 
hc&ta  development  which   Ue  han  given  to  other 
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racep.  Our  aenao  of  iiiirmony  ia  dull  and  rare; 
parcoption  of  boaut.y  is  not  koeo.  An  English  ho& 
day  ia  rudo  aud  boisterous.  If  protracted,  it  ( 
in  ennui  and  solf-dissatiafaction.  Vfo  cannot  eitjoj^ 
"Work,  tho  liiw  of  human  nature,  is  t!io  very  need  irf^ 
an  English  nature.  That  cold  ehado  of  Puritanisqt 
which  passed  over  us,  sullenly  eclipeing  all  grace  anij 
eiijoymont,  was  but  the  shadow  of  our  own  melait>i 
choly,  unenjoying  national  character. 

And  yet  we  go  on  accumulating,  aa  if  wd  cbut^' 
enjoy  more  by  having  more.  To  quit  the  class  in 
which  tliey  are,  and  riae  into  that  above,  is  tlie  yoarlyy 
daily,  hourly  effort  of  millions  in  this  land.  And  thifl 
were  well,  if  this  word  "  above  "  implied  a  reality ;  if 
it  meant  higher  intellectually,  morally,  or  even  phyag> 
cally.  But  the  truth  is,  it  ia  only  higher  fictitionslyi 
The  middle  classes  already  have  every  real  enjoymeot 
which  the  wealthiest  can  have.  Tho  only  thing  thoi^ 
have  not  ia  the  ostentation  of  the  moiina  of  enjoy* 
ment.  More  would  enable  them  to  multiply  equipages, 
houses,  books :  it  oould  not  enable  tlicra  to  enjoy  them 
more. 

Thug,  then,  we  have  reached  the  root  of  the  matter* 
Our  national  craving  is,  in  tho  proper  meaning  of  the 
term,  covotouanesa.  Not  the  desire  of  enjoying  mor^ 
but  tlie  desire  of  having  more. 

And  if  there  be  a  country,  a  society,  a  people,  ti 
whom  this  warning  ia  specially  applicable,  that  oouQ* 
try  is  England,  that  society  our  own,  that  people  we: 
"  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness." 

The  true  remedy  for  this  covetousress  He  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  give.  "  A  man's  life  consieteth  not  in  Hit 
•bond&Dce  of  the  things  which  he  poeaesBea." 
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Now,  observe  the  distinction  between  Ilia  view  and 
the  world's  view  of  humanity.  To  the  question,  What 
\h  a  iiiiiu  worth?  the  world  I'eplies  by  enumerating 
what  he  has.  In  reply  to  the  same  question,  the  Son 
of  Man  rephes  by  estimating  what  he  is.  Not  \4hat 
ho  has,  but  what  he  is — that,  through  time  and  tlirough 
eternity,  ia  his  real  and  proper  life.  He  declared  the 
presence  of  the  soitl  j  Ho  annouucod  Uio  dignity  of 
tJje  spiritual  man ;  He  revealed  tlia  being  that  ws  are. 
Not  Uiat  which  is  supported  by  meat  and  drink,  but 
that  whose  very  life  ia  in  Truth,  lutagrity,  Honor, 
Pnri^'.  "Skin  for  skin,"  waatho  satanic  version  of  this 
latter :  "  All  that  a  man  hath  will  ho  give  for  his  life," 
IPhat  shall  it  profit  a  man,"  waa  tho  Saviour's  an- 
incement,  "  if  he  Bhall  gain  tho  whole  world  and 
B  his  own  80ul'/" 
"  For  the  oppressed  and  the  defrauded  tide  waa  tlio 
true  consolation  and  compensation.  The  true  conso- 
lation. This  man  had  lost  so  much  loas.  Well;  how 
ia  he  consoled?  By  tho  thought  of  retaliation ?  By 
the  promise  of  revenge?  By  the  assurance  that  bo 
shall  have  what  ho  ought  by  right  to  have  ?  Nay ;  but 
thus  —  as  iC  were:  Thon  hast  lost  so  much,  but  thyaelf 
"  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
flice  of  the  things  which  ho  poBsesses." 
[  Uost  assuredly  Christianity  proclaims  laws  which 
ntualty  give  to  each  man  his  rights.  I  do  not 
my  tliis.  But  I  say  that  tho  hope  of  these  lights  ia 
t  tho  mBsaago,  nor  tho  promise,  nor  the  consolation, 
E  Christianity.  Rather  they  coneiat  in  the  assertion 
I  the  true  Life,  instead  of  all  other  hopes ;  of  ths 
ititntioo  of  ble&sednees,  which  is  inward  character, 
If  h^pinesa,  which  ts  outward  satisfactions  of  deeire. 
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For  the  broken-hearted,  the  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give.  For  the  poor,  the  life  which  destitution 
cannot  take  away.  For  the  persecuted,  the  thought 
that  they  are  the  children  of  tlieir  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  con- 
solation offered  by  St.  Paul  to  slaves.  How  did  he 
reconcile  them  to  their  lot?  By  promising  that  Chris- 
tianity would  produce  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade? 
Ko ;  though  this  was  to  be  effected  by  Christianity ; 
but  by  assuring  them  that,  though  slaves,  they  might 
be  inly  free  —  Christ's  freedmen.  Art  thou  called, 
being  a  slave  ?     Cm-e  not  for  it 

This,  too,  was  the  real  compensation  offered  by 
Christianity  for  injuries. 

The  other  brother  had  the  inheritance ;  and  to  win 
the  inheritance  he  had  laid  upon  his  soul  the  guilt  of 
injustice.  His  advantage  was*  the  property ;  the  price 
he  paid  for  that  advantage  was  a  hard  heart..  The  in- 
jured brother  had  no  inlieritancCj  but  instead  he  had, 
or  might  have  had,  innocence,  and  the  conscious  joy 
of  knowing  that  he  was  not  the  injurer.  Herein  lay 
the  balance. 

Now,  there  is  great  inconsistency  between  the  com 
plaints  and  claims  that  are  commonly  made  on  these 
subjects.  There  are  outcries  against  the  insolence 
of  power,  and  the  hard-hearted  selfishness  of  wealth- 
Only  too  often  those  cries  have  a  foundation  of  jus- 
tice. But  be  it  remembered  that  these  are  precisely 
1li3  cost  at  which  the  advantagen,  such  as  tliey  are, 
are  purchased.  The  price  which  the  man  in  adthority 
has  paid  for  power  is  the  temptation  to  be  m«olent. 
He  has  yielded   to   the  temptation,  and  b(  aght  his 
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advantage  dear.     The  price  which  the  rich  man  paya 
lor  his  wealth  is  the  temptation  to  be  selfish.     They 
huve  paid  in  spirituals  for  what  they  have  giiined  in 
temporals.     Now,  if  you  are  crj'iug  for  a  share  in  that 
wealtli,  and  a  participation  in  that  power,  you  must  be 
content  to  niu  the  risk  of  liecoming  as  hard,  and  self- 
ish, and  overhearing,  as  the  man  whom  jou  denounce. 
Blame  their  sins,  if  you  will,  or  doapiae  their  advan- 
tages; hut  do  not  think  that  you  can  covet  their  ad- 
vantages  and  keep  clear  of  their  temptations.     God  is 
on  the  side  of  the  poor,  and  the  persecuted,  and  the 
monrners,  —  a  light  in  darkness,  and  a  life  in  death. 
But  the  poverty,  and  the  persecution,  and  the  dark- 
ness, are  the  condition  on  which  thoy  fuel  God's  pres- 
ence.    They  must  not  expect  to  have  the  enjoyment 
i  of  wealth  and  the  spiritual  blessings  annexed  to  pov- 
)  erty  at  the  same  time.    If  you  will  be  rich,  you  must 
I  be  content  to  pay  the  price  of  falling  into  temptation, 
i  and  8  snare,  and  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
I  (Jrown  men  in  perdition  ;  and  if  that  price  be  too  high 
f,  to  pay,  then  you  must  bo  content  with  the  quiet  vaU 
I  leys  of  existence,  where  alone  it  is  well  with  us;  kept 
\  out  of  the  inheritance,  but  having  instoad   God  for 
'  your  portion,  your  alUnfficient  and  everlasting  poi 
I  tion — peaoe,  and  quietness,  and  rest  with  Christ.  . 


II. 

(Preaohed  January  6,  I860.] 

THE   STAR   IN   THE   EAST. 

Haxt.  it  1,  2.— -*<  Now  when  Jeens  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Jadea, 
in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold  there  came  wise  men  trom  the 
east  to  Jemsalem,  saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the 
Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  cost,  and  are  come  to  worship 
him." 

Our  subject  is  the  Manifestation  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  King  of  the  Jews  has  become  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world;  a  fact,  one  would  think, 
which  must  cause  a  secret  complacency  in  the  heart 
of  all  Jews.  For  that  which  is  most  deeply  working 
in  modern  life  and  thought  is  the  Mind  of  Christ.  His 
name  has  passed  over  our  institutions,  and  much  more 
has  His  Spirit  penetrated  into  our  social  and  domestic 
existence.  In  other  words,  a  Hebrew  mind  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  centuries,  ruling  Europe. 

But  the  Gospel  which  He  proclaimed  was  not  lim 
ited  to  the  Hebrews ;  it  was  a  Gospel  for  the  nations. 
By  the  death  of  Christ,  God  had  struck  his  death- 
blow at  the  root  of  the  hereditary  principle.  "  Wo 
be  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  was  the  proud  pretension 
of  the  Israelite ;  and  he  was  told  that  spiritual  dignity 

rosts  not  upon  spiritual  descent,  but  upon  spiritual 

(46) 
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charactflr.  New  tribes  were  adopted  into  tho  Chri»- 
tian  uuion;  and  it  became  clour  that  there  waa  no 
distinotioa  of  race  in  the  epiritual  iamily.  Tlio  Jew. 
i«h  rite  of  oircumciHion,  a  symbol  of  exclu^iveuosa, 
nutting  off  oDe  nation  from  all  otliers,  was  oxtlmnged 
tiir  Buptiem,  the  symbol  of  universality,  proclaiming 
llie  nearness  of  all  to  God,  Ilia  Paternity  over  the 
human  race,  and  the  Sonship  of  all  who  clioee  to 
claim  Iheir  privileges. 

Tliia  was  a  Gospel  for  the  world;  and  nation  after 
nation  accepted  it.  Churches  were  fonned;  the  King- 
dom which  it)  the  domain  of  Love  grew ;  tho  Roman 
empire  cmmbled  into  fnigraentB ;  but  every  fragment 
was  found  pregnant  with  life.  It  liioke  not  as  some 
aadent  temple  might  brciik,  itu  broken  pieces  lying  in 
lifeless  ruin,  overgrown  with  weeds  :  rather  as  one  of 
thofle  myBterioiis  animals  break,  of  which  if  you  rend 
Uiem  asunder,  every  sjoparate  portion  forms  itaolf  into 
«  new  and  complete  existence.  Rome  gave  way; 
Imt  every  portion  became  a  Christian  kingdom,  itlive 
with  the  mind  of  Christ,  tind  developing  the  Chrtstiao 
idea  after  ita  own  poculiar  nature. 

I  The  portion  of  Scripture  selected  for  tho  text  and 
fttr  the  Gospol  of  the  day  has  an  important  bearing; 
M  Uiis  groat  Epiphany.  The  "wise  men"  belonged 
pn  a  creed  of  very  hoary  and  venerable  antiquity;  a 
l^lem,  too,  which  ba«l  iu  it  tho  elements  of  strong 
'^tality.  For  seven  centuries  after,  the  Mahometaa 
■woni  scarcely  availed  lo  extirpate  it,  —  indeed,  could 
not.  Thoy  whom  the  Mahometans  called  firo-worshijh 
purs  clang  to  their  creed  with  vigor  and  tenaci^ 
iodeatmctible,  in  spite  of  all  Iuh  eH'orts. 

liere,  then,  in  this  act  of  homage  to  tho  Uesaiab| 
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were  the  representatives  of  the  highest  then  existing 
influences  of  the  world,  doing  homage  to  the  Lord  of 
a  mightier  influence,  and  reverently  bending  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Star  of  a  now  and  brighter  Day.  It 
was  the  first  distinct  turning  of  the  Gentile  mind  to 
Christ  —  the  first  instinctive  craving  after  a  somethmg 
higher  than  Gentilism  could  over  satisfy. 

In  this  light  our  thoughts  arrange  themselves  thus  i 

I.  The  expectation  of  the  Gentiles. 

II,  The  Manifestation  or  Epiphany. 

I.  The  expectation :  "  Where  is  He  that  is  born 
King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  His  star  in  the 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  Him." 

Observe,  1.  The  craving  for  Eternal  Life.  The 
"  wise  men  "  were  "  Magians,"  that  is,  Persian  priests. 
The  name,  however,  was  extended  to  all  the  eastern 
philosophers  who  professed  that  religion,  or  even  that 
philosophy.  The  Magians  were  chiefly  distinguished 
by  being  worshippers  of  the  stars,  or  students  of 
astronomy. 

Now,  astronomy  is  a  science  which  arises  from  man's 
need  of  religion :  other  sciences  spring  out  of  wants 
bounded  by  tliis  life.  For  instance,  anatomy  presup- 
poses disease.  There  would  be  no  prying  into  our 
animal  frame,  no  anatomy,  were  there  not  a  malady  to 
stimulate  the  inquiry.  Navigation  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  traversing  the  seas  to  appropiiate  the 
produce  of  other  countries.  Charts,  and  maps,  and 
soundings,  are  made,  because  of  a  felt  earthly  want. 
But  in  astronomy  the  first  impulse  of  mankind  camo 
not  from  the  craving  of  the  intellect,  but  from  the 
necessities  of  the  soul. 
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If  yoii  search  down  into  the  constitntion  of  your 
ling  till  you  come  to  the  lowest  deep  of  all,  underly- 
ing all  other  wants  you  will  find  a  craving  for  what  is 
infinite;  a  aomethiug  tliat  desires  perfection;  a  wish 
ifaul  uotliing  but  tlio  thought  of  that  wliich  is  eternal 
.tiefy.     To  the  untutored  mind  nowhere  waa  that 
vant  Bo  called  iuto  conaciouanees,  perhaps,  as  beneath 
the  mighty  skies  of  the  East.     Sereuo  and  beantifal 
the  nights  in  Persia,  and  many  a  wise  mau  in  earlier 
days,  full  of  deep  thoughis,  went  out  into  the  fields, 
like  Isaac,  to  meditate  at  eventide.     God  liaa  so  mado 
OS  that  the  very  act  of  looking  up  produces  in  us  per- 
ceptions of  the  sublime.     And  then  those  shies  in  their 
calm  depths  mirroring  that  which  is  boundless  iu  space 
aad  illimitable  in  time,  with  a  silence  profound  as  death 
and  a  motion  gliding  on  forever,  as  if  iiymbolizing 
eternity  of  hfe,  —  no  wonder  if  men  associated  with 
m  their  highest  thoughts,  and  conceived  them  to 
the  home  of  Deity.     No  wonder  if  an  Eternal  Pes- 
ly  seemed  to  sit  enthroned  there.     No  wonder  if 
ley  seemed  to  have  in  their  mystic  motion  an  inviai- 
le  sympathy  with  hnman  life  and  its  mysterious  desti- 
.     No  wonder  if  ho  who  best  could  read  their  lawa 
reckoned  best  able  to  interpret  the  duties  of  this 
fe,  and  all  that  connects  man  with  that  which  is  inviai 
No  wonder  if  in  those  devout  days  of  young 
draught,  science  was  only  another  name  for  religion, 
and  Uio  Priest  of  the  great  temple  of  the  universe  was 
■Iso  Uio  Priest  in  the  temple  mado  with  hands.     Ae> 
■onomy  was  tLo  religion  of  the  world's  youth. 
The  ^Eagiann  were  led  by  the  star  to  Christ ;  their 
Wtronomy  was  tlie  very  pathway  to  their  Saviour. 
Upon  this  I  make  one  ur  two  ronmrkfi. 
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1.  Tho  folly  of  depreciating  human  wisdom.  Of  all 
vanities  the  worst  is  the  vanity  of  ignorance.  It  is 
oommon  enough  to  hoar  learning  docried^  as  if  it  wore 
an  opposite  of  religion.  If  that  means  that  science  is 
not  religion,  and  that  the  man  who  can  calculate  the 
motions  of  the  stars  may  never  have  bowed  his  soul  to 
Christ,  it  contains  a  truth.  But  if  it  means,  as  it  often 
does,  that  learning  is  a  positive  encumbrance  and  hii.* 
drance  to  religion,  then  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
Qod  of  nature  is  not  the  Gocl  of  Grace ;  that  the  more 
you  study  the  Creator's  works,  the  further  you  remove 
from  Himself;  nay,  we  must  go  further,  to  be  consist- 
ent, and  bold,  as  most  uncultivated  and  rude  nations 
do,  that  the  state  of  idiocy  is  nearest  to  that  of  inspi- 
ration. 

There  are  expressions  of  St.  Paul  often  quoted  as 
sanctioning  this  idea.  He  tells  his  converts  to  beware, 
"  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy/'  Where- 
upon we  take  for  granted  that  modern  philosophy  is  a 
kind  of  antagonist  to  Christianity.  This  is  one  instance 
out  of  many  of  tho  way  in  which  an  ambiguous  word, 
misunderstood,  becomes  the  source  of  infinit<3  error. 
Let  us  hear  St.  Paul.  He  bids  Timothy  "  beware  of 
profane  and  old  wives'  fables."  He  speaks  of  "  endless 
genealogies,"  *'  worshipping  of  angels,"  "  intruding 
into  those  things  which  men  have  not  seen."  This 
was  the  philosophy  of  those  days :  a  system  of  wild 
fancies  spun  out  of  the  brain,  —  somewhat  like  what 
we  might  now  call  demonolatry ;  but  as  diflferent  from 
philosophy  as  any  two  things  can  differ. 

They  forget,  too,  another  thing.  Philosophy  has 
become  Christian;  science  has  knelt  to  Christ.  There 
is  a  deep  significance  in  that  homage  of  the  Magians* 
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For  it  in  fact  was  but  a  specimen  and  type  of  that 
whicli  scicnca  lias  beeu  doing  over  itinco.  The  miDd 
of  Christ  has  not  only  entered  into  the  Teniijla,  and 
made  it  the  houao  of  prayer:  it  has  entered  into  the 
temple  of  science,  and  purified  tlie  spirit  of  philosophy. 
Tliia  is  ita  spirit  now,  as  expounded  by  its  chief  inter, 
proter:  "  Man,  the  interpreter  of  Nature,  Icnowe  noth- 
ing, and  can  do  nothing,  except  that  which  Nature 
teiiobes  him."  What  ia  this  hut  acicuco  bonding  before 
the  Child,  becoming  childlike,  and,  instead  of  projoc^ 
ing  ita  own  funciei}  upon  God's  word,  hsluniog  rover- 
ontly  to  hear  what  it  has  to  teach  him?  In  a  similar 
spirit,  too,  epoke  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  in  words 
quoted  in  every  child's  book:  "  I  am  but  a  child,  piok- 
iog  up  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  sea  of 
Troth." 

O I  be  Bure  all  the  universe  tells  of  Ohrist  and  leada 
to  Christ,  Rightly  those  ancient  Magiana  deemed,  in 
believing  that  Ood  was  worshipped  truly  in  that  nugnst 
temple.  The  stars  preach  tho  mind  of  Christ,  Not  as 
of  old,  when  a  mystic  star  guided  their  feet  to  Bothle- 
hain :  but  now,  to  the  mind  of  the  astronomer,  they 
t«U  of  Eternal  Order  and  Harmony ;  they  speak  of 
ohaogeloBs  law  where  no  caprico  reigns.  You  may 
calcuhitu  tho  star's  return;  and  to  tho  day,  and  hoar, 
and  minute,  it  will  be  there.  Thia  is  tho  fidelity  of 
Ood.  Theue  muto  masses  obey  the  law  impressed 
npon  them  by  their  Creator's  Hand,  unconsciously} 
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irreverent  spirit.  In  Dan.  ii.  48,  we  find  the  reverence 
which  was  paid  to  Bcieuce.  Daniel  among  the  Ghaldees 
was  made  chief  of  the  wise  men,  that  is,  the  first  of  the 
Magians;  and  King  Nebuchadnezzar  bowed  before 
bim,  with  incense  and  oblations.  In  later  days  we  find 
that  spirit  changed.  Another  king,  Herod,  commands 
the  wise  men  to  use  their  science  for  the  purpose  of 
lotting  him  know  where  the  Child  was.  In  earlier 
times  thej  honored  the  priest  of  nature :  in  later  times 
they  made  use  of  him. 

Only  by  a  few  is  science  studied  now  in  the  sublime 
and  reverent  spirit  of  old  days.  A  vulgar  demand  for 
utility  has  taken  the  place  of  that  lowly  prostration 
with  which  the  world  listened  to  the  discoveries  of 
truth.  The  discovery  of  some  new  and  mighty  agent, 
by  which  the  east  and  west  are  brought  together  in  a 
moment,  awakens  chiefly  the  emotion  of  delight  in  us 
that  correspondence  and  travelling  will  be  quickened. 
The  merchant  congratulates  himself  upon  the  speedier 
arrival  of  the  news  which  will  give  him  the  start  of  his 
rivals,  and  enable  him  to  out-race  his  competitors  in 
the  competition  of  wealth.  Yet,  what  is  this  but  the 
utilitarian  spirit  of  Herod,  seeing  nothing  more  solemn 
in  a  mysteiious  star  than  the  means  whereby  he  might 
crush  his  supposed  Rival  ? 

There  is  a  spirit  which  believes  that  "  godliness  is 
gain,"  and  aims  at  being  godly  for  the  sake  of  advan- 
tage; which  is  honest,  because  honesty  is  the  best 
policy;  which  says.  Do  right,  and  you  will  be  the 
better  —  that  is,  the  richer  —  for  it.  There  is  a  spirit 
which  seeks  for  wisdom  simply  as  a  means  to  an 
earthly  end,  —  and  that  often  a  mean  one.  This  is  a 
■pirit  rebuked  by  the  nobler  reverence  of  the  earlier 
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aAjn  of  Mngiiuiism.  Knowledge  for  its  own  pnre  aaJce. 
God  for  nis  own  sake.  Truth  for  the  sake  of  truth. 
This  was  tho  reaaon  for  which,  in  earlier  days,  mea 
read  the  aspect  of  the  heaverm. 

2.  Next,  iu  this  craving  of  the  Gentiles,  we  meet 
witli  traces  of  tho  yearning  of  the  human  soul  for 
light.  Tho  Magian  Bystem  was  called  tho  system  of 
Light  about  seven  centuriea  b.  c.  A  great  reformer 
(Zoroaster)  had  appeared,  who  either  restored  the  sya. 
tem  to  its  purity,  or  created  out  of  it  a  new  system. 
He  said  that  Light  is  Eternal,  —  that  the  Lord  of  the 
UDivorso  is  Light;  hut,  because  there  was  an  eternal 
Light,  there  was  also  an  eternal  possibility  of  the  ab> 
sence  of  Light-  Light  and  Darkness,  therefore,  were 
tho  eternal  principles  of  the  nniverae, — not  equal 
principles,  but  one  tho  negation  of  tho  otlier.  H© 
taught  that  the  soul  of  man  needs  light,  —  a  light  ex> 
tamal  to  itself,  as  well  as  in  itself.  As  tho  eye  cannot 
see  in  darkness,  and  is  useless,  so  is  there  a  capacity 
in  the  soul  for  light :  but  it  is  not  itself  light ;  it  needs 
the  Everlasting  light  from  outside  itself. 

Hence  the  stars  became  worslupped  as  the  symbols 
of  this  light.  But  by  degrees  those  stars  began  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  Light  Himself.  This  wad 
the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  these  Uagians. 

Magianism  was  now  midway  between  its  glory  and 
its  docline.  For  its  glory  we  must  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Daniel,  when  a  monarch  felt  it  his  privilege  to 
do  honor  to  the  priest  of  Light ;  when  that  priest 
was  tho  sole  medium  of  communication  between 
Deity  and  man,  and  through  him  alone  "  Oromasdes  " 
oiade  his  revelaJtions  known;  when  tho  law  giveit 
by  tho  Magian,  revealed  by  the  eternal  stars,  wu 
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'^  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth 
not."  For  its  lowest  degradation  we  must  pass  over 
about  half  a  century  from  the  time  we  are  now  con^ 
sidering;  till  we  find  ourselves  in  Samaria,  in  the 
presence  of  Simon  the  Magian.  He  gave  himself  out 
for  the  great  power  of  God.  He  prostituted  such 
powers  and  knowledge  as  he  possessed  to  the  object 
of  making  gain.  Half  dupe,  half  impostor,  in  him  the 
noble  system  of  light  had  sunk  to  petty  charlatanism : 
Magianism  had  degenerated  into  Magic. 

Midway  between  these  two  periods,  or  rather  nearer 
to  the  latter,  stood  the  Magian  of  the  text.  There  is 
a  time  in  the  history  of  everysuperstition  when  it  ia 
respectable,  even  deserving  reverence,  when  men  be* 
lieved  it ;  when  it  is  in  fact  associated  with  the  highest 
feelings  that  are  in  man,  and  the  channel  even  for 
God's  manifestation  to  the  soul.  And  there  is  a  time 
when  it  becomes  less  and  less  credible,  when  clearer 
science  is  superseding  its  pretensions  ;  and  then  is  the 
period  in  which  one  class  of  men,  like  Simon,  keep  up 
tlie  imposture :  the  priests,  who  will  not  let  the  old 
superstition  die,  but  go  on,  half  impostors,  half 
deceived  by  the  strong  delusion  wherewith  they 
believe  their  own  lie.  Another  class,  like  Herod,  the 
wise  men  of  the  world,  who  patronize  it  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  make  use  of  it  as  an  engine  of  state. 
Another  still,  who  turn  from  side  to  side,  feeling  with 
horror  the  old,  and  all  that  they  held  dear,  crumbling 
away  beneath  them,  —  the  ancient  lights  going  out, — 
more  than  half  suspecting  the  falsehood  of  all  the  rest^ 
and,  with  an  earnestness  amounting  almost  to  agony, 
leaving  their  own  homes,  and  inquiring  for  fresh  light. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  these  Magians,    You  can* 
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not  enter  iulo  their  questions,  or  sympathize  with  '.::oir 
wants,  unices  you  realize  all  this.  Fur  that  dosiro  for 
light  lA  one  of  the  most  impast^ioncd  of  our  noble 
natures.  The  noble  prayer  of  tlie  iincicnt  world 
(i'y  i'(  ifatt  Ml  iiJsooo*), "  Give  light,  and  let  us  die : "  can 
we  not  feel  it?  Light  —  lightl  0,  if  tlio  result  wore 
the  immediate  reahzation  of  the  old  fable,  aud  the 
blasting  of  the  daring  spirit  in  the  moment  of  Kevelur 
tion  of  its  God, — yet  give  ns  light.  The  wish  for 
light,  the  expectation  of  the  manifeatatiou  uf  God,  is 
the  mystery  which  lies  beneath  tho  history  of  thft 
whole  ancient  world. 

II.  The  Epiphany  itself, 

i.  They  found  a  king.  There  is  something  veiy 
significant  tu  tho  fact  of  that  king  being  discovered 
as  a  child.  The  royid  child  was  tlio  an»wer  to  their 
desires.  There  aro  two  kinds  of  monarchy,  rule,  or 
command.  One  is  that  of  hereditary  title ;  the  other 
is  that  of  Divine  Right.  There  are  kings  of  men'a 
maJcing,  and  kings  of  God'a  making.  The  secret  of 
that  command  which  men  obey  involuntarily  is  sub 
miaaiou  of  the  ruler  himself  to  law.  And  this  is  thk 
Becrot  of  tho  Royalty  of  the  Humanity  of  Christ. 
No  principle  througb  ull  Hia  Life  is  more  striking, 
Done  ciiaractcrizea  it  sg  peculiarly  us  His  subuiissioa 
to  another  Wilt.  "  I  came  not  to  do  mino  own  will, 
but  tho  will  of  Him  that  sent   me."  —  "TIio  words 

i which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  of  myself."  His  commimds 
aro  not  arbitrary.  Tiiey  are  not  laws  given  on 
antfaority  only :  they  are  the  eleinal  laws  of  our 
bomanity,  tu  which  He  Himself  submitted;  ttie  ol>e- 
dioDoa  to  which  alouo  cau  make  our  being  attain  ita 
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end.  This  is  the  secret  of  His  kingship, — "HeW 
came  obedieut  .  .  .  wherefore  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  Him." 

And  this  is  the  secret  of  all  influence,  and  all  com- 
mand. Obedience  to  a  law  above  yon  subjugatei 
minds  to  yon  who  never  wonld  have  yielded  to  mem 
will.    "  Rule  thyself,  thou  rulest  all," 

2.  Next,  observe  the  adoration  of  the  Magians  — 
very  touching  and  full  of  deep  truth.  The  wisest  of 
the  world  bending  before  the  Child,  Remember  the 
history  of  Magianism.  It  began  with  awe,  entering 
into  this  world  beneath  the  serene  skies  of  the  East : 
in  Wonder  and  Worship.  It  passed  into  priestcraft 
and  scepticism.  It  ended  in  Wonder  and  Adoration,  as 
it  had  begun ;  only  with  a  truer  and  nobler  meaning. 

This  is  but  a  representation  of  human  life.  "  Heaven 
lies  around  us  in  our  infancy."  The  child  looks  on 
this  world  of  God's  as  one,  not  many  —  all  beautiful  — 
wonderful  —  God's  —  the  creation  of  a  Father's  hand. 
The  man  dissects,  breaks  it  into  fragments ;  loses  love 
and  worship  in  speculation  and  reasoning;  becomes 
more  manly,  more  independent,  and  less  irradiated 
with  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  all ;  till  at 
last,  after  many  a  devious  wandering,  if  he  be  one 
whom  the  Star  of  God  is  leading  blind  by  a  way  he 
knows- not,  he  begins  to  see  all  as  one  again,  and  God 
in  all.  Back  comes  the  Childlike  spirit  once  more  in 
the  Christianity  of  old  age.  We  kneel  before  the 
Child ;  we  feel  that  to  adore  is  greater  than  to  reason ; 
to  love,  and  worship,  and  believe,  bring  the  soul  nearer 
heaven  than  scientific  analysis.  The  Child  is  nearer 
God  than  we. 

And  this^  toO;  is  one  of  the  deep  sayings  of  Christ: 
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*  Except  y«  be  converted  and  bocome  ae  littlft  ohil- 
dren,  je  sbull  id  no  case  enter  into  the  kiogdom  of 
heaven." 

3.  Lastly,  In  that  Epiphany  we  have  to  remark  the 
Ifagiaaa'  joy.  They  had  Been  the  star  in  the  east. 
They  followed  it —  it  seemed  to  go  out  in  dim  obscur- 
ity. Th«y  wont  about  inquiring:  asked  Herod,  who 
could  tell  them  nothing;  asked  the  scribos,  who  only 
-gavo  them  a  vagae  direction.  At  last  the  Rtar  shone 
out  once  more,  clear  before  them  in  their  path. 
"  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceect 
ing  great  joy." 

Perhnps  tho  hearts  of  some  of  us  can  Interpret  tlkat. 
There  are  some  who  have  seen  the  star  that  shone 
in  earlier  days  go  out  —  quench  Itaolf  in  black  vapors 
or  Bour  emoke.  There  arc  some  who  liave  followed 
inaDy  a  star  that  turned  out  to  be  but  an  ignis  /atuutf 
I  —one  of  those  bright  exhaliitiona  wljich  hover  over 
f  narebeB  and  church-yiirds,  and  only  lead  to  the  cham- 
-bers  of  the  deail,  or  the  cold,  damp  pita  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  and,  0,  the  blessing  of  "  exceeding  joy,"  after 
following  in  vain,  —  after  inquiring  of  the  great  men 
and  learning  nottiing,  of  the  religious  men  and  find- 
ing little,  —  to  see  tho  Star  at  lust  resting  over  "tJio 
place  where  the  young  Child  lies;"  —  alter  groping 
the  way  alone,  to  see  tho  star  stand  still,  —  to  find  that 
Beligion  is  a  thing  fur  simpler  than  we  thought;  that 
God  is  near  as,  that  to  kneel  and  adore  is  the  nobleil 
posture  of  the  soul.  For,  whoever  will  follow  with 
fidelity  his  own  star,  God  will  guide  him  aright.  He 
epoke  to  the  Magtans  by  the  star ;  to  the  shopherda,  by 
the  melody  of  the  heavenly  host;  to  Joseph,  by  a 
I'dreoiu;  to  Simeon,  by  &d  inward  revoUtton.    "Oold, 
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and  frankincenBe,  and  myrrh/'  —  these,  and  ten  times 
these,  were  poor  and  cheap  to  give  for  that  blessed 
certainty  that  the  star  of  God  is  on  before  us. 
Two  practical  hints,  in  conclusion. 

1.  A  hint  of  immortality.  That  star  is  now  looking 
down  on  the  wise  men's  graves ;  and  if  there  be  no 
life  to  come,  then  this  is  the  confusion  :  that  mass 
of  inert  matter  is  pursuing  its  way  through  space, 
and  the  minds  that  watched  it,  calculated  its  move- 
ments, were  led  by  it  through  aspiring  wishes  to  holy 
adorations,  —  those  minds,  more  precious  than  a 
thousand  stars,  have  dropped  out  of  God*s  universe. 
And  then  God  cares  for  mere  material  masses  more 
than  for  spirits,  which  are  the  emanation  and  copy  of 
Himself.  Impossible.  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living."  God  is  the  Father  of  our 
Spirits.  Eternity  and  immeasurableness  belong  to 
thought  alone.  You  may  measure  the  cycles  of  that 
star  by  years  and  miles.  Can  you  bring  any  measure- 
ment which  belongs  to  time  or  space  by  which  you 
can  compute  the  length  or  breadth  or  the  duration 
of  one  pure  thought,  one  aspiration,  one  moment  of 
love  ?  This  is  eternity.  Nothing  but  thought  can  be 
immortal. 

2.  Learn,  finally,  the  truth  of  the  Epiphany  by 
heart.  To  the  Jew  it  chiefly  meant  that  the  Gentile, 
too,  could  become  the  child  of  God.  But  to  us  ?  — 
Is  that  doctrine  obsolete?  Nay,  it  requires  to  be 
reiterated  in  this  age  as  much  as  in  any  other.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  all  our  hearts  whereby  wo  would  monop- 
olize God,  conceiving  Him  an  unapproachable  Being, — 
whereby  we  may  terrify  other  men  outside  our  own 
IttlOi  —  instead  of  the  F^tther  that  is  near  to  all^  whom 
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we  havti  to  approach,  and  whom  to  niiord  ia  blea 
ness. 

This  is  our  Judaism :  we  do  Dot  believe  in 
Epiphaiiy.    Wo  do  Dot  believe  that  God  ia  the  Fa» 
of  the  world ;  we  do  Dot  actually  credit  that  He  hi 
star  for  the  PeraiaD  priest,  aDd  celestial  melody  foi 
Hebrew  shepherd,  and  an  nnsyllabled  voice  for  all 
hnmblo  and  inquiring  spirits  in  His  world.     Therei 
remember,  Christ  has  broken  down  the  middle  wi 
of  partition ;  He  has  revealed  Oar  Father,  proclain 
that  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  spiritual  &milj  ft 
established  a  real  Brotlierhood  on  earth. 


III. 

[PreMbed  Febmaiy  10, 1850.] 
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IIatt.  iz.  23-25.  —  **  And  when  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler's  Iiouse,  and 
saw  the  minstrels  and  the^people  making  a  noise,  lie  said  unto  them, 
Give  place  ;  for  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but  slecpeth.  And  they  laughed 
him  to  scorn.  But  when  the  people  were  put  forth,  he  went  in,  and 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  maid  arose.** 

This  is  one  of  a  pair  of  miracles,  the  full  instruction 
from  neither  of  which  can  be  gained  unless  taken  in 
connection  with  the  other. 

On  His  way  to  heal  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  Sou 
of  Man  was  accosted  by  another  sufferer,  afflicted 
twelve  years  with  an  issue  of  blood.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, there  were  many  causes  which  might  have  led  to 
the  nyection  of  her  request.  Tlie  case  was  urgent;  a 
matter  of  life  and  death ;  delay  might  be  fatal ;  a  few 
minutes  might  make  all  the  difference  between  living 
and  dying.  Yet  Jesus  not  only  performed  the  mir- 
acle, but  refused  to  perform  it  in  a  hurried  way; 
paused  to  converse ;  to  inquire  who  had  touched  him ; 
to  perfect  the  lesson  of  the  whole.  On  His  way  to 
perform  one  act  of  Love,  He  turned  aside  to  give  Hia 
attention  to  another. 

(60) 
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^B      The  praotical  lesson  is  this :  There  are  man;  wbo 

^m  are  eo  occupied  by  one  set  of  dutiea  as  to  iinvo  no 

^B  time  for  others :  some  whose  life-businei^s  is  the  sup- 

^B  pression  of  the  slave-trade,  —  the  ameliomtion  of  the 

^t  state  of  prisons, — the  reformation  of  public  ubtisea. 

lUght,  except  so  far  aa  they  are  monopolized  by  these, 

and  feel  themselves  discharged  from  other  obligations. 

The  minister's  work  ia  spiritual ;  the  physician's,  tera- 

poral.     But,  if  the  former  neglect  physical  needs,  or 

the  latter  shrink  from  spiritual  opportunitleis  on  the 

plea  that  the  cure  of  bodies,  not  of  souls,  is  his  work, 

BO  far  they  refiieo  to  imitate  their  Master, 

He  had  an  ear  open  for  every  tone  of  wail ;  a  heart 

»  ready  to  respond  to  every  species  of  need.  Specially 
the  Redeemer  of  the  soul,  He  was  yet  as  emphatioftlly 
the  "Saviour  of  the  body,"  He  "taught  the  people;" 
but  He  did  not  neglect  to  multiply  the  loaves  and 
flehen.  The  peculiar  need  of  the  woman,  the  father's 
cry  of  Mi^ish,  the  infimt's  cry  of  helplessness,  the 
wail  of  oppresiiiDn,  and  the  shriek  of  pain,  —  all  were 
heard  by  Him,  and  none  in  vuin. 

Therein  lies  the  difference  between  Christian  love 
and  the  impulse  of  mere  iiicliuatious.  We  hoar  of  raoii 
being  "  interested  "  in  a  canao ;  it  htu  some  peculiar 
charm  for  them  individually:  the  wants  of  the  heathen, 
or  the  destitution  of  thu  soldier  and  sailor,  or  the  cou- 
Tersiun  of  Uie  <)ows,  according  to  men's  associiitiona,  or 
&noiBB,  or  pocniiur  bias,  may  cn^igu  their  ntteution,  and 
moDopolifia  their  sympathy.  1  am  far  from  saying  theaa 
are  wrong:  I  only  say,  that  so  far  as  they  only  inlerat, 
toad  monoimlixo  interest,  the  source  from  which  tliey 
Rpring  ia  only  human,  and  not  the  highest.  Thu  diB«p> 
eooe   between   such   bcueliceuce   and   that   which  u 
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the  result  of  Christian  love  is  marked  by  partiality  in 
one  case,  universality  in  the  other  Love  is  universal. 
It  is  interested  in  all  that  is  human :  not  merely  in  the 
concerns  of  its  own  family,  nation,  sect,  or  circle  of 
associations.     Humanity  is  the  sphere  of  its  activity. 

Here,  too,  we  find  the  Son  of  Man  the  pattern  of  our 
humanity.  His  bosom  was  to  mankind  what  the  Ocean 
is  to  the  world.  The  Ocean  has  its  own  mighty  tide  ; 
but  it  receives  and  responds  to,  in  exact  proportion, 
the  tidal  influences  of  every  estuary,  and  river,  and 
small  creek,  which  pours  into  its  bosom.  So  in  Christ: 
His  bosom  heaved  with  the  tides  of  our  humanity ; 
but  every  separate  sorrow,  pain,  and  joy,  gave  its  pul- 
sation, and  received  back  influence  from  the  sea  of  His 
being. 

Looking  at  this  matter  somewhat  more  closely,  it 
will  be  plain  that  the  delay  was  only  apparent. 
Seemingly  there  was  delay,  and  fatal  delay :  while  he 
yet  spake,  there  came  news  of  the  child's  death.  But 
just  so  far  as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  mightier 
miracle  than  the  healing  of  the  sick,  just  so  far  did  the 
delay  enhance  and  illustrate,  instead  of  dimming,  the 
glory  of  His  mission. 

But  more  definitely  still.  The  miracles  of  Jesus 
were  not  merely  arbitrary  acts ;  they  were  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  was,  we  may  hum- 
bly say,  impossible  to  convey  a  spiritual  blessing  to 
one  who  was  not  spiritually  susceptible.  A  certain 
inward  character,  a  certain  relation  (rapport)  to  the 
Redeemer,  was  required  to  make  the  mercy  efficacious. 
Hence  in  one  place  we  read,  "  He  could  not  do  many 
miracles  there  because  of  their  unbelief."     And  His 
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^Ko  do  this  7  " 

^B      Now,  Jairns    belicld    this   miracle.       He   e&tt   the 

^H  WDtnan'e  modest  toticli  tipproncliiiig  ttio  hem  of  the 

^K  Sftviour's  garment.      Ho  saw  the  abashed  look  with 

^f  'nljich  she  ehmnk  from  public  gaze  nnd  exposure.     He 

^P  board  the  language  of  Omniscience — "Somebody  hatli 

touched  me,"     He  heaitl  the  groat  principle  entmciated 

that  the  only  touch  which  reaches  God  is  that  of  Faitli. 

The  multitude  may  throng  and  press:  hut  hoart  to 

heart,  hooI  to  soul,  mind  to  mind,  only  so  do  we  como 

in  actual  contact  with  God.     And,  rememhering  this,  it 

IB  a  matter  not  of  probability,  but  of  certainty,  that 

the  soul  of  Jairus  was  actually  made  more  capable  of 

a  blessing  than  before  ;  that  he  must  have  walked  with 

a  more  hopeful  step ;  that  he  must  have  heard  tho 

i&ounccment,  "Thy   daughter   is   dead,"   with   leas 

temay ;   that   the   words,   "  Pear  not,  only  believe." 

bast  have  come  to  him  with  deeper  meaning,  and 

been  received  with  more  implicit  trust,  than  if  Jeens 

had  not  paused  to  heal  the  woman,  but  hurried  on. 

And  this  is  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 
In  matters  worldly,  tho  more  occupations,  duties,  a 
man  has,  the  more  cerbiin  is  he  of  doing  all  impoi^ 
fectly.  In  tho  things  of  God,  it  is  reversed.  Tho 
more  duties  you  perform,  the  more  yon  are  fitted  for 
doing  others :  what  you  lose  in  time,  you  gain  lu 
strength.  Yon  do  not  love  God  tho  less,  but  the  more, 
for  loving  man.  You  do  not  weaken  your  affootiou 
for  yonr  family  by  cultivating  attachments  beyond  its  _ 
pale,  but  deepen  and  intensify  it.  Respect  for  tho 
alien,  tenderness  for  the  heretic,  do  not  interfere  with, 
bat  ntber  Btrengthen,  attachment  to  yonr  own  coantrj 
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alid  your  own  church.  He  who  is  moBt  liberal  ui  tlie 
case  of  a  foreign  famine,  or  a  distant  mission,  will  be 
found  to  have  only  learned  more  liberal  love  towards 
the  poor  and  unspiritualized  of  his  own  land  :  so  false 
18  the  querulous  complaint  that  money  is  drained  away 
by  such  calls;  to  the  disadvantage  of  more  near  and 
juster  claims. 

You  do  not  injure  one  cause  of  mercy  by  turning 
aside  to  listen  to  the  call  of  another. 

I.  The  uses  of  Adversity. 

IL  The  principles  of  a  Miracle. 

I.  The  simplest  and  obvious  use  of  sorrow  is  to 
remind  of  God.  Jairus  and  the  woman,  like  inany 
others,  came  to  Christ  from  a  sense  of  want.  It  would 
seem  that  a  certain  shock  is  needed  to  bring  us  in  con- 
tact  with  reality.  We  are  not  conscious  of  our 
breathing  till  obstruction  makes  it  felt.  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  possession  of  a  heart  till  some  disease, 
some  sudden  joy  or  sorrow,  rouses  it  into  extraordi- 
nary action.  And  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  mighty 
cravings  of  our  half  Divine  humanity,  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  God  within  us,  till  some  chasm  yawns 
which  must  be  filled,  or  till  the  rending  asunder  of 
our  affections  forces  us  to  become  fearfully  conscious 
of  a  need. 

And  this,  too,  is  the  reply  to  a  rt  '^ellious  question 
which  our  hearts  are  putting  perpei  jally :  Why  am  I 
treated  so  ?  Why  is  my  health  or  my  child  taken 
from  me  ?  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ?  So 
Job  passionately  complained  that  God  had  set  him  up 

a  mark  to  empty  His  quiver  on. 
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Tfao  raply  is,  that  gifts  are  grotituil  to  elicit  qqt 
«ffootloiu  ;  tlit^)-  are  reeumad  to  oHciL  (litjin  Btill  moro ; 
fgr  we  never  know  the  vaine  gf  ii  liles*iiig  till  it  ii 
gone.  Health,  cliildren,  —  wa  niuut  Iusq  tUi^u  hefDra 
W8  know  the  love  wliicb  thoy  cgntain. 

However,  we  ara  not  propared  to  iay  that  «  clmrga 
might  not,  with  sumo  plausibility,  lie  hroiiglit  agniiiat 
the  love  of  God,  were  no  intimation  ever  given  tliitt 
Ood  means  to  retume  His  blesaingi.  That  niun  may 
&Jrly  complain  of  his  adopted  father,  who  has  been 
edacated  as  his  own  eon,  and,  after  contrauting  liabits 
of  extravugauce,  looking  forward  to  a  (certain  lino  of 
life,  cultivating  certain  tast«s,  in  informed  that  ho  ii 
only  adopted ;  that  he  mu^t  part  with  these  tomporary 
advant^igefl,  and  sink  into  a  luwiir  sphere.  It  would  bo 
K  poor  axcuijo  to  say  that  all  be  had  beforo  him  waa  so 
much  gniu,  unmeritud.  It  is  enough  to  reply  tlittt 
&1«Q  hopcti  wore  raisod,  and  knowingly. 

Nay,  the  lawK  of  cuuntrtea  sanction  this.  XSU^  a 
certain  period  a  title  to  property  cannot  bo  inl«iforod 
iritll :  if  a  right  of  way  or  road  ha»  exietwd,  in  tlm 
Tcnerable  language  of  the  law,  after  a  ciMtom  "wjioro- 
of  tha  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  flia  ijonlmry," 
no  privata  right,  however  digniliod,  can  gverUjrow 
tbe  pubtio  claim,  I  do  not  tiny  tluit  a  bittor  feeling 
might  not  have  xomc  show  of  justice,  if  snch  were  tli« 
otaa  with  Ood's  blessings. 

But  tbfl  tnith  ia  this:  God  confers  His  gi(l«  with 
difltiact  rcRiinilerA  tluU  they  are  HiB.  He  gives  oa  for 
a  reason  spirits  litken  out  of  Hia  univor^et  bringi 
them  into  temporary  contact  witii  u^i  and  we  pall 
tiien  fatlier,  mother,  sister,  child,  friend.  But,  ju«t  U 
ii  some  placQa,  on  one  day  in  tlte  year,  the  way  c 
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path  is  closed  in  order  to  remind  the  public  that  they 
pass  by  sufferance;  and  not  by  right,  in  order  that  no 
lapse  of  time  may  establish  "  adverse  possession,"  so 
does  God  give  warning  to  us.  Every  ache  and  pain, 
every  wrinkle  you  see  stamping  itself  on  a  parent's 
brow,  every  accident  which  reveals  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  life  and  possessions,  every  funeral  bell  that 
toils,  are  only  God's  reminders  that  we  are  tenants 
at  wiU,  and  not  by  right,  —  pensioners  on  the  bounty 
of  an  hour.  He  is  closing  up  the  right  of  way,  warn- 
ing fairly  that  what  we  have  is  lent,  not  given :  His, 
not  ours.  His  mercies  are  so  much  gain.  The  re- 
sumption of  them  is  no  injustice.  Job  learned  that, 
too,  by  heart.  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Again,  observe  the  misuse  of  sorrow.  When  He 
came  to  the  house,  He  found  the  minstrels  and  peo- 
ple making  a  noise.  In  the  East,  not  content  with 
natural  grief,  they  use  artificial  means  to  deepen  and 
prolong  it.  Men  and  women  make  it  a  separate  pro- 
fession to  act  as  mourners, —  to  exhibit  for  hire  the  cus- 
tomary symbols  and  wail  of  grief,  partly  to  soothe,  and 
partly  to  rivet  sorrow  deeply,  by  expression  of  it. 

The  South  and  North  differ  greatly  from  each  other 
in  this  respect.  The  nations  of  the  North  restrain 
their  grief,  —  affect  the  tearless  eye  and  the  stem  look. 
The  expressive  South,  and  all  the  nations  whose  origin 
is  from  thence,  are  demonstrative  in  grief  They  beat 
their  breasts,  tear  their  hair,  throw  dust  upon  their 
heads.  It  would  be  unwise  were  either  to  blame  or 
ridicule  the  other,  so  long  as  each  is  true  to  Nature. 
Unwise  for  the  nations  of  the  South  to  deny  the  real- 
ity of  the  grief  which  is  repressed  and  silent.    Unjust 
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tlie  denizeQ  of  the  North,  were  lie  to  ecorn  the 
violence  of  Southern  grief,  or  call  its  nucontroUable 

I  demonstrations  unmanly.    Much  must  be  allowed  for 
fomperttiQcnt. 

Theso  two  opposite  tendonciea,  however,  indicate 
tlie  two  extremes  into  which  men  mny  fall  in  this  jnat> 
tor  of  sorrow.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may 
defeat  the  piirjioaes  of  God  in  grief — by  forgetting  it, 
or  by  ovor-indulging  it. 

Tlio  world's  way  is  to  forget.  It  prescribes  gayety 
as  the  remedy  for  woo;  banishes  all  objects  vhicb 
recall  the  past ;  makes  it  the  etiquette  of  fet'ling,  oven 
amongst  near  relations,  to  abstain  from  tho  mention  of 
the  names  of  the  lost ;  gets  rid  of  tho  mourning  weeda 
as  soon  as  possible  —  tho  worst  of  all  remedies  for 
grief  Sorrow,  the  discipline  of  the  Cross,  is  the 
Bchool  for  nil  that  is  highest  in  ns.  Self-knowledge, 
truo  power,  all  tliat  diguiiiea  humanity,  are  precluded, 
the  moment  you  try  to  merely  banish  grief.  It  is  a 
touching  tnith  that  tho  Saviour  refused  tlie  anodyno 
on  the  cross  that  would  have  deadened  pain.  He 
fronld  not  steep  His  senses  in  oblivion.  Ho  would 
Dot  suffer  one  drop  to  trickle  down  the  side  of  Hi* 
f^tlier'a  cup  of  anguish  nntasted. 

The  other  way  is  to  nurse  sorrow :  nay,  even  ma 
hmt  affections  may  tempt  us  to  this.     It  seems  treaaon 

I  to  tliose  wo  havo  loved  to  be  happy  now.     We  sit  be- 

I  ooatli  tho   cypress ;    we  school   ourselves   to   gloom. 

1  Bomanco  magnifies  the  fidelity  of  Uic  broken  heart; 

I  Iffe  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

Now,  all  this  must  be  done  by  effort,  generally 
■peaking.  For  Ciod  has  so  constituted  both  our  hearts 
$nH  the  world  that  it  ja  hard  to  prolong  grief  beyond 
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A  time.  Say  what  we  will,  the  heart  has  in  it  7%  sur- 
prising,  nay,  a  startling  elasticity.  It  cannot  sustain 
unalterable  melancholy :  and  beside  our  very  pathway 
plants  grow,  healing  and  full  of  balm.  It  is  a  sullen 
heart  that  can  withstand  the  slow  but  sure  influences 
of  the  morning  sun,  the  summer  day,  the  sky  and 
flowers,  and  the  soothing  power  of  human  sym- 
pathy. 

We  are  meant  to  sorrow ;  but  "  not  as  those  without 
hope."  The  rule  seems  to  consist  in  being  simply 
natural.  The  great  thing  which  Christ  did  was  to  call 
men  back  to  simplicity  and  nature ;  not  to  perverted, 
but  original  nature.  He  counted  it  no  derogation  of 
His  manhood  to  be  seen  to  weep.  Ho  thought  it  no 
sliame  to  mingle  with  merry  crowds.  He  opened  His 
heart  wide  to  all  the  genial  and  all  the  mournful  im- 
pressions of  this  manifold  life  of  ours.  And  this  is 
what  we  have  to  do :  be  natural.  Let  God — that  is,  let 
the  influences  of  God — freely  play  unthwarted  upon 
the  soul.  Let  there  be  no  unnatural  repression,  no 
control  of  feeling  by  mere  effort.  Let  there  be  no 
artificial  and  prolonged  grief,  no  "  minstrels  making  a 
noise."  Let  great  Nature  have  her  wa3\  Or,  rather, 
feel  that  you  are  in  a  Father's  world,  and  live  in  it 
with  Him,  frankly,  in  a  free,  fearless,  childlike,  and 
natural  spirit.  Then  grief  will  do  its  work  healthily. 
The  heart  will  bleed,  and  stanch  when  it  has  bled 
enough.  Do  not  stop  the  bleeding ;  but  also  do  not 
opeji  the  wound  afresh. 

n.  We  come  to  the  principles  on  which  a  Miracle 
rests. 
1.  I  observe  that  the  perception  of  it  was  confined 
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^^Fto  a  fflv.    Petor,  JaraoB,  Jotin,  and  the  paronts  of  the 

^^■Child,  were  tho  only  ones  present.    Tlio  rost  were 

^V  excluded.     To  behold  wonders,  certain  inward  quali- 

^M    ficaUooa,  a  certaiu    Btiite   of  heart,  a  certnin  snaeep- 

^f    tivity,  are  required.     Those  who  wero  shut  out  were 

rendered  uiciipaWe  by  c1t?<ianli&cations.     Absence  of 

epi ritual    auacoptibility    in    the   cnao    of   tboae    who 

"Uughod  Him  to  scorn,"  — iiiibelief  in  those  who 

tcome  with  courteous  scepticism,  saying,  "Trouble  not 
tlio  l&ster ; "  in  other  words,  Ho  is  not  master  of  im- 
poeaibilitios,  —  unreality  in  tho  profeasional  mourners, 
tho  most  hopeless  of  all  disqualifications.     Their  whole 
Hfa  was  acting :  they  had  caught  the  tone  of  condo- 
Iflnco  and  sympathy  as  a  trick.    Before  minds  such  as 
these  tho  wouders  of  creation  may  be  spread  in  vain. 
tJrief  and  joy  alike  are  powerless  to  break  tlirongb 
tlie  crust  of  artiGciul  BembUinco  which  envelops  them. 
Swch  beings  see  no  mimclos,     Thcj-  gaze  on  all  with 
dead,  dim  eyes,  —  wrapped  in  convontionaliams,  their 
Kfs  a  drama  in  which  they  are  but  actors,  modulating 
E^eir   tones   and   BimuJatiug   feelings   according  to   a 
KTeceived  standard.     How  can  such  he  ever  witnesses 
rbf  the  supernatural,  or  enter  into  the  presence  of  tho 
("Wonderful  ?     Two  classes  alone  wero  admitted.     Tliey 
fwho,  like  Peter,  James,  and  John,  lived  the  life  of 
Itonnvgc,  moral  purity,  and  love ;  and   they  who,  like 
[fho  parents,  had  had  the  film  removed  from  their  eyea 
iby  grief.     For  there  is  a  way  which  God  has  of  forcing 
I  spiritual  upon  men's  attention.     When  you  shut 
Itlown  the  lid  upon  the  coffin  of  a  child,  or  one  as  dearly 
Blovtid,  there  is  an  awful  wi\nt,  a  horrible  sense  of  inse- 
ferity,  which  swoops  away  Uio  glittering  mist  of  tima 
Itftoni  tiie  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  you  gaze  on  the  phait- 
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tom-wonders  of  the  unseen.  Yes,  —  real  anguish  qnal* 
ifies  for  an  entrance  into  the  solemn  chamber  where 
all  is  miracle. 

In  another  way,  and  for  another  reason,  the  numr 
bers  of  those  who  witness  a  miracle  must  be  limited, 
Jairus  had  his  daughter  restored  to  life :  the  woman 
was  miraculously  healed.  But,  if  every  anxious  parent 
and  every  sick  sufferer  could  have  the  wonder  repeated 
in  his  or  her  case,  the  wonder  itself  would  ceaso. 
This  is  the  preposterousness  of  the  sceptic's  demand. 
Let  me  see  a  miracle,  on  an  appointed  day  and  houTi 
and  I  will  beheve.     Let  us  examine  this. 

A  miracle  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  contraven- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature.  More  properly  speaking, 
it  is  only  a  higher  operation  of  those  same  laws,  in  a 
form  hitherto  unseen.  A  miracle  is  perhaps  no  more 
a  suspension  or  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  nature 
than  a  hurricane  or  a  thunder-storm.  They  who  first 
travelled  to  tropical  latitudes  came  back  with  anec- 
dotes of  supernatural  convulsions  of  the  elements.  In 
truth,  it  was  only  that  they  had  never  personally  wit- 
nessed such  effects :  but  the  hurricane  which  swept  the 
waves  flat,  and  the  lightning  which  illuminated  all  the 
heaven  or  played  upon  the  bayonets  or  masts  in  lam- 
bent flame,  were  but  effects  of  the  very  same  laws  of 
electricity  and  meteorology  which  were  in  operation  at 
hdhie.  A  miracle  is  perhaps  no  more  in  contravention 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe  than  the  direct  interposi- 
tion of  a  whole  nation,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  up- 
hold what  is  right  in  opposition  to  what  is  established, 
is  an  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  For  in 
stance,  the  whole  people  of  Israel  reversed  the  unjust 
4ecree  of  Saul  which  had  sentenced  Jonathan  to  death* 
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Bnt  law  is  tbe  expresaion  only  of  a  people'^  will.     Or- 

diosrilj  wo  sae  that  exproHiiiuu  luodiutoly  niiide  tLrougb 

r  judgea,  oQicEsbeurers,  kings:  aud  so  loug  us  v.'<i  see  it 

Wm  this  mediate  tbi-m,  we  nro,  by  biibit,  satislied  tbat  all 

■  it.  legaL     Tberu  are  cases,  hnwevor,  in  wliicli  not  ua 

iadjroct,  but  n  direct  expression  of  a  nation's  will,  ig 

•leuiaudud.    Extiuordiiiury  cases ;  and,  bocause  extroop 

dinary,  tbey  wbo  can  only  see  what  is  legal  in  what  ia 

cuatomatjf,  couventiunal,  and  iu  tlio  routine  of  written 

liroccdents,  get  bewUdurud,  and  rockoa  the  anomaloua 

act  illegal   or   rebuUiuiiti.     In   reality,  it  is  only  thu 

sonrco  of  earthly  law,  the  nation,  proaouuciug  tbe  law 

Ik^fboat  the  iitturventiuu  of  the  subordinate  agents. 

JXhin  will  help  ua  to  understand  tbe  nature  of  a  mir- 

■■we.     What  we  call  lawu  are  simply  the  subordinato 

E'CXpi'ession  of  a  Will.     There  must  bo  a  Will  before 

isro  can  be  a  law.     Curtain  antecedents  are  followed 

Whj  certain  consequents.    When  wo  see  this  succesaion, 

\.  are  satislied,  Eiud  call  it  natural,     But  thero  are 

invrgenciea  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Will 

liMsort  itself,  and  become  not  the  mediate,  but  tha 

rilbnittiliate  antecedent  to  the  coaseiiueut.     Nu  i^ubor- 

ougent  interposes, — simply  the  First  Cii'.ide  tomes 

■M,  coutaut  with  ix  resuU,     The  audible  exprL-s^iou  of 

[  is  followed  iimuediatoly  by  something  which  ia 

IfKienUly  preceded  by  some  lower  autocedout,  which 

It  c«U  a  cause.    In  thia  case,  you  will  observe,  thero 

I  boeii  no  contravention  of  tbe  laws  of  Xature, — ■ 

e  only  been  an  immediate  connection  betwoeo 

>  First  cause  and  the  last  result.    A  mimcle  is  tlie 

kuifustation  to  man  of  the  voluutiirineas  of  Power. 

.  ,Kow,  bearing  tliis  in  mind,  let  it  be  supposed  that 

nrpqr  eue  bud  a  right  to  demand  a  uiracl« ;  tliat  tba 
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occun*ence  of  miracles  was  unlimited ;  tliat  as  often 
as  you  had  an  ache,  or  trembled  for  the  loss  of  a  rela- 
tion, you  had  but  to  pray,  and  receive  your  wislu 

Clearly,  in  this  case,  first  of  all,  the  constitution  of 
the  universe  would  be  reversed.  The  will  of  man 
would  be  substituted  for  the  will  of  God.  Caprice 
and  chance  would  regulate  all:  —  God  would  be  de- 
throned :  God  would  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  those  beings  of  supernatural  power  with  whom 
Eastern  romance  abounds,  who  are  subordinated  by  a 
spell  to  the  will  of  a  mortal,  who  is  armed  with  their 
powers  and  uses  them  as  vassals:  God  would  be 
merely  the  genius  who  would  be  chained  by  the  spell 
of  prayer  to  obey  the  behests  of  man.  Man  would 
arm  himself  with  the  powers  of  Deity,  and  God  would 
be  his  slave. 

Further  still:  This  unlimited  extension  of  miracles 
would  annihilate  miracles  themselves.  For,  suppose 
that  miracles  were  universal ;  that  prayer  was  directly 
followed  by  a  reply ;  that  we  could  all  heal  the  sick 
and  raise  the  dead :  this,  then,  would  become  the  com- 
mon order  of  things.  It  would  be  what  wo  now  call 
nature.  It  would  cease  to  be  extraordinary,  and  the 
infidel  would  bo  unsatisfied  as  ever.  He  would  see 
only  the  antecedent,  prayer,  and  the  invariable  conse- 
quent, a  reply  to  prayer — exactly  what  he  sees  now 
in  the  process  of  causation.  And  then,  just  as  now 
he  would  say,  What  more  do  we  want?  Those  are 
the  laws  of  the  iniiverse :  why  interpose  the  complex 
and  cumbrous  machinery  of  a  God,  the  awkward  hy- 
pothesis of  a  will,  to  account  for  laws  ? 

Miracles,  then,  are  necessarily  limited.  The  non- 
limitation  of  miracles  would  annihilate  the  miraculous 
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lastly,  It  is  the  intention  of  a  miracle  to  manifest 
the  Divine  in  the  common  and  ordinary. 

For  instance,  in  a  boat  ou  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the. 
Bedeomer  rose  and  rebuked  tho  storm.  Was  that 
miracle  merely  a  proof  of  bis  Divine  mission?  Are 
we  merely  to  gather  from  it  that  then  and  there, 
on  a  certain  day,  in  a  certain  obscure  corner  of  the 
world,  Divine  power  was  at  work.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  a.  man  might  credit  that  miracle;  that  he 
might  bo  exceedingly  indignant  with  the  rationalist 
who  resolves  it  into  a  natnriil  phcHomenon, —  and 
it  is  conceivable  tliat  that  very  man  might  trem- 
ble in  a  storm.  To  what  purpose  is  that  miracle 
onnouDced  to  him?  He  believes  in  Gud  existing 
in  the  past,  but  not  in  tho  present ;  he  behoves  in 
I  Divine  presence  in  the  supernatural,  but  discredits 
it  in  tho  natural.  He  recognizes  God  in  the  mar- 
TelloQs,  but  does  not  feel  Him  in  the  wonderful  of 
every  day:  unless  it  has  taught  him  that  the  waves 
and  winds  now  are  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  God, 
the  miracle  has  lost  its  meaning. 

Here  again,  as  in  many  other  cases,  Christ  healed 
Bickness  and  raised   tho  dead  to  life.     Are  wo  merely 

'  to  insert  this  amoug  the  "  Evidences  of  Christiun- 
Hy,"  and  then,  with  lawyer-like  sagacity,  having  laid 

'  dowp  tho  roles  of  Evidence,  say  to  tlie  iuGdul,  "Be- 
hold our  credentials ;  wo  call  upon  you  to  believe 
our   Christianity"?     This   were    a   poor    reason    to 

f  Bootint   for   tho    putting  forth   of   Almighty   Power. 

i^Moro  truly  and  more  deeply,  these  miracles  were  vivid 
manifestations  to  the  senses  that  Christ  is  tho  S»v- 
ionr  of  the  body ;  that  now,  as  then,  the  Issues  of 
life  and  death  are  iu  His  hands ;  that  our  daily  exist- 
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ence  is  a  perpetual  miracle.  The  extraordinary  was 
simply  a  manifestation  of  God's  power  in  the  ordi* 
nary.  Nay,  the  ordinary  marvels  are  greater  than 
the  extraordinary ;  for  these  are  subordinate  to  them 
—  merely  indications  and  handmaids,  guiding  us  to  per- 
ceive and  recognize  a  constant  Presence,  and  remind- 
ing us  that  in  every-day  existence  the  miraculous  and 
the  Godlike  rule  ui. 


IV. 

(PiMchbd  Uweh  10,  laSO.I 

BAPTtSU. 

OjlL.  in.  36-29.  —  "  For  ye  «re  »11  tUe  (ihiHren  or  God  bj  &ith  in  Chnrt 
JcBOB.  For  u  miLu;  of  ;du  m  buMt  heeu  baptiinl  iiita  Christ  have 
pnt  on  Chrisl.  Tbcrc  la  neither  Jcvr  nor  Greek,  tlicra  !■  netthor  bund 
iKir  fttw,  there  te  Leitber  mnle  oor  fvtnitle  :  Ibr  yo  kra  all  iii]«  in  Chriil 
Jmim.  And  if  ye  be  Cliriit'g,  lUes  are  ye  Abiuliuu'l  M«d,  ftud  hain 
aoeortling  to  the  promise." 

IWrereter  opposite  views  are  held  with  warmth 
hy  religious-uiinded  men,  we  may  take  for  granted  that 
thwre  is  some  higher  truth  which  embrncos  both.  All 
Iligh  troth  is  the  union  of  two  contradictories.  Thus 
prvilesti nation  and  fVco  will  are  opposites ;  and  the 
truth  iloas  not  ho  between  these  two,  but  in  a  higher 
rocoDciHng  truth,  which  leaves  both  true.  So  with  tho 
Opposing  views  of  baptism.  Men  of  equal  spirituality 
Afo  roudy  to  sacrifice  all  to  assert,  and  to  deny,  tho 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  And  the  truth,  T 
hcliove,  will  bo  found,  not  in  some  middle,  modemti.', 

» timid  doctrine,  which  skilfully  avoids  extremes ;  but  in 
■  truth  larger  than  either  of  these  opposite  views, 
tphich  is  the  basis  of  both,  and  which  really  is  that  for 
which  each  party  tenaciously  clings  to  its  own  view 
na  to  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

(76) 
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The  present  occasion  —  the  decision  of  the  PriTy 
Council  —  only  requires  us  to  examine  three  views. 
L  That  of  Rome. 

II.  That  of  modern  Calvinism. 

III.  That  of  (as  I  believe)  Scripture  and  the  Church 
of  England. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Rome  respecting  baptism.  We 
will  take  her  own  authorities. 

1.  "If  any  one   say  that  the  sin  of  Adam 

is' taken  away,  either  by  the  powers  of  human  nature, 
or  by  any  other  remedy  than  the  merit  of  the  One 
Mediator,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ....  or  denies  that 
the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ,  duly  conferred  by  the  sacra^ 
ment  of  baptism  in  the  church  form,  is  applied  to 
adults  as  well  as  to  children  —  let  him  be  accursed." 
Sess.  V.  4. 

"  If  any  one  deny  that  the  imputation  of  original  sin 
IB  remitted  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which 
is  conferred  in  baptism,  or  even  asserts  that  the  whole 
of  that  which  has  the  true  and  proper  character  of  sin 
is  not  taken  away,  but  only  not  imputed  —  let  him  be 
accursed." 

*'  If  any  one  says  that  grace  is  not  given  by  sacra- 
ments of  this  kind  always  and  to  all,  so  far  as  God's 
part  is  concerned,  but  only  at  times,  and  to  some, 
although  they  be  duly  received  — let  him  bp  accursed." 

"  If  any  one  say  that  by  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Covenant  themselves  grace  is  not  conferred  by  the 
eflSicacy  of  the  rite  (opus  operatum),  but  that  faith 
alone  is  sufficient  for  obtaining  grace  —  let  him  be 
accursed." 

'*If  any  one  say  that  in  three  sacraments — that 


,  U,  baptism,  conGrmiition,  and  orders  —  a  character  is 
not  impressed  upon  the  soul  —  that  is,  a  certitin  spirit- 
Uttl  and  indelible  mark  (for  wUicU  reason  they  caa- 
uot  be  repeated)  —  let  him  bo  accarsed."  Seas,  vii, 
cap.  7-9. 

"  By  baptism,  putting  on  Christ,  we  are  made  a  new 
creation  in  Him,  obtaining  plenary  and  entire  remis- 
sion  of  all  sine." 

H  is  scarcely  possible  to  misrepresent  the  doctrine 
fo  plainly  propounded.  Clirist'K  merits  are  instrU' 
mentally  applied  by  baptism ;  original  sin  is  removed 
by  ft  change  of  nature ;  a  new  character  is  imparted 
to  the  soul ;  a  germinal  principle  or  seed  of  life  is 
miraculously  given;  and  all  this,  in  virtue  not  of  any 
condition  in  the  recipient,  nor  of  any  condition  except 
that  of  the  due  performtiuce  of  the  rite. 

This  view  is  held  with  varieties,  and  modiGcationB 
of  many  kinds,  by  »n  increasingly  large  number  of 
tbe  members  of  tlie  CImrch  of  Eugl^ind ;  but  we  do 
not  concern  ourselves  with  those  timid  modifications, 
which  painfully  attempt  to  draw  some  subtle  hair- 
breadth distinction  between  themselves  and  the  above 
doctrine.  The  tmo,  honest,  and  only  honest  represcut- 
ntiun  of  this  view  is  that  put  forward  undisgui^cdly  by 

When  it  is  objected  to  the  Komanist  that  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  life  of  tho  bBpti7.ed  child  dilTcrent 
from  that  given  by  tho  nnbuptixed,  sufhcient  to  make 
credible  a  chango  so  enormous,  ho  replies,  as  in  the 
CttBo  of  tlio  other  Hacramont,  —  The  miraclo  \»  inviai' 
bio.  Yon  cannot  see  the  bread  and  wine  become  flesh 
and  blood  ;  but  the  flesh  and  blood  are  there,  whether 
you  800  them  or  not.    Yoa  caanot  eee  the  effecla  nf 
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regeneration  ;  but  they  are  there^  hidden,  whether  viai* 
bio  to  you  or  not.  In  other  words,  Christ  has  declared 
that  it  is  with  every  one  bom  of  tho  Spirit  as  with  the 
wind  —  "  Thou  hear  est  the  sound  thereof J*^  But  the  Ro- 
manist distinctly  holds  that  you  cannot  hear  the  sound ; 
that  the  wind  hath  blown,  but  there  is  no  sound  ;  that 
the  Spirit  hath  descended,  and  there  are  no  fruits  where- 
by tho  tree  is  known. 

In  examining  this  view,  at  the  outset,  we  deprecate 
those  vituperative  and  ferocious  expressions  which 
are  used  so  commonly  against  the  church  of  Rome ;  — 
unbecoramg  in  private  conversation,  disgraceful  on 
the  platform,  they  are  still  more  unpardonable  in  the 
pulpit.  I  am  not  advocating  that  feeble  softness  of 
mind  which  cannot  speak  strongly  because  it  cannot 
fool  strongly.  I  know  the  value,  and,  in  their  place, 
the  need  of  strong  words.  I  know  that  the  Redeemer 
used  them:  stronger  and  keener  never  fell  from  the 
lips  of  man.  I  am  aware  that  our  Reformers  used 
coarse  and  vehement  language ;  but  we  do  not  im- 
bibe the  Reformers'  spirit  by  the  mere  adoption  of  the 
Reformers'  language, — nay,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
the  use  of  their  language  even  proves  a  degeneracy 
from  their  spirit.  You  will  find  harsh  and  gross  ex- 
pressions enough  in  the  Homilies ;  but  remember  that 
when  they  spoke  thus  Rome  was  in  the  ascendency 
Who  had  the  power  of  fire  and  sword;  and  the  men 
who  spoke  so  were  candidates  for  martyrdom,  by  the 
expressions  that  they  used.  Every  one  might  be  called 
upon  by  fire  and  steel  to  prove  the  quality  of  what  was 
in  him,  and  account  for  the  high  pretensions  of  his 
words.  I  gn\nt  the  grossness.  But  when  they  spoke 
of  the  harlotries  of  Rome,  and  spoke  of  her  adulterioa, 
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and  foroicationd,  and  lies,  which  she  had  put  in  full 
cup  to  the  lips  of  natioQB,  it  was  the  Rublimo  dc6- 
anca  of  froo-liearted  mea  against  opproasioii  in  high 
places,  and  fiikohood  dominaot.  But  now,  when  Romo 
13  uo  longer  domtuaiit,  and  the  only  perjocutions  that 
we  hear  of  arc  the  petty  pcreecutiona  of  Protestants 
Among  themselves,  to  use  language  such  as  this  is  not 
the  spirit  of  a  daring  Reformer,  but  only  the  pusillan- 
uuouB  shriek  of  criicl  cowardice,  which  keeps  down  the 
enemy  whose  rising  it  is  afniid  of 

We  will  do  justice  to  this  doctrine  of  Rome.  It 
lias  thie  merit,  at  least,  that  it  recognizoB  the  character 
of  a  church ;  it  admits  it  to  be  a  society,  and  not  an 
BsBOciation.  An  association  is  an  arbitrary  union. 
Uen  form  associations  fur  temporary  reasons ;  and, 
arbitmrily  made,  they  can  be  arbitrarily  dissolved. 
Society,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  not  by  will,  but  facta. 
JJrotherhood,  sonship,  families,  nations,  are  nature's 
work  —  real  facts.  Rome  acknowledges  this.  It  per- 
mits no  arbitrary  drawing  of  the  lines  of  that  which 
calls  itself  the  church.  A  large,  broad,  mighty  field , 
Ibe  Christian  world ;  all  baptized  ;  nay,  expressly,  even 
tliOfle  who  are  baptized  by  heretics.    It  sliares  tlie  spirit, 

itead  of  monopolizing  it. 

Practically,  therefore,  in  tlie  matter  of  education,  wd 
'jbould  teach  children  on  the  basis  on  which  Rome 
worka.  Wo  say  as  Rome  says,  You  are  the  child  of 
,God ;  baptism  declares  you  such.  Rome  says  as  Paul 
Mays,  "As  ninny  of  you  as  are  baptized  into  Christ  have 
put  on  Christ." 

Consequently,  we  distinguish  between  thi»  doctrine 

bcld  by  spiritual  and  as  held  by  unspiritual  men. 

[jBpiritHality  often  neutrallzea  error  in  views.    Men  ar? 
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better  often  than  their  creeds.  The  Calvinist  ought 
to  be  an  Antinomian,  —  he  is  not.  So,  in  holy-minded 
men,  this  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  loses  its 
pernio iousness,  —  nay,  even  becomes,  in  erroneous 
form,  a  precious,  blessed  truth. 

It  is  quite  another  thing,  however,  held  by  unspirit^ 
ual  men.     Our  objections  to  this  doctrine  are: 

1.  Because  it  assumes  baptism  to  bo  not  the  testi- 
mony to  a  fact,  but  the  &ct  itself.  Baptism  proclaims 
the  child  of  God.  The  Romanist  says  it  crecUes  him. 
Then  and  there  a  mysterious  change  takes  place,  inward, 
spiritual,  effected  by  an  external  rite.  This  makes  bap- 
tism not  a  sacrament,  but  an  event. 

2.  Because  it  is  materialism  of  the  grossest  kind. 
The  order  of  Christian  life  is  from  within  to  that 
which  is  without,  —  from  the  spiritual  truth  to  the 
material  expression  of  it.  The  Roman  order  is  from 
the  outward  to  the  creation  of  the  inward.  This  is 
magic.  The  Jewish  Cabalists  believed  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  certain  magical  words,  engraved  on  the 
seal  of  Solomon,  would  perform  marvels.  The  whole 
Eastern  world  fancied  that  such  spells  could  transform 
one  being  into  another,  —  a  brute  into  a  man,  or  a  man 
into  a  brute.  Books  containing  such  trash  were  burnt 
at  Ephesus,  in  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  But  here,  in 
the  mid-day  of  Christianity,  we  have  behcf  in  such 
spells,  —  given,  it  is  true  that  it  is  said,  by  God,  — 
whereby  the  demoniacal  nature  can  be  exorcised,  the 
Divine  implanted  in  its  stead,  and  the  evil  heart  trans- 
formed unconsciously  into  a  pure  spirit. 

Now,  this  is  degrading  God.  Observe  the  results  • 
A  child  is  to  be  baptized  oh  a  given  day  ;  but  when 
that  day  arrives,  the  child  is  unwell,  an4  the  cere- 
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^Hnny  must  be  poatpoaed   another  week  or  montli. 

■^Again  a  doluy  tukos  pmce, —  tlie  day  is  dump  or  cold. 
At  loet  the  tinio  arrives ;  the  aervice  is  read.  It  may 
reqnira,  if  read  slowly,  five  minutes  moFe  than  ordi. 
uarily.  Then  and  there,  when  that  reading  is  slowly 
accomplishod,  the  uiyKtery  is  achieved.  And  sill  tiiis 
tiiiic,  while  the  child  Is  ill,  while  the  wouther  is  bad, 
while  the  reader  procrastinates, —  I  eay  it  solemnly, — 
tlio  Eternal  Spirit  who  ralea  this  universe  must  wait 
jiatiently,  and  come  down,  obodient  to  a  mortal's  spoil, 
lit  tho  very  eecond  that  it  suits  his  convenience.  God 
moBt  wait  attendance  on  the  caprice  of  a  carelesa 
ptiront,  ten  thousand  accidents,  —  nay,  the  leisure  ofan 
indolent  or  an  immoral  priest.  Will  you  dara  inttult 
llic  Majesty  on  High  by  such  a  mockery  as  thia 
losolt? 

IS.  We  object,  because  this  view  makes  Christian  lifo. 
ttmggle  for  something  that  is  lost,  instead  of  a  prog- 
bs  to  eomothing  tliat  lies  beibro.  Let  no  one  fancy 
Kt  Rome'a  doctrine  on  this  matter  makes  salvation 
iflasy  thing.  The  spirit  of  God  is  given,  —  the  germ 
implantod ;  but  it  may  lo  crushed,  injured,  doB- 
trfiyod.  And  her  doctrine  ia,  that  venial  sins  after 
baptism  are  removed  by  absolutions  and  attendance  on 
the  ordinances;  whereas  for  mortal sina  tliore  ia  —  not 
no  liopo  —  but  no  certainty  ever  after  until  the  jjdg. 
mont-day.  Vicious  men  may  make  light  of  such  teach- 
ing, and  get  periodic  peace  from  absolution,  to  go  and 
sin  again;  but  to  a  spiritual  Homanist  this  doctriuo  la 
no  encouragement  for  laxity.  Now,  observe,  after  ain, 
Jife  becomes  tho  effort  to  got  buck  to  where  you  wore 
K^»n  ago.  It  is  the  sad,  longing  glanco  at  the  Eden 
^^mn  whioli  you  bavo  been  expelled,  which  ia  guarded 
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uow  by  a  fiery  Bword  in  thia  world  forever.     AdI 
therefore,  whoever  ia  familiar  with  the  writings  \ 
Bonie  oi'  the  earliest  leaders  of  the  present  movemefi 
Rome-wards, —  writings  that  rank  among  the  moattotu 
ing  and  beautiful  of  English  oompoaition,  — will  reiben 
ber  the  marked  tone  of  aadiiesB  wliich  pervades  then 
their  liigb,  sad  longings  after  the  baptiamal  purity  tbi 
is  gone;  their  mournful  contemplationa  of  a  soul  thKS 
ouce  gliateued  witli  baptismal  dew,  now  "  seamed  and 
Bcarred  "  with  the  indelible  marks  of  sin.     The  true 
Christian  life  ia  ever  onwards,  full  of  trust  and  hope : 
a  life  wherein  even  paat  aiu  ia  no  bar  to  eaintliness, 
but  the  step  by  which  yoa  ascend  to  liigher  vantage- 
ground  of  holinesB.     The  "indelible  grace  of  baptieoi 
• —  how  can  it  teach  that  ? 

.     II.  The  second  view  ia  that  hold  by  what  wo,  for  tin 
sake  of  avoiding  personalities,  call  modern  CalviniBmr.1 
It  draws  a  distinction   between  the   visible  and  ' 
invisible  church.      It    holds   that   baptism  admifa  aQ'l 
into  the  former,  but  inlo  the  latter  only  a  special  fe» 
Baptismal    regeneration,   as   applied   to   the    first, 
merely  a  change  of  at-ate,  —  though  what  is  meant  hy 
a  change  of  state  it  were  hard  to  say,  or  to  detenniae 
wherein   an   unbaptized    peraon   admitted   to   all   tho. -• 
ordtnancee  ivould  differ  in  ataie  from  a  person  baptizeibd 
The  real  benefit  of  baptism,  however,  only  belongs  tftfl 
the  elect.     With  respect  to   othera,  to  predicate  OffI 
them  regeneration  in  the  highest  sense,  is  at  beat  Bin 
ecclesiastical  fiction,  aaid  "  in  the  judgment  of  charity.in 
This  view  maintains  that  you  are  not  God's  f^hi^U 
until  yon  become   such  consciously.     Not  until  evi(l 
dwioe  of  a  regenerate  life  is  given,  not  outii  si^wJ 
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a  Gonrerted  eonl  are  shown,  is  it  right  to  speak  of 
ling  God's  child,  except  in  this  judgment  of  charity. 
[ow  we  remark, 

1.  This  judgment  of -cliarity  ends  at  the  bnptismul 
int.     It  is  never  heard  of  in  Bftcr-life.     It  13  like  the 

clinritable  judgment  of  the  English  law,  whieh  pre- 
Bumcs,  or  is  said  to  presume,  a  man  innocent  till  proved 
^ilty:  valuable  enough  as  a  legal  fiction;  nevertho- 
<dass,  it  does  not  prevent  a  man  barring  his  windows, 
4ptarding  his  purse,  keenly  watching  against  the  deal 
'Jogs  of  those  around  him  who  are  presumed  tnnoceDb, 
i^tmiJarly,  the  so-called  judgment  of  charity  terminates 
,iritb  infancy.  They  who  speak  of  the  church's  lan- 
iplB^e,  in  which  children  are  called  children  of  Ood,  as 
being  quite  right,  but  only  in  the  judgment  of  charity, 
■re  exactly  the  persons  who  do  not  in  atler-life  chari 
tably  presume  that  all  their  neighbors  are  Christians, 
"Ho  is  not  a  Christian."  —  "She  is  one  of  the  world:" 
or,  "  one  of  the  nnrogeneratc."  Such  is  the  language 
applied  to  those  who  are  in  baptism  reckoned  children 
of  God.  They  cotdd  not  consistently  apply  to  all 
adults  tho  lan)>nago  applied  in  this  text:  "  As  many  of 
jrou  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on 
pbrist.  To  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
.fJhrist  Jesus." 

2.  Kext,  I  observo  that  this  view  is  identical  with 
Boman  one  in  this  respect,  that  it  o-ealcs  the  faet 

itead  of  testifying  to  it.  Only,  instead  of  baptism,  it 
HubBtitates  certain  views,  feelings,  and  impressions; 
and  asserts  that  these  make  the  man  into  a  child  of 
Ood.  Tbo  Romanist  says  Baptism,  the  Calvinist  saya 
faith,  mokes  that  true  which  was  not  truo  before.  It 
is  not  a  fact  that  God  is  that  person's  Fatlier,  til)  in 
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the  one  case  baptigm^  in  the  other  faithi  b^^ve  made 
Him  Buoh. 

3.  Observe  the  pernicious  results  of  this  teaching  ip 
the  matter  of  Education.  Here  again  I  draw  the 
distinction  between  the  practical  consequences  wbioh 
legitimately  ought  to  be  and  those  which  actually  are 
deduced  from  it.  Happily,  men  are  better  than  their 
views.  Hear  the  man^  speaking  out  of  his  theological 
eystemi  and  then  hear  him  speaking  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  big  heart.  Hear  the  religious  mother  when 
the  system  is  in  view,  and  all  are  indiscriminately, 
except  a  certain  few,  corrupt,  vile,  with  nothing  good 
in  them,  heirs  of  ruin.  But  hear  her  talking  unguard- 
edly of  her  own  children.  They  have  the  frailties, 
weaknesses,  common  faults,  of  childhood  ;  but  they 
have  no  vice  in  them ;  there  is  nothing  base  or  do- 
graded  in  her  children  I  When  the  embraces  of  her 
child  are  round  her  neck,  it  will  require  more  elo- 
quence than  you  possess  to  convince  her  that  she  is 
nursing  a  little  demon  in  her  lap.  The  heart  of  the 
mother  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  creed  of  the  Cal- 
vinist. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  do  not  shrink  from 
consistency,  and  develop  their  doctrine  in  all  its  con- 
sequences. The  children  follow  out  their  instructions 
with  fearful  fidelity.  Taught  that  they  are  not  the 
children  of  God  till  certain  feelings  have  been  devel- 
oped  in  them,  they  become  by  degrees  bewildered,  or 
else  lose  their  footing  on  reality.  They  hear  of  certain 
mystic  joys  and  sorrows ;  and  unless  thoy  fictitiously 
adopt  the  language  they  bear,  they  are  painfully  con- 
scious that  they  know  nothing  of  them  as  yet.  They 
hear  of  a  depression  for  gin  which  they  certainly  have 


neTer  experiencocl,  —  n  joy  in  God,  making  bis  Bervie«> 

an<I  liifi  house  the  gate  of  heaven ;  uiid  they  know  that 

t  is  excessively  IrkBomo  to  them,  —  a  cotilidenco,  trust, 

pd  asBiirance,  of  which  thoy  know  notliiiig,  —  till  thoy 

ike  Tor  gniuted  what  has  Leon  tolil  them,  tlmt  tliey 

I  not  Gud's  children.     Taught  that  tliuy  are  iiin  yet 

fflf  the  world,  they  live  as  the  world,  —  tliey  carry  out 

r  education,  which  has  dealt  with  them  as  cbildron 

flrftbe  devil,  to  ha  converted ;  and  children  of  tlio  devil 

tbey  become. 

Of  these  two  views,  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  car- 
teio  to  undermine  Chriatianity  in  every  Protestant 
oonntry.  Tbo  first,  at  least,  ueEumea  Ood's  bailgo  au 
QoiTerBal  one ;  and  in  education  is  so  far  right,  pnio- 
tiOAlly;  only  wrong  in  the  decision  of  tiie  cguestion 
bow  the  cliild  was  created  a  child  of  God.  Hut  tliu 
Mcond  assumes  a  fal:4o,  partial,  party  badge, —  cluetion, 
▼iem,  feelings.  Nu  wonder  that  the  cbildren  of  such 
nligioiustB  proverbially  turn  out  ill. 


,  in.  Wb  pass  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  (I 

telievo)  of  the  Church. 

■  Cbriiit  came  to  reveal  a  tiame  —  thp  Father.     He 

Iboliahed  the  exclusive  "my,"  and  be  taught  to  pmy 
■  Fatber."  Ho  prochiimed  God  the  Fiithov, — 
1  tlio  Son  :  revealed  that  the  Son  of  Man  id  also 
I  Son  of  God.  Man  —  a«  man,  God's  child.  Ue 
mo  to  redeem  the  world  from  that  ignoranco  of 
I  relationship  which  had  left  them  in  heart  alienu 
1  nnrogenornto.  Human  nature,  therefore,  becnne, 
lew(>d  in  Christ,  a  holy  thing  and  divine.     The  R«v- 

latioii  in  u  common  humanity,  sanctilied  in  God.     Tli« 
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appearance  of  the  Son  of  Gh>d  is  the  sanotification  of 
the  human  race. 

The  develogment  of  this  startled  men.  Sons  of 
God !  Yes ;  ye  Jews  have  monopoh'zed  it  too  long. 
Is  that  Samaritan,  heretic  and  alien,  a  child  of  God? 
Yes,  the  Samaritan ;  but  not  these  outcasts  of  soci- 
ety? Yes;  these  outcasts  of  society.  He  went  into 
the  publican's  house,  and  proclaimed  that  "he,  too, 
was  a  son  of  Abraham."  He  suffered  the  sinful  pen- 
itent to  flood  his  feet  with  tears.  He  saw  there  the 
Eternal  Light  unquenched,  —  the  eye,  long  dimmed 
and  darkened,  which  yet  still  could  read  the  Eternal 
Mind.  She,  too,  is  God's  erring,  but  forgiven,  be- 
loved, and  "much-loving"  child.  One  stop  further. 
He  will  not  dare  to  say,  —  the  Gentiles  ?  —  the  Gen- 
tiles who  bow  down  to  stocks  and  stones  ?  Yes,  the 
Gentiles  too.  He  spake  to  them  a  parable.  He  told 
of  a  younger  son  who  had  lived  long  away  from  his 
father's  home.  But  his  forgetfulness  of  his  father 
could  not  abrogate  the  fact  of  his  being  his  son,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  recognized  the  relationship,  all  the  bless- 
ings of  it  were  his  own. 

Now,  this  is  the  Revelation.  Man  is  God's  child, 
and  the  sm  of  the  man  consists  in  perpetually  living 
as  if  it  were  false.  It  is  the  sin  of  the  heathen,  —  and 
what  is  your  mission  to  him  but  to  tell  him  that  he  is 
God's  child,  and  not  living  up  to  his  privilege  ?  It  is 
the- sin  of  the  baptized  Christian,  —  waiting  for  feel- 
ings for  a  claim  on  God.  It  was  the  false  life  which 
the  Jews  had  led :  precisely  this,  that  they  were  living 
coerced  by  law.  Christ  had  come  to  redeem  them 
from  the  law,  that  they  might  receire  the  adoption  of 
sons.    But  they  were  sons  already,  if  they  only  knew 
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•I,  "Jiecatue  yo  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  tlie 
lipint  of  Ilia  Son  luto  your  hearts,  whereby  yo  cry 
Aiiba,  Father."  To  be  a  sod  of  Grod  is  one  thing ;  to 
biow  that  you  bfo,  and  call  him  Father,  ia  another, — 

,  ud  that  is  regeneration. 

t  Now,  there  was  wantod  a  permanent  and  authonta- 

I  live  pledge,  revealing  and  confirming  this ;  for,  to 
nankind  in  the  mass,  invisible  truths  become  real 
only  when  they  have  been  made  viaiblo.  All  spiritual 
fiuts  must  have  an  existence  in  form  for  the  human 
d  to  rest  on.  This  pledge  is  baptism.  Baptism 
^  visible  wiLneaa  to  the  world  of  that  which  the 
Vorld  ia  forever  forgetting,  a  common  humanity 
tuuled  in  Qod.  Baptism  authoritatively  rovoals  and 
pledges  to  the  individual  that  which  is  truo  of  tho 
ntce.     Baptism  takes  the   child  and   addresses  it  by 

»Wine.  Paul  —  no  longer  Saul  —  you  are  a  child  of 
Qod.  Bomcmber  it  henceforth.  It  is  now  revealed 
%t^  yoa,  and  recognized  by  you,  and  to  recognize  God 
astiie  Father  ia  to  be  regenerate  (John  i.  12).  You, 
Paul,  are  now  regenerate:  you  will  have  foes  to  fight, 
—  the  world,  tho  flci3h,and  thu  devil,  —  but  remember, 

Ithay  only  keop  you  out  of  an  inheriUincu  which  is 
yonr  own  ;  not  an  inheritance  which  yon  have  to  win 
if  eome  new  feehag  or  merit  in  yourself.  It  19  yours; 
you  are  the  child  of  God ;  you  are  a  member  of 
CHmst;  you  are  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Iraaven. 

Observe,  then,  baptism  does  not  create  a  cUiM  of 
God.  It  authoritatively  declares  him.  It  does  not 
nuke  the  fact;  it  only  ruvoals  it.  If  baptism  made 
it  a  fiict,  tlien  and  there  for  the  first  time,  baptism 
woukl  be  magic.    Nay,  faith  does  not  create  a  child 
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of  God  any  more  than  baptism,  nor  does  it  make  i 
fact.  It  only  appropriatee  that  which  is  a  fact  already. 
For  otherwise  see  what  inextricable  confusion  you  fall 
into.  You  ask  a  man  to  believe,  and  thereby  be  created 
a  child  of  God.  Believe  what?  That  God  is  his 
Father.  But  God  is  not  his  Father.  He  is  not  a  cliild 
of  God,  you  say,  till  he  believes.  Then  you  ask  him 
tc  believe  a  lie. 

Ilerein  lies  the  error,  in  basis  identical,  of  the 
Bomanist  and  the  Galvinist.  Faith  is  to  one  whsit 
baptism  is  to  the  other,  the  creator  of  a  fact ;  whereas 
they  both  rest  upon  a  fact,  which  is  a  fact  whether 
they  exist  or  not,  —  before  they  exist ;  nay,  without 
whoso  previous  existence  both  of  them  are  unmeaning 
and  false. 

The  Catechism,  however,  says :  In  baptism  ...  1 
was  made  a  child  of  God.  Yes ;  coronation  makes  a 
sovereign;  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  can 
only  make  a  sovereign  one  who  is  sovereign  already. 
Crown  a  pretender,  that  coronation  will  not  create  the 
king.  Coronation  is  the  authoritative  act  of  the 
nation  declaring  a  fact  which  was  fact  before.  And 
ever  after,  coronation  is  the  event  to  which  all  dates 
back ;  and  the  crown  is  the  expression  used  for  all 
royal  acts :  the  crown  pardons,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  &c. 

Similarly  with  baptism.  Baptism  makes  a  child  of 
God  in  the  sense  in  which  coronation  makes  a  king. 
And  baptism  naturally  stands  in  Scripture  for  the 
title  of  regeneration  and  the  moment  of  it.  Only 
what  coronation  is  in  an  earthly  way,  an  authorita- 
tive manifestation  of  an  invisible  earthly  truth,  baptism 
ig  in  a  heavenly  way -^  God's  authoritative  declaratioa 


m  material  form  of  spiritual  reality.     Iq  otUer  words, 
BO  bare  sign,  but  el  Divine  Sacrament. 

^^,Now  for  the  bleseings  of  this  view. 
^1.  It  proventd  exclueivQuess  and  spiritual  pride,  nnd 
iH  condemnation   and    contempt   of    uthorB ;    for    it 
admits  tbosu  wlio  have  no  spiritual  capacity  or  con- 
eciouauods  to  be  God's  cbildren.     It  proclaims  a  king- 
dom, DDt  lor  a  fow  favorites,  but  for  mankind.     It  pro 
^Hilffite  against  tbe  idea  that  sonship  depends  on  feelings. 
^K||aMert8  it  as  a  broad,  grand,  universal,  liloseod  &ct. 
^H|  bids  you  pray  with  a  meaning  of  added  majesty  in 
^H|^  vorda.  Our  Fatber.     Take  care.     Do  not  say  of 
^P^tber*  that  they  are  unregenerate  —  of  the  world.    Do 
'  sot  make  a  distinction  within  the  church  of  CliristianB 
and  Dot^lu'istiana.     If  you  do,  what  do  you  mora  thaa 
tlie  Pharisees   of  old?     That  wretched   beggar  that 
bolda  his  bat  at  the  crossing  of  the  stieot  is  Qod's 
cliild  as  well  as  you,  if  he  only  knew  it.     You  know 
it,  —  he  does  not;  that  is  the  difference;  but  the  iia- 
jBOiial  is  in  him  too,  and  the  Elornal  Word  speaks  in 
Tliat  daughter  of  dissipation  whom  yon  despise, 
tending  night  idler  night  in  ftivolily,  sho,  too,  has  a 
ttU»T  in  Heaven.     "  My  Father  and  }/our  Father,  ray 
i  and  your  God."     She  has  forgotten  Him,  and,  like 
I  prodigal,  is  trying  to  live  ou  the  husks  of  tiiu 
}rld,<~tho   empty  husks  which  will  not  satisfy,— 
i  degrading  husks  which  the  swine  did  oat.     But, 
r  ahe  will  or  not,  her  baptism  is  valid,  and  pro 
ehsu  fact,  —  which  may  be,  alasl  the  worse  for  her, 
f.abtt  will  not  have  it  the  better. 

.  This  doctrine  protests  agauiBt  the  notion  of  our 

bg  wpiiratA  uulta  in  the  Divine  life.     The  church 

f /Oalviiusui  it»  merely  a  collection  of  atoms, —  a  aaad* 
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heap  piled  togetlier,  with  no  cohesion  among  thi 
solves ;  or,  a  mass  of  steel-filings  cleaving  eeparati 
to  a  magnet,  but  not  to  each   other,     Baptiani 
claims  a  church  —  humanity  joinetl  in  Christ  to 
Do  not  say  tbat  the  separating  work  of  baptisra,  di 
ing  a  thatinction  between  the  church  and  tlio  w< 
negatives  this.     Do  not  say  tliat,  becauso  the  chni 
is  separated  from  the  world,  therefore  the  world  ars 
aot    God's    children,      llathor    that   very   6Cparoti<Hi 
proves  it.     You  baptize  a  separate  body  in  order  to 
realize  that  which  is  trne  of  the  collectivo  race, 
this  test — "There  ia  neither  Jew  nor  Greek."     In 
things  it  is  tlio  aamo.     If  you  would  sanctify  all  tii 
you  set  apart  a  sabbath,  —  not  to  show  that  other  dayv 
are  not  intended  to  bo  sacred,  but  for  the  very  pur- 
poBO  of  making  them  sacred.     If  you  would  have 
"nation  of  priests,"  you  set  apurt  a  priesthood 
as  if  the  priestly  functions  of  instruction  and  assisti) 
to  approach  God  were  exclusively  in  that  body,  but 
order,  by  concentration,  to  bring  out  to  greater 
fection  the  priestly  character  which  is  shared  by  tl 
whole,  and  then  thereby  make  the  whole  more 
*'  priests  to  God  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices."     In 
same  way,  if  God  would  baptize  humanity,  Ho  bapti: 
a  separate  church,  in  order  that  that  church  may 
tize  the  race.     The  church  is  God's  ideal  of  hun« 
realized. 

Tjastly,  this  doctrine  of  baptism  sanctifies  materit 
ism.  The  Romanist  was  feeling  his  way  to  a  great 
fact,  when  he  said  that  there  are  other  things  of  Baora^ 
mental  oflicacy  besides  these  two  —  baptism  and  the 
supper.  The  thmgs  of  earth  are  pledges  and  sacnu 
meFDta  of  things  in  heaven.     It  is  not  for  nothing  ^1 
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Ck>d  has  tolected  for  His  sacrament  the  commonest  of 
all  acts,  —  a  meal|  —  and  the  most  abundant  of  all  ma- 
terials,— water.  Think  you  that  He  means  to  say  that 
only  through  two  channels  His  spirit  streams  into  the 
soul?  Or  is  it  not  much  more  in  unison  with  his  deat 
ingB  to  say,  that  these  two  are  set  apart  to  signify  to 
OS  the  sacramental  character  of  oil  nature  ? — just  as  a 
miracle  was  intended  not  to  reveal  God  working  tliere, 
at  that  death-bed  and  in-  that  storm,  but  to  call  atten- 
tion to  His  presence  in  every  death  and  every  storm. 
Oo  out  at  this  spring  season  of  the  year,  see  the 
mighty  preparations  for  life  that  Nature  is  making, 
feel  the  swelling  sense  of  gratefulness,  and  the  perva- 
sive expanding  consciousness  of  love  for  all  Being, 
and  then  say  whether  this  whole  Form,  which  we  call 
Nature,  is  not  the  great  Sacrament  of  God,  the  revela- 
tion of  His  existence,  and  the  channel  of  His  comma* 
nJcatiAns  to  the  spirit  I 
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iFrMobed  M«roh  11,  I860.] 
BAPTISM. 

1  PiRB  iU.  21.  —  "The  like  figure  ^hereunto,  OTen  baptism,  dotii  aLw 

DOW  savo  us.** 

Last  Sunday  wo  considered  the  subject  of  baptism 
in  reforenco  to  the  Romish  and  modern  Calvinistic 
views.  The  truth  seemed  to  lie  not  in  a  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes,  but  in  a  truth  deeper  than 
either  of  them.  For  tliere  are  various  modifications 
of  the  Romi&h  view  wliich  soften  down  its  repulsive 
features.  There  are  some  wlio  hold  that  the  guilt  of 
original  sin  is  pardoned,  but  the  tendencies  of  an  evil 
nature  remain.  Others,  who  attribute  a  milder  mean- 
ing to  "  Regeneration,"  understanding  by  it  a  change 
of  state  instead  of  a  change  of  nature.  Others,  who 
acknowledge  a  certain  mysterious  benefit  imparted  by 
baptism,  but  decline  determining  how  much  grace  is 
given,  or  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  blessing  is. 
Others,  who  acknowledge  that  it  is,  in  certain  cases, 
the  moment  when  regeneration  takes  place,  but  hold 
that  it  is  conditional,  occurring  sometimes,  not  always, 
und  following  upon  the  condition  of  what  they  call 
"prevenient  grace."  We  do  not  touch  upon  these 
views.    They  are  simply  modifications  of  the  Romish 
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■,  and,  as  Buch,  more  offensive  than  the  view  itself; 
for  they  contain  that  which  is  in  it  most  objectionable, 
f  isad  special  evils  of  their  own  beeidea. 

We  admitted  the  merits  of  the  two  views.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Romanist  for  the  testimony  which  ha 
Itears  to  the  truth  of  the  extent  of  Cbriafa  ealvation; 
fbr  the  privilege  which  he  gives  of  calling  all  the  bap- 
tized children  of  God  ;  for  the  protest  which  his  doo- 
1  trine  makes  against  all  party  monopoly  of  God ;  for 
L  the  protest  against  ultra-spiritualism,  in  aetmowledging 
%at  material  things  are  the  types  and  channels  of  the 
Almighty  Presence. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  CalviniBt  for  his  etrong  pro- 
test against  formalism  ;  for  his  assertion  of  the  necea- 
■ity  of  an  inward  change ;  for  the  distinction  which  he 
has  drawn  between  being  in  the  state  of  Gons  and  hav- 

tiag  the  nature  of  sons  of  God. 
I '  The  error  in  these  two  eyBtoms,  contrary  as  they 
■re,  appeared  to  us  to  bo  identically  one  and  the  same, 
C»-that  of  pretending  to  create  a  fact  inateiid  of  wit. 
besaing  to  it.  The  Calvinist  maintains,  that  on  a  ce^ 
iain  day  and  hour,  under  the  miuistiy  of  the  Word, 
noder  preaching  of  some  one  who  "  proclaiua  the 
Oospel,"  he  was  born  again,  and  God  became  bis 
Father ;  and  the  Romanist  declares,  that  on  a  certain 
day,  at  a  certain  moment  by  an  earthly  clock,  by  the 
bands  of  a  priest  apostolically  ordained,  the  evil  nature 
I  expelled  from  him,  and  a  nuw  &ct  in  the  world 
B  created  :  he  attained  the  right  of  catling  Qod  hia 
ther. 

Now,  if  baptism  malees  Ood  onr  Father,  baptism  is 
.Uon;  if  failh  makes  him  so,  faith  rcst^  apon  b 
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For  the  Bomanist  does  no  more  than  the  red  Indian 
and  the  black  negro  pretend  to  do — exorcise  the  devil, 
and  infuse  God.  The  only  question  then  becomes. 
Which  is  the  true  enchanter,  and  which  is  the  impostor? 
for  the  juggler  does,  by  the  power  of  imugination, 
often  cure  the  sick  man;  but  the  mysterious  effects  of 
baptism  never  are  visible,  and  never  can  be  tested  in 
this  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  faith  would  rest  upon  a  false- 
hood ;  for,  if  faith  is  to  give  the  right  of  calling  God  a 
Father,  how  can  you  believe  that  which  is  not  true  the 
very  moment  before  belief?  God  is  not  your  Father. 
If  you  believe  He  is,  your  belief  is  false. 

The  truth  which  underlies  these  two  views,  on  which 
all  that  is  true  in  them  rests,  and  in  which  all  that  is 
felse  is  absorbed,  is  the  Paternity  of  God.  This  is  the 
Revelation  of  the  Redeemer.  This  is  authoritatively 
declared  by  baptism,  appropriated  personally  by  faith  ; 
but  a  truth  independent  both  of  baptism  and  faith, 
which  would  still  be  true  if  there  were  neither  a  bap- 
tism nor  a  faith  in  the  world.  They  are  the  witnesses 
of  the  fact,  not  the  creators  of  it. 

Here,  however,  two  difficulties  arise.  If  this  be  so, 
do  we  not  make  light  of  original  sin?  And  do  we  not 
reduce  baptism  into  a  superfluous  ceremony  ? 

Before  we  enter  upon  these  questions,  I  must  vindi- 
cate myself  from  the  appearance  of  presumption. 
Where  the  wisest  and  holiest  have  held  opposite 
views,  it  seems  immodest  to  speak  with  unfaltering 
certainty  and  decisive  tone.  Hesitation,  guarded 
statements,  caution,  it  would  seem,  would  be  far  more 
in  place.  Now,  to  speak  decidedly  is  not  necessarily 
V)  sneak  presumptuously,    Thoro  are  questions  involvt 


ing  great  reaearch,  and  questions  relutiag  to  tratha 

beyond  our  keit,  where  guardud  und  unceitaiii  tones 

ire  onlj  a  duty.     There  tire  ottiera,  where  the  decixioa 

I  4iM  become  couvictiou,  a  kind  of  iutuitiuu,  Uie  result 

'  0f  years  oi'  thought;  whioh  has   heeu   the   day  to  a 

ma4)<'a  dai'kneas,  "  the  i'auntuiu-light  of  all  hin  eeeiugj  " 

which  has  iaCerpreted  him  to  himsclti  made  nil  clear 

where  all  was  porplexed  hefoi-a,  beeu  the  key  to  the 

riddle  of  truths  that  aeemed   coutradiotory,  beootuo 

part  of  hia  very  being,  aud  fur  which,  more  than  ouce, 

lie  hoi  held  himdcU'  cheerfully  prepared  to  sacrifice  all 

tiiai  it  commonly  held  doar.     With  redpect  to  coavio- 

tiouB  such  au  these,  of  course,  the  argumoots  by  which 

Ibey  are  eol'orced  may  be  faulty,  the  illuatratious  ioade- 

qnate,  the   power    of  nmking  them  intulligiblo  very   , 

ieeble, — nay,  the  views   thomaelves  may  be  wrong; 

■fmt,  to  pretend  to  speak  with  heHilatiou  or  uscertaiuty 

RBipecttng  such  couvictiona,  would  be  not  modesty, 

iBtaSectatioD.  , 

,  .for  let  us  roniamber  in  what  spirit  we  are  to  eatdl 

Ijpn  thu  iuquiry.     Kut  in  the  spirit  of  mere  cautious 

T'Orthodoxy,  endftavoring  to  find  a  safe  moau  botweea 

I  tvo  extremes,  —  inquiring  what  is  tlio  view  held  by 

v^e  aound  aud  judicious  and    respectable  men,  who 

T  were  never  found  guilty  of  any  enthusiasm,  and  under 

)  shelter  of  whose  opinioa  we  may  be  secure  from 

^0  charge  of  aiiytbiitg  unsound.     Nor  in  the  spirit  of 

l^e  lawyer,  i>at.ieutly  examining  documents,  weighing 

jRVidonce,  and  deciding  whether  upon  sufBciont  testi 

Bony  thera  is  such  a  thing  as  "  prevcnient  grace  "  or 

Nor,  once  more,   in   tho  spirit  of  superstition. 

7iie  superstitious  mother  of  the  lower  classes  baptixes 

btfr  child  in  all  haste,  because  she  believes  it  haa  a 


mystic  inflaence  on  its  health,  or  because  she  faticiM 
that  it  confers  the  name  without  which  it  would  not  be 
summoned  at  the  day  of  judgment.  And  the  supersti- 
tious mother  of  the  upper  classes  baptizes  her  child,  too; 
in  all  haste,  because,  though  she  does  not  precisely 
know  what  the  mystic  effect  of  baptism  is,  she  thinks  it 
best  to  be  on  the  safer  side,  lest  her  child  should  dio^ 
and  its  eternity  should  be  decided  by  the  omission. 
And  we  go  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  while  there  are 
men  and  women  in  our  Christian  England  so  bewil- 
dered with  systems  and  sermons,  so  profoundly  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
so  utterly  unable  to  repose  in  Eternal  Love  and 
Justice,  that  they  must  guard  their  child /ram  Him  by 
a  ceremony,  and  have  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt 
whether  or  not,  for  omission  of  theirs,  that  child^s  Cre- 
ator and  Father  may  curse  its  soul  for  all  eternity ! 

We  are  to  enter  upon  this  question  as  a  real  one  of 
life  and  death ;  as  men  who  feel  in  their  bosoms  sin 
and  death,  and  who  want  to  dotonnine  no  theologi- 
cal nicety,  but  this :  Whether  we  have  a  right  to  claim 
to  be  the  sons  of  God  or  not  ?  And  if  so,  on  what 
grounds?  In  virtue  of  a  ceremony?  or  in  virtue  of 
a  certain  set  of  feelings  ?  or  in  virtue  of  an  Eternal 
Fact,  —  the  fact  of  God^s  Paternity  ? 

I  reply  to  two  objections. 

L  The  apparent  denial  of  original  sin. 

II.  The  apparent  result  that  baptism  is  nothing. 

I.  The  text  selected  is  a  strong  and  distinct  one. 
It  proclaims  the  value  of  baptism.  "  Baptism  saves 
us."    But  it  declares  that  it  can  only  be  said  figura- 
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tiyelj.  "  The  lik«  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth 
aUo  bow  eave  us." 

Now,  tlie  first  reply  I  make  is,  that  in  truth  the 
Bomiah  view  seems  to  make  lighter  ol'  origiaal  am 
tiiaD  this.  Methiuks  original  sin  must  be  a  trifling 
tiling  if  a  little  water  and  a  few  humaa  words  can  do 
awey  with  it:  a  trilling  thing,  if,  after  it  is  done 
away,  there  in  do  ditttinguiuliable  difi'erence  between 
the  baptized  and  uubaptized ;  if  the  uubaptized  Qnaker 
is  jaat  as  likely  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  goodness  as  tho 
baptized  son  of  thi)  Church  of  England.  We  have  got 
out  of  the  land  of  reality,  into  the  domain  of  figments 
and  speculations.  A  fictitious  guilt  is  done  away  with 
l>y  a  fictitious  pardon ;  neither  the  appearance  nor  tho 
disappearance  being  visible. 

Original  sin  is  an  awful  lact.  It  is  not  the  guilt  of 
au  anoeetor  imputed  to  an  innocent  descendant,  but  it 
ia  the  tendencies  of  that  ancestor  living  in  his  off- 
spring and  incurring  guilt.  Original  sin  can  be  for- 
given only  so  far  as  original  sin  is  removed.  It  is  not 
A.dam'a  —  it  ia  yours;  and  it  must  cease  to  be  yoara,  or 
else  what  ia  "  taking  away  original  ain  "  ? 

Now,  he  who  would  deny  original  sin  muat  contrit 
diet  all  experience  iu  the  transmission  of  qualities, 
The  very  hound  transmits  bis  peculiarities  Icarut  by 
education,  and  tho  horse  of  Spain  his  pacea  taught  by 
art  to  his  ofi'spring,  as  a  part  of  their  nature.  If  it 
were  not  so  ia  man,  there  could  be  no  history  of 
as  a  species ;  no  tracing  out  the  teodenciea  of 
a  mce  or  nation;  nothing  but  the  unconnected  repeti* 
tions  of  isolated  individuals,  and  their  lives.  It  \» 
plain  that  the  first  maik  must  have  exerted  on  his  race 
aa  influence  quite  peculiai-;  that  his  acta  must  bars 
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bioaed  theii-  acts.  And  this  bias  or  tdndency  is  what 
we  call  original  siu. 

NoW|  original  sin  is  just  this  denial  of  God's  Pater^ 
nity,  —  refusing  to  live  as  His  children,  and  saying  we 
are  not  His  children.  To  live  as  His  child  is  the  true 
life ;  to  live  as  not  His  child  is  the  false  life.  What 
was  the  Jews'  crime  ?  Was  it  not  this :  "  He  came 
unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not ; "  that 
they  were  His  own,  and  in  act  denied  it,  preferring  to 
the  claim  of  spiritual  relationship  the  claim  of  union 
by  circumcision  or  hereditary  descent?  What  was 
the  crime  of  the  Gentiles?  Was  it  not  this:  that 
'when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as 
God,  neither  were  thankful"?  For  what  were  they 
to  be  thankful?  For  being  His  enemies?  Were  they 
not  His  children.  His  sheep  of  another  fold?  Was 
not  the  whole  falsehood  of  their  life  the  worship  of 
demons  and  nothings,  instead  of  Him  ?  Did  not  the 
parable  represent  them  as  the  younger  son,  a  wanderer 
from  home,  but  still  a  son  ? 

From  this  state  Christ  redeemed.  He  revealed  God 
not  as  the  Mechanic  of  the  universe ;  not  the  Judge ; 
but  as  the  Father,  and  as  the  Spirit  who  is  in  man, 
'lighting  every  man,"  moving  in  man  his  infinite 
desires  and  infinite  affections.  This  was  the  Revela- 
tion. The  reception  of  that  revelation  is  Regenera- 
tion. '^  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received 
ITim  not;  but  to  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave 
He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  as 
many  as  believed  on  His  Name."  They  tvere  His  own, 
—  yet  they  wanted  power  to  become  His  own. 

Draw  a  distinction,  therefore,  between  being  the 
child  of  God  and  realizing  it.    The  fact  is  one  thing* 


(he  feeling  of  the  fact,  and  tha  life  whicli  roeultd  from 
Hiat  feeling,  is  another.  RLHiuniption  ia  the  takiug  of 
OS  out  of  the  lifo  of  fjbubood  intu  the  lite  of  truth 
and  fact.  "  Of  His  own  will  liegat  Ho  us  by  the 
word  of  Truth."  But,  remomher,  It  ia  a  truth:  true, 
wijuther  yon  believe  it  or  not;  tine,  whuthcr  you  are 
liiiptizbd  or  not. 

1'iioro  ore  two  ways  in  which  that  Hevdatioo  may 
bo  accepted.  1.  By  a  public  recoguitiou  called  bnp- 
tism.  2.  By  fiiith.  In  two  ways,  tliorefyro,  mny  it  bo 
aoid  tliab  man  is  Huved.  "  We  are  saved  by  failh." 
Bat  it  ia  aUo  true,  Oguratively,  "  Baptiem  aavos  ua." 


H.  If  baptism  is  only  Uio  public  rocognitioD  and 
symbol  of  a  fact,  ie  not  baptism  degraded  aad  made 
auperfluoua? 

2.  Baptism  ie  given  as  a  something  to  rest  upon ; 
nay,  as  a  eomethiag  without  which  redemption  would 
ioon  become  unreal ;  which  converts  a  doctrine  into  a 

Jity;  which  realizes  visibly  what  is  inviaible. 

liFor  our  nature  ia  such,  that  immatorial  truths  are 

re^  to  UH  until  thoy  are  umbodiijd  in  materuU  form. 

|prm   almost    gives    them    reality   and   being.     For 

ince,  time  ia  au  eternal  fact.     But  time  only  exists 

I  our  conceptions  as  an  actuality  by  nieasuremonts 

materialism.      VVbeu    Qod   crtiitted    tlie    sun,   and 

to,  aud  etAr^,  to  servo  for  "  signs,  and  for  seasons, 

1  for.  days  and  years,"  He  was  actually,  so  far  as 

oncemed,  creating  time.     Our  minds  would 

yonly  floating  in  an  etornal  Now,  if  it  were  not  for 

nbolical  successions  which  represent  the  processes 

^thought.    The  clock  in  the  boune  is  almost  a  fresh 

It  rottlizva.    The  gliding  heavens,  and  (bo 
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BeftHOns,  and  the  ticking  clock,  —  wliat  is  time  «■  jM 
withoat  them?     Nothing. 

God's  character,  again,  nay,  God  Himself,  to  ttfi  wool 
be  nothing,  if  it  were  not  ibr  the  creation,  which  is  tt 
great  symbol    and  Bacrament  of"  His    presence, 
there  were  no  light,  no  eunsliiiie,  no  sea,  no  nation^ 
and  domestic  life,  —  no  material  witness  of  His  BeingJ 
—  God  would  he  to  us  as  good  as  lost.     The  Creatioifl 
gives  us  God;  lor,  ever  real  in  Himself,  by   Creatioo'J 
He  becomes  a  fact  to  us. 

It  is  in  virtue,  again,  of  this  necessity  in  man  for  a 
outward  symbol  to  realize  an  invisible  Idea,  that  a  l 
of  torn  and  blackened  rag  hanging  from  a  fortress  o 
the  taffrail  of  a  ship  is  a  kind  of  life  to  iron-heartec 
men.     Why  is  it  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  there  is  oi« 
spot  where  the  sabres  flash  most  rapidly,  and  the  ] 
tol's  ring  ia  quicker,  and  men  and  officers  close  ta 
most  densely,  and  all  are  gathered   round  one  maOf 
rotind  whose  body  that  tattered  silk  is  wound,  and 
held  with  the  tenacity  of  a  death-struggle  ?     Are  they  J 
only  children  fighting  for  a  bit  of  rag?     That  flag  iaa 
everything  to  them:  their  regiment  —  thoir  country— ^1 
their  honor  —  their  life.     Yet  it  is   only   a  symbollil 
Are  symbols  nothing?  -  I 

In  the  same  way,  baptism  is  a  fact  for  man  to  resB-  ] 
upon;    a   doctrine   realized   to    flesh    and    blood;    w 
Bomething  in   eternity  which  has   no   place  in  timeyi  j 
brought  down  to  such  time  expressions  as  "  then  and  J 
there."  J 

2.  Again,  baptism  ia  the  token  of  a  church ;  the  tokaifl 
of  an  universal  church.  Observe  the  importance  ofM 
its  being  the  sacrament  of  an  universal  church  insteadfl 
of  the  eyoibol  of  a  sect.     Not  episcopacy,  not  justifi  jj 
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cation  by  laiih,  Qor  any  party  bodge,  bat  "  one  ba|k 
tism."  Hi>w  blessed,  on  this  streugtii  of  this,  to  be 
able  to  say  to  the  baptized  dieaenter,  Yuu  ore  my 
brother;  yon  anathomatize  my  church,  link  popery 
and  prelacy  together,  maliga  me, —  but  the  same  Bign 
is  on  onr  brow,  and  the  same  Father  was  named 
over  our  haptiara.  Or,  to  say  to  a  baptized  Romanist, 
You  are  my  brother,  too,  —  iu  doctrinal  error,  perhapc, 
—  in  error  of  life,  it  may  be,  too,  —  but  my  brother, — 
onr  enemies  the  same,  our  struggle  the  same,  our 
hopes  and  warlUro  the  very  same.  Or,  to  the  very  out 
cast,  And  you,  my  poor,  degraded  friend,  are  my 
brother  etill,  —  sunk,  oblivious  of  your  high  calling, — 
but  still,  whatever  keeps  you  away  from  huaveii  keeps 
you  from  your  own.  You  may  live  the  false  hie  till  it 
is  tgo  late ;  but  still,  you  only  exclude  yourself  from 
your  home.  Of  course  this  is  very  olTonBive.  What  1 
the  Bomanist  my  brother !  the  synagogue  of  Satan  the 
honne  of  Ood  I  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  with  the 
church  of  Rome  1  the  behever  in  transubstantiation 
my  brother  and  God's  child  1  Yes,  even  so ;  and  it  is 
just  your  forgetfuluess  of  what  baptism  is  and  meana 
that  accounts  for  that  indignation  of  yours.  Do  you 
remember  what  the  older  bmllier  in  the  parable  was 
doing?  He  went  away  sulky  and  gloomy,  because  one 
not  half  BO  good  as  himself  was  recognized  aa  his 
father's  child. 

3.  Baptism  is  seen  to  be  no  mere  superfluity,  when 
you  remember  that  it  is  an  authoritative  symbol. 
Draw  the  distinction  between  an  arbitrary  symbol 
and  an  authoritative  one  —  for  this  difference  is  every- 
thing. 

I  take  once  again  the  illustration  of  the  coronation 
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act.  Coronation  places  the  crown  on  the  brow  of  OM, 
who  is  sovereign.  It  does  not  make  the  iaot;  it  wit. 
nesses  it.  Is  coronation,  therefore,  nothing?  An 
arbitrary  symboUcal  act,  agreed  on  by  a  few  friends 
of  the  sovereign,  would  be  nothing ;  but  an  act  which 
is  the  solemn  ratification  of  a  country  is  everything, 
It  realizes  a  fact  scarcely  till  then  felt  to  be  real.  Yet 
the  fact  was  feet  before, —  otherwise  the  coronation 
woiUd  be  invalid.  Even  when  the  third  William  was 
crowned,  there  was  the  symbol  of  a  previous  feet,  — 
the  nation's  decree  that  he  should  be  king ;  and  ac« 
cordingly,  ever  after,  all  is  dated  back  to  that.  You 
talk  of  crown-prerogatives.  You  say,  in  your  loyalty, 
you  would  bow  to  the  crown  though  it  hung  upon  a 
bush.  Yet  it  is  only  a  symbol  I  You  only  say  it  "  in 
a  figure."  But  that  figure  contains  witliin  it  the  roy» 
alty  of  England. 

In  a  figure,  the  Bible  speaks  of  baptism  as  you 
speak  of  coronation,  as  identical  with  that  which  it 
proclaims.  It  calls  it  regeneration.  It  says  baptism 
saves.  A  grand  figure,  because  it  rests  upon  eternal 
fact.     Call  you  that  nothing? 

We  look  to  the  Bible  to  corroborate  tliis.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Cornelius  is  baptized.  On  what ' 
grounds?  To  manufacture  him  into  a  child  of  God? 
or  because  he  was  the  child  of  God?  Did  his  baptism 
create  the  fact?  or  was  the  fact  prior  to  his  baptism, 
and  the>  ground  on  which  his  baptism  was  valid  ?  The 
history  ia  this :  St.  Peter  could  not  believe  that  a  Gen- 
tile could  be  a  child  of  God.  But  the  miraculous 
phenomena  manifested,  to  his  astonishment,  that  this 
Gentile  actually  was  God's  child,  —  whereupon  tho 
furgumeut  of  Peter  wad  very  natural:   He  has  the 
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■pint ;  therefore  baptism  is  aupcrfluoua  I  Nay,  he  La» 
the  spirit ;  therefore  give  him  tlio  symbol  of  the  spirit. 
Let  it  be  revealed  to  othera  ivhat  ho  ia.  He  is  heir  to 
tha  inheritance ;  tlierefore  give  him  the  title-deed.  Ho 
in  of  royal  hneago,  —  put  the  crcuvn  .upon  his  iiead. 
He  is  a  child  of  God,  —  baptize  him.  "  Who  shall  for- 
bid water,  seeing  these  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
ap  well  as  we." 

One  illustration  more  from  the  marriage  ceremony; 
and  I  select  this  for  two  reasons :  because  it  is  the 
type  in  Scripture  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  Hia 
church,  and  because  the  church  of  Borne  has  called  it 
a  sacrament. 

A  deep  truth  is  in  that  error.  Rome  calls  it  a  sacm* 
ment,  because  it  is  the  authoritative  Hyrabol  of  aa 
invisible  fact.  That  invisible  fact  ia  the  agreement  of 
two  human  beings  to  bo  one.  Wo  deny  it  to  be  a 
sacrament,  becauac,  tbongli  it  is  tho  symbol  of  an  in- 
visible fact,  it  is  not  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  fact,  nor 
an  eternal  fact;  no  spiritual  truth,  but  only  a  cliangfr 
ful  human  covenant. 

Now,  observe  tho  difToronco  between  an  arbitrary, 
or  conventional,  and  an  authoritative  ceremony  of 
marriage-union.  There  are  conventional  acknowledg- 
jnents  of  that  agreement,  ceremonies  peculiar  to  cor- 

1  districts,  private  pledges,  betrotlials.     In  the  eiglit 

f  God  those  are  valid;  they  cannot  be  lightly  broken 

^thout  sin.     Yon  cannot  in  the  courts  of  heaven  dis- 

tingiiish  between  an  oalh  to  God  and  a  word  pledged 

to  man.     Ho  said,  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay 

nay.     Such  an  engagement  cannot  be  infringed  with* 

^^Mt  penalty :  the  penalty  of  frivolizod  hearts,  and  tJint 

^Btbit  of  changefuluQtiS  of  attaclunent  which  ia  tbt 

L 
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worst  of  penalties.  But  now,  additional  tothat^wOl 
any  one  say  that  the  marriage  ceremony  is  superflu- 
ous, —  that  the  ring  he  gives  his  wife  is  nothing?  It 
is  everything.  It  is  the  authoritative  ratification,  by  a 
country  and  before  God,  of  that  which  before  was,  for 
all  purposes  of  earth,  unreal.  Authoritative, —  therein 
lies  tlio  difference.  Just  in  that  authoritativenesa 
lies  the  question  whether  the  ceremony  is  notliing,  or 
everything. 

And  yet  remember,  the  ceremony  itself  does  not 
pretend  to  create  the  fact.  It  only  claims  to  realize 
the  fact.  It  admits  the  fact  existing  previously.  It 
bases  itself  upon  a  fact.  Forasmuch  as  two  persons 
have  consented  togetlier,  and  forasmuch  as  a  token 
and  pledge  of  that,  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  has  been 
given,  therefore — only  therefore — the  appointed  minis: 
tor  pronouTices  that  they  are  what  betrothal  had  made 
them  already  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Exactly  so,  the  authoritativeness  is  the  all  in  all. 
which  converts  baptism  from  a  mere  ceremony  into  a 
sacrament.  Baptism  is  not  merely  a  conventional 
arrangement,  exceedingly  convenient,  agreed  on  by 
men  to  remind  themselves  and  one  another  that  they 
are  God's  children,  —  but  valid  as  a  legal,  eternal 
Truth,  a  condensed,  embodied  Pact. 

Is  this  making  baptism  nothing?  I  should  rather 
say  baptism  is  everything.     Baptism  saves  us. 

One  word  now  practically.  I  address  myself  to 
any  one  who  is  conscious  of  fault,  sin-laden,  strug- 
gling with  the  terrible  question  whether  he  has  a 
right  to  claim  God  as  his  Father  or  not ;  bewildered 
01  the  one  side  by  Romanism,  on  the  other  by 
Cilviniam.     Mv  brother  I   let  not  either  of  these  rob 
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of  your  privilegea.  Let  ugt  Rome  sond  you  to 
fearful  questioDiDg  as  to  whether  the  mjatic  seed 
infused  at  a  certain  moment  by  an  act  of  man  remoina 
in  you  stiU,  or  whether  it  has  been  so  impaired  by  eiii 
that  henceforth  there  is  nothing  but  penance,  teare, 
and  uncertainty,  until  the  grave.  Lot  not  Calvinism 
iiend  you,  with  terrible  Belf-iuspoction,  to  the  more 
dreadful  task  of  searchin(j;  your  own  soul  for  the 
warrant  of  your  rodcniplion,  and  deciding  whether 
you  have  or  not  tho  feeJiiiga  aud  Ihe  faith  which  give 
you  a  right  to  bo  one  of  God'a  elect.  "  Better  make 
np  your  miud  at  once  you  have  not;  you  havo  no 
feelings  that  entitle  you  to  that.  Take  your  stand 
upon  the  broader,  subliiotir  basis  of  God'a  Paternity, 
(led  created  the  world;  God  redeemed  the  world. 
.Baptiem  prochiima  separately,  personally,  by  naiiK^, 
you,  God  created  you  —  God  redeemed  you.  May- 
is  your  warrant,  —  you  «re  His  child.  And  now, 
,U80  you  are  Hia  child,  live  as  a  child  of  God;  ho 
rwlecmed  from  the  life  of  evil,  which  is  fake  to  your 
nature,  into  the  Life  of  Light  aud  Goodness,  which  is  the 
'I'rutJi  of  your  Being.  Scorn  all  that  is  mean;  hate  all 
that  is  faUo  ;  strugglu  with  all  that  is  impure.  Love 
whataoever  "things  arc  true,  whateoevor  things  aro 
jnat,  whatsoever  tilings  are  lionec^t,  whatsoever  tliingK 
arolovoly,  whatsoever  thintcsaro  of  good  roptirt;"  cor- 
Idin  that  God  \a  on  your  #ide,  and  that  wbalovor  keejiS 
yoti  from  Him  keep)*  you  from  your  own  Fathor. 
\iiv6  ihr  simple,  lofty  life  which  bulits  an  heir  of  a^ 
in<)rtality. 
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1  KiNOs  xix.  4.  —  *<  But  he  himself  went  on  a  day's  journey  into  tbe 
wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down  under  a  juniper-tree  ;  and  he 
requested  for  himself  that  he  might  die  ;  and  said.  It  is  enough  :  iiow» 
0  Lord,  take  away  my  life  ;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.** 

It  has  been  observed  of  the  holy  men  of  Scripture, 
that  tlieir  most  signal  failures  took  place  in  those 
points  of  character  for  which  they  were  remarkable 
in  excellence.  Moses  was  the  meekest  of  men  ;  but  it 
was  Moses  who  "  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips." 
St.  John  was  the  apostle  of  charity ;  yet  ho  is  the  very 
type  to  us  of  religious  intolerance,  in  his  desire  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven.  St.  Peter  is  proverbially  the 
apostle  of  impetuous  intrepidity ;  yet  twice  he  proved 
a  craven.  If  there  were  anything  for  which  Elijah  is 
remarkable,  we  should  say  it  was  superiority  to  human 
weakness.  Like  the  Baptist,  he  dared  to  arraign  and 
rebuke  his  sovereign ;  like  the  commander  who  cuts 
down  the  bridge  behind  him,  leaving  himself  no  alter- 
native but  death  or  victory,  he  taunted  his  adversaries, 
the  priests  of  Baal,  on  Mount  Carmel,  making  them 
goash  their  teeth  and  cut  themselves  with  knives,  but 
Ht^tUo  same  time' insuring  fpr  himself  a  terrible  ondi 
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ID  case  of  failure,  from  Ijis  exasperated  foeB.  And 
again,  id  his  last  hour,  when  he  ^vas  on  bis  way  to  a 
Btrange  and  unprecedented  departure  from  this  world, 
when  the  whirlwind  and  flamo-cbariot  were  ready,  he 
asked  for  no  human  companionghip.  Tho  hmvost  men 
aro  pardoned  if  one  lingering  feebng  of  human  weak- 
ness clings  to  them  at  tho  last,  and  thoy  desire  a 
human  eye  resting  on  them,  a  human  hand  in  tbeiru, 
a  human  presence.  But  Elijah  would  have  rejected 
all.  In  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  lonely,  severe 
character,  he  desired  to  meet  his  Creator  alone. 
Now,  it  was  this  man,  —  so  stern,  ^o  iron,  so  inde- 
pendent, so  ahove  all  human  weakness,  —  of  whom  it  is 
reoordod  that  in  hia  trial  hour  bo  gave  way  to  a  fit  of 
petulanco  and  querulous  despondency  to  which  there 
IB  scarcely  found  a  parallel.  Religious  despondency, 
_ilberefore,  is  our  subject. 

It  I.  The  causes  of  Elijah's  despoudoncy. 

I  U.  God's  treatment  of  it.  ■ 

ri.  The  causes  of  Elijah's  despondency. 
)  1.  Relaxation  of  physical  strength. 
■  On  the  reception  of  Jezebel's  message,  Elijah  flies 
r  hiB  life  ;  toils  on  the  whole  day ;  sits  down  under 
|jnniper-tree,  faint,  hungry,  and  travel-worn;  the  gale 
r  an  oriental  evening,  dump  and  heavy  with  languid 
preetness,  breathing  on  his  face.     The  propbot  and 
i  man  give  way.     Ho  longs  to  die  ;  you  caouot  mis- 
take the  presenco  of  causes  in  part  purely  physical. 

We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,     Of  that 
constitution,  which  in  our  ignorance  wo  call  nniou  of 

Eand  body,  we  know  little  respecting  what  is  causo 
what  effect.     We  would  fain  believe  that  tho  miad 
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has  power  over  the  body ;  but  it  is  just  as  true  thai 
the  body  rules  the  mind.  Causes  apparently  the  most 
trivial  —  a  heated  room,  want  of  exercise,  a  sunless 
day,  a  northern  aspect- — will  make  all  the  difference 
betweon  happiness  and  unhappiness,  between  faith  and 
doubt,  between  courage  and  indecision.  To  our  fiincy 
there  is  something  humiliating  in  being  thus  at  tl^e 
nercy  of  our  animal  organism.  We  would  fain  find 
nobler  causes  for  our  emotions.  We  talk  of  the 
hiding  of  God^s  countenance,  and  the  fiery  darts  of 
Satan.  But  the  picture  given  here  is  true.  The 
body  is  the  chai^el  of  our  noblest  emotions  as  well 
as  our  sublimest  sorrows. 

Two  practical  results  follow.  First,  instead  of  vili- 
fying the  body,  complaining  that  our  nobler  part  is 
chained  down  to  a  base  partner,  it  is  worth  recollect- 
ing that  the  body,  too,  is  tlio  gift  of  God,  in  its  way 
Divine,  —  "the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  that 
to  keep  the  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chas- 
tity, to  guard  it  from  pernicious  influence,  and  to  obey 
the  laws  of  health,  are  just  as  much  religious  as  they 
are  moral  duties;  just  as  much  obligatory  on  the  Chris- 
tian as  they  are  on  a  member  of  a  Sanitary  Committee. 
Next,  there  are  persons  melancholy  by  constitution,  in 
whom  the  tendency  is  incurable ;  you  cannot  exorcise 
the  phantom  of  despondency.  But  it  is  something  to 
know  that  it  is  a  pliantom,  and  not  to  treat  it  as  a  real- 
ity,—  something  taught  by  Elijah^s  history,  if  we  only 
loam  from  it  to  be  patient,  and  wait  humbly  the  time 
and  good  pleasure  of  God. 

2.  Want  of  sympathy.  "I,  even  I  only,  am  left.'' 
Lay  the  stress  on  oiHy,  The  loneliness  of  his  position 
was  shocking  to  Ehjalu    Surprising  this;   for  Elijah 
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t«d  no  sympathy  in  a  &r  harder  trial  on  Moout 
Qel.  It  was  in  a  tone  of  triumpli  that  Jie  pro- 
(dumijil  that  ho  wae  the  single,  solitary  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  while  Baal's  prophets  were  four  hundred  tmd 
GtXy  men. 

Observe,  however,  the  difference.  There  waa  in 
that  caae  an  oppofiition  which  could  be  grappled  witli; 
here,  nothing  againgt  which  mere  manhood  was  avail- 
ing. The  excitement  was  paesed,  —  the  chivalrous 
look  of  the  thing  gone.    To  die  as  a  martyr, — yes,  that 

*'W.ere  easy,  in  grand  failure ;  but  to  die  as  a.  felon,  —  to 
h*  hunted,  caught,  taken  back  to  an  ignominious  death, 
^  flesh  and  blood  recoiled  from  thaL 
•  And  Elijsih  began  to  feel  that  popularity  is  not  love. 
The  world  will  support  yon  when  you  have  coudtruined 
its  votc^  by  a  manifestation  of  power,  and  shrink  from 
mfW  when  power  and  greatness  are  no  longer  on  your 
"  I,  oven  I  only,  am  left." 
^This  trial  is  mo«t  distinctly  roahzed  by  men  of  Eli> 
h'a  stamp,  and  placed  under  Elijah's  circumstances. 
t  is  the  penalty  paid  by  superior  mental  and  monU 
lUties,  that  such  men  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
Tivfl  without  sympathy.  Their  feelings  will  bo  miswn- 
tlerslood,  and  tlieir  projects  uncomprehended.  They 
must  bo  content  to  live  alone.  It  is  siul  to  hear  such 
Kil  from  tJie  present  to  tlie  judgment  of  tlie  future. 
tor  consolation  I  Elijah  has  been  judged  at  tliat  bar. 
■9  tira  his  posterity ;  our  roverenco  this  day  is  the 
t  of  poslerity  on  liim.  But  to  Elijah  what  ii 
lat  aow  t  Elijah  ia  in  that  quiet  country  where  the 
a  of  praise  and  the  voice  of  blame  are  alike  wn* 
Elijah  lived  and  died  alone;  once  ouiy  the  bit' 
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temess  of  ii  found  expression.  But  what  ib  posthu- 
mous justice  to  the  heart  that  ached  then? 

What  greater  minds  like  Elijah's  have  felt  intenaelji 
all  we  have  felt  in  our  own  degree.  Not  one  of  us 
but  what  has  felt  his  heart  aching  for  want  of  synt- 
pathy.  Wo  liave  had  our  lonely  hours,  our  days  of 
disappointment,  and  our  moments  of  hopelessness, — 
times  when  our  highest  feelings  have  been  misundoF* 
stood,  and  our  purest  met  with  ridicule.  . 

Days  when  our  heavy  secret  was  lying  unshared, 
like  ice  upon  the  heart.  And  then  the  spirit  gives 
way:  we  have  wished  that  all  were  over;  that  we 
could  lie  down  tired,  and  rest  like  the  children,  from 
life;  that  the  hour  was  come  when  we  could  put 
down  the  extinguisher  on  the  lamp,  and  feel  the  laat 
grand  rush  of  darkness  on  the  spirit. 

Now,  the  final  cause  of  this  capacity  for  depression, 
the  reason  for  which  it  is  granted  us,  is  that  it  may 
make  God  necessary.  In  such  moments  it  is  felt  that 
sympatliy  beyond  human  is  needful.  Alone,  the  world 
against  him,  Elijah  turns  to  God.  "It  is  enough; 
now,  0  Lord." 

3.  Want  of  occupation. 

As  long  as  Elijah  had  a  prophet^s  work  to  do,  severe 
as  that  work  was,  all  went  on  healthily ;  but  his  occu- 
pation was  gone.  To-morrow  and  the  day  after,  what 
has  lie  left  on  earth  to  do?  The  misery  of  having 
nothing  to  do  proceeds  from  causes  voluntary  or  invol- 
imtary  in  their  nature.  Multitudes  of  our  race,  by- 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  in 
single  life  or  widowhood,  —  in  straitened  circum- 
stances,—  are  compelled  to  endure  lonely  days,  and 
still  more  lonely  nights  and  evenings.     They  who 


felt  the  hours  hang  so  heavy  can  cotnpreheml 
uf  Elijah's  sadness. 
This  misery,  however,  is  somotiinoa  vohintArily  in- 
curred. In  artificial  civilization  certain  persons  ex- 
empt themselves  from  the  necessity  of  work,  Tlii^y 
eat  the  bread  which  has  been  procured  by  tlio  sweat 
of  the  brow  of  others;  they  skim  the  surface  of  lh« 

Itbonght  which  lias  been  ploughed  by  the  sweat  of  thu 
^io  of  others.  They  are  reckoned  the  favored  imcs 
If  fortune,  and  envied.  Are  they  blessed?  The  law 
n  life  )H,  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shnlt  out 
pead.  No  man  can  evade  that  law  with  impunity, 
lake  all  God's  laws,  it  is  its  own  executioner.  It  has 
etrange  penalties  annexed  to  it.  Would  you  know 
Ibcm?  Go  to  the  park,  or  the  esplanade,  or  the  soli- 
tude after  the  night  of  dissipation,  and  read  the  pen^- 
ties  of  being  useless  in  the  sad,  jaded,  listless  coun- 
tenances,—  nay,  in  tlio  very  trifles  which  must  hi 
contrived  to  create  excitement  artificially.  Yet  thesi 
very  eyes  conld,  dull  as  they  are,  beam  with  intelli- 
gence ;  on  many  of  those  brows  is  stamped  the  mark 
of  possible  nobility.  The  fact  is,  that  the  capacity  of 
ennui  is  one  of  the  signatures  of  man's  immortality. 
It  18  his  very  greatness  which  makes  inaction  mis- 
wy.  If  God  had  made  us  only  to  bo  insects,  witli  no 
•oblcr  care  incumbent  on  us  than  tho  preservation  of 
oiir  lives,  or  tho  pursuit  of  happiness,  wo  might  bo 
content  to  flutter  from  sweetness  to  swcolness,  and 
lirom  bud  to  flower.  But  if  men  with  sonis  Uvo  only 
to  eat  and  drink  and  bo  amused,  is  it  any  wonder  if 
h'fe  be  darkened  with  de.«pondency  ? 

i.  Disappointment   in  the   expectation   of  sncoeas. 
On  Carmel  the  great  object  for  which  Elijah  had  lived 
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ieemed  on  the  point  of  being  realized.  Baal'a  proph^ 
ets  were  slain ;  Jehovah  acknowledged  with  one 
voice ;  false  worship  put  down.  Elijah's  life-aim,  the 
transformation  of  Israel  into  a  kingdom  of  God,  was 
all  but  accomplished.  In  a  single  day  all  this  bright 
picture  was  annihilated. 

Man  is  to  desire  success,  but  success  rarely  comes. 
The  wisest  has  written  upon  life  its  sad  epitaph— "All 
is  vanity,"  that  is,  nothingness. 

The  tradesman  sees  the  noble  fortune  for  which  he 
lived,  every  coin  of  which  is  the  representative  of  so 
much  time  and  labor  spent,  squandered  by  a  spendthrift 
son.  The  purest  statesmen  find  themselves  at  last 
neglected,  and  rewarded  by  defeat.  Almost  never  can 
a  man  look  back  on  life  and  say  that  its  anticipations 
have  been  realized.  For  the  most  part  life  is  disap- 
pointment, and  the  moments  in  which  this  is  keenly 
realized  are  moments  like  this  of  Elijah's. 

II.  God's  treatment  of  it. 

1.  First,  he  recruited  his  servant's  exhausted 
strength.  Read  the  history.  Miraculous  meals  are 
given,  —  then  Elijah  sleeps,  wakes,  and  cats:  on  the 
strength  of  that,  goes  forty  days'  journey.  In  other 
words,  like  a  wise  physician,  God  administers  food, 
rest,  and  exercise ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  pro- 
ceeds to  expostulate, —  for,  before,  Elijah's  mind  x^ as 
unfit  for  reasoning. 

Persons  come  to  the  ministers  of  God  in  seasons  of 
despondency ;  they  pervert,  with  marvellous  ingenuity, 
all  the  consolation  which  is  given  them,  turning  whole- 
Bome  food  into  poison.  Then  wo  begin  to  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  God's   simple,  homely  treatment  of  KlijjJii 
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•bil  diBGOTer  that  there  are  spiritual  eases  wbicli  arn 
for  the  phyeician  rather  than  the  divine. 
S.  Next  Jehovah  cahned  bis  stormy  mind  hy  the 
ling   influences   of  Nature.     He   couiuianded   tha 
icane   to  Bwcep  the  sky,  and  tlie   earthquake  to 
ike   the    ground.     lie   lighted  up  the  heavena  till 
ley  wore  one  roasa   of  fire.     All  this  espresssd  and 
refiectod  Elijah's  feeUngs.    The  mode  in  wliich  Nature 
Hoothee  us  t^  by  finding  meoter  anil  iiuhlcr  uttcruDC9 
for   our   feehngs   than   wo   can   find    in    words,- — hy 
.oBXprcasing  and  exalling  them.     In  expression  there  \a 
\et'.    Elijah's  spirit  rose  with  the  spirit  of  the  etorm. 
ra,  wild  defiance,  strango  joy  —  all  by  turns  were 
.ged  there.     Observe,  "  God  was  not  in  the  wind," 
Qor  JQ  the  fire,  uor  in  the  earthquake.     It  was  EUjah'a 
stormy  self  reflected  in  the  moods  of  the  tempest,  and 
"iviug  them  their  character- 
Then  came  a  calmer  hour.    Elijah  rose  in  reverence, 
felt  tenderer  eeosationa  in  his  hosom.     He  opened 
heart  to  gentler  influences,  till  at  last  out  of  the 
iiufold  voices   of  Nature  there  seemed  to  speak,  not 
etormy  passions  of  the  man,  but  the  "  still  small 
ice  "  of  the  harmony  and  the  peace  of  Cud- 
There  are  aoniu  spirits  which  muitt  go  through  a  dis* 
lUoe   oonlogous  to   tlmt   sustained  by  Elijah.     The 
itruggle    must   procodo    the   still    small   voice. 
TO  are  miiulH  which  must  he  convulsed  with  doubt 
re   they  can   repose   in  faith.     There  are  liearta 
ioh  must  he  broken  witli  dtsappoinliocnt  before  tliey 
riie  iuto  Impu.     Thero  are  dispo.'«itionB  which,  like 
I,  ino«t  have  nil  things  taken  from  them,  before  the/ 
all  things  agiiiii  in  (iod.     Blessed  r«  tltu  nauu 
It  when  thu  tempest  lia«  spent  ii*  fury,  rucognisms 
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his  Father's  voice  in  its  undertone,  and  bares  his  head 
and  bows  his  knee,  as  Elijah  did.  To  such  spirits,' 
generally  those  of  a  stem,  rugged  cast,  it  seems  as  if 
God  had  said :  "  In  the  still  sunshine  and  ordinary 
ways  of  life  you  cannot  meet  Me ;  but,  like  Job,  in  the 
desolation  of  the  tempest  you  shall  see  My  Form,  and 
hoar  My  Voice,  and  know  that  your  Redeemer  liveth.*' 

3.  Besides,  God  made  him  feel  the  earnestness  of  life. 
.  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?    Life  is  for  doing :  a 

prophet's  life  for  nobler  doing, —  and  the  prophet  was 
not  doing,  but  moaning. 

Such  a  voice  repeats  itself  to  all  of  us,  rousing  us 
from  our  lethargy,  or  our  despondency,  or  our  pro- 
tracted leisure,  "  What  doest  thou  here  ?  "  —  here  in 
this  short  life.  There  is  work  to  be  done  ;  evil  put 
down  —  God's  church  purified  —  good  men  encour- 
aged —  doubting  men  directed  —  a  country  saved  — 
time  going  —  life  a  dream  — eternity  long  —  one* 
chance,  and  but  one  forever.     What  doest  thou  here  ? 

Then  he  went  on  further,  "  Arise,  go  on  thy  way." 
That  speaks  to  us  :  on  thy  way.  Be  up  and  doing  — 
fill  up  every  hour,  leaving  no  crevice,  nor  craving  for 
a  remorse  or  a  repentance  to  creep  through  afterwards. 
Let  not  the  mind  brood  on  self;  save  it  from  specula- 
tion, from  those  stagnant  moments  in  which  the  awful 
teachings  of  the  spirit  grope  into  the  unfathomable 
unknown,  and  the  heart  torments  itself  with  questions 
which  are  insoluble  except  to  an  active  life.  For  the 
awful  futrre  becomes  intelligible*  only  in  the  light  of 
a  felt  and  active  present.  Go,  return  on  thy  way  if 
thou  art  desponding,  —  on  thy  way,  health  of  spirit 
will  return. 

4.  He  completed  the  cure  by  the  assurance  of  yio* 
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Tet  have  I  left  me  seven  thoueand  in  leraal 
B  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  So,  then, 
Elijah's  life  had  been  no  fuiluie,  aftor  all.  Seven 
thousand  at  least  iu  Ii^i^el  tiad  been  braced  and 
encoaragcd  by  hia  exumplo,  and  silently  blessed  liim, 

Bfterliaps,  for  tlio  courage  which  tlioy  felt.  In  Gad'a 
^rld,  for  those  that  are  in  earnest  there  is  no  failnre 
No  work  truly  done,  no  word  earnestly  spoken, 
no  BBcrificd  fVeo'y  made,  was  ever  made  in  vain. 
Never  did  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  for  Christ's 
^.lake  lose  its  reward, 

L  We  turn  naturally  from  this  scene  to  a  atill  darker 
i  more  august  agony.    If  ever  failure  seemed 
r  rest  on  a  noble  life,  it  was  when  the  Sou  of  Man, 
Werted  by  Hia  friends,  heard  the  cry  which  pro- 
mod  tliat  the  Pharisees  had  successfnily  drawn  tho 
t  ronnd  their  Divine  Victim.     Yet,  from  that  very 
(our  of  defeat  and  death  there  went  forth  tho  world's 
), —  from    that   very   moment   of  apparent  failure 
Ibere  proceeded  furtli  into  the  ages  the  spirit  of  the 
conquering   Cross.     Surely,   if  the    Cross    says  auy- 
tlimg,  it  eays  that  apparent  defeat  is  real  victory,  and 
tlist  there  is  a  heaven  for  tliose  who  have   nobly  ana 
truly  failed  on  earth. 

Distinguish,  therefore,  between  the  Heal  and  the 
Apparent.  Klijali's  apparent  success  was  in  tho  shouts 
of  Mount  Carmel :  his  real  success  was  in  tho  unoa- 
taatatious,  nnsurmised  obedience  of  tho  seven  thoa- 
Bond  who  had  taken  his  Ood  for  their  God. 

A  lesson  for  all.  For  teachers  who  lay  their  heads 
down  at  night  sickening  over  their  thankloaa  task, 
fiemembor  the  power  of  indirect  influoncoB  ;  thos« 
Vbwb  distil  from  »  life,  not  from  a  sadden,  briUunt 
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effort.  The  former  never  fail;  the  latter,  often.  There 
is  good  done  of  which  we  can  never  predicate  the 
when  or  where.  Not  in  tho  flushing  of  a  pupil's 
cheek,  or  the  glistening  of  an  attentive  eye ;  not  in 
the  shining  results  of  an  examination,  does  your  real 
success  lie.  It  lies  in  that  invisible  influence  on  char*- 
acter  which  He  alone  can  read  who  counted  the  seven 
thousand  nameless  ones  in  Israel.  * 

For  ministers,  again,  —  what  is  ministerial  success? 
Crowded  churches  —  full  aisles  —  attentive  congre- 
gations —  the  approval  of  the  religious  world  —  much 
impression  produced  ?  Elijah  thought  so  ;  and  when 
he  found  out  his  mistake,  and  discovered  that  the 
applause  on  Carrael  subsided  into  hideous  stillness, 
his  heart  well-nigh  broke  with  disappointment.  Min* 
isterial  success  lies  in  altered  lives  and  obedient  hum* 
ble  hearts ;  unseen  work  recognized  in  the  judgment* 
day. 

A  public  man^s  success  ?  That  which  can  be 
measured  by  feast-days,  and  the  number  of  joumalB 
which  espouse  his  cause  ?  Deeper,  deeper  far  must 
ho  work  who  works  for  Eternity.  In  the  eye  of 
That,  nothing  stands  but  gold.  Real  work  —  all  else 
perishes. 

Get  below  appearances,  below  glitter  and  show. 
Plant  your  foot  upon  reality.  Not  in  the  jubilee  of 
the  myriads  on  Carmel,  but  in  the  humble  silence  of 
tho  hearts  of  the  seven  thousand,  lay  the  proof  that 
Elijah  had  not  lived  in  vain. 
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NOTES  ON    PSALM    LI. 

Written  by  David,  after  a  doublo  crime :  Uriah  put  in  the  forefront  o|' 
the  battle,  —  the  wife  of  the  murderod  man  taken,  &e. 

A  DARKER  guilt  you  will  scarcely  find :  kingly  power 
abused  —  worst  passions  yielded  to.  Yet  this  pstUm 
breathes  from  a  sj)irit  touched  with  the  finest  senaibit 
ities  of  spiritual  feeling. 

Two  sides  of  our  mysterious  two-fold  being  here. 
Something  in  us  near  to  hell ;  something  strangely 
near  to  God.  "  Half  beast —  half  devil  ?"  No:  rather 
half  diabolical — half  divine  :  half  demon  —  half  God. 
This  man  mixing  with  the  world's  sins  in  such  sort 
that  we  shudder.  But  he  draws  near  the  majesty  of 
God,  and  becomes  softened,  purified,  melted. 

Good  to  observe  this  that  we  rightly  estimate! 
generously  of  fallen  huipanity  ;  moderately  of  highest 
Kaintship. 

Ill  our  best  estate  and  iu  our  purest  moments  there 
iS  a  something  of  the  Devil  in  us,  which,  if  it  could  bo 
Known,  would  make  men  shrink  from  us.  The  gorma 
of  the  worst  crimes  are  in  us  all.  In  our  deepest 
degradation  there  remains  something  sacred;  uudefiled, 
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the  pledge  and  gifl  of  our  better  nature ;  a  germ  of 
indestructible  lifei  like  the  grains  of  wheat  among  the 
cerements  of  a  mummy,  surviving  through  three 
thousand  years  ]  which  may  be  planted,  and  live,  and 
grow  again. 

It  is  this  truth  of  human  feeling  which  makes  the 
Psalms,  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  link  of  union  between  distant  ages.  The 
historical  books  need  a  rich  store  of  knowledge  before 
they  can  be  a  modern  book  of  life ;  but  the  Psalms 
are  the  records  of  individual  experience.  Personal 
religion  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  deeps  of  onr 
humanity  remain  unrufQed  by  the  storms  of  ages 
which  change  the  surface.  This  psalm,  written  threo 
thousand  years  ago,  might  have  been  written  yester- 
day ;  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  spiritual  life  in  an 
Englishman  as  truly  as  of  a  Jew.  ''  Not  of  an  age, 
but  for  all  time." 

I.  Scripture  estimate  of  sin. 

II.  Spiritual  restoration. 

I.  Scriptural  estimate  of  sin. 

1.  Personal  accountability.  "My  sin,"  —  strange, 
but  true.  It  is  hard  to  believe  the  sin  wo  do  our  own. 
One  lays  the  blame  on  circumstances ;  anotlier,  on 
those  who  tempted ;  a  third,  on  Adam,  Satan,  or  his 
own  nature,  as  if  it  were  not  himself.  "  The  fathers 
have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge." 

In  this  psalm  no  such  self-exculpation.  Personal 
accountability  throughout.  No  source  of  evil  sug- 
gested or  conceived  but  his  own  guilty  will;  no  shifting 
pf  reBpoDsibilit;)^ ;  no  oloe^ing  of  a  passionate  i^&tur^ 
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ot  royftl  exposure  as  peculiar.  "  I  bavo  Biiiued."  "  t 
auknuwludge  wy  trauHgioiuicrii ;  my  sin  ia  ever  before 
me." 

Oa$  passage  only  seeiud  ub  fiiat  to  breathe  a  dif 
fereat  touo.  "  In  sin  did  my  mother  conceivti  tae." 
By  souiB  uit«rproted  as  roferring  tu  heruditury  bid; 
ullti{;c-d  as  a  proof  of  the  dui^triiie  of  tniusmittud  guilt, 
m  i£  Ditvid  trauud  the  caude  of  hiu  act  to  hitt  luutL'raal 
dliaracter. 

iTrne  aa  the  dootriuc  id  that  physical  and  moral 
qiuUties  are  tranamiasible,  you  do  not  fitid  thut  doc- 
tune  here.  It  ia  not  iu  uncusu,  but  in  e^kggeiatiou 
of  bia  £iult,  that  David  xpouka.  He  lays  on  himBulf 
the  Uiuae  of  a  tainted  n:iture,  instead  of  tliut  of  a 
siugle  tault :  not  a  murderer  only,  but  of  a  murderoua 
nature.  "  Conceived  in  sin."  From  first  momeutd 
qp  tiil  ^oo,  he  aaw  aia  —  ain  —sin  ;  noUiiag  but  siu. 
I^.Xieani  the  iudividuul  character  of  sin,  —  its  personal 
a  and  poraonal  identity.  There  can  be  no  trnus- 
mce  of  iu  It  is  individual  and  incommunicable. 
1  cannot  be  your  ain,  nor  youra  mine. 
r.  .Oonscieuco,  when  it  ii<  healthy,  ever  speaks  tlias: 
Kl(y  traosgreBsion,"  It  was  not  Uio  guilt  of  tbem  tlial 
4jruu>  They  liave  tlicire;  but  each,  aa«flepanit« 
fHit,  bi«  own  degree  of  guilt.  Yours  ia  your  owu  ; 
^ivioUtiun  of  your  own  and  not  anotlier's  qenae  of 
;  noliUu-y,  awful,  uo«lmred,  adhering  to  you  aloDdf 
)f Wl  tbo  spirita  of  tlic  universe. 

[  ,Fenlou8  to  refer  the  evil  in  um  to  any  Hource  out  of 
i  .b»yojid  ourttclvea.    In  thia  way  penitence  becomei 

tuible — fiotilipua. 
)  Bflttuiatei]ualiat4.<ful  tuUud.    "  Against  Tliee,  Tbeo 
't  h^ve  I  ainfled.  and  doae  tbia  evil  in  Thy  sight ) 


* 
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that  Thou  mightost  be  justified  wlien  Thou  speakest^and 
bo  clear  when  Thou  judgest."  The  simple  judgment 
of  the  consciouce.  But  auotlier  estimate,  bom  of  the 
intellect,  comes  in  collision  with  this  religion,  and  be- 
wilders it.  Look  over  life,  and  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  sin  is  against  God;  that  it  is  not  rather 
/o7'  nim. 

Undeniable,  that  out  of  evil  comes  good ;  that  evil 
is  the  resistance  in  battle,  witli  which  good  is  created 
and  becomes  possible.  Physical  evil,  for  example.  Hun- 
ger, an  evil,  is  the  parent  of  industry,  human  works, 
all  that  man  has  doiie  —  beautifies  life.  The  storm-fire 
burns  up  the  forest,  and  slays  man  and  beast;  but 
purifies  the  air  of  contagion.  Lately,  the  tragic  death 
of  eleven  fishermen  elicited  the  sympathy  and  charities 
of  thousands. 

Even  moral  evil  is  also  generative  of  good.  Peter's 
cowardice  enabled  him  to  be  a  comforter ;  "  when  he 
was  converted,  to  strengthen  his  brethren."  David's 
crime  was  a  vantage-ground,  from  which  he  rose 
througli  penitence  nearer  to  God.  Through  it  this 
psalm  has  blessed  ages.  But  if  the  sin  had  not  been 
done ! 

Now,  contemplating  this,  we  begin  to  perceive  that 
evil  is  God^s  instrument.  "  If  evil  be  in  tlie  city,  the 
Lord  hjith  done  it."  Then  the  contemplative,  intel- 
lectualist  looks  over  this  scene  of  things,  and  compla- 
cently approves  of  evil  as  God's  contrivance,  as  much 
as  good  is ;  a  temporary  necessity,  worthy  of  His  wis- 
dom to  create.  And  then,  can  He  truly  hate  that 
which  He  has  made?  Can  His  agent  be  His  enemy? 
■Is  it  not  short-sightedness  to  be  angry  with  it?  Not 
the  antagonist  of  God,  surely,  but  His  creature  and 


man, 
■Iret 

sin ' 
not 
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flStlifal   servant,  this   ovil.     Sin   cannot  bo   "against 

Thus  anaca  a  horrible  coDtrailictioii  between  the 
instiiicts  of  the  conscience  and  the  juJgiueut  of  the 
nliderstaDding.  Jiidiia  must  have  been,  Btiyit  tlie  intel- 
ij  God's  agi'iit  iia  much  as  Paul.  "  Why  doth  He 
►et  find  lault?  for  who  hath  resisted  Hia  will?  Do 
iOt  evil  men  perform  His  will  ?  Why  should  I  blame 
sin  in  another  or  mystilf,  seeing  it  is  necessary?  Why 
not  say,  at  once.  Crime  and  Virtue  Jire  the  same  ?  " 
Thoughts  such  as  these,  at  some  time  or  Another, 
doubt  not,  haunt  and  perplex  us  all.  Conscience 
overborne  by  the  intellects  Some  time  during 
iry  life,  tlie  impossibility  of  reconciling  these  two 
verdicta  is  felt,  und  the  perplexity  confuses  uotion. 
Men  sin  with  a  secret  peradventure  behind.  "  Per- 
haps evil  ia  not  so  bad  after  all  —  perhaps  good  —  who 
knows?" 

Hemember, therefore,  in  matters  practical, Conscience, 
tot  intellect,  is  our  guide.  Unsophisticated  conscience 
ir  speaks  this  language  of  the  Siblo. 
We  cannot  help  believing  tliat  our  sentiments  tow- 
ards Right  and  Wrong  are  a  reflection  of  God's. 
That  we  call  juat  and  true,  we  caunot  but  think  ie 
jast  and  true  in  His  sight.  That  which  seems  hose 
fUUl  vile  to  us,  we  are  coinpeUed  to  think  is  so  to 
Him;  and  tliis  in  proportion  as  we  act  up  to  duty. 
In  that  proportion  we  feel  that  His  sentiments  coincide 
with  ours. 

In  snch  moments,  when  tlie  God  withhi  us  RpeokH 
most  peremptorily  and  distinctly,  wo  feel  that  thu  Ian* 
gnsge  of  this  psahn  is  true ;  and  that  no  other  Im- 
gnage  expresses  the  truth.    i?in  is  not /or  God, — 
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cannot  be;  but  '' against  God.''     An   opposition  to 

His  will,  a  contradiction  to  His  nature;  not  a  coinci* 
dence  with  it.  He  abhors  it,  —  will  banish  it,  and 
annihilate  it. 

In  these  days,  when  French  sentimentalism,  theo* 
logical  dreams,  and  political  speculations,  are  unset- 
tling the  old  landmarks  with  fearful  rapidity,  if  we  do 
not  hold  fast,  and  that  simply  and  firmly,  that  first  prin- 
ciple, that  right  is  right  and  wrong  wrong,  all  our 
moral  judgments  will  become  confused,  and  the  peni- 
tenoe  of.  the  noblest  hearts  an  absurdity.  For  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  knowingly  to  reproach  our- 
selves for  that  which  God  intended? 

3.  Sin  estimated  as  separation  from  God.  Two 
views  of  sin ;  The  first  reckoning  it  evil,  because 
consequences  of  pain  are  annexed  ;  the  second,  evil, 
because  a  contradiction  of  our  own  nature  and  God'a 
will. 

In  this  psalm  the  first  is  ignored ;  the  second,  im- 
plied throughout.  "  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
me."  —  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,"  does  not  mean.  Save 
mo  from  torture.  You  cannot  read  the  p«<alm  and 
think  so.  It  is  not  the  trembling  of  a  craven  spirit  in 
anticipation  of  torture,  but  the  agonies  of  a  noble  ono 
in  tlic  horror  of  being  evil. 

If  the  first  view  were  true,  then,  if  God  were  by 
an  act  of  will  to  reverse  the  consequences,  and  annex 
pain  to  goodness  and  joy  to  crime,  to  lie  and  injure 
would  become  Duty  as  mucli  as  before  they  wore 
sins.  But  penalties  do  not  change  good  into  evil. 
Good  is  forever  good  ;  evil  is  forever  evil.  God  Him- 
gelf  co\i.i  not  alter  that  by  a  command.     Eternal  heB 
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^HMnld  not  make  Truth  wrong ;  nor  everlasting  picasare 

ITouioble  sensuality. 

Do  you  fancy  that  moii  liko  David,  sLuddi^ring  in 
eight  of  evil,  dreaded  a  material  bell  7  I  vuuture  to 
Bay,  into  true  penitence  tiie  idea  of  puoishmont  never 
caters.  If  it  did,  it  would  be  almost  a  relief;  butj  O ! 
those  moments  in  which  a  selfish  act  baa  appeared 
more  hideous  than  any  pain  which  the  fancy  of  a  Qanto 
could  deviael  when  the  idea  of  the  strife  ofsdl-will  in 
battle  with  the  loving  will  of  God,  prolonged  forever, 
has  painted  itself  to  the  imagination  as  the  real  Infinite 
Hell  1  when  self-concentration  and  the  extinction  of 
love  in  the  soul  has  been  felt  as  the  real  damnation  of 

m  Mi*  Devil  nature  I 

IB.  And  recollect  how  sparingly  Christianity  appeals  to 

V6|9  prudential  motives.  Use  them  it  does,  becausa 
tTieyore  motives — but  rarely.  Retribution  is  a  truth; 
and  Christianity,  true  to  nature,  warns  of  retribution. 
But,  except  to  rouiie  men  sunk  in  forge tfulneas,  or 
pultering  with  trnth,  it  almost  never  appeals  to  it; 
and  never  with  tlie  hope  of  eliciting  from  such  motives 
us  the  hope  of  heaven,  or  the  fear  of  hell,  high  good- 
ness. 

To  do  good  for  reward,  the  Son  of  Man  declares  to 
bo  the  sinner's  religion.  "  If  ye  lend  to  them  who 
lend  to  you,  what  thank  have  ye  V  " — and  Ho  distinctly 
proclaims  that  alone  to  bo  spiritually  good,  "  the 
'■ighteouBuess  of  God,"  which  "  does  good,  hoping  for 
nothing  in  return ;  "  adding,  as  the  only  motive,  "  that 
yv  may  bo  the  children  of  (that  is,  resemble)  yoar* 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven;  for  Ho  maketli  His  eon  to 
ehioe  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  uid  on  the  ui^'ust." 
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n.  Redtoration. 

1.  First  step,  —  Sacrifice  of  a  broken  spirit. 

Observe  the  accurate  and  even  Christian  perception 
of  the  real  meaning  of  sacrifice  by  the  ancient  spiritu- 
ttUy-minded  Jews. 

Sacrifice  has  its  origin  in  two  feelings:  one  hnmah; 
one  divine  or  inspired. 

True  feeling;  something  to  be  given  to  God;  sur- 
rendered; that  God  must  be  worshipped  with  our 
best. 

Human ;  added  to  this  —  mixed  up  with  it  —  is  the 
fency  that  this  sacrifice  pleases  God  because  of  the 
loss  or  pain  which  it  inflicts.  Then  men  attribute  to 
God  their  own  revengeful  feelings;  think  that  the 
philosophy  of  sacrifice  consists  in  the  necessity  of 
punishing;  call  it  justice  to  lot  the  blow  fall  some- 
where, —  no  matter  where ;  blood  must  flow.  Hence, 
heathen  sacrifices  were  offered  to  appease  the  Deity, 
to  buy  oflF  His  wrath,  —  the  purer  the  ofiering  the 
better.  Iphigenia,  —  to  glut  His  fury.  Instances 
illustrating  the  feeling:  Zaleucus,  —  two  eyes  given 
to  the  law ;  barbarian  rude  notions  of  justness  mixed 
up  with  a  father's  instincts.  Polycrates  and  Amasis, — 
seal  sacrificed  to  avert  the  anger  of  heaven,  supposed 
to  be  jealous  of  mortal  prosperity.  These  notions 
mixed  with  Judaism;  nay,  are  mixed  up  now  with 
Christian  qonceptions  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 

Jewish  sacrifices  therefore  presented  two  thoughts : 
--to  the  spiritual,  true  notions;  to  the  unspirituaJ, 
false;  and  expressed  these  feelings  for  each.  But 
men  like  David  felt  that  what  lay  beneath  all  sacrificGi 
as  its  ground  and  meaning,  was  surrender  to  God's 
will ;  that  a  man's  best  is  himself;  and  to  sacrifice  this 
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IB  the  true  sacrifice.  By  degrees  they  came  to  see 
that  the  sacrifice  was  but  a  form  —  typical;  and  that 
it  might  be  auper»eded. 

Compare  this  psalm  with  Psalm  L. 

They  were  taught  this  chiefly  through  sin  and  anf- 
foriog.  Conscienco,  truly  woumlcd,  couU  not  bo 
appeased  by  these  aacrificoa  which  were  ollered  year 
by  year  continually.  The  selfish  coward,  who  saw  ia 
Bin  nothing  terrible  but  the  peuulty,  could  be  satia&od, 
of  course.  Believing  that  the  animal  bore  his  punish- 
ment, he  had  nothing  more  to  dread.  But  they  who 
felt  sin  to  be  estraugement  from  God,  who  were  not 
thinking  of  punishment — what  relief  could  ba  given  to 
them  by  being  told  that  the  petially  of  their  sina  waa 
borne  by  another  being?  They  felt  that  only  by  Bur 
render  to  God  could  conscience  be  at  rest. 

Learn,  then,  —  God  does  not  wish  pain,  bat  good- 
not  BufTering,  but  you  — yourself — your  hearL 

'!Eveu  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  God  wished  only 
It  was  precious  not  because  it  was  pain;  but 
because  the  pain,  the  blood,  the  death,  were  the  last 
and  highest  evidence  of  entire  surrender.  —  Satisfac- 
tion? Yes,  the  blood  of  Christ  satisfied.  Why? 
Because  Ood  can  glut  His  vengeance  in  innoceut 
hlood  more  sweetly  tbau  in  guilty?  Because,  like  the 
barbiiriim  Zaleucus,  so  long  as  the  whole  penalty  is 
paid,  He  cares  not  by  whom?  Or,  was  it  because  for 
the  first  time  He  saw  human  nature  a  copy  of  tho 
Divine  nature  ;  the  will  of  Man  the  Son  perfeclly  co- 
incident with  the  will  of  God  the  Father;  the  Love  of 
Deity  for  the  first  time  exhibited  by  man;  obedience 
ire,  "  nnto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  "  ? 
that  tlie  sacrifico  which  He  saw  in  His  beloved 
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Son  wherewith  He  wae  well  pleasexl?  Was  tiiatitii^ 
sacrifice  of  Him  who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit|  at 
fered  Himself  without  spot  to  God  ;  the  sacrifice  onca 
oflfered  which  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are 
sanctified  ? 

2.  Last  step, — Spirit  of  Liberty.  Thy  free  spirit,--- 
literally,  princely.  But  the  translation  is  right.  A 
princely  is  a  free  spirit;  unconstrained.  Hence^  St. 
James,  ^*  the  royal  law  of  liberty." 

Two  classes  of  motives  may  guide  to  acts  of  seeming 
goodness:  —  1.  Prudential.     2.  Generous. 

The  agent  of  the  Temperance  Society  appeals  to 
prudential  motives  when  ho  demonstrates  the  evils  of 
intoxication;  enlists  the  aid  of  anatomy;  contrasts  the 
domestic  happiness  and  circumstantial  comfort  of  the 
temperate  home  with  that  of  the  intemperate. 

An  appeal  to  the  desire  of  happiness  and  fear  of 
misery.  A  motive,  doubtless ;  and  of  unquestionable 
potency.  All  I  say  is,  that  from  this  class  of  motives 
comes  notliing  of  the  highest  stamp. 

Prudential  motives  will  move  men ;  but  compare  the 
rush  of  population  from  east  to  west  for  gold  with  a 
similar  rush  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  A  dream  — 
a  fancy;  but  an  appeal  to  generous  and  unselfish 
emotions ;  to  entliusiasm  which  has  in  it  no  reflex 
consideration  of  personal  greed.  In  the  one  case, 
simply  a  transfer  of  population,  with  vices  and  habits 
unchanged ;  in  the  other,  a  sacrifice  of  home,  country, 
all. 

Tell  men  that  salvation  is  personal  happiness,  and 
damnation  personal  misery,  and  that  goodness  consists 
m  seeking  the  one  and  avoiding  the  other,  and  you 
^tU  get  rehgionists;   but  poor,  stunted,  dwarfish, —. 


imHngi  TT'**-  pftinfnl  aal^onacioiUHteBf^  An 
am  I  Imt?    Frndential  coDsidentionB  abooi.  & 
happmoBB,  conflictiog    with    passionate  impuUea 
sacnre  a    near  nod    preseDt  one ;    men    moyiog 
ehackles,  —  "  letting  I  dare  not  wait  apon  I  woold.'- 

Tell  raeo  that  God  is  Love ;  that  Bight  is 
aod  WroDg  Wrong ;  let  titeu  cease  to  admire  ^ 
tbropy,  and  begin  to  love  men ;  cease  to  pant 
heaven,  and  begin  to  love  Ood  :  then  the  spirit  of  n 
erty  begins. 

When  fear  has  done  its  work,  —  whose  office  is  n< 
to  create  holinesa,  but  to  arrqst  conseienoe,  —  and.a 
abasement  has  set  in  in  earnest,  then  the  Free  Spii 
of  Ood  begins  to  breathe  upon  the  tioul  like  s.  gaiw 
from  a  healthier  climate,  refreshing  it  with  a  mure 
generous  and  a  purer  love.    Pmdenco  k  no  longer 
left  in   painfiil   and    hopeless   straggle   with   desire: 
iKtve  bants  the  shackles  of  the  sool,  and  wo  are  free 
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[Preached  March  2,  1851.] 

OBEDIENCE    THE    ORGAN    OF   SPIRITUAL    KNOWIEDGH. 

JOUH  vii.  17.  —  "If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doo* 
trine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  niyselC*' 

The  first  tiling  wo  have  to  do  is  to  put  onrselves  in 
possession  of  tlie  history  of  these  words. 

Jesus  taught  in  the  temple  during  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
oriiaeles.  The  Jews  marvelled  at  His  spiritual  wis- 
dom. The  cause  of  wonder  was  the  want  of  scholas- 
tic education  :  "  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  never 
having  learned  ? "  They  had  no  conception  of  any 
source  of  wisdom  beyond  learning. 

He  Himself  gave  a  dillerent  account  of  the  matter. 
"My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  His  that  sent  me." 
And  how  he  came  possessed  of  it,  speaking  humanly, 
Ho  taught  (chap.  v.  30) :  "  My  judgment  is  just,  be- 
cause I  seek  not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me." 

That  principle  whereby  He  attiiined  spiritual  judg- 
ment or  wisdom  He  extends  to  all.  "  If  any  man 
will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  m^'self." 
Here,  then,  manifestly,  there  are  two  opinions  respects 
mg  the  origin  of  spiritual  knowledge  : 

(128) 
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19  1.  Tbe  popular  one  of  the  Jews :  relying  on  a  culti* 
nted  undorstnnding. 

2.  The  priuoiplo  of  Christ,  which  relied  ou  trained 
oETeotionB  and  hahits  of  obedioncs. 

What  ia  Tmth  ?  Study,  said  the  Jews.  Act,  said 
Gbriat,  and  you  shall  know.  A  very  precious  priiii^i' 
pie  to  liold  by  in  theso  days ;  and  a  very  pregnant  ono 
of  thought  to  us,  who  during  the  next  few  days  must 
be  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  crime,  and  to 
Tvbom  the  question  will  suggest  itself,  IIow  can  men's  ' 
lives  be  made  true  ? 

Religious  coutroTersy  is  fast  settling  into  a  oonBiot 
between  two  great  extreme  parties:  those  who  be- 
lieve everything,  and  those  who  believe  nothing — 
tbe  disciplea  of  credulity,  and  tbe  dtscipluH  of  soep- 
tici'sm. 
The  first  rely  on  authority. 

Foremost  among  these,  and  the  only  self-consistout 
ones,  are  the  adherouts  of  the  Church  of  Rome: 
and  into  thia  body,  by  logical  consistency,  ought  to 
merge  all  —  Dissenters,  Churchmen,  Bible  Cbriatiana 
—  who  receive  their  opinions  because  Iheir  sect,  their 
Jj,  or  their  documents,  assert  them,  not  becaosD 
ny  are  true  eternally  in  themselves. 
.^ha  aeccind  class  rely  solely  on  a  cultivated  under- 
stAoding,  This  is  the  root-principle  of  Rationalism. 
Kniightfii,  tliey  Bay,  and  sin  will  disappear.  En- 
lighten,  and  we  shall  know  all  that  can  be  known  of 
Bod.  .Sin  is  an  error  &f  the  understanding,  not  a 
Die  of  tbe  will.  Utumiuate  the  undorstandiag, 
1  that  Hin  u  folly,  and  sin  will  disappear. 
toUlical  Economy  wilt  teach  public  virtue;  know)- 
I  of  unatomy  will  ar;'eat  the  indulgence  of  tJba 
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fiftSBiona  Show  the  drunkard  the  inflamed  tissiies 
of  the  brain,  and  he  will  be  sobered  by  fear  and 
reason. 

Only  enlighten,  and  spiritual  truths  will  be  tested. 
When  the  anatomist  shall  have  hit  on  a  right  method 
of  dissection,  and  appropriated  sensation  to  this  filar 
ment  of  the  brain,  and  the  religions  sentiment  to  that 
fibre,  we  shall  know  whether  there  be  a  soul  or  not, 
and  whether  consciousness  will  survive  physical  disso- 
lution. When  the  chemist  shall  have  discovered  the 
principle  of  life,  and  found  cause  behind  cause,  we 
shall  know  whether  tlie  last  cause  of  All  is  a  Personal 
Will  or  a  lifeless  Force. 

Concerning  whom  I  only  remark  now,  that  these 
disciples  of  scepticism  become  easily  disciples  of  cre- 
dulity. It  is  instructive  to  see  how  they  who  sneer  at 
Christian  mysteries  as  old  wives'  fables  bow  in  abject 
reverence  before  Egyptian  mysteries  of  three  thousand 
years'  antiquity ;  and  how  they  who  have  cast  oflf  a 
God  believe  in  the  veriest  imposture,  and  have  blind 
faith  in  this  most  vulgar  juggling.  Scepticism  and 
credulity  meet.  Nor  is  it  diflScult  to  explain.  Dis 
trusting  everything,  they  doubt  their  own  conclusions 
and  their  own  mental  powers ;  and  that  for  which 
they  cannot  account  presents  itself  to  them  as  super 
natural  and  mysterious.  Wonder  makes  them  more 
credulous  than  those  they  sneer  at. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  systems,  stands  the 
Christianity  of  Christ. 

1.  Christ  never  taught  on  personal  authority.  "  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine."  He  taught  "not  as  the 
scribes."  They  dogmatized:  because  "it  was  writ- 
tdOi"  0tiokle4  for  maxims^  wd  lost  principles.     Si9 
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authority  was  the  aiitliority  of  Troth,  not  of  pereoft. 
ality:  Ho  commanded  men  to  believo,  not  because  He 
ttaidit;  but  he  Siiid  it  because  it  was  true.  Henco 
John  xii.  47,  48,  "  If  any  man  hciir  my  wonla  and 
believe  not,  I  judgo  him  not:  the  word  that  I  have 
spoken,  the  same  sliatl  judge  liim  in  the  last  diiy." 

2.  Ho  never  taught  that  cultivation  of  the  under- 
Btundiug  would  do  all ;  but  exactly  the  revertiG.  And 
80  taught  Hia  apostles.  St.  Paul  taught,  — "  The 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  Hia  Master  said, 
not  that  clear  intellect  will  give  yon  a  right  heart,  but 
that  a  right  heart  and  a  pure  lifu  will  clarify  the  intel- 
^ct.  Not,  Become  a  man  of  letters  and  learning,  and 
fou  will  attain  spiritual  freedom ;  but,  Do  riglitiy,  and 
•ou  will  judge  justly:  Obey,  and  you  will  know. — 
'  My  judgment  is  just,  becauao  I  seek  not  mine  own 
vill,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  sent  mo."  —  "  If 
tny  man  will  do  Kis  will,  ho  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
t-xinc,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of 
«yeelf." 

I.  The  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  or  Christian  knowl- 
.dgo. 
fci  TT    Tho  condition  on  which  it  is  attainable. 

i 

^r  Christian  knowledge,  —  "he  ehall  know."  Its  ob- 
jflct,  —  "  the  doctrino."  Its  degree,  certainty,  —  "  BhaU 
know." 

Doctrino  is  now,  in  our  modern  times,  a  word  of 
limited  meaning,  being  simply  opposed  to  practical. 
For  instance,  the  Sermon  on  tho  Mount  would  be 
called  practical ;  St.  Paul's  epistles,  doctrinal.  But  in 
Scripture  doctrine  means  broadly  teaching;  nny thing 
that  is  taught  is  doctrine.     Christ's  doctrine  embrsceH 
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the  whole  range  of  hia  teaohing  —  every  prinoiple  and 
every  precept.  Let  us  select  three  departments  of 
"  doctrine  "  in  which  the  principle  of  the  text  will  be 
found  true.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  ehall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
*■    1  speak  of  myself."  *^ 

1.  It  holds  good  in  speculative  truth.  If  any  man 
will  do  God'*s  will,  he  shall  know  what  is  truth  and 
what  is  error.  Let  us  see  how  wilfulness  and  selfieh- 
ness  hinder  impartiaUty.  How  comos  it  that  men  ake 
almost  always  sure  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions  reached 
by  their  own  party  ?  Surely  because  fear,  interest, 
vanity,  or  the  desire  of  being  reckoned  sound  and  judi- 
cious, or  party  spirit,  bias  them.  Personal  prospects, 
personal  antipathies  —  these  determine  most  men's 
creed.  How  will  you  remove  this  hindrance?  By 
increased  cultivation  of  mind?  Why,  the  Romanist  is  as 
accomplished  as  the  Protestant,  and  learning  is  found 
in  the  Church  and  out  of  it.  You  arc  not  sure  that 
that  high  mental  cultivation  will  lead  a  man  either  to 
Protestantism  or  the  Church  of  England.  Surely, 
then,  by  removing  self-will,  and  so  only,  can  the 
liindrance  to  right  opinions  bo  removed.  Take  away 
the  last  trace  of  interested  fouling,  and  the  way  is 
cleared  for  men  to  come  to  an  approximation  towards 
unity,  even  in  judgment  on  points  speculative  ;  and  so 
he  that  will  do  God's  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine. 

2.  In  practical  truths  the  principle  is  true.  It  is 
more  true  to  say  that  our  opinions  depend  upon  our 
lives  and  habits,  than  to  say  that  our  lives  depend 
upon  our  opinions,  which  is  only  now  and  then  true, 
The  fact  is,  men  think  in  a  certain  mode  on  these 
matterS|  because  their  life  is  of  a  certain  characieri 
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and  their  npiDinna  are  only  invented  aflern'ar<Is  aa  » 
det'»DCG  for  their  lifu. 

For  inetance,  St.  Paul  Bpealca  of  a  maxim  among  tlio 
CorinthiaQB,  —  "Lotus  eat  and  diiLk,  ybr  to-morrow 
WQ  die."  Tbey  excused  their  voluptnousneea  on  tlio 
pround  of  its  consistency  with  their  sceptical  crc©d, 
Life  was  short.  Death  came  to-moFrow.  There  was 
no  hereafter.  Therefore  it  was  qoite  conslrtent  to 
live  for  pleasure.  But  who  does  not  see  that  the  creed 
wna  the  result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  life  2  WJio 
does  not  see  that  ^rst  they  &te  and  drank,  and  tficii 
lielieved  to-morrow  we  die?  "  Getting  and  Bpeudiiig, 
wo  lay  waste  our  powers."  Eating  and  drinking,  wo 
lone  night  of  the  lifu  to  come.  When  the  immortal  ii 
ovorbome  and  smolliered  in  the  life  of  the  Utiah,  how 
con  mrtQ  helieve  in  the  life  to  come?  Then  disb«Lt«v- 
ing,  thoy  mistook  the  cause  for  the  effect,  Theit 
moral  hahita  and  crood  were  tn  perfect  consiatenoy; 
yot  it  WBE  the  life  that  formod  t)ic  creed,  not  the  creed 
that  formed  the  life.  Because  they  were  seDsualivts, 
immortality  had  become  incredible. 

Again,  slavery   h   dolonded   philosophically.     Tbo 

,«  Wigco  on   Ilia  skull  and  skeleton,  they  eny,  I»iti  God's 

■faftflntion  of  his  servitude  written  ;  he  is   the  inferior 

j^ViiQal,  tliereforo  it  ia  right  to  enslave  him.     Did  thin 

doctrine  precede  tjie  slave-trade?     Did  man  arrive  at 

it,  and  tiien,  iti  consoqueiico,  conscientiously  proceed 

will)  human   traffic?     Or,  was  JL  invented  to  defend 

a   practico  existing  already,  —  the   ollVpring   of  eel( 

interact?     Did  not  men  first  muko  slaves,  and  then 

MMfoll  about  for  reasons  to  make  their  conduct  plau- 

tililo  to  thomselves? 

So,  too,  a  belief    in   predestination    la   lometiniei 
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alleged  in  excuse  of  crime.  But  a  man  who  gnfihn 
his  will  to  be  overpowered  naturally  comes  to  behove 
that  he  is  the  sport  of  fate ;  feeling  powerless,  be  be- 
lieves that  Ood's  decree  has  made  him  so.  But  kt 
him  but  put  foilh  one  act  of  loving  will,  and  then,  as 
the  nightmare  of  a  dream  is  annihilated  by  au  effort; 
BO  the  incubus  of  a  belief  in  tyrannous  destiny  is  dis- 
sipated'the  moment  a  man  wills  to  do  the  Will  of  Ood. 
Observe,  how  he  knows  of  the  doctrine,  directly-  he 
does  the  Will. 

There  is  another  thing  said  respecting  this  knowl- 
edge of  Truth.  It  respects  the  degree  of  certaipty, — 
**  he  shall  knoWf'^  not  he  shall  have  an  opinion.  There 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  supposing  and  knowing ; 
between  fancy  and  conviction ;  between  opinion  and 
belief.  Whatever  rests  on  authority  remains  only 
supposition.  You  have  an  opinion  when  you  know 
what  others  think.  You  know  when  you  feel.  In 
matters  practical  you  know  only  so  far  as  you  can  do. 
B^ad  a  work  on  the  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and 
it  may  become  highly  probable  that  Christianity,  Ac, 
are  true.  That  is  an  opinion.  Feel  God ;  do  His 
will  till  the  Absolute  Imperative  within  you  speaks  as 
with  a  living  voice,  —  thou  shalt,  and  thou  shalt  not; 
and  then  you  do  not  think  —  you  know  —  that  there  is 
God.     That  is  a  conviction  and  a  belief. 

Have  we  never  seen  how  a  child,  simple  and  near  to 
God,  cuts  asunder  a  web  of  sophistry  with  a  single 
direct  question?  How,  before  its  steady  look  and 
simple  argument,  some  fashionable  utterer  of  a  con 
ventional  falsehood  has  been  abashed  ?  How  a  believ 
ing  Christian  scatters  the  forces  of  scepticism,  as  a 
morning  ray,  touching  the  mist  on  the  mountain  side. 
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mnltRS  if  vanish  into  thin  air?  And  there  are  few 
more  glorious  moments  of  our  humanity  than  those  in 
which  Pnith  does  baftle  against  intellectual  proof, 
■when,  for  example,  after  reading  a  sceptical  book,  nr 
honring;  n  cohl -blooded  materialiet's  demonsti'atioD,  in 
which  God,  the  soul,  and  life  to  come,  are  proved 
iiupoBaiblc,  up  rises  the  heart,  in  all  the  giaut  might 
of  jta  immortality,  to  do  battle  with  the  understanding, 
«nd  with  the  simple  argument,  "  I  fed  them  in  my 
bei*t  and  highest  moments  to  be  true,"  annihilates  the 
Bophietrios  of  logic. 

Tliose  moments  of  profound  faith  do  not  come 
once  for  all ;  they  vary  with  the  degree  and  habit  of 
l<^dieucc.  There  is  a  plant  which  blossoms  oqcd 
■&>&  handrcd  year^.  Like  it,  the  soul  blossoms  only 
■Uuii  snd  then  in  a  space  of  years ;  but  theae  moments 
•re  the  glory  and  the  heavenly  glimpses  of  our  purest 
human  ity. 

II.  The  condition  on  which  knowledge  of  truth  is 
attainable.  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  ho  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
1  spunk  of  myself." 

This  universe  is  governed  by  laws.     At  the  bottom 

of '  e\-crything  horo  thoro  is  ft  law.     Things  are  in  this 

Lway,  and  not  that :  we  call  that  a  law  or  condition. 

i  departments  havo  their  own  laws.     Ily  siibmi'Woii 

t  them  you  make  them  your  own.     Obey  the  hiwH 

^the  body  —  nuch  taws   as  say.  Be   tempemfo  and 

Or  of  the  mind — such  laws  as  say,  Fix   the 

Motion,   strengthen    by   exercise ;    and   then    their 

tea  are  yonrs, — health,  strength,  pliability  of  mos- 

,  tWDRcionsnesB  of  memory,  nimbleness  of  tmagina> 
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tion,  Ao,  Obey  the  laws  of  your  Bpiritiia]  being,  aod 
it  has  its  prizes,  too.  For  inKtance,  the  condition  or 
law  of  a  peaceful  life  is  submission  to  the  laws  of 
meekness :  ^'  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  siiall  in- 
herit the  earth."  The  condition  of  the  Beatific  Vision 
is  a  pure  heart  and  life:  ''Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  To  the  impure,  €rod  m 
simply  invisible.  Tlie  condition  annexed  to  a  sense  of 
God's  presence  —  in  other  words,  that  without  which 
a  sense  of  God's  presence  cannot  be  —  is  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  Love :  "  If  we  love  one  anotlier,  God 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  Ilis  Love  is  perfected  in  us." 
The  condition  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  certainty  in 
truth  is  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  —  surrender  of 
private  will :  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
T  speak  of  myself." 

In  every  dei)artnicnt  of  knowledge,  therefore,  there 
is  an  appointed  "  organ,"  or  inslrunient  for  discovery 
of  its  specific  truth,  and  for  appropriating  it«  specific 
blessings.  In  the  world  of  sense,  the  empirical  intel- 
lect; in  that  world  the  Baconian  j)hilosophcr  is  su- 
preme. His  Novum  Oiganon  is  experience ;  he  knows 
by  experiment  of  touch,  sight,  &c.  The  rehgious  man 
may  not  contravene  his  assertions,  —  he  is  lord  iu  his 
own  province.  But  in  the  spiritual  world  the  "organ" 
of  the  scientific  man,  sensible  experience,  is -powerless^ 
If  the  chemist,  geologist,  physiologist,  come  back  from 
their  spheres  and  say.  Wo  find  in  the  laws  of  affinity, 
in  the  deposits  of  past  ages,  in  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  no  trace  nor  token  of  a  God,  I  simply 
reply,  I  never  expected  you  would.  Obedience  and 
self-aurrender  ia  the  Bole  organ  by  which  we  gain  a 
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towl«dg«  ftf  tiittt  which   cannot  bo  eeen  nor  feH. 

iya  hath  not  seen,  nor  etir  hoard."  ....  And  juet  aa 

f  copying  perpetually  a  muster  painter's  works  we 

(et  at  last  an  instinotivu  and  infiilliblti  power  of  rocog- 

is  totich,  so,  by  copying  and  doing  Ootl'a  wil!, 

B  recogniKo  what  is  Hifi, —  we  know  of  tho  t«nchiug, 

lether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  it  l)c  an  arbitmry 

'  ^Tentton  of  a  human  eeK 

2.  ObdervD  tho  nuiversality  of  the  law.     "  If  <mg 

man  will  do  His  will,  lio  nhall  know  of  the  doctrine, 

■  ■whether  it  bo  of  God,  or  whotlicr  I  Kpcak  of  myself." 

■fte  law  WBS  true  of  tho   Man  Clirist  Josns  Hims^ 

We  tells  US  it  is  tme  of  alt  other  men. 

'  '    In  God's  univeiBo  there  are  no  favoritos  of  heaven 

who  may  tnmflgress  the  laws  of   tho  universe   with 

impunity;   none  who  can  take  fire  in  tlie  hand   and 

not  bo  burnt;    no  enetiiies   of   heaven   who  if  they 

HOW  com  will  reap  nothing.     Tho  law  is  just  and  tni© 

to  all :  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  be  ajao 


via  Ood'B  spiritual  universe  tliere  are  no  favorites 
r  heaven  who  can  attain  knowledge  and  spiritml 
a  apart  from  oltcdience.  There  are  none  repro- 
I  by  Rn  otonial  docrve,  who  mn  surrender  self, 
j  in  nil  things  submit  to  God,  and  yet  fail  of  spirit- 
1  convictions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  rare,  partial 
pbndeflcenaion  of  God,  arbitrary  and  ctiuseless  which 
fcoa  knowledge  of  tho  Truth  to  flome,  and  shuts 
K  out  from  others;  but  a  vafit,  universal,  glorious 
law.  Tho  light  lightoth  ovory  man  that  oometh  into 
the  world.     "  If  any  man  will   do  His  vrill,  he  shall 


the  beAtity  of  Itiia  Hivine  (irrangement.    If  tli» 
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certainty  of  truth  depended  npon  tlie  proof  of  min^ 
cles,  prophecy,  or  the  discoveries  of  science,  then 
Truth  would  be  in  the  reach  chiefly  of  tliose  who  can 
weigh  evidence,  investigate  history  and  languages, 
study  by  experiment ;  whereas,  as  it  is,  "  The  meek  will 
He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  Ho  teach 
His  way."  —  "  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in 
the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  con- 
trite and  humble  spirit."  The  humblest  and  the  weak- 
est may  know  more  of  man,  of  moral  evil  and  of 
good,  by  a  single  act  of  charity,  or  a  prayer  of  self- 
surrender,  than  all  the  sages  can  teach ;  ay,  or  all  the 
theologians  can  dogmatize  upon. 

They  know  nothing,  perhaps,  these  humble  ones, 
of  evidence ;  but  they  are  sure  that  Christ  is  their 
Redeemer.  They  cannot  tell  what  matter  is ;  but  they 
know  that  they  arc  Spirits.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
argument  from  der^ign  ;  but  they  feel  God.  The  truths 
of  God  are  spiritually  discerned.  They  have  never 
learned  letters ;  but  they  have  reached  the  Truth  of 
Life. 

3.  Annexed  to  this  condition,  or  a  part  of  it,  is 
earnestness.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will."  Now, 
that  word  "  will "  is  not  the  will  of  the  future  tense, 
but  will  meaning  volition.  If  any  man  wills,  resolves, 
has  the  mind  to  do  the  will  of  God.  So,  then,  it  is 
not  a  chance,  fitful  obedience  that  leads  us  to  the 
Truth,  nor  an  obedience  paid  while  happiness  lasts 
and  no  longer,  —  but  an  obedience  rendered  in  entire* 
ness  and  in  earnest.  It  is  not  written,  If  any  man 
does  His  will,  —  but  if  any  man  has  the  spirit  and 
desire.     If  we  are  in  earnest  we  shall  f  ©rsevere,  liko 
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the  Syrophenician  woman,  eveu  though  the  ear  of  the 
univorse  aecm  duaf,  aud  Christ  himself  appear  to  bid 
us  back.  If  we  aro  not  In  oarni>Bt,  difficuitios  will  dis- 
coura^^e  us.  Becaiiso  will  Is  wiinting,  we  shall  bo 
oakiug^  still  iu  igDoiance  and  doubt,  What  is  tinith? 

All  this  will  seem  to  many  time  miespont.  They  go 
If  chnrch  because  it  Js  the  custom ;  all  Christiana  be- 
lieve it  is  the  established  religion.  But  there  are 
hours  —  aud  they  come  to  ua  all  at  some  period  of  Ufo 
or  other — when  the  hand  of  Mystery  seema  to  lio 
heavy  on  the  soul ;  when  some  lifj-shock  scatters  exist- 
eiice,  —  leaves  it  a  bhmk  and  dreary  waste  henceforth 
forover,  and  there  appears  nothing  of  hope  iu  all  the 
expanse  which  stretches  out,  except  that  ntorciful  gaf:e 
of  death  which  opens  at  the  end;  —  hours  when  tlie 
Benso  of  misplaced  or  ill-requited  affection,  the  feeling 
of  personal  worthlessness,  the  uncertainty  aud  meau- 
ncea  of  all  human  aims,  and  a  doubt  of  all  human  good 
nesB,  unSx  the  soul  from  all  its  old  moorings,  and  leave 
it  driiliDg,  drilling  over  the  vast  lu^nltude,  with  aa 
awful  seuse  of  solitariness.  Then  the  man  whose 
faith  rested  on  outward  Authority,  and  not  on  inward 
life,  will  find  it  give  way, —  the  authority  of  the  Priest; 
the  authority  of  the  Church;  or  merely  the  authority 
of  a  document  proved  by  miracles  and  backed  by 
prophecy  ;  the  soul, —  conscious  life  hereafter, —  God, 
—  will  be  an  awful  dosolata  Perhaps.  Well,  ni  such 
moments  you  doubt  all,  —  whether  Christianity  be 
true;  whether  Christ  was  man,  or  God,  or  a  beautiful 
fiiblc.  You  nsk  bitterly,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  What  is 
Troth?  In  such  an  hour  what  remains?  I  reply, 
Obedience.  Leave  those  Ihouglrta  for  the  present. 
Act;  be  raoKiful  aTid  gentle  —  boueBtj  force  yourself 
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to  abound  in  litUe  iervices ;  try  to  do  good  to  odien} 
be  trao  to  the  Daty  that  yon  know.  Th(U  must  be 
iij^t|  whatever  else  is  nncertain.  And  by  all  the  laws 
of  the  hnmah  heart,  by  the  word  of  God^  yon  shall  nol 
be  left  to  doubt.  Do  that  much  of  the  will  of  Ood 
which  is  plain  to  yon,  ^  Yon  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine^ whether  it  be  of  Ood.'' 


IX. 
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pMu  sBL  1-3. — "As  the  hart  puotetfa  after  the  iratn-toooka, 
panteth  my  k>u1  after  thcc,  0  Ood.     M;  eduI  thlrateth  Ibr  Oofl, 
th«  living  Qod;  wlieo  shotl  I  oomg  knd  appMr  bcfora  Sod  I    Uj  ttari 
h&Tc  been  107  meat  liny  aad  night,  irhils  th*f  ooBtiiinkllj  M)>bAt«lD«. 
Where  ie  tL;  Ood  T  " 

The  value  of  tlio  public  reading  of  the  Psalms,  is, 
tliat  thoy  express  for  ua  indirectly  those  deeper  feelr 
inga  which  there  woukl  be  a  sense  of  indelicacy  m 
expressing  directly. 

Example  of  Joseph:  asking  after  his  father,  and 
blessing  his  brolhcrs,  as  it  were  nnder  tlie  personality 
of  another. 

Tliero  are  fooliiigs  of  which  we  do  ntJt  spoiik  to 
each  other ;  they  lire  too  sacred  and  loo  dulieato.  Such 
are  most  of  our  feelings  to  God.  If  \vl>  do  speak  of* 
them,  they  lose  their  fragmnce,^  become  coan#o; 
iiiiy,  there  h  even  a  tense  of  indelicacy  and  expouure. 

Now,  (lie  Pfahns  afford  precisely  the  riglit  roliof  for 
this  feeUiig.  Wrapped  up  in  the  fonns  of  poetry  (metai 
phor^  (fee),  that  which  might  seem  exaggerated  is  os 
cused  by  those  who  do  not  feel  it;  whik»  thoy  who  do 
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oia  read  them,  appljing  thonii  wiihoat  the  BoqacioB 
of  uttering  their  own  feelings.  Hence  their  soothing 
power ;  and  hence,  while  other  poitions  of  Scripture 
may  become  obsolete,  they  remain  the  most  preciona 
parta  of  the  Old  Testament  For  the  heai*t  of  man  it 
the  same  in  all  ages. 

I'his  forty-second  Psahn  contains  the  utterance  of  a 
Borrow  of  which  men  rarely  speak.  There  is  a  grief 
worse  than  lack  of  bread  or  loss  of  friends ;  man  in 
former  times  called  it  spiritual  desertion.  But  at  times 
the  utterances  of  this  solitary  grief  are,  as  it  were, 
overheard,  as  in  this  Psalm.  Bead  verses  6-7.  And 
in  a  more  august  agony, ''  My  Ood,  my  God^  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 

L  Causes  of  David's  despondency. 
.    IL  The  consolation. 

1.  Causes  of  David's  despondency. 

1.  The  thirst  for  God.  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God, 
for  the  living  God;  when  shall  I  come  and  appear 
before  God?" 

There  is  a  desire  in  the  human  heart  best  described 
as  the  cravings  of  infinitude.  We  are  so  made  that 
nothing  which  has  limits  satisfies. 

Hence  the  sense  of  freedom  and  relief  which  comes 
from  all  tliat  suggests  the  idea  of  boimdlessncss,  —  the 
deep  sky,  the  dark  night,  the  endless  circle,  the  illimit- 
able ocean. 

Hence,  too,  our  dissatisfaction  with  all  that  is  or 
can  be  done.  Tliere  never  was  tlie  beauty  yet,  than 
which  we  could  not  conceive  something  more  beauti- 
fhl.  None  so  good  as  to  be  &ultless  in  our  eyes.  No 
d^ed  done  bv  us^  but  we  f«el  we  )mve  it  in  us  tg  do  i) 
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better.  The  heavona  are  not  oloaii  iii  our  Bigiit;  uud 
the  angeb  aro  chiirgod  with  folly. 

Thorefore,  to  never  rest  is  ttie  prioo  paid  for  our 
(^AtneBS.  Could  we  rest,  wo  must  bijuomo  tuimller  in 
ftotll.  Whoever  is  eatinfiud  with  wliat  he  duos  has 
renclted  his  cuhninaiiug  puiut — he  ^^■ill  progreafl  uo 
more.  Malt's  destiny  is  to  be  nut  dissutielied,  but  for- 
ever unsatiafiod. 

'  Infinite  goodness, —  a  beauty  beyond  wliat  uye  hath 
Bcou  or  heart  imagined,  a  jn^ticti  wbicb  i^liall  bave  uo 
fl»w,  and  a  rigbteousnoas  which  shall  biivo  no  blumibh, 
—  to  ornve  for  that,  is  to  be  "uthirat  for  God."    . 

2.  The  temporary  loss  of  the  eeuse  of  C^d's  persoiv 
nlity.     "  My  soul  is  athirst  for  the  living  Qod." 

Let  U8  Boaroh  our  own  exporionce.  What  wo  want 
i^,  we  shall  liud,  not  infiuitude,  but  a  boundloss  Uiie  , 

•t  to  feel  tliat  love  is  tbu  law  of  ibid  uuivurse,  hut  tu 
One  whose  noma  is  Lova. 

l¥or  else,  if  in  this  world  of  order  tbera  be  tio  One 

whose  bosom  that  order  is  centred,  and  of  whoso 
IJeing  iL  id  the  exproaaiou,— -in  this  world  of  maDifold 
contrivnncp,  no  Personal  Affection  which  gave  to  the 

I  as  their  trenihliug  tuDdernos*,  aud  to  thu  snow  its 
<ty, — then  order,  uirection,  contrivance,  wi(idom,aro 
y  horritlo  absti-aotions,  and  we  are  in  tho  dreary 
verae  alone, 
^oremortl  in  the  declaration  of  this  truth  was  the 
vish  rol'gion.  It  proclaimed  not,  "Lot  ua  medi- 
iUa  on  th(t  Adorable  light,  it  sliuil  giudu  our  iiitpl- 
loPtB,"  —  which  is  the  most  sacrtd  verae  of  the  Hindoo 
-Biiored  boutcs, — but  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  1  am  that  I 

rTn  tlutt  word,  I  am,  is  declared  Porsunulity ;  and 
utaina,  too,  in  tho  expression  Thus  aaitk,  the  real 
, * 
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idea  of  a  Revelation,  namely,  the  voluntary  approaoa 
of  the  Creator  to  the  creature. 

Accordingly,  these  Jewish  Psalms  are  remarkable 
for  that  personal  tenderness  towards  God,  —  those  out- 
bursts of  passionate,  individual  attachment  which  are 
in  every  page.  A  person  asking  and  giving  heart  foi 
heart,  —  inspiring  love,  because  feeling  it, — that  was 
the  Israelite's  Jehovah. 

Now,  distinguish  this  from  the  God  of  the  philoso 
pher,  and  the  God  of  the  mere  theologian. 

The  God  of  the  mere  theologian  is  scarcely  a  living 
God.  •  He  did  live  ;  but  for  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  we  are  credibly  informed  that  no  trace  of  His 
life  has  been  seen.  The  canon  is  closed.  The  proofs 
that  He  was  are  in  the  things  that  He  has  made,  and 
the  books  of  men  to  whom  He  spake ;  but  He  inspires 
and  works  wonders  no  more.  According  to  the  theo- 
logians. He  gives  us  proofs  of  design  instead  of  God 
—  doctrines  instead  of  the  life  indeed. 

Different,  too,  from  the  God  of  the  philosopher. 
The  tendency  of  philosophy  has  been  to  throw  back 
the  personal  Being  further  and  still  further  from  the 
time  when  every  branch  and  stream  was  believed  a 
living  Power,  to  the  period  when  "  principles  "  were 
substituted  for  this  belief;  then  "Laws;"  and  the 
philosopher's  God  is  a  law  into  which  all  other  laws 
are  resolvable. 

Quito  differently  to  this  speaks  the  Bible  of  God. 
Not  as  a  law  ;  but  as  the  Life  of  all  that  is  ;  the  Being 
who  feels  and  is  felt,  —  is  loved  and  loves  again  ;  feels 
my  heart  throb  into  His ;  counts  the  hairs  of  my  head; 
feeds  the  ravens,  and  clothes  the  lih'es  ;    hears  my 


prayers,  and  interprets  them  throngh  a  Spirit  whicli 
haa  nflBpity  with  my  spirit, 
'It  ia  B  dark  moment  when  tho  sense  of  that  person- 
is  lost ;  more  terrible  than  tho  donht  of  immor- 
iity.  For,  of  the  two,  —  eternity  \vithout  a  peraomil 
God,  or  God  for  seventy  years  without  immortality, — 
no  one  after  David's  henrt  would  hesitate:  "  Give  me 
God  for  life,  to  know  and  bo  known  by  Him."  No 
thought  is  more  hideous  than  that  of  an  etLmiity  with- 
out Him.  "  My  soul  is  athirst  for  God."  The  desira 
iti'  iimnortolity  is  second  to  the  desire  for  God, 

3.  The  taunts  of  scoffers,  "  As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  ray  soul  after  thee, 
O  God."  Now,  the  hart  here  spoken  of  is  the  hart 
fannted,  at  bay,  the  big  tears  rolling  from  his  eyes, 
and  the  moisture  standing  black  upon  his  side.  Let 
UB  see  what  the  persecution  was.  "  Where  is  now  thy 
God?" — ver,  3.  This  is  ever  the  way  in  religions  per- 
plexity :  the  un sympathizing  world  tannts  or  misunder- 
ids,  lu  spiritual  grief,  they  ask,  Why  is  be  not  like 
lers?  In  bereavement,  thoy  call  yonr  deep  sorrow 
ilief.  In  misfortune,  they  comfort  you,  like  Job's 
friends,  by  calling  it  a  visitation.  Or,  like  the  barbari- 
ans at  Melita,  when  the  viper  fastened  on  Paul's  hand, 
no  doubt  they  call  you  au  hifidcl,  though  yonr  soul  ho 
crying  after  God.  Hpecially  in  that  dark  and  awful 
hour,  "  Eloi,  Eloi,"  He  called  on  God ;  they  said,  "  Let 
he ;  Jet  ua  see  whether  Eliaa  will  come  to  save  Him." 
'ow,  thin  18  sharp  to  bear.  It  is  easy  to  say  Chrid- 
fortitude  should  be  superior  to  it.  But  in  dark- 
to  have  no  sympathy  —  when  the  soul  gropes  for 
i,  to  liavo  the  hand  of  man  relax  its  grasp?  For* 
lies,  small  ns  they  lire,  drive  the  noble  war-horae 
18 
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mad ;  therefore,  David  says,  '^  as  a  sword  in  my  bonea  ^ 
(Ter.  10).  Now,  observe,  thia  feeling  of  forsakenness 
is  no  proof  of  being  forsaken.  Mourning  after  an 
absent  God  is  an  evidence  of  love  as  strong  as  rejoic- 
ing in  a  present  one.  Nay,  further,  a  man  may  be 
more  decisively  the  servant  of  God  and  goodness 
while  doubting  His  existence,  and  in  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  crying  for  light,  than  whilu  resting  in  a  common 
creed,  and  coldly  serving  Ilim.  There  has  been  one, 
at  least,  whose  apparent  forsakenness,  and  whose  seem- 
ing  doubt,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  majesty  of  Faitli. 
"  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 

II.  David^s  consolation. 

1.  And  first,  in  hope  (see  ver.  5)  ;  distinguish 
between  iho/eelinys  of  faith  that  God  is  present,  and 
the  hojpe  of  faith  that  lie  will  be  so. 

There  are  times  when  a  dense  cloud  veils  the  sun- 
light; you  cannot  see  the  sun,  nor  feci  him.  Sensitive 
temperaments  feel  depression,  and  that  unaccountably 
and  irresistibly.  No  cflbrt  can  make  you  feel  Then 
you  hope.  Behuid  the  cloud  the  sun  is;  from  thence 
he  will  come  ;  the  day  drags  through,  the  darkest  and 
longest  night  ends  at  last.  Thus  we  bear  the  darkness 
and  the  otherwise  intolerable  cold,  and  many  a  sleep- 
less night.  It  does  not  sliine  now,  but  it  will.  So,  too, 
spiritually. 

There  arc  hours  in  which  physical  derangement 
darkens  the  windows  of  the  soul ;  days  in  which  shat- 
tered nerves  make  life  simply  endurance  ;  months  and 
years  in  wliicli  intellectual  diflSculties,  pressing  for 
solution,  shut  out  God.  Then  faith  must  bo  replaced 
by  hope.     "What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now;  but 
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thou  flhalt  know  hereafter."  Clondb  and  darknesu  are 
round  about  Him;  but  Eighteousnoaa  and  Trutli  art* 
tho  Labitation  of  Hia  tbroQo.  "  ily  aoul,  hopo  tlioii 
in  (lud;  fur  I  aliall  yet  praiso  Him,  wlio  ia  tlia  health 
ol'  my  couutonanca  and  my  God," 
.I.S.  Thid  bop<3  wod  in  God. 
|/rbe  miBtakii  we  makt-  la  to  look  for  a  sourco  of  voni- 

t  ill  ouraolvee:  fioif-coutemplatioii,  instead  of  gating 

WQ  God.  In  other  worda,  wo  look  for  comfort  j'lt;- 
leiaely  where  comtbrt  never  can  be, 
1  For,  first,  it  ia  impofisiblo  to  derive  coUEolation  from 
our  own  feelings,  becaase  of  tlitir  mutability ;  to-day 
wu  aru  weU,  and  oar  spiritual  cxporicnco,  parttiking  of 
tiieeo  ciroiimstAnceB,  is  brigiit;  but  to-morrow  some 
oatward  circiuastanccs  clmngo, —  tho  smi  dooa  not 
Bhiue,  or  Uis  wind  is  ohiU,  —  aud  we  are  low,  gloomyr 
and  Had,  Then,  if  our  bopea  were  unreasonably  ele. 
vulod,  thoy  will  now  ba  unreagooably  deproased ;  and 
so  our  experience  becomes  flux  and  rotius,  obb  and 
flow,  like  the  sea,  that  c-mbleui  of  iuetability. 

Next,  it  is  impossible  to  got  comfort  from  our  own 
acts;  for,  though  acta  are  the  test  of  character,  yet  in 
a  tow  state  no  man  can  judge  justly  of  hia  own  acts. 
Tliey  aBaumo  a  darkness  of  hue  which  is  roiflectcd  on 
tham  by  the  eye  that  cant«mplHtos  tliom.  It  would  be 
well  for  all  men  to  remember  tluit  sinners  cannot  judge 
of  sin,  —  least  of  ail  can  we  cstimtite  our  own  sin. 

Bosidea,  wu  lose  timo  in  remorse.  I  have  sinned. — 
WoU  —  by  the  grace  of  God  1  must  endeavor  to  do 
bettor  fwr  the  future.  But  if  I  mourn  for  it  overmuch, 
nil  to^ay,  refusing  to  bo  comforted,  to-morrow  I  sball 
have  tci  mourn  the  waited  to-day;  and  tliat  again  will 
b«  the  Rubjeot  of  another  fit  of  remorse. 
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In  the  wilderness,  had  the  children  of  Israel,  instead 
of  gazing  on  the  serpent,  looked  down  on  their  own 
wounds,  to  watch  the  process  of  the  granulation  of 
the  flesh,  and  see  how  deep  the  wound  was,  and 
whether  it  was  healing  slowly  or  fast,  cure  would  have 
been  impossible :  their  only  chance  was  to  look  off  the 
wounds.  Just  so,  when,  giving  up  this  hopeless  and 
sickening  work  of  sell*  inspection,  and  turning  from 
ourselves  in  Christian  sel^blivion,  we  gaze  on  Qod^ 
then  first  the  chance  of  consolation  dawns. 

He  is  not  affected  by  our  mutability ;  our  changes 
do  not  alter  Him.  When  we  are  restless.  He  remaiitB 
serene  and  calm ;  when  we  are  low,  selfish,  mean,  or 
dispirited,  He  is  still  the  unalterable  I  AM — the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  in  whom  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning.  What  God  is  in 
Himself — not  what  we  may  chance  to  feel  Him  in  this 
or  that  moment  to  be — that  is  our  hope.  "  My  soul, 
*  hope  thou  in  OodJ^ 


X. 

[Prcaobed  April  8,  IBfil,] 

FAITH    OF    THE    CKNTURION. 

Iait.  vUL  10,  — ■■  Wheu  J«Bus  hwrd  it,  ha  mRrrdlcd,  utd  m14  to  tbMi 
tliM  Ibltowcd,  Verit7  I  «s/  nolo  joa,  I  buT*  iwt  (buiid  ao  grrat  lUUi, 
tio,  not  In  IsneL" 

tTHAT  upon  which  the  Soil  of  God  fastened  aa  wo^ 
If  of  admiration  waa  not  the  centarion's  benevolence, 
iJt  his  pergevoranco,  but  his  faith.  Aud  bo  gpe&ka 
tb«  whole  New  Testament,  giving  a  special  dignity  to 
faith.  By  faith  we  are  justified.  By  iaith  man  re- 
moves mountaiua  of  difficulty.  Aa  the  Divineat  attri- 
butu  in  the  heart  of  God  is  Love,  and  the  mightiest, 
because  the  most  human,  principle  in  tho  breast  of 
man  is  Faith,  Love  is  heaven,  Faith  is  that  which 
appropriates  heaven. 

Faith  is  a  theological  term,  raroly  used   in  other 

matters.     Hence  itn  meaning  is  obscured.     But  faith 

i«   no   Btraugo,   now,   peculiar  power,   supeniatu rally 

infused   by  Chritttiauity ;  but   the   same   principle   by 

UicL  we  live  from  day  to  day —  one  of  the  cummon- 

1  our  daily  life. 

f^e  trngt  our  senses;  and  that  though  they  oftea 

deceive  us.     We  trust  men ;  a  battle  must  often  be 

rieked  on  the  intclligeace  of  a  spy.     A  merchant  conj. 

IS*  (1«) 
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mits  his  ships,  with  all  liis  fortunes  on  board,  to  a  hired 
captain,  whose  temptations  are  enormous.  Without 
this  principle  society  could  not  hold  together  for  a  day. 
It  would  be  a  sand-heap. 

Such,  too,  is  religious  faith.  We  trust  on  probabili- 
ties; and  this  though  probabilities  often  are  against 
us.  Wo  cannot  prove  God's  existence.  The  bahuace 
of  probabilities,  scientifically  speaking,  arc  nearly 
equal  for  a  living  Person  or  a  lifeless  Cause ;  Immor- 
tality, &c.,  in  the  same  way.  But  Faith  throws  its 
own  convictions  into  the  scale,  and  decides  the  pre-' 
ponderance. 

Faith,  then,  is  that  which,  when  probabilities  are 
equal,  ventures  on  God^s  side  and  on  the  side  of  right^ 
on  the  guarantee  of  a  somethmg  within  w^hich  makes 
the  thing  seem  true  because  loved. 

So  defined  by  St.  Paul :  "  Fuith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen."  The 
hope  is  the  ground. 

I.  The  faith  which  was  commended. 

II.  The  causes  of  the  commendation. 

I.  The  faith  which  was  commended. 

1.  Evidence  of  its  existence :  his  tenderness  to  his 
servant. 

Of  course  this  good  act  might  have  existed  separate 
from  religion.  Romans  were  benevolent  to  their  do- 
mestics ages  before  this  law  had  been  enacted  egii- 
lating  the  relationship  between  patron  and  client. 

But  we  are  forbidden  to  view  it  so,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  he  was  a  proselyte.  Morality  is  not  religion, 
but  it  is  ennobled  and  made  more  delicate  by  religion. 

How?    By  instinct  you  may  be  kuid  to  dependants. 
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Bat,  if  it  be  only  by  instinct,  it  is  but  the  samo  kind 
of  tenderness  yon  show  to  your  hound  or  horae.  Dia. 
belief  in  God,  and  Right,  and  Immortahty,  degmdea 
the  niua  you  are  kind  to,  to  tho  love!  of  the  beast  you 
fool  for.  Both  are  mortal,  and  for  both  your  kindness 
^Ib  finite  and  poor. 

^  But  the  moment  Faith  comes,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
'  tilings  infinite,  it  tJtrows  aomothing  of  its  own  jufiui< 
todo  on  the  persons  loved  by  the  man  of  f.utb,  upon 
his  affections  and  bis  acts,  —  it  raises  them. 

Consequently  you  find  the  centurion  "  building  Syu* 
ngogues,"  "  caring  for  our  (that  is,  the  Jewish)  nation," 
as  the  Repository  of  the  Truth,  —  tending  his  ser- 
vants. And  this  last,  observe,  approximated  bis  mural 
goodness  to  the  Christian  standard ;  for  therein  does 
Christianity  differ  from  mere  religiousness,  that  it  is 
lOt  a  worship  of  the  high,  but  a  lifting  up  of  the  low, 
fc-not  hero-worship,  but  Divino  condescension. 
^  Thus,  tlien,  was  his  kindhness  an  evidence  of  his 

2.  His  humility :  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thon 
inldest  come  under  my  roof." 

'ow,  Christ  does  not  call  this  humility,  though  it 
homility.     Ho  says,  I  have  not  found  so  great 
Let  as  see  why.    How  is  humbleness  the  result 
o?,  or  rather  identical  with.  Faith  ? 

Faith  is  trust.  Trust  is  dependence  on  another, — 
the  spirit  which  ia  opposite  to  iudependunce,  or  tnut 
self.  Hence,  where  tho  spirit  of  proud  independ- 
is,  fikith  is  not. 
ow,  ob&erve  how  this  differs  from  our  ordinary  and 
modem  modes  of  thinking.  The  first  tiling  taught  a 
yonug  man  is  that  Ito  must  be  iudependent.    Quit? 
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right,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  to  owe  nd 
man  anything;  to  resolve  to  get  his  own  livings  and 
not  be  beholden  to  charity,  which  fosters  idleness ;  to 
depend  on  his  own  exertions,  and  not  on  patronage  or 
connection.  But  what  is  commonly  meant  by  inde- 
]«eiulonco  is  to  rejoice  at  being  bound  by  no  ties  to 
other  human  beings ;  to  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  will 
except  our  own ;  to  be  isolated  and  unconnected  by 
any  feeling  of  intercommunion  or  dependence ;  a  spirit 
whose  very  life  is  jealousy  and  suspicion;  which  in 
politics  is  revolutionism,  and  in  religion  atheism.  This 
is  the  opposite  of  Christianity,  and  the  opposite  of  the 
Christian  freedom  whose  name  it  usurps.  For  true 
freedom  is  to  be  emancipated  from  all  false  lords,  in 
order  to  owe  allegiance  to  all  true  lords ;  to  be  free 
from  the  slavery  of  all  lusts,  so  as  voluntarily  to  serve 
God  and  Right.     Faith  alone  frees. 

And  this  was  the  freedom  of  the  Centurion  —  that 
ho  chose  his  master.  He  was  not  fixwning  on  the  Em- 
peror at  Rome ;  nor  courting  the  immoral  ruler  at  Cses- 
area,  who  had  titles  and  places  to  give  away ;  but  he 
bent  in  lowliest  homage  of  heart  before  the  Holy  One. 
His  freedom  was  the  freedom  of  uncoerced  and  vol- 
untary dependence,  —  the  freedom  and  humility  of 
Faith. 

3.  His  belief  in  an  invisible,  living  will.  "Speak 
the  word  only."  Remark  how  different  this  is  from  a 
reliance  on  the  influence  of  the  senses.  He  asked  not 
the  presence  of  Christ,  but  simply  an  exertion  of  his 
will.  He  looked  not,  like  a  physician,  to  the  operation 
of  unerring  laws,  or  the  result  of  the  contact  of  mat- 
ter with  matter.  He  believed  in  Him  who  is  the  Life 
indeed.    He  felt  that  the  Cause  of  Causes  is  a  Person. 


■  Henoe  tio  conld  tniat  the  living  Will   out  of  sight 
Tliia  ia  the  higlicst  fui-m  of  faith. 
Ilore,  Lowever,  I  observe : 

Tlio  Centuriou  learnoii  tiiis  through  hig  own  profes- 
sion. "  I  am  11  man  under  jiuthority,  having  eoldierB 
under  me."  The  argument  mn  thus:  I,  by  the  com- 
mand of  will,  obtain  the  obeditiuce  of  my  dependante ; 
th(.ti,  by  will,  the  obodionce  of  thtue;  sickuesB  aud 
health  aro  thy  flervanta. 

Kvidently  he  looked  upon  this  universe  with  a  boI- 
dier'a  eye  ;  ho  could  not  look  otherwise.  To  him  this 
world  was  a  mighty  camp  of  Living  Forces  in  which 
authority  was  paramounL  Trained  iu  obodienco  to 
military  law,  accustomed  to  render  prompt  suhmiaaion 
tu  those  above  him,  and  to  exact  it  from  thoae  below 
Uiio,  he  read  Law  everywhere ;  and  law  to  him  moant 
aothing,  unless  it  meant  the  expression  of  a  Porsoutd 
It  was  this  traiaing  through  whioh  Faith  took 
Ibrm. 

»  The  Apostle  Paul  teUi  iis  that  the  invisible  things  ot 
1  from  tiio  Creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  aeon ; 
I,  we  may  add,  from  everi/  part  of  tho  creation  of 
»  world,  "Tho  heavoua  declare  tho  glory  of  God;" 
fc  BO  also  does  tho  battorcup  aud  the  raindrop. 
|i!rhe  inviaible  things  of  God  from  life  are  clearly 
Ufa  j  aud,  we  may  add,  from  every  departinont  of  life, 
ia  uo  profession,  no  trade,  no  human  occa- 
Itton,  wliich  does  not  in  ita  own  way  educate  for 

h  Tbe  soldier,  through  Law,  read  a  personal  will ;  and 
iLinight,  &om  the  same  profession,  in  Uie  unity  of  an 
py,  madu  a  Hving  and  orgauiKed  unity  by  the  vari- 
^f)f  its  piirts,  Iiave  read  the  principio  of  God's  and 
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the  Church's  unity,  through  the  opportunities  that  prt^ 
fession  affords  for  self-control,  for  generous  deeds. 
When  the  Gospel  was  first  announced  on  earth,  it  was 
proclaimed  to  the  shepherds  and  Magians  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  their  modes  of  life. 

Shepherds,  like  sailors,  are  accustomed  to  hear  a 
Bupernatural  Power  in  the  sounds  of  the  air,  in  tne 
moaning  of  the  night-winds,  in  the  sighing  of  the 
storm;  to  see  a  more  than  mortal  life  in  the  clouds 
that  wreathe  around  the  headland.  Such  men,  brought 
up  among  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  are  pro- 
verbially superstitious.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
.  the  intimation  came  to  them,  as  it  were,  on  the  winds 
in  the  melodies  of  the  air :  "  a  multitude  of  the  heav- 
enly host  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward 
men." 

But  the  Magians,  being  astrologers,  accustomed  to 
read  the  secrets  of  Life  and  Death  in  the  clear  starlit 
skies  of  Persia,  are  conducted  by  a  meteor. 

Each  in  his  own  way ;  each  in  his  own  profession ; 
each  through  that  little  spot  of  the  universe  given  to 
him.  For  not  only  is  God  everywhere,  but  all  of  God 
is  in  every  point.  Not  His  wisdom  here,  and  His  good- 
ness there;  the  whole  truth  may  be  read,  if  we  had 
eyes,  and  heart,  and  time  enough,  in  the  laws  of  a 
daisy's  growth.  God's  Beauty,  His  Love,  His  Unity  ; 
nay,  if  you  observe  how  each  atom  exists,  not  for  ftself 
alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  every  other  atom  in  the  uni- 
verse, in  that  atom  or  daisy  you  may  read  the  law  of 
the  Cross  itself.  The  crawling  of  a  beetle  before  now 
has  taught  perseverance,  and  led  to  a  crown.  The 
little  moss,  brought  close  to  ^  traveller'^  eye  m  i^ii 
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African  deBert,  who  had  lain  down  to  die,  roused  him 
to  feith  in  that  Love  which  had  bo  curiously  arranged 
the  minute  fibres  of  a  thing  so  email,  to  be  seen  once 
and  but  once  by  a  human  eye,  mid  carried  him,  like 
Elijah  of  old,  in  fho  strength  of  that  heavenly  repast, 
ajournoy  of  forty  days  and  forty  nights  to  the  sour^ea 
«f  the  Nile;  yet  who  could  have  suspected  divinity  in 
I  beetle,  or  theology  in  a  moss  'I 

f^SL.  The  caoBQB  of  the  astonishment, 
t'fhe  reasons  why  he  marvelled  may  be  reduced  ua- 
r  two  heads. 
.  The  Centurion  was  a  Gentile;  therefore  unlikely 
ft  know  revealed  truth. 

I  2.  A  soldier,  and  therefore  exposed  to  recklessness, 
idleness,  and  sensuality,  which  are  the  temptations 
r  that  profession.  But  he  turned  his  loss  to  glorious 
lin. 

"The  Saviour's  comment,  therefore,  contained  the 
advantage  of  disadvantages,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
advanta^a.  The  former,  "  Many  shall  come  from  the 
eiist  and  the  we»t,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
i»i)d  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
latter,  "The  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  bo  cast  out 
into  outer  darkness;  there  Bhall  bo  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth." 

There  are  spirits  which  are  crushed  by  difficulties; 
otliors  would  gain  strength  from  them.  The  greatest 
men  have  been  those  who  have  cut  their  way  to  success 
through  difficulties.  And  such  have  been  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  art  and  science ;  such  too  of  religion. 
AIoseH,  Elijah,  Abraham,  the  Baptist,  the  giants  of  both 
Testaments,  were  not  men  nurtured  in  the  hothouse  of 
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religious  advantages.  Many  a  man  would  have  dona 
good  if  be  had  not  a  superabundance  of  the  means  of 
doing  it.  Many  a  spiritual  giant  is  buried  under  mouiv 
tains  of  gold. 

Understand,  therefore,  the  real  amount  of  advantage 
which  there  is  in  religious  privileges.  Necessary, 
especially  for  the  feeble,  as  crutches  are  necessary ; 
but,  Hko  crutches,  they  often  enfeeble  the  strong.  For 
every  advantage  which  facilitates  performance  and 
supersedes  toil,  a  corresponding  price  is  paid  in  loss. 
Civilization  gives  us  telescopes  and  microscopes ;  but 
it  takes  away  the  unerring  acuteness  with  which  the 
savage  reads  the  track  of  man  and  beast  upon  the 
ground  at  his  feet ;  it  gives  us  scientific  surgery,  and 
impairs  the  health  which  made  surgery  superfluous. 

So,  ask  you  where  the  place  of  religious  might  is? 
Not  the  place  of  religious .  privileges,  —  not  where 
prayers  are  daily,  and  .sacraments  monthly,  —  not 
whore  sermons  are  so  abundant  as  to  pall  upon  the 
pampered  taste ;  but  on  the  hill-side  with  the  Cove- 
nanter; in  the  wilderness  with  John  the  Baptist;  in 
our  own  dependencies  where  the  liturgy  is  rarely 
hoard,  and  Christian  friends  meet  at  the  end  of  months ; 
there,  amidst  manifold  disadvantages,  when  the  soul  is 
thrown  upon  itself,  a  few  kindred  spirits.  And  God, 
grow  up  tliose  heroes  of  faith,  like  the  Centurion, 
whose  firm  conviction  wins  admiration  even  from  the 
Son  of  God  ITimsclf. 

Lastly,  Sec  how  this  incident  testifies  to  the  perfect 
Humanity  of  Christ.  The  Saviour  "  marvelled ;  "  that 
wonder  was  no  fictitious  semblance  of  admiration. 
It  waa  real  genuine  wonder.  lie  had  not  expected  to 
find  such  faith.    The  Son  of  God  increased  in  wisdom 
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as  well  as  stature.  He  knew  more  at  thirty  than  at 
twoDty.  There  were  things  He  knew  at  twenty  whicU 
He  had  uot  known  before.  In  the  last  year  of  Hla  life, 
Ho  went  to  the  fig-tree  expecting  to  find  fruit,  and  was 
di.'^ippoiutcd.  In  uU  matters  of  Eternal  tnith  —  prin- 
ciples, which  are  not  measured  by  more  or  less  true — 
His  knowledge  was  absoluta;  but  it  would  seem  thtit 
in  matters  of  earthly  fact,  which  are  modified  by  time 
and  ^lume,  His  knowludge  was  like  ours,  more  or  leas 
dependent  upon  experience. 

Now,  we  forget  this, — we  are  shookod  nt  the  thonght 
of  the  partial  ignorance  of  Ciirist,  as  if  it  were  irrev- 
erence to  think  it;  we  shrink  from  believing  tliat  He 
really  felt  the  force  of  temptation,  or  tlmt  the  For- 
Bakonness  on  the  Cross  and  the  raomontary  donbt  have 
parallels  in  our  Jiumaii  life.  In  otlicr  words,  we  make 
tliat  Piviuo  Life  a  mere  mimic  representation  of  griefs 
that  were  not  real,  and  surprisuti  that  were  feigned, 
and  Eorruws  that  were  theatrical. 

But  thus  wo  lose  the  Saviour.  For  it  is  well  to 
know  that  He  was  Divine ;  still,  if  we  lose  tliiit  truth, 
wo  tihould  still  have  a  God  in  heaven.  But  if  there 
haft  been  on  this  earth  no  real,  perfect  human  life,  hu 
Love  tliat  never  cooled,  no  Faitli  that  never  fiilled, 
which  may  shine  as  a  loadstar  across  tho  darkness  of 

r  osporienco,  a  Light  to  light  amidst  all  convit-tionn 

Eour  own  moaimcss  and  nil  suspicions  of  othorii'  IJttlu- 

-  why,  wo  may  have  a  Boligion,  but  wo  have  not 

bhristianlty.  Fur,  if  ^v^^  lose  Him  aa  a  Brother,  wo 
tot  feel  Him  an  a  Saviour. 


XI. 

[Pretohed  Jalj  V,  1851.] 

THB    RESTORATION   OF  THE   ERRING- 

Qal,  yi.  1,  2.  —  **  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  'fiialt,  ye  y/rhleh 
are  spiritual  restore  snch  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  ooiisi«l- 
•ring  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.  Bear  ye  one  another's  bur- 
dens, and  80  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  for  our  Christian 
society  if  wo  could  contemplate  sin  from  the  same 
point  of  view  from  which  Christ  and  His  apostles 
saw  it.  But  in  this  matter  society  is  ever  oscillat- 
ing between  two  extremes  —  undue  laxity  and  undue 
severity. 

In  one  age  of  the  Church, —  the  days  of  Donatism, 
for  instance, — men  refuse  the  grace  of  repentance  to 
those  who  have  erred;  holding  that  baptismal  privi- 
leges once  forfeited  cannot  be  got  back  —  that  for  a 
single  distinct  lapse  there  is  no  restoration. 

In  another  age,  the  Church,  having  found  out  its 
error,  and  discovered  the  danger  of  setting  up  an 
impossible  standard,  begins  to  confer  periodical  absoln- 
tions  and  plenary  indulgences,  until  sin,  easily  forgiven, 
is  as  easily  committed. 

And  so  too  with  societies  and  legislatures.  In  one 
period  Puritanism  is   dominant,  and  morale  severe. 

(168) 
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ire  are  no  biduII  faults.     The  statute-book  is  defiled 

Ith  the  red  mark  of  blood,  set  opposite  iDDumerable 
Til ia demeanors.  In  an  age  still  earlier,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  ^vild  animal  is  punished  like  the  murder 
(if  a  man.  Then,  in  another  period,  we  have  such  a 
medley  of  sentiments  and  sickliness  that  we  Lave  lost 
n^l  our  bearings,  and  caunot  tell  what  is  vice  and  what 
is  goodness.  Charity  and  toleration  degenerate  into 
that  feeble  dreaminess  which  refuses  to  be  roused  by 
stem  views  of  life. 

This  contrast,  too,  may  exist  in  the  same  age, 
iiay,  in  the  same  individual.  One  man  gifted  with 
talent,  or  privileged  by  rank,  outrages  all  decency : 
the  world  smiles,  calls  it  eccentricity,  forgives,  and 
ia  very  merciful  and  tolerant.  Then,  some  one,  un* 
ebielded  by  these  advantages,  indorsed  neither  by 
wealth  nor  birth,  sins,  —  not  to  one-tenth,  nor  one  ten- 
ttiousandth  part  of  tho  same  extent :  society  is  seized 
with  a  virtuous  indignation — rises  up  in  wrath  — 
aska  what  is  to  become  of  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity if  these  things  are  committed;  and  protects 
its  proprietors  by  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  tho  offender, 

tting  off  tho  bridge  behind  him  against  hh  return 
!ver. 

Kow,  tho  Divine  Character  of  the  New  Tostameat, 
i«  shown  in  nothing  more  signally  than  in  the  stable 
grouud  from  which  it  views  this  matter,  in  compari- 
son with  the  shifting  and  uncertain  stimd rug-point 
from  whence  the  world  sees  it.  It  says,  never  retracts 
ing  nor  bating,  "  The  wagea  of  sin  is  death."  It 
speaks  sternly, with  no  weak  sentiment,  "Go  and  ain 
nt-  more,  leat  a  worse  thing  happen  unto  thee,"  Bat, 
then  it  accepts  every  excuse,  admits  every  palliatJon; 
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lookfl  upon  this  world  of  temptation  and  theae  firaQ 
human  hearts  of  onrs,  not  from  the  cell  of  a  monk,  or 
the  study  of  a  recluse,  but  in  a  large,  real  way ;  accepts 
the  existence  of  sin  as  a  fact,  without  affecting  to  be 
shocked  or  startled ;  assumes  that  it  must  need^  bo 
that  offences  come,  and  deals  with  them  in  a  lar|{0, 
noble  way,  as  the  results  of  a  disease,  which  must  bo 
mot,  should  be  cured,  and  can. 

I.  The  Christian  view  of  other  men's  sins. 

II.  The  Christian  power  of  restoration. 

1.  The  first  thing  noticeable  in  the  apostle's  view  of 
sin  is,  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  if  it  might  be  somotimos 
the  result  of  a  surprise  —  "  If  a  man  be  overtaken  in 
a  fault.''  In  the  original,  anticipated,  taken  suddenly 
in  front.  As  if  circumstances  had  been  beforehand 
with  the  man ;  as  if  sin,  supposed  to  be  left  far  behind, 
liad  on  a  sudden  got  in  front,  tripped  him  up,  or  led 
liim  into  ambush. 

All  sins  are  not  of  this  character.  There  are  some 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  bent  of  our 
disposition  ;  and  the  opportunity  of  committing  them 
was  only  the  first  occasion  for  manifesting  what  was 
in  the  heart;  so  that,  if  tliey  had  not  boon  committed 
then,  they  probably  would  or  must  have  been  at  some 
other  time,  and  looking  back  to  tliem  wo  have  no  right 
tc  lay  the  blame  on  circumstances,  —  wc  are  to  accept 
the  j^enalty  as  a  severe  warning  meant  to  show  what 
was  in  our  hearts. 

There  are  other  sins,  of  a  different  character.  It 
seems  as  if  it  were  not  in  us  to  commit  them.  TLc^ 
were,  so  to  speak,  unnatural  to  as,  You  were  goiiij 
quietly  on  your  way,  thinking  no  evil :  suddenly  tempt 
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itfaui,  for  which  yon  were  not  preparer!,  pi-eaented 
Itoelf,  aaii,  befuro  you  knew  wliero  you  were  you  wura 
ID  the  duHt,  fatlon. 

Ad,  tor  iuatnnoe,  when  a  queetion  ia  suddouty  pat  ta 
aiDdii  which  never  ought  to  have  boon  put,  touohiug 
a  Mcret  of  hill  own  or  nnotlior'ia.  Uiid  ho  the  pros- 
ntco  of  tnhid  or  cidroitnesa,  he  might  tuia  it  (isidu,  oi 
refuae  to  reply.  But,  boiog  unpropured  and  ocoostad 
Huddonly,  ho  Bays  Iiastily  tliat  which  ia  irrecoiicilabJa 
with  strict  truth ;  then,  to  subataotitvte  and  Dial<o  it 
look  probttble,  luiBreprosoRta  or  iiivouts  Momothin^  ciso; 
and  BO  he  luis  woven  round  hiuisclf  a  mesh  which  will 
entanglo  Ids  conscience  througli  many  a  weary  day  and 

ISMiy  a  eloepleaB  night. 
^  It  is  shocking,  dnnbtless,  to  allow  oureelvoB  ovon  tn 
Mnut  that  tiiit>  IB  puHsiblo  ;  yet  no  one  knowing  linman 
natnre  from  men,  and  not  from  boolcs,  will  deny  thnt 
this  miglit  Lioi'all  even  a  bravo  and  true  roan.  St.  I'oter 
was  both  ;  yot  this  was  his  history.  In  a  crowd,  sud- 
46ti1y,  tho  question  was  put  directly. — "This  man  alsu 
B  witli  Jesus  of  NaKiroth."'  Then  a  provariciiti&n  — 
Mr'Ho ;  and  yet  another,    Thia  was  a  sin  of  surpriao.  Ho 

I  overtaken  in  a  fault. 

UfJ  Every  ono  of  us  admits  Ihfl  truth  of  this  in  his  own 

Looking  back   to   past   life,  ho  fools  that   Iho 

hrora  which  have  most  terribly  dote'-rainod   his  dors- 

f  were  tlie  residt  of  mistake.     Inexixirienco,  a  ha»ty 

mmise,  excess  of  trust,  incaution,  nay,  uvtm  a  g«Ler< 

0«8   devotion,  liavo   been   I'oarfully,  and,  ae  it  seems 

tn  nn,  inadequately  chastised.     Thoro  may   bo   somo 

^OBdoo  tundemess  to  ourselves  when  w»  thus  ] 

k  past ;  fttlU,  a  great  part  of  such  extenuation  is  oiUjr 
btioe. 
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Now  the  Bible  simply  requires  that  we  shouUI 
judge  others  by  the  same  rule  by  which  we  judge 
ourselves.  The  law  of  Christ  demands  that  what  we 
f  lead  in  our  own  case,  we  should  admit  in  the  caae  of 
others.  Believe  that  in  this  or  that  case,  which  you 
judge  so  harshly,  the  heart  in  its  deeps  did  not  con* 
sent  to  sin,  nor  by  preference  love  what  is  hateful ; 
simply  admit  that  such  an  one  may  have  been  over- 
taken in  a  feult.     This  is  the  large  law  of  Charity. 

1.  Again,  the  apostle  considers  fault  as  that  which 
has  left  a  burden  on  the  erring  spirit.  "  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens." 

For  we  cannot  say  to  the  laws  of  God,  I  was  over* 
taken.  We  live  under  stern  and  unrelenting  laws, 
which  permit  no  excuse  and  never  hear  of  a  surprise. 
They  never  send  a  man  who  has  failed  once  back  to 
try  a  second  chance.  There  is  no  room  for  a  mistake. 
You  play  against  them  for  your  life,  and  they  exact 
the  penalty  inexorably:  "Every  man  must  bear  his 
own  burden."  Every  law  has  its  own  appropriate 
penalty ;  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  often  the  sever- 
est penalty  seems  set  against  the  smallest  -transgrea- 
sion  ;  we  suffer  more  for  our  vices  than  our  crimes ; 
we  pay  dearer  for  our  imprudences  than  even  for  our 
deliberate  wickedness. 

Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  closely.  One  bur- 
den laid  on  fault  is  that  chain  of  entanglement  which 
seems  to  drag  down  to  fresh  sins.  One  step  necessi- 
tates many  others.  One  fault  leads  to  another,  and 
crime  to  crime.  The  soul  gravitates  downward 
beneath  its  burden.  It  was  profound  knowledge 
indeed  which  prophetically  refused  to   limit  Peter's 
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itm  to  once.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  tlieo  ....  thou  abalt 
dmy  Me  thrice." 

We  will  try  to  describe  that  sense  of  buideo.  A 
fenlt  has  the  power  eometimcs  of  disturtin^  life  till  all 
aeetns  hideous  and  uiiiialurat.  A  man  who  hag  left  hia 
proper  nature,  and  seems  compelled  to  say  and  do 
tilings  unnatural  and  in  fulse  show,  who  has  thus 
become  untrue  to  himself,  —  to  him  life  and  the  whole 
vniveree  becomes  unli-ue.  He  c;m  grasp  nothing,  be 
does  not  stand  on  fact,  —  he  is  living  as  in  n  dream,^ 
lumsclf  a  dream.  All  is  ghastly,  unreal,  spectral.  A 
burden  is  on  him  as  of  a  nightmare.  He  moves  about 
in  nothingness  and  shadowii  as  if  ha  were  not.  Hia 
own  existence  swiftly  passing  might  eeem  a  phantom 
life,  wenj  it  not  for  the  corroding  pang  of  anguish  in 
Ilia  80ut ;  for  that,  at  least,  is  real  I 
M*  '8.  Add  to  thie,  the  burden  of  the  heart  weighing  on 

Pit  baa  been  truly  said  that  the  human  heart  is  like 
the  millstone,  which,  if  there  be  wheat  beneath  it,  will 
grind  to  purposes  of  health ;  if  not,  will  grind  still,  at 
the  will  of  the  wild  wind,  but  on  itself.  So  does  tho 
heart  wear  out  itaelf  against  its  own  thought.  One 
6xed  idea,  —  one  remembrance,  and  no  other,  —  ono 
stHtionary,  wearhig  anguish.  This  is  remorse,  passing 
into   despair;    itself   the   goad   to    fresh   and   wilder 

The  worst  of  such  a  burden  is,  that  it  keeps  d^wn 
ihe  soul  from  good. 

Many  an  ethereal  spirit,  which  might  have  climbed 
tho  heights  of  holiness,  and  breathed  the  rare  and 
difficult  air  of  tho  mountain-top,  where  the  heavenlieat 
ipiritatility  alone  cud  live,  ia  weighed  tlowii  hy  migh 
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a  burden  to  the  level  of  the  lowest.  If  yon  knom 
such  an  one,  mark  his  history,  —  without  restoration^ 
his  career  is  done.  That  soul  will  not  grow  hence- 
forth. 

8.  The  burden  of  a  secret. 

Some  here  know  the  weight  of  an  uncommunicated 
sin.  They  know  how  it  lies  like  ice  upon  the  heart 
They  know  how  dreadful  a  thing  the  sense  of  hypoo 
risy  is ;  the  knowledge  of  inward  depravity,  while  all 
without  looks  pure  as  snow  to  men. 

How  heavy  this  weight  may  be,  we  gather  from 
these  indications.  First,  from  this  strange  psychologi- 
cal fact !  A  man  with  a  guilty  secret  will  tell  out  the 
tale  of  his  crimes  as  under  tlie  personality  of  another; 
a  mysterious  necessity  seems  to  force  him  to  give  it 
utterance.  As  in  the  old  fable  of  him  who  breathed 
out  his  weighty  secret  to  the  reeds:  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  that  mur* 
dercr,  wlio,  from  the  richness  of  his  gifts  and  tho 
enormity  of  his  crime,  is  almost  a  historical  personage, 
who,  having  become  a  teacher  of  youth,  was  in  the 
habit  of  narrating  to  his  pupils  the  anecdote  of  his 
crime,  with  all  the  circumstantial  particularity  of  fact; 
but,  all  the  while,  under  the  guise  of  a  pretended 
dream.  Such  men  tread  forever  on  the  very  verge 
of  a  confession ;  they  seem  to  take  a  fearful  pleasure 
in  talking  of  tlio  guilt, — as  if  tho  licart  could  not  bear 
its  own  burden,  but  must  give  it  outness. 

Again,  it  is  evidenced  by  the  attempt  to  get  relief 
in  profuse  and  general  acknowledgments  of  guilt. 
They  adopt  the  language  of  religion ;  they  call  them* 
selves  vile  dust  and*  miserable  sinners.  The  world 
takes  generally  what  they  mean    particularly.    But 
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l»y  get  no  relief — tliey  only  doceive  themselveB;  for 
key  have  turned  tho  truth  itsoif  into  it  fukuhoodf 
asiDg  troe  words  which  tiiey  know  convoy  a  I'idaa  im* 
preseion,  and  getting  praiso  for  humility  instead  of 
patiishmcnt  lor  guiU.  They  liavu  wtoii  itll  tho  effort, 
and  Buffered  .nil  the  l"^og,  which  it  would  Iiava  cost 
them  tc  gi}t  roftl  lehef;  ftoj  thoy  hnvo  uot  got  it,  end 
(he  burden  unacknowledged  remains  a  burden  utill, 

The  third  indication  we  have  of  the  heavinoss  of 
Uiia  burilcn  is  the  commonness  of  the  longing  for  cod- 
feseion.  None  but  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  oan  esti- 
mate this;  he  only,  who,  looking  round  his  oongregft- 
tion,  can  point  to  person  after  poi-son  whose  wild  tald 
of  giiiltor  sorrow  he  is  cognizant  of;  who  can  remein* 
her  how  ollen  similar  griefs  woro  trembling  upon  lipa 
which  did  not  unburden  tliemeelvoe;  whose  heart) 
being  the  receptacle  of  the  anguish  of  many,  can 
jndgD  what  is  in  liumtin  hearts; — ho  niono  onn  ^atimate 
bow  mucb  there  is  of  sin  end  crinio  lying  with  th» 
weight  and  agony  of  concealment  on  the  Bpirits  of  oUr 
brethren. 

Burden  4.  —  An  intnitlvo  consoioasnoBS  of  the  hid- 
Pjlwi  Bins  of  others'  hearts. 

^Hl  To  two  states  of  soul  it  ia  given  to  detect  the  prea* 
^^pce  of  evil;  Rl^itcB  the  opposite  of  each  other  — 
^Hptoocence  and  guilt. 

^n  It  was  predicted  of  the  Saviour  while  yet  a  ohild, 
IKtot  by  Him  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  nhould  bo 
revealed.  The  fulfilment  of  this  was  the  history  of  his 
life.  He  went  through  the  world,  by  lIis  innfttd 
pimty,  detecting  the  presence  of  evil,  m  IIo  Ucteotod 
he  touch  of  her  who  touched  His  garment  in  tb« 
ird. 
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Men,  supposed  spotless  before,  fell  down  befoie  nioii 
crying,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0 
Lord  I "  This  in  a  lower  degree  is  true  all  innocence. 
You  would  think  that  one  who  can  deeply  read  the 
human  heart  and  track  its  windings  must  be  him 
self  deeply  experienced  in  evil.  But  it  is  not  so ;  at 
least,  not  always.  Purity  can  detect  the  presence  of 
the  evil  which  it  does  not  understand,  just  as  the  dovCi 
which  has  never  seen  a  hawk,  trembles  at  its  pres* 
once ;  and  just  as  a  horse  rears  uneasily  when  the  wild 
beast  unknown  and  new  is  near,  so  innocence  under* 
stands,  yet  understands  not  the  meaning  of  the  unholy 
look,  the  guilty  tone,  the  sinful  manner.  It  shudders 
and  shrinks  from  it,  by  a  power  given  to  it  like  that 
which  God  has  conferred  on  tlie  unreasoning  mimosa. 
Sin  gives  the  same  power ;  but  diflferently.  Innocence 
apprehends  the  approach  of  evil,  by  the  instinctive  tact 
of  contrast;  guilt,  by  the  instinctive  consciousness 
of  similarity.  It  is  the  profound  truth  conUiined  in 
the  history  of  the  Fall.  The  eyes  are  opened ;  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  has  come.  The  soul 
knows  its  own  nakedness ;  but  it  knows  also  the  naked- 
ness of  all  other  souls  which  have  sinned  after  th^ 
similitude  of  its  own  sin. 

Very  marvellous  is  tliat  test-power  of  guilt ;  it  is  vain 
1o  think  of  eluding  its  fine  capacity  of  penetration. 
Intimations  of  evil  are  perceived  and  noted,  when  to 
other  eyes  all  seems  pure.  The  dropping  of  an  eyo, 
the  shunning  of  a  subject,  the  tremulousness  of  a 
tone,  the  peculiarity  of  a  subterfuge,  will  tell  the 
tale.  These  are  tendencies  like  mine,  and  there  is  a 
spirit  conscious  as  my  own  is  conscious. 

'J'his  drec^dful  burden  the  Scriptures  call  the  ki^owl* 
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f  good  and  ovil.     Can  we  not  all  remember  the 
ueiit  sense  of  happiuess  which  wo   had   whuu  all 

i  innocent  —  wlion  crime  was  tbo  tale  of  soma  £ir 
tact  hemiBphere,  ami  tlio  guilt  wt:  lieiird  of  wiia  not 
Kjetod  in  tlio  hourta  of  the  beings  around  us  ?  And 
3  not  recollect,  too,  how  by  our  own  sin,  or  tho 
mnco  of  others'  eiu,  there  came  a  aomethiiig 
uch  bung  the  heavens  with  Bliame  and  guUt,  and 
n  around  seemed  laden  with  evil?  This  is  the  worst 
burden  that  cornea  ffom  trunsgression :  loss  of  faith  ia 
human  goodness ;  the  being  sentenced  to  go  tlirougU 
'  haunted  with  a  presence  from  which  we  cannot 
Kape ;  the  presence  of  Evil  in  tlte  hearts  of  uU  tluvt 
B  approach. 

.  The  Christian  power  of  restoration :  "  Ye  which 
ritual,  restore  such  an  one." 
Firet,  then,  rcstonifiou  U  possible.     That  is  a  Chris- 
n  ^ct.     Moralists  Iiave  taught  us  what  sin  is  ^  they 
ae  explained  how  it  twincn  itself  into  habit;    Lhey 
shown    us   its    inoflaceublo    character.     It  was 
wrved    for    Cliristinuity  to    speak  of  restoration. 
I,  and  Christ  only,  has  revealed  that  he  who  has 
3  may  be  restored,  and  made  pure  and  clean  aud 

ugaiii. 

ofti.  however,  observe  that  this  restoration  ia  ao 

■Dpltslied  by  men.     Caumitivoly,  of  course,  and  im- 

niatvly,  restoration  is  the  work  of  Christ  and  of 

[fJie  Spirit.      Mcdiatdy  and  instrumentally,  it  ia 

[idforlt  of  men.     "Brethren, ....  restore  such  lut 

God  Iiaa  given  to  man  the  power  of  elevating 

I  brother-man.      Fie   haa   conferred  on  His  Church 

■  power  (.f  tlie  koys  tn  bind  and  loose.     "  WboBeso* 
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ever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ;  and  whoBesoevar 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  It  is,  thereforO|  in 
the  power  of  man,  by  his  conduct,  to  restore  hia 
brother,  or  to  hinder  his  restomtion.  He  may  loose 
him  from  his  sins,  or  retain  their  power  upon  his 
soul. 

Now,  the  words  of  the  text  confine  us  to  two  modes 
in  which  this  is  done :  by  sympathy,  and  by  forgive- 
ness.    "  Bear  ye  one  another^s  burdens." 

1.  Sympathy.  We  Protestants  have  one  unvarying 
sneer  ready  for  the  system  of  the  Romish  confessional 
They  confess,  we  say,  for  the  sake  of  absolution,  that 
absolved  they  may  sin  again.  A  shallow,  superficial 
sneer,  as  all  sneers  are.  In  that  craving  of  the  heart 
which  gives  the  system  of  the  Confessional  it€  dan- 
gerous power,  there  is  something  far  more  profound 
than  any  sneer  can  fathom.  It  is  not  the  desire  to 
sin  again  that  makes  men  long  to  unburden  their 
consciences  ;  but  it  is  tho  yearning  to  be  true,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  even  of  the  most  depraved  hearts, 
—  to  appear  what  they  are,  and  to  lead  a  false  life  no 
longer ;  and,  besides,  the  desire  of  sympathy.  For 
this  comes  out  of  that  dreadful  sense  of  lonelinc^d 
which  is  the  result  of  sinning :  the  heart  severed  from 
God  feels  severed  from  all  other  hearts ;  goes  alone, 
as  if  it  had  neitlier  part  nor  lot  with  other  men,  itself 
a  sliadow  among  shadows.  And  its  craving  is  for  sym- 
pathy ;  it  wants  some  human  heart  to  know  what  it 
feels.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  laden  hearts 
around  us  are  crying.  Come  and  bear  my  burden  with 
me ;  and  observe  here,  the  apostle  says,  "  Bear  ye  one 
another^s  burdens."  Nor  let  tlie  priest  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  all :  that  were  most  unjust.     Why  should  tho 
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priest's  heart  be  the  commoii  roceptacle  of  bU  tke 
oriines  and  wickedness  of  a  congregHtiou  ?  "  Sear  ye 
one  another's  burdens." 

2.  By  forgivingness.  There  in  a  truth  in  the  doc- 
trine of  absolution.  God  has  given  to  niau  the  power 
to  absolve  his  brother,  and  so  restore  him  to  Himself, 
The  forgiveness  of  luan  is  an  echo  and  an  earnest  of 
God's  forgiveness.  He  whom  society  has  restored 
realii:es  the  possibility  of  restoration  to  God's  tavor. 
Even  the  mercifuJuess  of  one  good  man  sounds  like  a 
voice  of  pardon  from  heaven ;  just  as  tlio  power  aud 
the  exclusion  of  nion  sound  like  a  knell  of  hopeless- 
oess,  and  do  actually  bind  the  sin  upon  the  soul.  The 
man  whom  society  will  not  forgive  nor  restore  la 
driven  into  recklessness.  This  is  the  true  Christian 
doctrine  of  absolution,  as  expounded  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  2  Cor.  ii.  7-10.  The  degrading  power  of  sever- 
ity, the  restoring  powwr  of  pardon,  vested  in  the  Chris- 
tian community,  the  voice  of  the  minister  being  but 
the  voice  of  them. 

Now,  then,  lot  us  inquire  into  the  Christianity  of  onr 
society.  Restoration  is  the  essential  work  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Gospel  is  the  declaration  of  God's  sym* 
pathy  and  God's  pardon.  In  thoso  two  particulars, 
then,  what  is  our  right  to  be  called  a  Christian  com- 
munity ? 

Suppose  that  a  man  ie  overtaken  in  a  iault.  What 
does  he  or  what  shall  ho  do?  Shall  he  retain  it  no- 
acknowledged,  and  go  through  lite  a  falso  man?  God 
forbid  I  Shall  he  then  acknowledge  it  to  Ilia  brethren, 
that  they  by  sympathy  and  merciful  cnution  may  re- 
store him?  Well,  but  is  it  not  certain  that  it  is  ex- 
actly frcm  those  to  whom  the  name  of  brethren  mon 
16 
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peculiarly  beloxigs  that  he  will  not  receiye  aaiistmoat 
Oan  a  man  in  mental  doubt  go  to  the  membeiB  of  the 
Bame  religious  communion,  or  does  he  not  know  that 
they  precisely  are  the  ones  who  will  frown  upon  his 
doubtSi  ajid  proclaim  his  sins  ?  Or,  will  a  olergynuu 
unburden  his  mind  to  his  bretliren  in  the  ministry? 
Are  they  not,  in  their  official  rigor,  the  least  oapobla 
of  largely  understanding  him  ?  If  a  woman  be  o?er* 
taken  in  a  &ult,  will  she  tell  it  to  a  sister-woman  ?  Oti 
does  she  not  feel,  instinctively,  that  her  sister-womaa 
is  ever  the  most  harsh,  the  most  severe,  and  the  moat 
ferocious  judge  ? 

Well,  you  sneer  at  the  confessional ;  you  complain 
that  mistaken  ministers  of  tho  Church  of  England  aro 
restoring  it  amongst  us.  But  who  are  they  that  aro 
forcing  on  tho  confessional?  Who  drive  laden  and 
broken  hearts  to  pour  out  their  long  pont-up  sorrows 
into  any  ear  that  will  receive  them  ?  I  say  it  is  we  t 
we,  by  our  uacharittibleness ;  we,  by  our  want  of  sym- 
pathy and  unmerciful  behavior ;  we,  by  the  unohris- 
tian  way  in  which  wo  break  do>vn  the  bridge  behind 
tiie  penitent,  and  say,  On,  on  in  sin, -^  there  is  no 
returning. 

Finally,  tlio  apostle  tells  tho  spirit  in  which  this  ia  to 
be  done,  and  OHsigns  u  motive  for  tho  doiug  it.  The 
mode  is  "  in  tho  spirit  of  meekness."  For  Satan  can* 
not  oast  out  Satan ;  sin  cannot  drive  out  sin.  For 
instance,  my  anger  cannot  drive  out  another  man's 
covetousnesB ;  my  petulance  or  sneer  cannot  expel 
another's  extravagance.  The  meekness  of  Christ  alono 
has  power.  The  charity  which  desires  another's  good^ 
umb  above  his  well-being — that  alone  succeeds  in  th* 
work  of  restoratiou. 
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The  motive  is,  "  coosidering  thyself,  lest  thou  &lao 
be  tempted."  For  sin  is  the  result  of  inclinatioii,  or 
veakness,  combined  with  opportuuity.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  degree,  the  offspring  of  circumstances.  Go 
to  the  hulks,  the  jail,  tlie  jienitcntiary,  the  penal  col- 
ony,—  BtatiaticB  will  almost  mark  out  for  you  before- 
hand  tJie  classes  which  hnve  furnished  tlio  iumatoR, 
and  the  exact  proportion  of  the  delinquency  of  each 
class.  Yon  will  not  fmd  the  wealthy  there,  nor  the 
noble,  nor  those  guarded  by  the  feuces  of  social  life ; 
bob  the  poor,  and  the  uneducated,  and  the  frail,  aod  the 
defenceless.  Can  you  gravely  surmise  that  tWs  reg- 
ular tabulation  depends  upon  the  superior  virtue  of 
gue  class,  compared  with  others?  Or, must  you  adtnlt 
the  minority,  at  least,  of  those  who  have  not  fallen, 
iofe  because  they  wore  not  tempted  7  Well,  then, 
ten  St.  Paul  says,  "  considering  thyself,  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted,"  it  is  as  if  he  had  written :  Proud 
lliorisee  of  a  man,  complacent  in  thine  integrity,  who 
tlumkest  Qod  tbat  thou  art  not  as  other  men  are,  ex- 
tortioners, unjust,  dec,  hast  thou  gone  through  tlie 
terrible  ordeal,  and  come  off  with  unscathed  virtue? 
rj  tut  tliou  in  all  these  points  simply  untried  ?  Proud 
of  a  woman,  who  passest  by  an  erring  sieter 
a  liaughty  look  of  conscious  superiority,  dost 
in  know  wiuit  temptation  is,  ^^'ith  stjung  fueling  and 
ituring  opportunity?  Shall  the  ricitcut  crystid 
licb  stiiudH  on  tlio  table  of  the  wealtliy  tnaa,  pro- 
from  dust  and  injury,  boatit  Uiat  it  has  escaped 
flaws,  and  tlie  cracks,  and  the  fractures,  which  the 
len  jar  lias  sustained,  esposod  aud  subjected  to 
and  general  uses?  O  man  or  woman  I  thou 
10  wouldst  be  a  Pharisee,  consider,  0,  "  consider  tliy 
last  thou  also  be  tempted." 


XII. 

i 
(Pr«aohod  CbriBtmM  Day,  1851.] 

•  - 

CHRIST    THE    SON. 

L  i.  — "  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  «paka 
in  time  past  unto  the  others  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  la«l  da^ 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." 

Two  critical  remarks. 

1.  "Sundry  times,"  —  more  literally,  sundry  por- 
tions, sections  —  not  of  time,  but  of  the  matter  of  the 
revelation.  God  gave  His  revelation  in  parts,  piece- 
meal, as  you  teach  a  child  to  spell  a  word,  —  letter  by 
letter,  syllable  by  syllable, —  adding  all  at  last  together, 
God  had  a  Word  to  spell — His  own  Name.  By  degrees 
He  did  it.  At  last  it  came  entire.  The  Word  was 
made  Flesh. 

2.  "  His  Son, "  —  more  correctly,  "  a  Son  "  —  for  this 
is  the  very  argument.  Not  that  God  now  spoke  by 
Christ,  but  that,  whereas  once  by  prophets,  now  by  a 
Son.     The  filial  dispensation  was  the  last. 

This  epistle  was  addressed  to  Christians  on  the 
verge  of  apostasy.  See  those  passages :  "  It  is  impos- 
sible for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of 
€k)d,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  thejr 
■ball  &U  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance; 

(172) 
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seeing  they  crucify  to  themselvea  the  Son  of  God 
nlresii,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame."  —  "Cast  not 
awny  your  couEJeoce." — "  AVe  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ,  if  we  hold  the  begiuning  of  our  coulidoQuo 
steadfast  unlo  the  end." 

Observe  what  the  danger  was.  Christianity  had 
disappointed  them,  —  they  liad  not  found  in  it  the  rest 
they  anticipated.  They  looked  back  to  the  Judfiiam 
they  had  le{l,  and  saw  a  splendid  tomplc-service,  a 
line  of  priests,  a  risible  temple  wituef^ing  of  God'a 
presence,  a  religion  which  was  unquestionably  fer- 
tile in  prophets  and  martyrs.  Tliey  saw  these  preten- 
sions, and  wavered. 

But  tills  was  all  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  The  Jew- 
ish earth  and  heavens  —  that  is,  the  Jewish  Common- 
wealth and  Church  —  were  doomed,  and  about  to  pass 
away.  The  writer  of  tliis  epistle  felt  that  their  hour 
was  come,  —  see  chap.  xii.  26,  27,  —  and  if  their  re- 
ligion rested  on  nothing  butter  than  this,  he  knew  that 
in  tfie  crash  reUgion  itself  would  go.  To  return  to 
Judaism  was  to  go  down  to  atheism  and  despair. 

Reaiion  alleged  —  they  had  contented  thcmselvee 
with  a  superficial  view  of  Christianity;  they  had  not 
Bflcn  how  it  was  interwoven  with  all  their  own  history, 
and  how  it  alone  explained  that  history. 

Therefore  in  this  epistle  the  writer  labors  to  show 
that  Christianity  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Idea  latent 
in  Judaism;  that  from  the  eartieitt  times  and  in  every 
tustitutiun,  it  was  implied.  In  the  monarchy,  in 
prophets,  in  sabbatli-days,  in  psahns,  in  the  prioBt- 
hood,  and    in    temple-services,   Christianity   lay   coa< 

Eed ;  and  tho  dispensation  of  a  Son  was  the  realiza^ 
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who  adhered  to  Christ,  was  the  true  Jew,  and  to  apo«« 
tatize  from  Christianity  was  really  to  apostatize  irom 
true  Judaism. 

I  am  to  show,  then,  that  the  manifostation  of  God 
through  a  kSoii  was  implied*,  not  realized,  in  the  earlier 
dispensation. 

"  Sundry  portions  '^  of  this  Truth  are  instanced  in 
tlie  ^pistlo.  The  mediatorial  dispensation  of  Moses  — 
the  gift  of  Canaan  —  the  Sabbath,  &c.  At  present  I 
select  these: 

I.  The  preparatory  Dispensation. 

IL  The  filial  and  final  Dispensation. 

I.  Implied,  not  fulfilled,  in  the  kingly  oflSce.  Three 
Psalms  are  quoted,  all  referring  to  kingship.  In  Psalm 
2d,  it  was  plain  that  the  true  idea  of  a  king  was  only 
fulfilled  in  one  who  was  a  Son  of  God.  The  Jewish 
king  was  king  only  so  far  as  ho  held  from  God;  as  His 
image,  the  representative  of  the  Fountain  of  Law  and 
Majesty. 

"  To  Him  God  hath  said.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  Thee." 

The  45th  Psalm  is  a  bridal  hymn,  composed  on  the 
marriage  of  a  Jewish  king.  Startling  language  is 
addressed  to  him.  He  is  called  God,  Lord.  —  "Thy 
throne,  0  Oodj  is  for  ever  and  over."  The  bride  is 
invited  to  worship  him  as  it  were  a  God :  —  "  He  is  tl\y 
Lord,  and  worship  thou  him."  No  one  is  surprised  at 
this  who  remembers  that  Moses  was  said  to  be  made  a 
God  to  Aaron.  Yet  it  is  startling,  almost  blasphemous, 
unless  there  be  a  deeper  meaning  implied  — the  divine 
character  of  the  real  king. 

In  the  110th  Psalm  a  new  idea  is  added*    The  tirm 
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kiDg  must  be  a  prieet.  —  "  ThoTi  art  a  priest  forever, 
ailer  the  order  of  Melchizedek."  This  was  uddresaed 
to  tlie  Jewish  king;  but  it  implied  tliat  the  idoaJ  kiog, 
of  whicb  he  was  for  the  time  the  representative,  more 
or  less  truly,  is  one  who  at  the  same  time  eustaiDs  the 
highest  religious  charaoter  and  the  highest  executive 
aathority. 

Again,  David  was  emphaticall/  the  type  of  the 
Jewish  regal  idea.  David  is  scarcely  a  personage,  so 
entirely  does  he  pass  in  Jewish  forms  of  thought  iuto 
an  ideal  Sovereign,  —  "the  euro  mercies  of  David." 
David  ia  the  .name  therefore  for  the  David  which  was 
to  be.  Now,  David  was  a  wanderer,  kingly  still,  ruling 
men  and  gaining  adherents  by  force  of  inward  royalty. 
TliUH  in  the  Jewish  mind  the  kingly  office  disengaged 
itself  from  outward  pomp  and  hereditary  right,  as  mere 
Etccideiits,  and  became  a  porsonal  reality.  The  king 
was  an  idea. 

Further  still.  The  epistle  extends  this  idea  to  man. 
The  psalm  had  ascribed  (Ps.  viii.  6)  kingly  qualities  and 
rulo  to  manhood  —  nile  over  the  creation.  Thus  the 
idea  of  a  king  belonged  properly  to  humanity ;  to  the 
Jewish  king,  as  the  representative  of  humanity. 
•  Yet  even  in  collective  humanity  the  royal  character 
is  not  realized.  —  "  We  see  not,"  says  the  epistle,  "  all 
things  as  yet  put  under  him  "  —  man. 

Collect,  then,  these  notions.  The  true  king  of  men 
is  a  Son  of  God ;  one  who  ia  to  his  fellow-men  God 
and  Lord,  as  the  Jewish  bride  was  to  feel  her  royal 
husband  to  bo  to  her;  one  who  is  a  priest;  one  who 
aiay  be  poor  and  esilcd,  yet  not  less  royal. 

Say,  then,  whence  is  this  idea  fulfillod  by  Judaism? 
To  which  of  the  Jewieli  kings  cau  it  be  applied,  exocjit 
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with  infinite  exaggeration?  To  David?  Why,  ibi 
Redeemer  shows  the  insnperable  difficulty  of  this*-^ 
"  How,  then,  doth  David  in  spirit  call  hitn,"  —  that  i% 
the  king  of  whom  he  was  writing,  —  "  Lord,  sayings  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand| 
until  I  make  thy  onemios  thy  footstool  ?  " 

David,  writing  of  himself,  yet  speaks  there  iu  thtt 
third  person,  projecting  himself  outward  as  an  object 
of  contemplation,  an  idea. 

Is  it  fulfilled  in  the  human  race  ?  — "  We  see  not 
yet  all  things  put  under  him."  Then  the  writ-er  goes 
on :  —  "  But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower 
than  tiio  angols  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor;  that  He  by  the  grace  of  God  should 
taste  death  for  every  man."  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
alone  all  those  fragments,  these  sundry  portions  of  the 
revealed  Idea  of  Royalty,  met. 

II.  Christianity  was  implied  in  the  race  of  prophets. 

The  second  class  of  quotations  refer  to  the  prophets' 
life  and  history.  (Heb.  ii.  11-14.)  Psalm  xxii,22; 
Psalm  xviii.  2 ;  Isaiah  xii.  2  ;  Isaiah  viii.  18. 

Remember  what  the  prophets  wore.  *  They  were  not 
merely  predictors  of-  the  future.  Nothing  destroys 
the  true  conception  of  the  prophets'  oflice  more  than 
those  popular  books  in  which  their  mission  is  certified 
by  curious  coincidences.  For  example,  if  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  Babylon  shall  be  a  desolation,  the  haunt 
of  wild  beasts,  <fcc.,  then  some  traveller  has  seen  a  lion 
standing  on  Birs  Nimroud;  or,  if  the  fisherman  is  to 
dry  his  nets  on  Tyre,  simply  expressing  its  destruction 
thereby,  the  commentator  is  not  easy  till  he  finds  that 
a  net  has  been  actually  seen  drying  on  a  rook.     But 
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tniB  18  to  degrade  the  prophetic  otBoe  to  a.  level  with 
Egyptian  palmistry ;  to  make  the  prophet  like  an 
astrologer,  or  a  gypsy  fortnno-teller,  —  one  who  can 
predict  dcBtiiiios  and  draw  boioBcopos.  But,  in  truth, 
the  first  ollice  of  the  prophet  woa  with  the  present. 
Ho  reud  £ternftl  rrinciploB  benouth  Ihe  preeoiit  luui 
tho  transitory  ;  and  in  duiiig  thin,  of  courae,  ho  proph 
esied  the  futaro  —  fur  a  principle  trua  to-day  ia  true  for* 
eyor.  But  thiu  was,  so  to  speak,  aa  acoident  of  liia 
office  —  not  its  osBential  feature.  If,  for  iudtanoe,  he 
read  iu  the  voluptuousnoes  of  Babylon  tho  secret  of 
Babylon's  decay,  be  also  niad  by  anticipation  the 
doom  of  Oorintli,  London,  al!  cities  in  Baliyluu'a  state  ] 
or,  if  Jerusalera'a  fall  was  predicted,  iu  it  all  nuub  judg. 
meat-comings  were  foreaeon ;  and  the  liLiignage  U  triia 
of  the  full  of  the  world,  as  truly,  or  luora  so,  UiW 
that  of  Jerusuleni.  A  philosopher  saying  in  tlio  pres- 
ont  tenso  tho  law  by  which  couots  move,  predict*,  all 
possible  oometary  movements. 

Now,  tJio  prophet's  life  almost  tnore  than  bis  words 

wa«  predictive.     Tho  writer  of  the  opisUe  lays  down 

a  great  priiiciple  respecting  tho  prophet  (ii.  11): — • 

*Botb  be  that  ennetiGcth  and  tbey  who  are  sanotifiod 

«11  of  oue."     It  was  the  very*conditiou  of  his  inspi- 

lioD  that  lie  should  be  one  with  tho  people,  ^u  fat 
from  making  him  suporhuman,  it  made  him  more  man 
He  felt  with  moro  oxqai><ite  seiisitivoness  all  that  bo 
longs  to  m»n,  else  be  could  not  have  been  a  propluit 
IHb  insight  into  things  was  the  result  of  that  vorj 
wcnkuoBS,  aensitivencss,  and  sasceptibility,  so  tri^m 
blingiy  alive.  He  burned  with  tlioir  thoughlB,  and 
ezpresned  thorn.  Ho  was  obliged  by  the  very  senni- 
of  his    humanity    to    have  u  mors  eoUr? 
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dependence  and  a  more  perfect  sympathy  tfaan  other 
men.  The  sanctifying  prophet  was  one  with  those 
whom  he  sanctified.  Hence  he  uses  those  expressiooa 
quoted  from  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms  above. 

He  was  more  man,  just  because  more  divine,  — 
more  a  son  of  man,  because  more  a  Son  of  Ood.  He 
was  peculiarly  the  suflFering  Israelite ;  his  counte- 
nance marred  more  than  the  sons  of  men.  Hence,  .we 
are  told  the  prophets  searched  "  what,  or  what  manner 
of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did 
signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."     (1  Peter 

i.  11.) 

Observe,  it  was  a  spirit  in  them,  their  own  lives  wit- 
nessing mysteriously  of  what  the  Perfect  Humanity 
must  be  suffering. 

Thus,  especially,  Isaiah  liii.,  spoken  originally  of  the 
Jewish  nation ;  of  the  prophet  as  peculiarly  the  Israel- 
ite ;  no  wonder  the  eunuch  asked  Philip,  in  perplexity, 
"  Of  whom  doth  the  prophet  say  this?  —  of  himself,  or 
some  other  man  ?  "  The  truth  is,  he  said  it  of  himself, 
but  prophetically  of  humanity ;  true  of  him,  most  true 
of  the  Highest  Humanity. 

Here,  then,  was  a  n^w  "  portion  "  of  the  revelation. 
The  prophet  rebuked  the  king,  often  opposed  the 
priest,  but  was  one  with  the  people.  "  He  that  sano« 
tifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one." 

If,  then.  One  had  come  claiming  to  be  the  Prophet 
of  the  Race,  and  was  a  Sufferer,  claiming  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  and  yet  peculiarly  man ;  the  son  of  man ;  the 
«on  of  man  just  because  the  Son  of  God  ;  more  Divine 
because  more  human;  —  then  this  was  only  what  the 
ifl^ole  raoe  of  Je>yisb  propl^ets  should  have  prepared 
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them  for.  Qod  had  spoken  by  the  prophets.  That 
God  had  now  spoken  by  a  Son  in  whom  the  idea  of 
the  True  prophet  was  realized  in  its  entirenesa. 

III.  The  Priesthood  continued  this  idea  latent.  Tlie 
writer  saw  three  elements  in  the  priestly  idea.  1.  That 
be  should  be  orduincd  for  men  in  things  pertjiiuing  to 
Qod.  2.  That  he  should  ofTer  gifts  and  sacrifices. 
3.  That  he  should  be  called  by  Qod,  not  be  a  mere  self- 
assert  or. 

1.  Ordained  for  men.  Remark  hore  the  trne  idea 
contained  in  Judaism,  and  its  difference  from  the 
Heathen  notions.  In  Ifeatbenisin  the  priest  was  of  a 
different  Itace;  separate  from  his  fellows.  Id  Judaism 
he  was  ordained  for  men ;  their  representative ;  cod- 
stiluted  in  their  behalf.  The  Jewish  priest  represented 
the  holiness  of  the  nation;  he  went  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  showing  it.  But  this  great  idea  was  only  iu^ 
plied,  not  fulfilled,  in  the  Jewish  priest.  He  was  only 
by  a  fiction  the  representative  of  holiness.  Holy  hs 
was  not.  lie  only  entered  into  a  fictitious  holy  of 
holies.  If  the  idea  were  to  he  ever  real,  it  must  be  in 
One  who  should  ho  actually  what  the  Jewish  priest 
was  by  a  figment,  and  who  should  carry  out  humanity 
into  the  real  lloly  of  Holies,  —  the  presence  of  Qod; 
thus  becoming  our  inviaible  and  Eternal  Priest- 

Xext,  it  was  implied  that  his  call  must  be  Divine. 
Unt  (in  the  llOtli  Psalm)  a  higher  call  is  intimated 
than  that  Divine  call  which  was  made  to  the  Aaroiiio 
priesthood  by  a  regular  succession,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  epistlo,  "  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment." 
Melchizudflck'e  call  is  spoken  of.  The  king  is  called  b 
priest  after  his  order.     Not  a  derived  or  hereditary 
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prf«8thood)  not  one  tranimfasibte,  beginning  afad' 
fag  in  hinuselfy «--  Heb.  vii.  1  to  S.  A  prie^ooA;  ik 
other  words,  of  character,  of  inward  ri^t]  a'  callia- 
temal,  hence  more  Divine ;  or,  as  tho  writer  calls  it^  a 
priest  ^' after  the  power  of  an  endless  lifb."  Thiii'%a8 
the  Idea  for  whioh  the  Jewish  psalms  themselveiB  otigtt 
to  have  prepared  the  Jew. 

2.  Again,  the  priests  oSbred  gifts  and  saciiiflloeii 
Distingoish.  Oifts  were  thank-offerings ;  flrst-iraitt  of 
harvest,  vintage,  &c.,  a  man's  best ;  testimonials  of  i^ 
finite  gratefhlnesi,  and  expressions  of  it  Bat  eaoriflbes 
were  different :  they  implied  a  sense  of  unworthineH) 
that  sense  which  confliots  with  the  idea  of  any  right  to 
offer  gifts. 

Now,  the  Jewish  Scriptures  thenflielves  had  ex- 
plained  this  subject,  and  this  instinctive  feeling  of 
unworthiness  for  which  sacrifice  found  an  expression. 
Prophets  and  Psalmists  had  felt  that  no  sacrifice  was 
perfect  whioh  did  not  reach  the  conscience  (Ps.  li.  16, 
17),  for  instance;  also,  Heb.  x.  8  to  12.  No  language 
oould  more  oleariy  show  that  the  spiritual  Jew  discerned 
that  entire  surrender  to  the  Divine  Will  is  the  only  per* 
feet  Sacrifice,  the  ground  of  all  sacrifices,  and  that 
whioh  alone  imparts  to  it  a  significance.    Not  sacrifice 

"  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God." 

Thai  is  the  sacrifice  which  God  -wills. 

I  say  it  firmly  —  all  other  notions  of  sacrifice  are 
fidse.  Whatsoever  introduces  the  conception  of  vin- 
diotiveness  or  retaliation ;  whatever  speaks  of  appeas- 
fag  fury ;  whatever  estimates  the  value  of  tlio  Saviour^ 
aaorifice  by  tho  ''  penalty  paid ; "  whatever  differs  from 
theae  notions  of  sacrifioe  contained  in  psalms  and 
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prophetSi — is  borrowed  from  the  bloody  shambles  of 
Heathenismi  and  not  from  Jewish  altars. 

3.  This  alone  makes  the  worshipper  perfect  as  per- 
taining to  the  conscience.  He  who  can  offer  it  in  its 
ontireness,  He  alone  is  the  world's  Atonement ;  He  in 
whose  heart  the  Law  was,  and  who  alone  of  all  man* 
kind  was  content  to  do  it,  Qis  Sacrifice  alone  can  bo 
the  Sacrifice  all-safficient  in  the  Father's  sight  as  the 
proper  Sacrifice  of  humanity;  He  who  through  the 
Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  He 
alone  .can  give  the  Spirit  which  enables  us  to  present 
our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acoeptaUe  t^ 
<}od. 

He  is  the  only  High  Priest  of  the  Universe. 


XIII. 

[Proaohed  April  25, 1852.] 

W0RLDLINE8S. 

1  John  !i.  1&-17.  —  "If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  FatlHff 
is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flcsbt  ani 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  ib  not  of  the  Father,  bat  is 
of  the  world.  And  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof ;  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever.*' 

Religion  differs  from  morality  in  the  value  which  It 
places  on  the  affections.  Morality  requires  that  an  act 
be  done  on  principle.  Religion  goes  deeper,  and 
inquires  the  state  of  the  heart.  The  Church  of  Ephe- 
8U8  was  unsuspected  in  her  orthodoxy,  and  unblem- 
ished in  her  zeal ;  but  to  the  ear  of  him  who  saw  the 
apocalyptic  vision,  a  voice  spake,  "  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee,  in  that  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love." 

In  the  eye  of  Christianity  ho  is  a  Christian  who 
loves  the  Father.  He  who  loves  the  world  may  be  in 
his  way  a  good  man,  respecting  whose  eternal  destiny 
we  pronounce  no  opinion ;  but  one  of  the  Children  of 
the  Kingdom  he  is  not. 

Now,  the  boundary-lines  of  the  love  of  this  world, 

or  worldliness,   are   exceedingly   difficult    to   define. 

Bigotry  pronounces  many  things   wrong  which  are 

harmless ;  laxity  permits  many  which  are  by  no  means 
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innocont ;  and  it  la  a  question  perpotually  put,  a  quo»- 
lion  miserably  perplexing  to  those  whose  religion 
cimxists  more  in  avoiding  that  which  is  wron;;  than 
ill  seeking  that  which  ia  right,  —  what  is  Worldli- 
iiess  ? 

To  that  question  wo  deairo  to  find  to-day  au  answer 
in  the  text;  premising  thia,  that  our  objeut  ia  to  put 
ourselves  in  poasession  of  principles.  For  otherwiae 
wo  aliall  only  deal  with  this  matter  as  empirics;  con- 
domuing  this  and  approving  that  by  opinion,  but  on 
'  ao  certain  and  intelligible  ground ;  we  shall  but  float 
I'tha  unatablo  sea  of  opinion. 
l_We  confine  ourselves  to  two  points. 

.  The  nature  of  the  forbidden  world. 
I.  n.  The  reasons  for  which  it  ia  forbidden. 


lH.  The  nature  of  the  forbidden  world. 
The  first  ide.i  suggested  by  "  the  world "  ia  this 
raen  earth,  with  its  days  and  nightn,  its  seasons,  ita 
bills  nnd  its  valleys,  ita  clouds  and  brightness.  This  in 
not  the  world  the  lovo  of  which  is  prohibited  ;  for,  to 
forbid  the  love  of  this  would  be  to  forbid  the  love  of 
Gud. 

There  are  three  ways  In  which  we  learn  to  know 
Him.  First,  by  the  working  of  our  minds.  Love,  Jua* 
lice,  TendorneaH  — if  Wo  would  know  what  they  mean 
in  God,  we  must  gaiin  the  conception  from  their  exist- 
ence in  ourselves.  But,  inasmuch  as  humanity  is 
imperfect  in  us,  if  wo  were  to  learn  of  God  only  from 
His  imago  in  onrsolvos,  we  should  run  the  riak  of 
calling  the  evil  good,  and  the  imperfect  divine.  There- 
fore, Ko  li;i3  given  ub,  besides  this,  the  representation 
of  Himself  in  Christ,  where  is  found  the  meeting-point 
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of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  and  in  whose  Life  the 
character  of  Deity  is  reflected  as  coinpletelj  as  the 
sun  is  seen  in  the  depth  of  the  still,  untroubled  lake. 

But  there  is  a  tliird  way,  still,  in  whicli  we  attain  the 
idea  of  God.  This  world  is  but  manifested  Deity,  — 
God  shown  to  the  eye,  and  ear,  and  sense.  This  stmngo 
phenomenon  of  a  world, —  what  is  it?  All  wo  know  of 
it — all  we  know  of  matter  —  is,  that  it  is  an  assein* 
blage  of  Powers  which  produce  in  us  certain  scnsatioMj 
but  what  those  Powers  are  in  themselves  wo  know, 
not.  The  sensation  of  color,  form,  weiglit,  we  have  ; 
but  what  it  is  which  gives  those  sensations,  —  in  the 
language  of  the  schools,  what  is  the  Substratum  whicli 
supports  the  accidents  or  qualities  of  Being,  —  we 
cannot  tell.  PpecuMtive  Philosophy  replies.  It  is  but 
our  own  solvcrf  becoming  conscious  of  themselves. 
We,  in  our  own  being,  arc  the  cause  of  all  phe- 
nomena. Positive  Philosophy  replies,  What  the  Being 
of  the  world  is  we  cannot  tell ;  wo  only  know  what  it 
seems  to  us.  Phenomena  —  appearance — beyond  this 
we  cannot  reach.  Being  itself  is,  and  forever  must 
b^  unknowable.  Religion  rei)lio?,  That  something  ii 
God.  The  world  is  but  manifested  Deity.  That 
which  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  all  Appearance,  the 
cause  of  all  Manifestation,  is  God.  So  that  to  forbid 
the  love  of  all  this  world,  is  to  forbid  the  love  of  that 
by  which  God  is  known  to  us.  The  sounds  and  sighta 
of  this  lovely  world  are  but  the  drapery  of  the  robe 
in  which  the  Invisible  has  clothed  Himself.  Does  a 
man  ask  what  this  world  is,  and  why  man  is  placed  in 
it?  It  was  that  the  invisible  things  of  Ilim  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  might  be  clearly  seen.  Have  we 
ever  stood  beneath  tho  solemn  vault  of  heaven,  when 
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^  flt&rfl  were  Inoking  down  in  their  silent  splendor, 

mA  not  felt  an  overpowering  sense  of  His  eteroity  ? 

When  the  white  lightning  has  quivered  in  tlio  sky,  has 

tlrnt  toll!  ne  nothing  of  Power,  or  only  something  of 

^^lectricity  ?     Rocks  and  monntaine,  nre  they  here  to 

^Bp^tts  the  idea  of  raatorial  raassivenes!",  or  to  reveal 

^^P^'eOTic^ption  of  the  Strength  of  Israel?     Wlien  wo 

^^iSe  np  the  page  of  past  history,  and  road  that  wrong 

never  proepered  long,  hut  that  nations  havo  drunk,  onfl 

■ader  another,  the  cup  of  terrible  retribution,  ean  we 

miss  all  that  as  the  philosophy  of  history,  or  shall 

B  Wy,  that   throngh  blood,  and  war,  and  desolation, 

V  trace  the  footsteps  of  n  presiding  God,  and  find 

Idftnce  that  there  aits  at   the  hehn  of  this  world's 

Krs  a  utriet,  and  rigorouc,  and  most  terrible  justice? 

'  ttie  eye   that    can  see,  to  the  heart  that  ts  not 

■lyzed,    Ood   w   here.      The    waiTiIiiga   which   the 

B  nttern  agninHf  the  things  of  this  world  bring  no 

Ifge  against  (ho  glorious  world  itself.     The  world 

ta  ihe  glass  through  which  we  foo  Ihe  Maker.     But 

what  men  do  Is  this  :  they  put  the  dull  fjuickflilver  of 

^sir  own  Belfishnesn  behind  Iho  glaHS,  and  so  rt  bb- 

lea  not  the  transparent  medium  through  which  Ood 

»,  but  the  doad  opa'ino  which  reflects  back  them- 

Insteitd   of  lying  M-ith  open  eye  and  heart  to 

wo  project  ourselves  npon  the  world  and  ffive. 

t  gives  ns  back  our  own  fntse  feelings  and  nature. 

bi'eilbre  it  brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles.     There- 

►  It  grows  weeds,  —  weeds  to  lis.     Therefore  the 

Ibtningbums  with  wnvth,  and  tho  thnnder  mutteni 

kgMRicft.     By  all  which  it  comes  to  paes  that  the 

'  M8nifoHtlitii>n  of  Ood  h>u  transformed  it^elf^  — 

lr}BSt  of  tho  SMh(.  vd  tb«  \vwi  of  the  dye,  and  the 
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pride  of  life  ;  and  all  that  is  in  the  world  is  no  longer 
of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world. 

By  the  world,  again,  is  sometimes  meant  the  m^ 
that  are  in  the  world.  And  thus  the  command  would 
run,  —  Love  not  men,  but  love  God.  It  has  been  so 
read.  The  Pharisees  read  it  so,  of  old.  The  property 
which  natural  affection  demanded  for  the  support  of 
parents,  upon  that  they  wrote  "  Corhan,"  —  a  gift  for 
God, —  and  robbed  men  that  they  might  gi^e  to  God. 
Yet  no  less  than  this  is  done  whenever  human  affec- 
tion is  called  idolatry.  As  if  God  were  jealous  of  our 
love,  in  the  human  sense  of  jealousy.  As  if  we  could 
love  God  the  more  by  loving  man  the  less.  As  if  it 
were  not  by  loving  our  brother,  whom  we  have  seen, 
that  we  approximate  towards  the  love  of  God,  whom 
we  have  not  seen.  This  is  but  the  cloak  for  narrow- 
ness of  heart.  Men  of  withered  afl'ectious  excuse  their 
lovelessness  by  talking  largely  of  the  affection  due  to 
God.  Yet,  like  the  Pharisees,  the  love  on  which  Cor- 
ban  is  written  is  never  given  to  God,  but  really 
retained  for  self 

No,  let  a  man  love  his  neighbor  as  himself  Let  him 
love  his  brother,  sister,  wife,  with  all  the  intensity  of 
his  heart's  affection.  This  is  not  St.  John's  forbidden 
world. 

Again.  By  the  world  is  often  understood  the  worldly 
occupation,  trade,  or  profession,  which  a  man  exercises. 
And,  accordingly,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  this 
«poken  of  as  something  which,  if  not  actually  anti-reli- 
gious, is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  time  taken  away  from  the 
religious  life.  But  when  the  man  from  whom  the 
legion  had  been  expelled  asked  Jesus  for  the  precept* 
of  a  religious  existence,  tho  Kglj  sent  him  back  to 
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koaw.  Hi8  former  worldliness  liud  consisted  ia  doing 
bis  worldly  duties  iU,  —  his  futuro  religiousness  was  to 
eonsiat  in  doiug  tliose  same  duties  better.  A  maa'a 
protecsion  or  trade  is  not  only  not  imcompatible  with 
nligion  {provided  it  be  a  lawful  one)  —  it  is  his  reli- 
gion. And  this  ia  tmo  even  of  those  cnliings  which, 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  liare  iu  them  sonietiiinghard 
to  reconcile  with  religiousness.  For  instance,  tlie  pro- 
JfeAsion  of  a  lawyer.  He  is  n  worldling  in  it  if  he  nse 
ifefor  Boine  personal  greed,  or  degi-ado  it  by  chicanery. 
But,  in  itself,  it  is  an  occujmtion  which  silts  right  ftara 
wrong;  which,  in  the  entangled  web  of  human  life, 
unwinds  the  meahea  of  error.  He  is  by  profoaaion  en- 
listed on  Uie  Bide  of  the  Bight, —  directly  connected 
with  God,  the  central  point  of  JuHtice  and  Truth.  A 
nobler  occupation  need  no  miin  desire  than  to  be  a  feh 
low-worker  witli  God,  Or,  take  the  soldier's  trade,  — 
iu  this  world  generally  a  trade  of  blood,  and  revenge, 
and  idle  licentiousnesfi.  Rightly  understood,  what  ia 
it?  A  soldier's  whole  life,  whether  he  will  or  not,  is 
an  enunciation  of  the  greatest  of  religions  truths, — 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  one  for  the  sake  of  many. 
In  the  detail  of  his  existence,  how  ahumlaut  are  the 
opportunities  for  the  voluntary  recognition  of  this, 
—  opportunities  such  as  thiit  when  the  three  strong 
men  brake  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  to  obtain 
thtt  water  for  tlieir  sovereign's  thirst;  opportnnitlea  ft« 
when  that  same  heroic  sovereign  poured  tlie  untasted 
water  on  the  ground,  and  refiised  to  drink  because  it 
tvas  his  soldiera'  lives  —  ho  could  not  drink  at  such  a 
price.  EurnostucHs  in  a  lawful  calling  is  not  worldli* 
neii*.  A  protortsion  i-a  tho  sphero  of  our  activity. 
Theru  ia  tiomething  eacred  in  work.    To  work  in  tii« 
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appointed  sphere  is  to  be  religious,  —  as  religiouB 
to  pray.     This  is  not  tho  forbidden  world. 

Now,  to  define  what  worldliness  is.  Kemark,  first 
that  it  is  determined  by  the  spirit  of  a  life,  not  tho  ob* 
jects  with  which  tho  lil'e  is  conversant.  It  is  not  the 
*'  flesh,"  nor  the  "  eye,''  nor  **  life,''  which  are  forbidden^ 
but  it  is  tho  lust  of  the  llesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  j^ric/e  of  life.  It  is  not  this  earth,  nor  the  men 
who  inhabit  it,  nor  the  sphere  of  our  legitimate  activr 
ity,  that  we  may  not  love  j  but  tlie  way  in  which  the 
love  is  given  which  constitutes  worldliness.  Look 
into  tliis  a  httle  closer  —  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  Here 
is  affection  for  the  outward:  Pleasure,  that  which 
afiects  the  senses  only;  the  flesh,  that  enjo}Tnent 
which  comes  from  the  emotions  of  an  hour,  be  it 
coarse  or  bo  it  refined,  tho  pleasure  of  wino  or  tlie 
pleasure  of  music,  so  far  as  it  is  only  a  movement  of 
the  flesh.  Again,  the  lust  of  the  eye.  Here  is  afiec- 
tion  for  the  transient;  for  the  eye  can  only  gaze  on 
form  and  color,  and  these  are  things  that  do  not  last. 

Once  more :  tlie  pride  of  life.  Here  is  aftection  for 
the  unreal.  Men's  opinion,  —  the  estimate  which  de- 
pends upon  wealth,  rank,  circumstances.  Worldliness, 
then,  consists  in  these  three  things :  Attachment  to  the 
Outward,  attixchmont  to  the  Transitory,  attachment  to 
the  Unreal ;  in  opposition  to  love  for  the  Inwai'd,  the 
Eternal,  the  True ;  and  tlie  one  of  these  aflections  is 
necessarily  expelled  by  the  other.  "  If  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  Bui 
Jot  a  man  once  feel  the  power  of  the  kingdom  that  is 
within,  and  then  the  love  fades  of  that  emotion  whose 
life  consists  only  in  the  thrill  of  a  nerve,  or  the  vivid 
iousation  of  a  feeling;  he  loses  his  happiness,  and  wins 
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bieBiednesB.    Let  a  man  get  but  one  glimpbs  of 

King  in  his  beauty,  and  then  tlio  forme  and  ehiipdS 

things  hove  are  but  the  types  of  iiu  invisible  loveU- 

—typos  which  lie  is  content  eliouIJ   broftk  mid 

.     Let  but  a  man    feel  truth, — thiit   gooilnoBS  it 

.tnees — thiit  there   U   no   other   greatnoutt,— and 

the  degrading  roverunoe  with  which  tho  titlud  of 

world  bow  before  woallh,  and  tho  osfentjition  with 

wliich  tile  rich  of  tlita  world  profe«8  thair  familiarity 

with  title — all  tho  pndo  of  lit!;,  whiit'iB  it  to  him  ?    The 

ive  of  the  Inward,  —  Everlasting,  Real,  — the  love, 

is,  of  the  Father, — anuihilattis  the  love  of  the  world. 


t: 


'TT.  Wo  ptiHs  to  the  reasons  for  which  the  love  of  tit» 

worht  iH  forbidden. 

The  first  reason  aBBigiiod  is,  that  the  love  of  th« 

rid  is  incompiilil'lo  with  the  love  of  God.     "  If  any 

love  the  world,  the  1ovl>  of  the  Father  is  not  in 

'     Now,  what  we  nhsiervo  iu  this  is,  that  St.  John 

.  it  for  gmnted  Unit  we  must  love  somothing. 

f^ot  the  love  of  the  Father,  then  of  necessity  tho 

of  the  world.     Love  luisplaced,  or  love  rightly 

id,  —  you  have  your  choice  between   these  two; 

have    not   your  choice    between  loving  God  or 

itbing.    No  man  is  enfficicnt  for  Wmsolf.    Every 

must  go  out  of  himself  for  oojoymont.    i^ome- 

ling  in  this  universe  besides  himself  thore  must  be 

bind   tho  alTections  of  every  man.     Thcro  is  that 

shin  ua  which  compels  us  to  attach  oursolves  to 

lething  outward.     Tho  choice  is  not  this,  —  Love, 

be  without  love.     You    cannot  give  the  pent4ip 

its  choice  of  moving  or  not  moving.     It  mmt 

'e  one  wty  or  the  other;    the   right  way  or   th« 
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wrong  way.  Direct  it  rightly,  and  its.  energy  rolli 
the  engine-wheels  smoothly  on  their  track ;  block  np 
its  passage,  and  it  bounds  away,  a  thing  of  madness 
and  ruin.  Stop  it,  you  cannot;  it  will  rather  burst. 
So  it  is  with  our  hearts.  There  is  a  pent-up  energy 
of  love,  ffigantic  for  good  or  evil.  Its  right  way  is  la 
the  direction  of  our  Eternal  Father ;  and  then,  let  it 
boil  and  pant  as  it  will,  the  course  of  the  man  is 
smooth.  Expel  the  love  of  God  from  the  bosom, — 
what  then?  Will  the  passion  that  is  within  ceaso 
to  burn?  Nay.  Tie  the  man  down,  —  let  there  be 
no  outlet  fur  his  affections,  —  let  him  attach  himself 
to  nothing,  and  become  a  loveless  spirit  in  this 
universe,  —  and  then  there  is  what  we  call  a  broken 
heart ;  the  steam  bursts  the  machinery  that  contains 
it.  Or  else,  let  him  take  his  course,  unfettered  and 
free,  and  then  we  have  the  riot  of  worldliness,  —  a 
man  with  strong  affections  thrown  off  the  line,  tear- 
ing himself  to  pieces,  and  carrying  desolation  along 
with  him.  Let  us  comprehend  our  own  nature,  our- 
selves, and  our  destinies.  God  is  our  Kest,  the  only 
One  that  can  quench  the  fever  of  our  desire.  God  in 
Christ  is  what  we  want.  When  men  quit  that,  so 
that  "the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them,"  then 
they  must  perforce  turn  aside ;  the  nobler  heart  to 
break  with  disappointment,  —  the  meaner  heart  to 
love  the  world  instead,  and  sate  and  satisfy  itself 
as  best  it  may  on  things  that  perish  in  the  using. 
Herein  lies  the  secret  of  our  being,  in  this  world  of 
the  affections.  This  explains  why  our  noblest  feel- 
ings lie  so  close  to  our  basest,  —  why  the  noblest  so 
pmly  metamorphose  theipaelves  into  the  basest.    ThQ 
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heart  which  was  mado  large  eiiougli  tor  Qod  wastes 
itself  upon  the  world, 

The  second  reason  which  the  apostle  gives  for  not 
sqnanderiug  aQectiou  on  the  world  is  its  transitor!- 
11688.  Now,  this  tranBitorinoBs  exiata  in  two  shapoa. 
It  is  transitory  in  itaelf,  —  the  world  piisaoth  away.  It 
ir  transitory  in  its  power  of  exuitiug  desire, —  the  ludt 
thereof  paaaoth  away. 

It  is  a  twioe'told  tale,  that  tlie  world  is  pasBiug 
away  from  ns,  and  there  is  very  little  new  to  be  said 
on  the  Bubjeut.  God  has  written  it  on  every  ]mgo  of 
Hia  creation,  tiiai  there  is  nothing  here  which  last». 
Uuv  all'ectioiis  change.  The  frieuduhipe  oi'  the  man 
nre  not  the  friendsliipe  of  the  hoy.  Our  very  selves 
ure  altering.  The  basis  of  our  being  may  remain, 
)jut  our  views,  tustes,  feelings,  are  no  wore  onr 
former  self  tliuu  the  oak  is  tliu  acorn.  The  very 
Jkoe  of  the  visible  world  is  aiteriag  around  us ;  wo 
have  the  gray  mouldering  ruins  to  tell  of  what  was 
uDce.  Our  laborers  strike  their  ploughshares  against 
the  foundations  of  buildings  which  once  echoed  to 
human  mirth,  —  skeletons  of  men,  to  whom  life  once 
waa  dear, —  uras  and  coins  that  remind  the  antiqua- 
rian of  u  mitgiiiliceut  empire.  To-day  the  shot  of 
the  enemy  delitces  and  blaclccDs  monnmeuLs  and 
venomblo  Icmples,  which  remind  the  Christian  that 
iuto  till]  deep  sileuoe  uf  eternity  the  Roman  world, 
m'hii.lt  was  iu  ita  vigor  in  Uie  days  of  John,  has 
pu9«oil  itvviiy.  And  bo  things  are  going.  It  is  a 
werk  uf  weaving  and  uuwuaving.  All  posses.  Namea 
that  tlie  world  heard  once  in  thunder  are  scarcely 
tieurd  at  the  end  of  oeutunes ;  —  good  or  bud,  Uiey 
.paaB.     A   few  yeai-a   ago,  aud  u'e  wore   not.     A   few 
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oentaries  farther^  and  we  reach  the  age  of  beinga  tf 
almost  another  race.  Nimrod  was  the  conqueror  and 
scourge  of  his  fur-back  age.  Tubal  Cain  gave  to  the 
world  the  iron  which  was  the  foundation  of  eveiy 
triumph  of  men  over  nature.  We  have  their  names 
now.  But  the  philologist  is  uncertain  whether  thio 
name  of  the  first  is  real  or  mytliical;  and  the 
traveller  excavates  the  sand-mounds  of  Nineveh  to 
wonder  over  the  records  which  he  cannot  decipher. 
Tjrant  and  benefactor,  both  are  gone.  And  so  all 
things  are  moying  on  to  the  last  fire,  which,  shall 
wrap  the  world  in  conflagration,  and  make  all  tiiat 
has  been  the  recollection  of  a  dream.  This  is  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  all  that  is  in  it  It  passes 
while  we  look  at  it.  Like  as  when  you  watch  the 
melting  tints  of  the  evening  sky,  —  purple-crimson, 
gorgeous  gold,  a  few  pulsations  of  quivering  light, 
and  it  is  all  gono,  —  we  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  transitoriness  is,  that  the 
lust  of  the  world  passeth  away.  By  which  the  apostle 
seems  to  remind  us  of  that  solemn  truth  that,  &st  as 
the  world  is  fleeting  from  us,  faster  still  does  the  taste 
for  its  enjoyments  fleet ;  fast,  as  the  brilliancy  fades 
from  eai-thly  things,  faster  still  does  the  eye  become 
wearied  of  straining  itself  upon  them. 

Now,  there  is  one  way  in  which  this  takes  place,  by 
a  man  becoming  satiated  with  the  world.  There  is 
something  in  earthly  rapture  which  cloys.  And  when 
we  drink  deep  of  pleasure,  there  is  left  behind  some- 
thing of  that  loathing  which  follows  a  repast  on 
sweets.  When  a  boy  sets  out  in  life,  it  is  all  fresh,  — - 
fireshness  in  feeling,  zest  in  his  enjoyment,  purity  in 
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his  heart.  Cherish  that,  my  young  brethre.i,  while 
you  caa ;  —  lose  it,  and  it  never  comes  agaiu.  It  is  not 
uu  eiisy  thing  to  cherish  it,  foi'  it  demiinils  restraint  is 
pleasure,  and  no  young  heait  loves  tlmt.  Religion 
tiaa  only  calm,  sober,  perhaps  monotonous  pleaBures, 
to  offer  at  fiist.  The  deep  rupture  of  enjoymoiit 
cooics  in  atler-lite.  And  thut  will  not  satisfy  the 
young  heart.  Hen  will  know  what  pleasure  is,  and 
they  drink  deep.  Keen  delight,  feverish  enjoyment 
—  that  is  what  you  long  for;  amJ  those  emotions  lose 
their  delicacy  and  tlieir  relish,  and  will  only  come  at 
the  bidding  of  gross  excitements.  The  ecstasy  which 
once  rose  to  the  sight  of  the  rainbow  in  the  sky,  or 
the  bright  brook,  or  the  fresh  morning,  comes  Ian- 
gnidlyat  last  only  in  the  crowded  midnight  room,  or 
the  excitement  of  commercial  speculation,  or  beside 
the  gambUng-table,  or  amidst  the  fever  of  politics. 
It  is  a  spectacle  for  men  and  angels,  when  a  man  has 
become  old  in  feeling,  and  worn-out  before  his  time. 
Know  we  nono  such  among  our  own  actiuaintance  7 
Have  the  young  never  scon  those  aged  ones  who 
stand  amongst  them  in  their  pleasures,  almost  as  if  to 
warn  them  of  what  they  themselves  must  come  to,  at 
last?  Have  they  never  marked  the  dull  and  sated 
look  that  they  cast  upon  the  whole  scene,  as  upon  a 
thing  which  tbuy  would  fain  enjoy  and  cannot?  Know 
you  what  you  have  been  looking  on  ?  A  satod  world- 
ling,—  one  to  whom  pleasure  was  raptur<!  once,  as  it 
is  to  you  now.  Thirty  years  more,  that  look  iiud  that 
place  will  bo  yours;  and  that  is  the  way  Ibe  world 
rewards  its  veterans:  it  chains  them  to  it  after  the 

ut  of  the  world  "  has  passed  away. 

h,  this  may  be  done  by  a  discovery  of  the  un8ati» 
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fiictoriness  of  the  world.  That  is  a  discovery  not 
made  by  every  man.  But  there  are  some,  at  least,  who 
have  learned  it  bitterly,  and  that  without  the  aid  of 
Christ  Some  there  aro  who  would  not  live  over  this 
past  life  again,  even  if  were  possible.  Some  there  are 
who  would  gladly  have  done  with  the  wliole  thing  al 
once,  and  exchange  —  0,  how  joyfully  1 —  the  garment 
for  the  shroud.  And  some  there  are  who  cling  to  lifej 
not  because  life  is  dear,  but  because  the  future  is  dark| 
and  the}'  tremble  somewhat  at  the  thought  of  entering 
it.  Clinging  to  life  is  no  proof  that  a  man  is  still  long- 
ing for  the  world.  We  often  cling  to  hfe  the  more 
tenaciously  as  years  go  on.  The  deeper  the  tree  has 
struck  its  roots  into  the  ground,  the  less  willing  is  it 
to  be  rooted  up.  But  there  is  many  a  one  who  so 
hangs  on  just  because  he  has  not  tlie  desperate  hardi- 
hood to  quit  it,  nor  iaith  enough  to  be  "  willing  to  de- 
part." The  world  and  he  have  understood  each  other. 
He  has  seen  through  it.  He  has  ceased  to  hope  any- 
thing from  it.  The  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him ; 
but  "  the  lust  of  the  world  "  has  passed  away. 

Lastly.  A  reason  for  unlearning  the  love  of  the 
world  is  the  sohtary  permanence  of  Christian  action 
In  contrast  with  the  fleetingness  of  this  world,  the 
apostle  tells  us  of  the  stabihty  of  labor.  "  He  tiiat 
doclli  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever.''  And  let  us 
mark  tliis.  Christian  life  is  action  ;  not  a  speculating, 
not  a  debating,  but  a.  doing.  One  tiling,  and  only 
one,  in  the  world,  has  eternity  stamped  upon  it.  Feel- 
ings pass;  resolves  and  thoughts  pasri;  opinions  change. 
What  you  have  done  lasts  —  lasts  in  you.  Through 
ages,  through  eternity,  what  you  have  done  for  Chriit, 
that,  and  only  that,  you  are.     "  They  resst  from  their 
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hibors,"  Baith  the  Spirit,  "  and  their  works  do  I'ollow 
tliom."  If  the  love  of  the  Father  bo  iu  us^  whore  ia 
die  thing  done  whiuh  n-e  have  to  ahtjw  ?  You  think 
justly,  feel  rightly  —  yes,  but  your  work.  Produoo  it. 
Mau  oi'  wealth,  men  of  talent,  men  of  lojsurc,  What  aro 
yju  doing  in  God's  world  for  God? 

Obsorvo,  however,  to  distinguish  hetween  tho  act 
iind  the  actor:  it  is  not  the  thing  done,  but  tha 
Doer,  who  lasts,  Tlio  thing  douo  often  ia  a  failure. 
I'he  cu|)  given  in  tho  name  of  Christ  may  be  given  to 
ono  unworthy  of  it;  but  think  ye  that  the  love  with 
which  it  was  given  has  passed  away?  lias  it  not 
printed  itself  indelibly  in  the  character,  by  the  vury 
uot  of  giving  ?  Blosij,  and  if  the  Sun  of  pouco  bo  there, 
your  act  tjucceods ;  but  if  not,  your  blessing  aholl  re 
turn  unto  you  again.  Iu  other  words,  the  act  may  iUil, 
bat  Uie  doer  of  it  ahideth  forever. 
{V^e  close  this  subject  with  two  practical  truths. 

int  of  all,  let  us  learn  from  earthly  chaugefulnesa 
.Je«Bon  of  choerful  activity.  The  world  has  its  way 
of  looking  at  all  thiH,  —  hut  it  is  uot  the  Christiaji'a 
way.  7'huru  has  beeu  nothing  said  to^lay  that  a  worldly 
montUiit  has  not  already  said  a  thousand  times  fur  bet' 
tor.  The  faut  is  a  world-fact.  Tho  application  is  a 
CUrintiau  one.  Every  mau  can  be  eloquent  about  the 
guess  of  time. 
-But  the  application  I  Let  us  oat  and  drink,  lor  to- 
'row.wu  dio  ?  That  is  ono  application.  Lot  us  sen- 
lentalize  and  ho  sad  in  this  Hooting  world,  and  talk 
vif  the  instabiUty  of  human  greatness,  and  the  trivnai' 
torinoBB  of  liuruan  ulfuction  ?  Tlioso  are  the  only  two 
li«utioiiH  the  world  knows.  Tli«y  shut  out  tha  reo 
iop,  untl  are  murry :  »r,  they  dwell  on  it,  and  aro 
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Bad.  ChriBtiaii  brethien^  dwell  on  it,  and  be  hapjij. 
This  world  is  not  yours :  thank  God  it  is  not  It  is 
dropping  away  from  you  like  worn-out  autumn  leaves; 
but  beneath  it,  hidden  in  it,  there  is  another  world 
lying  as  the  flower  lies  in  the  bud.  That  is  your  world, 
which  must  burst  forth  at  last  into  eternal  luxuriance. 
All  you  stand  on,  see,  and  love,  is  but  the  husk  of  some- 
thing better.  Things  are  passing ;  our  friends  are  drop- 
ping off  from  us ;  strength  is  giving  way ;  our  relish 
for  earth  is  going ;  and  the  world  no  longer  wears  to 
our  hearts  the  radiance  that  once  it  wore.  We  have 
the  same  sky  above  us,  and  the  same  scenes  around 
us ;  but  the  freshness  that  pur  hearts  extracted  from 
everything  in  boyhood,  and  the  glory  that  seemed  to 
rest  once  on  earth  and  life,  have  faded  away  forever. 
Sad  and  gloomy  truths  to  the  man  who  is  going  down  to 
the  grave  with  his  work  undone.  Not  sad  to  the  Chris- 
tian ;  but  rousing,  exciting,  invigorating.  If  it  be  the 
eleventh  hour,  we  have  no  time  for  folding  of  the 
hands ;  we  will  work  the  faster.  Through  the  change- 
fulness  of  life ;  through  the  soleAn  tolling  of  the  bell 
of  Time,  which  tells  us  that  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  are  gone  before  us ;  through  the  noiseless  rush 
of  a  world  which  is  going  down  with  gigantic  footsteps 
into  nothingness.  Let  not  the  Christian  slack  his  hand 
from  work;  for  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  may  defy 
hell  itself  to  quench  his  immortality. 

Finally,  The  love  of  this  world  is  only  unlearned 
by  the  love  of  the  Father.  It  were  a  desolate  thing, 
indeed,  to  forbid  the  love  of  earth,  if  there  were  noth* 
ing  to  fill  the  vacant  space  in  the  heart.  But  it  is  just 
for  this  purpose,  that  a  sublimer  aflection  may  find 
room,  that  the  lower  is  to  be  expelled.    And  there  is 
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ov^  qm  way  in  which  that  higher  love  is  leai  1 

cross  of  Christ  is  the  measure  of  the  love  ur  \jrod  u 

us,  and  the  measure  of  the  meaning  of  man's  exist* 

ence.    The  measure  of  the  love  of  God.  —  Through  tli 

death-knoll  of  a  passing  universCi  God  seems  at  lea 

to  speak  to  us  in  wrath.    There  is  no  doubt  of  wht 

God  means  in  the  cross*    He  means  love.    The  mean 

ure  of  the  meaning  of  man's  existence.  —  Measure  a 

by  the  cross.    Do  you  want  success  7    The  cross  is  fid 

lire*   Do  you  want  a  name  ?    The  cross  is  infamy.    Jsii* 

to  be  gay  and  happy  that  you  (ive  ?    The  cross  is  pain 

and  sharpness.    Do  you  live  that  the  will  of  God  may 

be  done,  in  you  and  by  you,  in  life  and  death  7    Then, 

and  only  then,  the  spirit  of  the  cross  is  in  you.    When 

once  a  man  has  learned  that,  the  power  of  the  world  is 

gone ;  and  no  man  need  bid  him,  in  denunciation  or  in 

invitation,  not  to  love  the  world.    He  cannot  love  the 

world :  for  he  has  got  an  ambition  above  the  world. 

He  has  planted  his  foot  upon  a  Bock,  and  when  all  else 

is  gone,  he  at  least  abides  forever. 

17» 
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[Preached  Norcmbor  •  14,  1852.] 

THE  SYDENHAM  PALACE.  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  NOI^ 
OBSERVANCE  OP  THE  SABBATH. 

KoM.  xiv.  5,  6  —  **  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another;  ailotb«r 
estecmcth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  ftilly  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord; 
and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard 
it.  Ho  that  eateth,  eatcth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  givoth  Qod  thanks; 
and  ho  that  eatuth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God 
thanks.** 

The  selection  of  this  text  is  suggested  by  one  of 
tlio  current  topics  of  the  day.  Lately,  projects  have 
been  devised,  one  of  which  in  importance  surpasses 
all  the  rest,  for  providing  places  of  public  recreation 
for  the  people ;  and  it  has  been  announced,  with  the 
sanction  of  government,  that  such  a  place  will  bo  held 
open  during  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  day  of  rest.  By  a 
large  section  of  sincerely  religious  persons  this  an- 
nouncement has  beejn  received  with  considerable 
alarm  and  strenuous  opposition.  It  has  seemed  to 
them  that  such  a  desecration  would  be  a  national 
crime ;  for,  holding  the  Sabbaths  to  be  God's  signs 
between  Himself  and  His  people,  they  cannot  but 
view  the  desecration  of  the  sign  as  a  forfeiture  of  His 
covenant,  and  an  act  which  will  assuredly  call  down 

(198) 
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national  judgmonte.  Bj  ttio  secular  press,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  proposal  has  beeu  defended  with  coDsider 
able  power.  It  1ms  been  maintained  that  the  Sabbath 
is  a  Jewish  iostitution  —  in  ita  strictness,  at  all  events, 

■  not  binding  on  a  Christian  community.  It  has  been 
urged  with  much  force  that  wo  cannot  consistently 
refuse  to  concede  to  the  poor  man  publicly,  that  right 
of  recreation  winch  privately  the  rich  man  has  long 
taken  without  rebuke,  and  with  no  protest  on  the  part 
of  tlie  ministers  of  Christ.  And  it  has  been  said  that 
such   places   of  recreation    will   tend  to   humanize  — 

-which,  if  not  identical  with  Christianizing  tlie  popnla- 
tiou,  is  at  least  a  step  towards  it. 

Upon  such  a  subject,  where  truth  unquestionably 
does  not  lie  upon  the  surface,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place 
if  a  minister  of  Christ  endeavors  to  direct  the  minds 
of  hia  congregation  towards  the  formation  of  an 
opinion;  not  dogmatically,  but  humbly  remembering 
always  that  his  own  temptation  is,  from  his  very  posi- 
tion, as  a  clergyman,  to  view  such  matters  not  so 
much  in  the  broad  light  of  the  poaeibilities  of  actual 
life,  as  with  the  eyes  of  a  recluse  —  from  a  clerical 
and  ecclci^itiHtical,  rather  than  from  a  large  and  human 

•point  of  view.  For  no  minister  of  Christ  has  a  right 
to  speak  oracularly.  All  tliat  he  can  pretend  to  do  in 
to  give  his  judgment,  as  one  that  has  obtained  mercy 
ot  the  Lord  to  be  fiiitliful.  And,  on  largo  national 
Bubjecf-s,  there  is  perhaps  no  class  so  ill  qualified  to 
funn  a  judgment  with  breadth,  as  we,  the  clergy  of 
the  Churc-li  of  England,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  move 
IQ  the  narrow  circle  of  those  who  listen  to  us  with 
forbearance  and  deforonpe,  nnd  mixing  but.  little  in 
rwl  life,  till,  iu  our  cloistered  and  iuviolabla  aanctu* 
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aries,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  one  fhiikg  to  hi 
down  rules  for  a  religious  cliquei  and  another  to  bgiii 
late  for  a  great  nation. 

In  ihe  Church  of  Borne,  a  controversy  had  ariseoi 
in  the  time  of  St  Pauly  respecting  the  exact  relation 
in  which  Christianity  stood  to  Judaism;  and  oonse« 
qnently  the  obligation  of  various  Jewish  institutions 
came  to  be  discussed :  among  the  rest,  the  Sabbath- 
day.  One  party  maintained  its  abrogation ;  another, 
its  continued  obligation.  "  One  man  esteemeth  one 
day  above  another;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike."  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that^  in  his  reply,  the 
Apostle  Paul,  although  his  own  views  upon  the  quee* 
tion  were  decided  and  strong,  passes  no  judgment  of 
censure  upon  the  practice  of  either  of  these  parties, 
but  only  blames  the  uncharitable  spirit  in  which  the 
one  ''judged  their  brethren,"  as  irreligious,  and  the 
other  ''  set  at  naught "  their  stricter  brethren,  as  su- 
perstitious. He  lays  down,  however,  two  principles 
for  the  decision  of  the  matter:  the  first  being  the 
rights  of  Christian  conviction,  or  the  sacredness  of 
the  individual  conscience  —  "  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind ; "  the  second,  a  principle 
unsatisfactory  enough,  and  surprising,  no  doubt,  to 
both  —  that  there  is  such  a  thiog  as  a  religious  observ- 
ance, and  also  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  non-observ« 
ance  of  the  day — "  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regard- 
eth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the 
day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it" 

I  shall  consider, 

L  St  PauPs  own  view  upon  the  question. 

IL  His  modifications  of  that  view,  in  reference  to 
separate  oases. 
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^^EKo  one,  I  believe,  wbo  wouUI  i-ead  St.  Puul'a  own 
writiuge,  witli  unprcjiidicod  niiud,  could  fkil  to  come 
to  the  coiiclusiDii  tijat  lie  coimiderud  the  Siibbath  abro- 
gated by  ChmtiiiQity.  Not  merely  uiudiliud  in  its 
fitringeiicy,  but  totally  repoaled. 

For  oxouiple,  ueo  Cut.  ii.  IG,  17  :  obeerve,  he  counta 
tiie  iSabbuth-diiy  uniuiig  tliuee  institutions  of  Judaism 
vrltich  wuro  simduwe,  and  of  wliioh  Christ  was  the 
realiKStion  —  the  eubatance,  or  "body;"  and  ho  bids 
tho  Colo3sians  remain  indilVurent  to  the  judgment 
which  would  be  prouuuuced  upon  their  non-observance 
uf  each  days.  "  Let  nu  man  judgo  you  with  respect 
^_(0  ....  the  Sabbath-days." 

Hjtallore  decisircly  i^titl,  in  the  text.  For  it  has  been 
^fhnteDded  that  in  the  former  pausage  "  Sabbath-days  " 
^^efcr*  simply  to  tho  Jewish  Hnbbiktiid,  which  wore  su- 
persoded  by  the  Lord's  dity ;  uud  that  the  apoetlo  docH 
not  allude  at  all  to  the  now  incititution,  which  it  is  sup. 
posed  had  superseded  it.  Hero,  however,  there  cun 
be  no  Buch  ambiguity.  "  One  man  esteemeth  every 
day  alike;"  and  he  only  says,  Let  him  bo  fally  per- 
sundi'd  in  liis  own  mind.  "  Every  "  day  mn«t  includ» 
first  daya  as  well  aii  last  days  of  tho  week  —  Sundays 
»a  wbII  oa  Saturdays. 

KsA.nd  again,  hu  oven  speaks  of  scmpulons  itdhercneo 
>  particular  days,  as  if  it  wurg  giving  up  the  vary 
IDciple  of  Chrintianity :  "Ye  observe  days,  and 
months,  and  timee,  and  years.  I  nm  afraid  of  yoii, 
lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  vain,"  So  tl»t 
hirt  nbjoclion  was  not  to  Jewish  days,  but  to  the  very 
principle  of  attaehing  intrinsju  9acrcdnesi%a  to  any  dajrg. 
All  forms  luid  modes  of  particularizing  the  CbrlstiaB 
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life  he  reckoned  as  bondage  under  the  elements  oi 
alphabet  of  the  law.  And  this  is  plain  from  tne  n* 
tiire  of  the  case.  lie  struck  not  at  a  day,  but  at  a 
principle.  Else,  if,  with  all  this  vehemence  and  ear- 
nestness, he  only  meant  to  establish  a  new  set  of  days 
in  the  place  of  the  old,  there  is  no  intelligible  principle 
for  which  he  is  contending,  and  that  earnest  apt)stl« 
is  only  a  champion  for  one  day  instead  of  another,— 
an  assertor  of  the  eternal  sanctities  of  Sunday,  ii;^ 
stead  of  the  eternal  sanctities  of  Saturday.  Incredible,, 
indeed. 

Let  us,  then,  understand  the  principle  on  which  he 
declared  the  repeal  of  the  Sabbath.  He  taught  that 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleansed  all  things ;  therefore 
there  was  nothing  specially  clean.  Christ  had  vindi- 
cated all  for  God ;  therefore  there  was  no  thing  more 
God's  than  another.  For,  to  assert  one  thing  as  God's 
more  than  anotlier,  is,  by  implication,  to  admit  that 
other  to  be  less  God's. 

The  blood  of  Christ  had  vindicated  God^s  parentiil 
right  to  all  humanity ;  therefore  there  could  be  no 
peculiar  people.  "  Tliere  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
circumcision  nor  uucircumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond,  nor  free ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  It  had 
proclaimed -vGod's  property  in  all  places;  therefore 
there  could  bb^-aK)  one  place  intrinsically  holier  than 
another.  No  humaiK^edication,  no  human  consecra- 
tion, could  localize  Gock^hi  space.  Hence,  the  first 
martyr  quoted  from  i\\Q  pr^het:  "Howbeit  the  Most 
High  dwelleth  not  in  tcmpK^s  made  with  hands;  as 
Baith  the  prophet.  Heaven  is  V^y  throne,  and  earth  is 
my  footstool ;  what  house  will'jfo  build  for  me?  a^it^ 
the  Lord;'  ; 
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•Lastly,  the  Qonpel  of  Cliriftt  had  sanctifiud  all  time ; 
liunce  no  time  could  be  specially  God'a.  For,  to  nanort 
that  Snndiiy  is  more  God'a  day  thiin  Monday,  is  to 
mitiiitHTn  by  implicatiofi  Mouday  is  His  less  rigiiM'ully. 

Hero,  however,  let  it  be  obaervod,  it  id   perl'eotly 

posfiible,  and  not  at  all  iiiconeiettiiit  with  tliis,  thut  for 

human  convenience,  and  even  human  Dooesaitios,  just 

aB  it  became  desirable  to  set  apart  certain  places  in 

■which  the  noise  of  earthly  businens  conid  not  be  heard, 

for  spiritual  worship,  eo  it  should  become  deNirable  to 

set  apart  certain  dn.ys  for  apocial  worship.     But,  thou, 

such  wero  defensible   on  the  ground  of  wise  and 

iristian  expediency  alone  ;  they  could  not  be  placed 

>D  the  ground  of  a  Divine  statute  or  command  ;  they 

rested  on  the  authority  of  tho  Church  of  Christ ;  and 

the  power  which  had  made  could  unmake  them  again. 

Accordingly,  in  early,  we  cannot  eay  exactly  how 

early  times,  tlio  Church  of  Christ  felt  the  necessity  of 

substituting   something    in   place   of   the   ordinances 

which  had  been  repealed.     And  the  Lord's  day  arose, 

a  day  of  compulsory  rest  —  not  such  a  day  at  all 

modem  Sabbatarians  suppose.     Not  a  Jowiah  sab- 

ith ;  rather  a  day  in  many  respects  absolutely  con- 

ited  with  the  Jewish  sabbath. 

Tor  the  Lord's  day  sprung,  not  out  of  a  transference 

the  Jewish  sabbath  from  Saturday   to  Sunday,  but 

her  oot  of  the  idea  of  making  the  week  an  imitation 

the  life  of  Christ.     With  the  early  Christians,  the 

great  ODnception  was  that  of  following  their  crnci&ed 

and  risen  Lord ;  they  set,  as  it  were,  tho  clock  of  time 

to  the  epochs  of  His  history.     Friday  represented  the 

lath,  in  which  all  Christians  daily  die ;  and  Sunday  ths 

isnrrection,   in   which   all   Christians   daily   rise  to 


higher  lifb.  What  ^daj  and  Simday  were  to  ilM 
weok,  that  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Snndaj  were  to 
the  year.  And  thus,  in  htrger  or  smaller  cycles,  all 
time  represented  to  the  early  Christians  the  myBterios 
of  the  Gross  and  the  Risen  life  in  hidden  hnmanity.  Ai.il 
as  the  sunflower  tnms  from  morning  till  evening  to  tlio 
sun,  so  did  the  early  Church  turn  forever  to  her  Lord, 
transforming  week  and  year  into  a  symbolical  reprep^ 
.sentation  of  His  Spiritnal  Life. 

Carefully  distinguish  this,  the  true  historical  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  Lord's  day,  from  a  mere  tiunsfer- 
ence  of  a  Jewish  sabbath  from  one  day  to  another. 
For  St.  Paul's  teaching  is  distinct  and  clear,  that  the 
Sabbath  is  annulled ;  and  to  urge  the  observance  of  the 
day  as  indispensable  to  salvation  was,  according  to  him, 
to  Judaize  —  "to  turn  again  to  tho  weak  and  beggarly* 
elements,  whereunto  they  desired  to  be  in  bondage." 

II.  The  modifications  of  this  view. 

The  first  modification  has  reference  to  those  who 
eonsciontiously  observed  the  day.  He  that  observeth 
the  day,  observeth  it  to  tho  Lord.  Let  him  act,  then, 
on  that  conviction :  "  Let  him  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind." 

There  is,  tliorefore,  a  religious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath-day  possible. 

We  arc  bound  by  tho  spirit  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment, so  far  as  we  arc  in  the  same  spiritual  state  as- 
they  to  whom  it  was  given.  The  spiritual  intent  of 
Christianity  is  to  worship  God  every  day  in  the  spirit 
But,  had  this  law  been  given  in  all  its  purity  to  the 
Jews,  instead  of  turning  every  week-day  into  a  sab- 
bath, they  would  have  transformed  every  sabbath  into 
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«  week-day ;  with  no  special  day  fixed  for  worehip, 
they  would  liave  spent  every  dtiy  without  Worship. 
Their  hearts  wore  too  dull  for  a  devotion  ao  spiritual 
iind  pure. 

Therefore,  a  law  was  given,  epooiidiziag  tt  day,  in 
order  to  lead  them  to  the  broader  tnitli  that  every  day 
IE  God's. 

.  Now,  60  fur  as  we  are  in  the  Jewish  state,  tiie  fourth 
coramandmeut,  even  in  its  rigor  and  strictucsa,  is 
wisely  used  by  ua;  nay,  we  miglit  Hay,  indisponHiiLle. 
For  who  is  he  who  needs  not  the  day  7  Ho  is  the  mail 
BO  rich  in  love,  eo  conformed  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  so 
elevated  into  the  sublime  repose  of  heaven,  tliat  be 
needs  no  carnal  ordinant-ea  at  all,  nor  the  assistance  of 
.  one  day  in  seven  to  kindle  spiritual  feelings,  seeing  ho 
is,  as  it  were,  alt  hh  lito  in  heaven  already. 

And,  douhtlesB,  such  tho  Apostle  Paul  oxpccted  th& 
Church  of  Christ  to  be.  Auticipiiting  tho  8C0t>ud 
Advent  at  once,  not  knowing  the  long  centuries  of 
slow  progress  that  were  to  come,  hia  heart  wouhl  have 
sunk  within  him^  couhl  lie  have  been  told  that  at  the 
cad  of  eighteen  centuries  the  GUriatiao  Church  would 
be  still  observing  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and 
years, — and,  still  more,  needing  them. 
.  Needing  them,  I  say.  For  the  .Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  Ood  made  it  fr>r  men  in  a  certain  spiritual 
state,  because  tbey  needed  it.  The  need,  therefore,  i<i 
•deeply  hi'ldon  in  human  nature.  He  who  can  dispense 
with  it  must,  bo  holy  and  spiritual  indeed,  And  he 
who,  still  unholy  and  uiii^  pi  ritual,  would  yet  dispensa 
witb  it,  is  a  man  who  would  fain  be  wiser  than  his 
We,  Christians  aa  we  are,  still  need  the  law, 
9  its  rcstnunta,  and  in  ita  aids  to  our  weakness. 
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No  man,  therefore,  who  knows  himself,  but  will 
gladly  and  joyfully  use  the  institution.  No  man  who 
knows  the  need  of  his  brethren  will  wantonly  dese- 
crate it,  or  recklessly  hurt  even  their  scruples  respect- 
ing it«  observance.  And  no  such  man  can  look  with 
aught  but  grave  and  serious  apprehensions  on  such  an 
innovation  upon  English  customs  of  life  and  thought, 
as  the  proposal  to  give  public  and  official  countenance 
to  a  scheme  which  will  invite  millions,  I  do  not  say  to 
an  irreligious,  but  certainly  an  unreligious  use  of  the 
day  of  rest. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  modification  of  the  broad  view 
of  a  repealed  Sabbath.  Repealed  though  it  be,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  observance  of  it.  And, 
provided  that  those  who  are  stricter  than  wo  in  their 
views  of  its  obligation  observe  it  not  from  super- 
stition, nor  in  abridgment  of  Christian  liberty,  nor 
from  raoroseness,  we  are  bound,  in  Christian  charity, 
to  yield  them  all  respect  and  honor.  Let  them  act  out 
their  conscientious  convictions.  Let  not  him  that 
obaorveth  not  despise  him  that  observeth. 

The  second  modification  of  the  broad  view  is,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  non'Observance  of* 
the  Sabbath.  I  lay  a  stress  on  the  word  religious. 
For  St.  Paul  does  not  say  that  every  non-observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  religious :  but  that  he  who,  not  ob- 
serving it,  observeth  it  not  to  the  Lord,  is,  because 
acting  on  conscientious  conviction,  as  acceptable  as 
the  others,  who  in  obedience  to  what  they  believe  to 
be  His  will  observe  it. 

He  pays  his  non-observance  to  the  Lord,  who,'feel- 
ing  that  Christ  has  made  him  free,  striving  to  live  all 
his  days  in  the  Spirit,  and  knowing  that  that  which  ia 
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^HMfiehneaa  and  worldlmcss,  rel'useg  to  bu  bound  by  a 

Jewish  ordinance  whicb  forbado  liibor  and  recreatiou 

only  with  a  typical  intent. 

^_     But  lie  who,  not  trying  to  servo  God  on  any  day, 

^BHves  Snnday  to  toil  or  pleasure,  certainly  observes 

^PRtt  the  day ;  bnt  his  non-observance  is  not  rendered 

^■td  the  Lord.     He  may  be  free  from  superstition;  bat 

it  is  not  Christ  who  has  made  him  free.     Nor  is  he 

one  of  whom  St.  Paul  would  have  said  that  his  liberty 

Hpn  the  Sabbath  is  a.s  acceptable  as  his  brother's  con- 

^^Btentious  scrnpntosity. 

^^^^ere,  then,  we  are  at  issno  with  the  popular  de- 

^Hfftce  of  public  recreations  on  the  Sabbath-day:    not 

^^Hmuch  with  r(?spoct  to  the  practice,  a»  with  respect 

^^d'  the  grounds  on  which  the  practice  is  approved. 

Tliey  claim  liberty;   but  it  is  not  Christian  lib«rty. 

Like  St,  Paul,  they  demand  a  license  fur  non-obaerv 

■  ance ;  only,  it  is  not  "  non-observance  to  the  Lord." 

For,  distinguish  well.    The  abolition  of  Judaism  ie  not 

necessarily  tlio  establishment  of   Christianity;  to  do 

away  with  the  Sabbath-day  in   order   to  substitute  a 

ibler,  truer,  more  continuous  sabbath,  even  the  eab- 

1  of  all  time  given  up  to  Cod,  is  well.     But  to  do 

|hy  the  special   Rights  of  God  to  the  Sabbath,  in 

Ber  merely  to  pubslitute  the  Rights  of  Pleasin-e,  or 

i  Rights  of  Mammon,  or  even  the  license  of  proQU 

ind  drunkenness,  —  that,  methinke,  is  not  Paul's 

'hrietian  liberty." 

■  The  second  point  on  which  we  join  issue  is  the 

Mmpfion   that  public    places  of  recreation,  which 

nanize,  will  therefore  Christianize  the  people.     It 

P  taken  for  granted  that  architecture,  sculpture,  aud 
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the  wonders  of  Nature  and  Art  which  such  buU^iufi 
will  contain,  have  a  direct  or  indirect  tendency  to  lead 
to  tme  devotion. 

Only  ill  a  very  limited  degree  is  there  truth  in  tins 
at  all.  ChriBtianity  will  humanize;  we  are  not  sa 
sure  that  humanizing  will  Chriatianize.  Let  ua  be 
clear  upon  this  matter.  EatlietioB  are  not  Beligion. 
It  is  one  thing  to  civilize  and  polish;  it  ia  another 
thing  to  Christianize.  The  Worship  of  the  Beautify* 
ia  not  the  Worship  of  Holiness;  nay,  I  know  not 
whether  the  one  may  not  have  a  tendency  to  disin- 
cline from  the  other. 

At  least,  such  was  the  history  of  ancient  Greece. 
Greece  was  the  home  of  the  Arts,  the  aaored  ground 
on  which  the  worship  of  the  Beautiful  was  carried  to 
its  perfection.  Let  those  who  have  read  the  history 
of  her  decline  and  fall,  who  have  perused  the  debaa- 
ing  works  of  her  later  years,  tell  us.  how  music,  paint- 
ing, poetrj',  tlie  arts,  softened  and  debilitated  and  seu- 
Bualized  the  nation^s  heart.  Let  tliem  toll  ua  how, 
when  Greece's  last  and  greatest  man  was  warning  in 
vain  against  tlio  foe  at  her  gates,  and  demanding  a 
manlier  and  a  more  heroic  disposition  to  sacrifice,  that 
most  polished  and  humanized  people,  sunk  in  trade 
and  sunk  in  pleasure,  A«ere  squandering  enormous 
Bums  upon  their  buildings  and  their  esthetica,  their 
processions  and  their  people's  palaces,  till  tho  flood 
came,  and  the  liberties  of  Greece  wore  trjunpled 
down  forever  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror. 

No  !  the  change  of  a  nation's  heart  is  not  to  l-o 
eflFected  by  the  infusion  of  a  taste  for  artistic  graee. 
**  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid 
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-which  IB  Christ  JciiHis."  Nnt  Art,  Imt  the  Cvosa  of 
Ohriet.  Simpler  maurioni,  piiror  livi'n,  more  tiolM^ 
iiial,  more  earnest  nympiitliy  with  tlio  tilasses  that  lio 
hehiw  lis,  —  nothing  short  of  tlint  Cftu  lay  tho  I'ounJa. 
tionw  of  tho  ChriBtJBnity  wliicli  h  to  he  heraaiter,  doep 
«ij(i  hroad. 

On  tho  other  hand,  we  th'ssenl  fVom  the  views  of 
*ho*e  who  would  arrent  such  n  project  by  petitions  to 
the  lo^isiBtiire  on  these  grounds. 

1,  It  is  a  retnrn  bnckwnrds  to  Judaism  and  Law. 
It  may  be  qnite  true  that,  as  we  suspoct,  stich  iion- 
observance  of  tho  day  Is  not  to  the  Lord,  bnt  only  a 
ftchemo  of  mere  pecnniary  speculation.  NeverthelesB," 
tJiere  is  sneh  a  thing  as  a  roligiona  non-ohscrvanco  of 
the  day ;  and  we  dare  not.  "judge  another  man's  Bor- 
vant;  to  his  own  master  ho  stnndeth  or  fallcth."  Wo 
dare  not  assert  the  pprpetni\l  obligation  of  tho  .Sali- 
bath,  wiion  an  inspired  nposflo  has  declared  it  abro- 
gated. Wo  dnre  not  refiiso  a  public  concession  of 
that  kind  of  recreation  to  the  poor  man  which  tho 
rich  have  long  not  hesitated  to  take  in  their  sump- 
tuoBH  mansions  and  pleasnre-giounds,  iinrebuked  by 
tho  ministers  of  Christ,  who  seem  tonchcd  to  tho 
qtlick  otdy  when  tho  dcsccrfttion  of  the  Sabbath  is 
-load  and  vidgar.  We  cannot  substitute  a  statute  law 
ta  repealed  law  of  God.  We  may  think,  and  wo  do, 
Bt  there  is  mucti  which  may  lead  to  dangoroua  con- 
Iquenccs  in  this  innovation  ;  hut  wo  daro  not  treat  it 
|*ft  Orinie. 
■'The  second  ground  on  which  we  are  opposed  to 
H  nttra-rigor  of  Sabbath  observance,  odpecially  whoii 
pi>eooinea  coercive,  in  the  danger  of  injuriug  thp 
icidnce.  It  is  wisely  tanght  by  St.  PanI  that  hff 
18- 
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who  does  any  thing  with  offence — that  is,  with  a  feelings 
that  it  is  wrong  —  does  wrong.  To  him  it  ia  wrong 
even  though  it  be  not  wrong  abstractedly.  Therefore 
it  is  always  dangerous  to  multiply  restrictions  and 
requirements  beyond  what  is  essential ;  because  men, 
feeling  themselves  hemmed  in,  break  the  artificial 
barrier,  but,  breaking  it  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  do 
thereby  become  hardened  in  conscience,  and  prepared 
for  transgression  against  commandments  which  are. 
Divine  and  of  eternal  obligation.  Ilence  it  is  that 
the  criminal  has  so  often  in  his  confessions  traced 
his  deterioration  in  crime  to  the  first  step  of  breaking 
•the  Sabbath-day ;  and  no  doubt  with  accurate  truth. 
But  what  shall  we  infer  from  this  ?  Shall  we  iufer, 
as  is  so  often  done  upon  the  platform  and  in  religious* 
books,  that  it  proves  the  everlasting  obligiition  of  the 
Sabbath?  Or,  shall  we,  with  a  far  truer  philosophy 
of  the  human  soul,  infer,  in  the  language  of  St. 
Peter,  that  we  have  been  laying  on  him  "  a  yoke 
which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear"? 
—  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  that  "the  motions  of 
sin  were  by  the  law ; "  that  the  rigorous  rule  was  itself 
the  stimulating,  moving  cause  of  the  sin  ;  and  that 
when  the  young  man,  worn  out  with  his  week's  toil, 
first  stole  out  into  the  fields  to  taste  the  fresh  breath 
of  a  spring-day,  he  did  it  with  a  vague,  secret  sense 
of  transgression ;  and  that,  having,  as  it  were,  drawn  his 
sword  in  defiance  against  the  established  code  of  the 
religious  world,  he  felt  that  from  thenceforward  there 
was  for  him  no  return,  and  so  he  became  an  outcast,- 
his  sword  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  sword 
against  him  ?  I  believe  this  to  be  the  true  account  of 
the  matter ;  and,  believing  it,  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
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tLe  false,  Jewish  notions  of  the  Sabbatli-day  which  are 
-provak'nt  Imve  been  exceedingly  pernicious  to  tho 
naorala  uf  tho  country. 

Lastly,  I  remind  you  of  tho  danger  of  mistaking  a 
■"  positive  "  law  for  i\  moral  one.  The  danger  is,  that 
pr<iportionttlily  to  the  vehemence  with  which  the  law 
positive  is  enforced,  the  eacrednesa  of  moral  lawa  is 
iiej^lected.  A  positive  law,  in  theological  language,  is 
(t  law  laid  down  for  apecial  purposes,  and  corresponds 
with  statute  laws  in  things  civil.  Tims  laws  of  quar* 
aul.ino  and  laws  of  exercise  depend  for  their  force 
npon  the  wilt  of  tho  legislaturo,  and  when  repealed  are 
binding  no  more.  But  a  moral  law  is  one  binding  for- 
«ver  ;  which  a  statute  law  may  declare,  but  can  neither 

jj^Udco  nor  unmake. 

Hti  Now,  when  men  are  rigorous  in  the  enforcement  and 
reverence  paid  to  laws  positive,  the  tendency  ia  to  a 
■  corresponding  indifference  to  the  laws  of  eternal 
Right,  Tlio  written  supersedes  in  their  hearts  the 
moral.  The  mental  history  of  the  ancient  Pharisees 
who  oh^erved  tiio  Sabbath,  and  tithed  mint,  anise,  and 
cnmmin,  neglecting  justice,  mercy,  and  trulh,  is  the 
•history  of  a  most  dangerous  but  universal  tendency 
of  tho  human  heart.  And  so,  many  a  man,  whoso 
lieart  swells  with  what  he  thinks  pious  horror  wlien 
he  sees  the  letter  delivered  or  the  train  run  upon  tho 
Sahbat)i-dny,  can  pass  through  the  streets  at  night 
undoprenscd  and  nnshocked  by  the  evidences  of  the 
widc-Fproading  profligacy  which  has  eaten  deep  into 
his  country's  heart.      And    many  a  man  who  would 

fe  upon  tho  domes  of  a  crystal  palace,  rising  above 
trees,  with  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  with 
oh  he  Would  look  oq  a,  temple  dedicated  to  dug- 
. -: 
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gernaut,  and  who  would  fancy  that  something  of  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient  prophet  was  burning  in  his  bosoms 
when  his  lips  pronounced  the  Woo  1  woe  I  of  a 
coming  doom,  would  sit  calmly  in  a  social  circle  of 
English  life,  and  scarcely  feel  uneasy  in  listening  to  its 
uncharitableness  and  its  slanders  ;  would  hear,  without 
one  throb  of  indignation,  the  common  dastardly  con- 
demnation of  the  weak  for  sins  which  are  veuial  in  the 
strong;  would  survey  the  relations  of  the  rich  and 
poor  in  this  country,  and  remain  calmly  satisfied  that 
there  is  nothing  false  in  them,  unbrotherly,  and  wrong. 
No,  my  brethren  1  let  us  think  clearly  and  strongly  on 
this  matter.  It  may  be  that  God  has  a  controversy 
with  this  people.  It  may  be,  as  they  say,  that  our. 
Father  will  chasten  us  by  the  sword  of  tlio  foreigner. 
But,  if  He  does,  and  if  judgments  are  in  store  for  our 
country,  they  will  fall,  not  because  the  correspondence 
of  the  land  is  carried  on  upon  the  Sabbath  day ;  nor 
because  Sunday  trains  are  not  arrested  by  the  legisla- 
ture ;  nor  because  a  public  permission  is  given  to  the 
working-classes  for  a  few  hours^  recreation  on  the  day 
of  rest:  but  because  we  are  selfish  men  ;  and  because- 
we  prefer  Pleasure  to  Duty, and  Traffic  to  Honor;  and 
because  we  love  our  party  more  than  our  Church,  and 
our*  Church  more  than  our  Christianity,  and  our  Chris** 
tiaiiity  more  than  Truth,  and  ourselves  more  than  all. 
These  are  the  things  that  defile  a  nation;  but  the  labor* 
and  recreation  of  its  Poor,  these  are  not  the  things 
that  defile  a  nation. 


XV. 


[ProMhKi  Junnary  S,  IHSS.] 

THE    EARLY    DEVBLOl'MENT    OF    JE8pa, 


,  ift  —  "And  llie  ohilil  grew,  n 
with  wIhUuiij  ;  uuJ  .the  gruue 


nj  waieJ  Btrong  in  spirit,  fi 
of  Co  J  was  upon  him." 


Tire  eccleBiasticftI  year  bofrina  with  Advent)  tbaa 

coinOB  Chriatmaa-dfty.    The  first  day  of  tlio  natural 

year  begins  with  the  iiilanoy  of  the  Sob  of  Man.     To- 

^y  the  Gospel  proceeds  with  the  brief  iuicouut  uf  iba 

ly  yoara  of  Jeslis, 

infintta  Rigiiifictinoe  of  the  ttf«  of  GhriBt  is  not 
SXhatisted  by  saying  tliat  He  was  a  porfect  man.  The 
notion  of  the  enrller  (^ucininna  thiit  He  was  a  pattern 
man  {vH-otHrd^inot),  Pominissioned  fium  Heaven  with  a 
raeseago  to  (each  men  how  to  live,  and  eupematurolly 
empowered  to  live  in  that  peifoot  way  Himself,  ia 
ImniBasurably  shurt  of  truth.  For  porfection  merely 
,n  does  not  attract — rather  it  ropele.  It  may  be 
ipied  In  form;  it  cannot  bo  imitated  in  spirit,  —  for 
only  imitate  that  from  which  enthueiasm  and  lifs 
cnnght,  —  for  it  does  not  incipire  nor  fire  with  lova. 
Faaltleas  fflon  and  pattern  children,  —  yon  may 
lire  them,  but  yon  admire  coldly.  Praise  tlicm  as 
rtm  will,  no  one  is  better  for  their  example.  No  od* 
blameH  tlioMi,  and  ni)  >ine  lovee  them;  they  kindio  ao 
(218) 
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enthusiasnii  thej  create  no  likenesses  of  tbemaelvMf 
thej  never  reproduce  themselves  in  other  liveSi  —  ibfb 
true  prerogative  of  all  original  life. 

If  Christ  had  only  been  a  faultless  Being,  He  would 
never  have  set  up  in  the  world  a  new  type  of  cbaracteri 
which  at  the  end  of  two  thousand  years  is  fresh  and 
life-giving  and  inspiring  still.  He  never  would  have 
regenerated  the  world.  He  never  would  have  '*  drawn 
all  men  unto  Him/'  by  being  lifted  up  a  self^sacrifidei 
making  self-devotion  beautifuL  In  Christ  the  Divine 
and  Human  blended;  Immutability  joined  itself  to 
Mutability.  There  was  in  Him  the  Divine  whidi' 
remained  fixed;  the  Human,  which  was  constantly 
developing.  One  uniform  Idea  and  Purpose  chano> 
terized  His  whole  life,  with  a  Divine  immutable  nnitj 
throughout,  but  it  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  human 
growth.  For.  the  soul  of  Christ  was  not  cast  down 
upon  this  world  a  perfect  thing  at  once.  Spotless  ?  — 
yes.  Faultless  ?  —  yes.  Tempted  in  all  points  with 
out  sin  ?  —  yes.  But  perfection  is  more  than  faultless- 
ness.  All  Scripture  coincides  in  telling  us  that  the 
ripe  perfection  of  His  manhood  was  reached  step  by 
step.  There  was  a  power  and  a  Life  within  Him  which 
were  to  be  developed,  which  could  only  be  developed,  like 
all  human  strength  and  goodness,  by  toil  of  brain  and 
heart.  Life  up-hill  all  the  way ;  and  every  foot-print 
by  wluch  He  climbed  left  behind  for  us,  petrified  on 
the  hard  rock,  and  indurated  into  history  forever,  to 
ahow  us  when  and  where  and  how  He  toiled  and  won. 

Take  a  few  passages  to  prove  that  His  perfection 
was  gained  by  degrees.  ''  It  became  Him  for  whom 
are  all  things,  and  b^  whom  ^^  all  things,  in  bringing 
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many  Bona  to  gtory,  to  muko  the  Captain  of  thuir  sulva- 
tioo per/eel  thiougli  Hufl'oriug;." 

Aguiu,  "  Bebuld,  I  coat  out  devils,  and  do  cares 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  diiy  1  ahall  ba 
jjer/ected." 

"  Thougli  He  were  a  Hon,  yet  learned  Ho  obiidience." 
Attd  ill  Die  contaxt,  "  Jeuns  increased," 

iiovf,  ate  the  reeult  of  thia  aeimct  of  His  porfocti- 
bility.     In  that  ohaiigelesa  elemout  of  Hiu  Being  which 
b«ueatii  ull  tiis  varying  phases  of  growth    remained 
^viaely  tiiultleSB,  we  Bee  that  whicli  we  can  adore, 
^tfae  evoi'-cbangiug,  ever-growiug,  subject  therefore 
^^laeblttnesa  and  endeuiing  matabiJity,  we  see  that 
I)  brings  Him  ueur  to  us;  makes  Him  lovable,  at 
K-BHU)B  time  that  it  interprets  ns  to  ourselves. 
Our  subject  in  tlie  early  development  of  Je^ua.     iQ 
1  t«!tt  we  read  of  a  throe-fold  growth 
hi.  In  Btreugth. 
II.  In  wiadom. 
I  la  grace. 


first,  it  speaks  to  us  simply  of  His  early  develop- 
"  The  child  Rrow." 
1  the  cuee  uf  all  rare  exoeUence  that  is  oierety 
BlBU,  it  is  tho  first  object  of  the  biographer  of  a 
n»irv«lluuB  man  to  aeek  for  surpriRing  stories  of  his 
citrly  life.  The  appetite  for  the  marvellous  in  thia 
_taiktl&r  is  almost  instinctive  and  invariable.  All  men, 
K>flt,  love  lu  discover  the  early  wouders  wliich  were 
tphetic  of  after-greatness.  Apparently,  the  reason 
lUiat  we  are  uawiUing  to  believe  that  wundrona  ex- 
fenoe  tita  attniued  by  slow,  patient  labor.  Wo  get 
■■tMicuiie  for  nur  own  Hlowness  and  stunted  growtfaf 
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by  settling  it,  once  for  all,  tlmt  the  original  differenoei 
between  such  men  and  us  were  immeasurable.  There- 
fore it  is,  I  conceive,  that  we  seek  so  eagerly  for  aneo* 
dotes  of  early  precocity. 

In  this  spirit  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church 
collected  legends  of  the  early  life  of  Christ,  stories  of 
superliuman  infancy  —  what  the  nifant  and  the  child 
said  and  did.  Many  of  these  legends  are  absurd;  all, 
as  resting  on  no  authority,  are  rejected. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  Bible 
narmtive.  It  records  no  marvellous  stories  of  inftintine 
sagacity  or  miraculous  power,  to  feed  a  prurient  cnri- 
osity.  Both  in  what  it  tells  and  in  what  it  does  not 
tell,  one  thing  is  plain,  that  the  human  life  of  the  Son 
of  God  was  natural.  There  was  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  corn.  In  what  it  does  not  say; 
because,  had  there  been  anything  preternatni-al  to 
record,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  recorded.  In 
what  it  docs  say ;  because  that  little  is  all  unaffectedly 
simple.  One  anecdote,  and  two  verses  of  general 
de8cri})ti()n,  —  that  is  all  which  is  told  us  of  the  Redeem- 
er's childhc)od. 

The  child,  it  is  written,  grew.  Two  pregnant  facts. 
He  was  a  cliild,  and  a  child  that  grew  in  heart,  in  intel- 
lect, in  size,  in  grace,  in  favor  WMth  God.  Not  a  man 
in  chihl's  years.  No  hot-bed  precocity  marked  the 
holiest  of  infancies.  The  Son  of  Man  grew  up  in  the 
quiet  valley  of  existence, —  in  shadow,  not  in  sunshine, 
not  forctd.  No  unnatural,  stimulating  culture  had 
developed  the  nn'nd  or  feelings ;  no  public  flattery, 
no  sunning  of  infantine  perfections  in  the  glare  of  the 
world's  show,  had  brought  the  temptation  of  the  wilder 
uess,  with  which  His  manhood  grappled,  too  early 
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His  BDuI.  We  know  tlint  He  was  childlike,  as  other 
cliildron;  for  in  after-years  His  brethren  fliouglit  UiB 
fame  strange,  and  liia  townHiuen  rejected  liim.  They 
could  not  believe  that  one  who  had  gone  in  and  ont, 
ate  and  drank  and  worked,  was  He  whose  ffame  ia 
WoDderf'iil.  The  proverb,  trua  of  others,  was  true  of 
Ilini:  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  but  in  his 
own  country,  arid  among  hie  own  kin,  and  in  hia  own 
liouse."  You  know  him  in  a  picture  at  once,  by  the 
halo  round  his  brow.  There  was  no  glory  in  Ilitt  real 
life  to  mark  Him.  He  was  iu  the  world,  and  the  world 
knew  Him  not.  Gradually  and  gently  He  woke  to 
consciousnesa  of  life  and  its  manifold  meaning ;  found 
Himself  in  possession  of  a  self;  by  dogrcos  opened 
JIiB  eyes  upon  this  outer  world,  and  drank  in  its  beauty. 
Eftfly  He  felt  the  lily  of  the  field  discourse  to  Him  of 
tl»e  Invisible  Loveliness,  and  the  ravens  tell  of  God 
His  Father.  Gradually,  and  not  at  onccj  He  embraced 
the  Bphere  of  human  duties,  and  woke  to  His  earthly 
relationships  one  by  one  —  the  Son,  the  Brother,  the 
Citizen,  the  Master. 

It  is  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  and  precious  truth 
that  the  Eternal  ison  had  a  human  and  pragreBsivQ 
childhood.  Happy  the  child  who  is  Buffered  to  be  and 
content  to  be  what  God  meant  it  to  be  —  a  child  while 
childhood  lasts.  Happy  the  parent  who  does  not  force 
artificial  manners,  precocious  feeling,  premature  re- 
ligion. Our  age  is  one  of  stimulus  and  high  press- 
ure. Wo  live,  as  it  were,  our  lives  out  fast.  Effect  is 
everything, —  results  produced  nt  once;  sometliing  ta 
flhow  and  something  that  may  feR.  The  folio  of  patieLt 
yearn  is  replaced  by  the  pamphlet  that  stirs  men's  curi- 
oaity   to-day,   and    to-morrow   ia    forgotten.      "  Plain 
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living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more."  Tba  tawl^; 
with  its  feyer  and  its  exoitementB,  and  its  ooUiuoa  of 
mind  with  mind|  has  spread  over  the  oonntry;  and 
there  is  no  country  —  scarcely  home.  To  men  .who 
traverse  England  in  a  few  hours,  and  spend  only  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  year  in  one  places  Home  is  beooming  a 
vocable  of  post  ages« 

The  result  is,  that  heart  and  braiuy  which  were  given 
to  last  for  seventy  years,  wear  out  before  their  time« 
We  have  our  exhausted  men  of  twenty-five,  and  our 
old  men  of  forty.  Heart  and  brain  give  way, — the 
heart  hardens  and  the  brain  grows  soft. 

Brethren  I  tlie  Son. of  God  lived  till  thirty  in  atn  ob* 
soure  village  of  Judea  unknown,  then  came  forth  a 
matured  and  perfect  Man,  —  with  mind,  and  hearty  and 
frame,  in  perfect  balance  of  humaiiit}'.  It  is  a  Divine 
lesson  I  I  would  I  could  say  as  strongly  as  I  feel 
deeply.  Our  stimulating  artificial  culture  destroys 
depth.  Our  competition,  our  nights  turned  into  days 
by  pleasure,  leave  no  timo  for  earnestness,  We 
arc  superficial  men.  Character  in  tlie  world  wants 
9*001.  England  has  gained  much;  she  has  lost,  also, 
much.  The  world  wants  what  has  passed  away ;  and 
which,  until  we  secure,  we  sliall  remain  the  clever 
shallow  men  wo  are,  —  a  childhood  and  a  youth  spent 
in  shade  —  a  Home. 

Now,  this  growth  took  place  in  tliree  particulars, 

I.  In  spiritual  strength.  ^'  The  child  waxed  strong 
in  spirit." 

Spiritual  strength  consists  of  two  things  —  power 
of  Will,  and  power  of  Sel&restraint.    It  requires  tw^ 
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therefore,  for  its  exiHtance  —  strong  feelings, 
strong  command  over  them. 
'  Now,  it  ia  here  we  muke  a  great  miBtuke ;  we  mis- 
take strong  tueliDga  for  strung  eiiamotor.  A  muJi  who 
beiu-s  all  before  him,  —  bofore  whoae  trowu  domeBtica 
tremble,  and  whoso  bnrsta  of  fury  maku  tho  children 
of  the  houao  quiike, —  because  he  baa  liis  will  olieyed, 
aod  bis  own  way  in  all  things,  we  call  him  a  strong 
man.  The  truth  is,  that  is  the  weak  man  :  it  is  hia  pas 
sioQs  that  are  strong;  he,  mastered  by  tliem,  is  weak. 
You  must  measure  tlie  strength  of  a  man  by  the  power 
of  the  fecilings  which  he  subdnea,  not  by  the  power 
(jf  those  which  subdue  him. 
.And  honce  compofiure  is  very  often  the  highest 
lit  of  strength.  Did  wo  never  see  a  man  reoeive 
lagrant  insult,  and  only  grow  a  littla  pale,  and  then 
iply  quititly?  That  was  a  inau  ajtiritnally  strong. 
Or,  di<l  we  never  seo  a  man,  in  anguish,  stand  aa  if 
carved  out  of  solid  rook  mustiiring  himself?  or,  one 
Ixtaring  a  hopeless  daily  trial,  remain  silent,  and  never 
U^ll  tliu  world  what  it  \ras  that  cankered  hia  home- 
jieaoe  ?  That  in  Rtreugth.  He  who,  with  strong  pas- 
sions, remains  cliaato,^ — be  who,  keenly  sensitive,  with 
manly  power  of  Indignation  in  him,  can  he  provoked, 
luid  yet  refrain  himself,  und  tbrgive, — these  are  strong 
~        spiritual  heroes, 

IThe  child  waxed  strong, — spiritual  strength  ia 
led  by  ftnccoesive  steps.  ^Vesh  strength  i»  got 
every  mastery  of  self.  It  is  the  holief  of  the  Bav- 
I,  that  the  spirit  of  every  enemy  he  slays  ont«i8 
him  and  becomes  added  to  his  own,  accumulating 
irrior's  strengtli  for  the  day  of  battle ;  therefore  ha 
'•  all  he  can.     It  ia  true  in  the  spiritual  warCire. 
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IBrery  sin  you  slay,  the  spirit  of  that  sin  peMea  mM^ 
you  transformed  into  strength;  every  passion^  not 
merely  kept  in  abeyance  by  asceticism,  but  subdued 
by  a  higher  impulse,  is  so  much  character  strength^ 
ened.  The  strength  of  the  passion  not  expended  ii 
yours  still.  Understand,  tlien,  you  are  not  a  man  of 
spiritual  power  because  your  impulses  are  irresistible. 
They  s'veop  over  your  soul  like  a  tornado  —  lay  all 
flat  betoro  them — whereupon  you  feel  a  secret  prid« 
of  strength.  Last  week  men  saw  a  vessel  on  thie 
coast  borne  headlong  on  the  breakers,  and  dashing 
itself  with  terrific  force  against  the  shore.  It  em^ 
bedded  itself,  a  miserable  wreck,  deep  in  sand  and  shin- 
gle.  Was  that  brig,  in  her  convulsive  throes,  strong? 
or,  was  it  powerless  and  helpless  ? 

No,  my  brethren:  God's  spirit  in  the  soul,  —  an 
inward  power  of  doing  the  thing  we  will  and  ought,— 
that  is  strength,  nothing  else.  All  other  force  in  us 
is  only  our  weakpess,  —  the  violence  of  driving  Pas- 
sion. ^'I  can  do  all  things  tlirough  Christy  who 
strengtheneth  me,"  —  that  is  Christian  strength.  ^I 
cannot  do  the  things  I  would," — that  is  the  weakness 
of  an  unredeemed  slave. 

1  instance  one  single  evidence  of  strength  in  tho 
early  years  of  Jesus ;  I  find  it  in  that  calm,  long  wait* 
ing  of  thirty  years  before  Ho  began  His  Work.  And 
yet  all  the  evils  He  was  to  redress  were  there,  provok* 
ing  indignation,  crying  for  interference,  —  the  hollow- 
uess  of  social  life,  the  misinterpretations  of  Scripture, 
the  forms  of  worship  and  phraseology  which  had  hid* 
den  moral  truth,  the  injustice,  the  priestcraft,  the  cow- 
ardice, the  hypocrisies :  He  had  long  seen  them  all. 

All  those  years  His  soul  burned  within  him  with  n 
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DfyiDe  zeal  &nJ  Imnvcnl^  indigoatioQ.  A  mere  tNon 
—  a  weak,  emotional  mau,  of  npasmodic  leeliiig,  —  a 
hot  oDtliusiiiHt,  —  would  Lave  spoken  out  at  once,  auil 
at  oiiut!  buen  cnisLeJ.  The  Kvei-iaatiiig  Word  iiicar^ 
nal«  bidud  His  own  time :  "  Mine  hour  is  not  yet 
come," — matured  Hia  energies,  coudoiiscd  them  by 
reprossiou,  ami  tlien  went  t'urth  to  speak,  and  do,  aud 
saiTer.  Hia  liour  was  come.  TliU  in  strength:  UiD 
|K)wer  of  a  Diviue  Silence;  the  strong  will,  ti)  keep 
forod  tJll  it  is  wanteil;  tho  powor  to  wait  God's  time. 
**H«  that  believeth,"  aaid  the  wise  pro]*hot,  "  shall  not 
uiake  basto." 

II.  Growth  in  wisdom, —  "filled  with  wisdom." 

Let  us  distiugaish  wisdom  from  two  thing."!.  From 
infoniiatinti  first.  It  is  one  thing  to  ho  well  informed; 
:t  is  another  to  he  wise.  Many  books  roud,  innnmor- 
aole  feets  hived  up  in  a  capacious  memory,  this  does 
not  constitute  wisdom.  Books  give  it  not;  Bometimoa 
Uie  bittereH  experience  gives  it  not.  Many  a  heart* 
break  may  have  como  as  the  result  of  life-orrors  and 
life-mistakes,  and  yet  men  may  be  no  wiser  thuu  be- 
fore. Before  tho  Siime  temptations  they  fall  again  in 
tho  sell^ame  way  tliey  i'ell  before.  Where  they  erred 
youth  they  err  still   iu  age  —  a  mournfui   truth  I 

Iver  learning,"  said  St.  Paul,  "aud  never  able  to 
le  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

Distinguish  wisdom  again  from  tnlont.  '  Brilliancy  of 
ponere  is  not  the  wisdom  for  whicli  Solomon  prayed. 
Wisdom  is  of  the  heart  ratlier  tlian  tlie  intellect :  the 
harvest  of  moral  thoughtfulness,  patiently  reaped  in 
through  years.  Two  thinga  iiro  required  — F^rneat* 
netw  aud  Love.  First,  tliat  rare  tiling,  Earnestness, — 
la- 


in y 


thA  eameBtoABs  wbloli  lookd  pn  life  praptjcaUyt  SiML 
«f  tbd  wisest  of  tike  raoo  have  beea  mw  wba^l^va 
ioarcely  Btirred  beyond  kome,  read  little,  felt ;  a^d 
thought  much.  ''Give  me/'  s^id  SolomoUi  ''a  wiim 
aod  uttdoKitiuidiiig  he^rt."  A.  heart  whicb -pouclacji 
upoa  life,  trying  to  miderataud  its.  mysfcary,  not^.j^ 
order  to  talk  about  it  like  an  orator,  npr  iu  OA'der  tQ 
tbaorhae  about  it  like  a  philosopher,  but  iu  ord^  .to 
}mow  how  to  Uve  aud  how  to  die. 
.  And/  beaidoB  this,  love  is  required  for  wisdoiQi  ^rn 
tba  love  which  opens  the  heart  and. makes  it  geuexicmSf 
and  reveals  secrets  deeper  than  prudence  or  poUtioal 
economy  teaches,  —  for  example,  "  It  is  more  blessed^ 
to  give  Ikhan  to  receive,"  Prudence  did  .not  calculate 
that;  love  revealed  it.  No  man  can  be  wise  without 
Jove.  Prudent — cunning:  yes,  but  not  wise.  Who- 
ever has  closed  his  heart  to  love  has  got  wisdom  a( 
one.  entrance  quite  shut  out.  A  large,  genial,  Ipving 
heart  — ^  with  that  we  Iiave  known  a  ploughman  wise ; 
witliout  it,  we  know  a  hundred  men  of  statesm^en-lika 
cagacity  fools  — •  profound,  but  not  wise.  There  wae  a 
man  who  pulled  down  his  barns  and  built  greater, — >a 
moat  sagaoious  man,  getting  on  in  life,  acquiring^ 
amassing,  and  all  for  self.  The  men  of  that  geneia- 
tion  oalled  him,  no  doubt,  wise:  God  said,  '^Thqii 
fool." 

Speaking  humanly,  the  steps  by  which  the  wisdom 
(if  Jesus  was  acquired  were  two. 
.  h  The  habit  of  inquiry.  2,  The  collision  of  mind 
with  other  minds.  Both  these  we  find  in  this  aneo* 
dote:  His  parents  found  Him  with  the  doctors  in  tho 
lemple,  both  hearing  and  asking  them  questioiia* 
Bor  the  miod  of  man  )aft  to  itself  is  unproduotivoi 
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»lnne  in  the  wild  woods,  he  becomes  a.  savage.  Takeo 
away  from  school  early,  and  sent  to  the  ploug;li,  the 
country  boy  loses,  by  degrees,  thut  which  distinguishes 
liim  from  the  cattle  that  he  drives,  and  over  hia  very 
features  and  looks  the.  low  animal  expressiou  creeps. 
Mind  is  necessary  for  mtnd.  The  Mediatorial  sys- 
tem extends  through  all  God's  dealings  with  ua. 
The  higher  man  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  tho 
lower  man;  only  through  man  can  mitu  receive  devel- 
opment. 

For  these  reasons,  we  call  this  event  at  Jerusalem 
a  crisis  or  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Him  who 
was  truly  Man. 
He  had  come  from  Nazareth's  quiet  valley  and 
ten  slopes  on  the  hill-side,  where  hill  and  valley, 
I  cloud  and  wind,  and  day  and  night,  had  nourished 
I  child's  heart, —  from  communion  with  minds  jiro. 
low,  for  the  adage  was,  "  Can  any  good  thing 
Be  out  of  Nazareth?"— to  tho  capiUl  of  His 
hintry,  to  converse  ivith  tho  highest  and  moat  culti- 
1  intelleol8.  He  had  many  a  question  to  ask,  and 
Iny  a  difficulty  to  solve.  As,  for  iustance,  such  as 
;  How  conid  the  religion  accredited  in  Jerusalem 
k  religion  of  long  prayers  and  church  services,  and 
njlacteries,  and  rigorous  sabbaths — be  reconciled 
with  the  stern,  manly  righteousness  of  which  He  had 
read  in  the  old  prophets ;  a  righteouancss,  not  of 
litany-makers,  but  of  men  with  swords  in  their  hands 
and  zeal  in  their  hearts,  setting  up  Ood's  kingdom 
upon  earth?  —  a  kingdom  of  Truth,  and  Justice,  and 
Bealitiee,  —  were  lAei/  bringing  in  that   kingdom?  — 

Eif  not,  who  should  ?     Such  questions  had  to  be 
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Mj,  therefore,  ia  all  reyerenoei  dated  tho  iotelj^otiial.. 
lifii  of  Jesus.    From  that  time  '^  Jesus  iucreeeed  ia 

Not  that  they,  the  doctors  of  the  Temple,  contrib- 
uted much.  Those  ecolesiastioal  pedants  had  not 
much  to  tell  Him  tliat  was  worth  the  telling.  Thej 
were  thinking  about  theology,  —  He  about  Religion. 
They  about  rubrios  and  church  services,  —  He  cri}ont 
Ood  His  Father,  and  His  Will.  And  yet  He  gained 
more  from  them  than  they  from  Him.  Have  we  nc^yer 
observed  that  the  deepest  revelations  of  ourselves  are 
often  made  to  us  by  trifling  remarks  met  with  hare 
and  there  in  conversation  and  books,  —  sparks  w1uc(l 
set  a  whole  train  of  thoughts  on  fire  7  Nay,  that  a 
false  view  given  by  an  inferior  mind  has  led  us  to  a 
true  one ;  and  that  conversations  from  which  we  had 
expected  much  light,  turning  out  unsatisfactorily,  have 
thrown  us  upon  ourselves  and  God,  and  so  become 
almost  the  birth-times  of  the  soul?  The  truth  is,  it  is 
not  the  amount  which  is  poured  in  that  gives  wisdomi 
but  the  amount  of  creative  mind  and  heart  working 
on  and  stirred  by  what  is  so  poured  in*  That  conver- 
sation with  miserable  priests  and  formalists  called  into 
activity  tlie  One  Creative  Mind  which  was  to  fertilize 
the  whole  spiritual  life  of  man  to  the  oud  of  timp ; 
and  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom  by  a  conversation  with 
pedants  of  the  law. 

What  Jerusalem  was  to  Him,  a  town  life  is  to  us« 
Knowledge  develops  itself  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  town  life.  Where  mon  meet,  and  thought  clashes 
with  thought,  •*-  whore  workmen  sit  round  \  board  at 
work,  — intelleotual  irritability  must  be  stirred  more 
Ihan  where  men  live  t^id  work  alone.    The  march  of 
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iiiiad,  as  tbey  call  it,  must  go  ob.  Whatever  evils 
lliei'o  may  be  iu  our  excited,  feverish  modern  lilb,  it 
l.-i  ijuile  certain  that  we  kiiow  through  it  more  than 
uur  Ibi'ofiiUiera  knew.  The  workman  kiiowa  more  ol' 
ii)rctgn  poIitioB  thau  most  etAtesmon  know  two  cetitu- 
vim  ago.  The  child  is  verged  iu  theological  quevtioiin, 
which  only  occupied  master  minda  oiice.  But  tho 
'ptostion  is,  wiiother,  like  the  Divine  Child  in  tho  Tem- 
jilu,  we  are  turning  knowledge  into  wisdom;  and 
whether,  uudoretundiug  more  of  tho  rayetorioB  of  life, 
we  are  feeling  more  of  its  sacred  law;  and  whethur, 
having  leR  behind  tho  prioats,  and  the  acribes,  and  the 
doctorti,  and  the  liithera,  we  are  about  our  Father's 
uusiucgd,  and  becoming  wisie  to  Qod. 

III.  Growth  iu  grace, — "the   grace  of   Qod  waa 
upon  Him."    And  this  in  throe  points: 

1.  The  exohnnge  of  an  eiutbly  for  a  heavenly  homo, 

2.  Of  an  eartiily  IVir  a  itoavenly  parant. 
5.  Tlie  reconciliation  to  domestic  duliea, 

Firat  step :  Exchange  of  an  earthly  for  a  lioavonly 
home. 

tletias  was  iu  the  Temple  fur  the  first  time.     That 

illioh  was  dull  routine  to  others,  tbrougli  dead  habit, 

full   of    vivid    improBsion,  I'rosh    life,  and    Gad, 

iio  Flim,      "My   Fathor'a   businoi^s'  —  "My   Fathar'i 

honflo."     Jlow  diiTuruiit  tho  meaning  of  these  exprea- 

sions  now  from'whtit  it  htid  boen  before  I     Before,  nil 

wan  limited  to  ttiu  cottage  of  tho  carpenter;  now,  it 

H'istended  to  the  temple.     He  hud  felt  the  sanctiliea 

^Uf  a  new  home.     In  after-Hfe  the  phrase   which  lie 

^P^Bd  learned  by  earthly  experience  obtained  a  Divina 
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•ignificance.    ^'In  my  Father's  house  are  :«any 
■ions." 

Our  first  life  is  spontaneous  and  instinctiye.  Our 
second  life  is  reflective.  There  is  a  moment  when  the 
life  spontaneous  passes  into  the  life  reflective.  Wo 
live  at  first  by  instinct;  then  we  look  in,  feel  oar- 
aelves,  —  ask  what  we  are,  and  whence  we  came|«id 
whither  we  are  hound.  In  an  awful  new  worM  of 
mystery,  and  destinies,  and  duties,  we  feel  Gt>d,  and 
know  that  our  true  home  is  our  Father's  house,  which 
has  many  mansions. 

Those  are  fearful,  solitary  moments,  in  which  the 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  hlte^ 
meddleth  not  with  its  joys.  Father — mother-— can- 
not share  these ;  and  to  share  is  to  intrude.  The  eonl 
first  meets  God  alone.  So  with  Jacob  when  he  saw 
the  dream-ladder;  so  with  Samuel  when  the  Voice 
caUed  him ;  so  with  Christ.  So,  with  every  son  of  man, 
God  visits  the  soul  iu  secrecy,  in  silence,  and  in  soli- 
tariness.  And  the  danger  and  duty  of  a  teacher  is 
two-fold.  1st,  to  avoid  hastening  that  feeling — hurry- 
ing that  crisis-moment,  which  some  call  conversion. 
2d,  to  avoid  crusliing  it  I  have  said  that  first  religion 
is  a  kind  of  instinct ;  and  if  a  child  does  not  exhibit 
strong  religious  sensibilities, — if  be  seem  ''heedless^ 
untouched  by  awe  or  serious  thought," —  still  it  is  wiser 
not  to  interfere.  Ho  may  be  still  at  home  witli  God ; 
he  may  be  worshipping  at  home ;  as  has  been  said, 
with  net  less  truth  than  beauty,  he  may  be 

«(  Lying  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year. 
And  woiTJkip  —  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine,*' 

God  being  with  him  when  he  knew  it  not.    Very  mya. 

t^rioysy  aa4  beantifql,  and  wood^rful|  is  Ood's  conif 
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^■nmiug  with  the  unconBcioiia  soul  before  reflection 
comes.  The  bccoikI  caution  is  not  fo  qiieiicli  the 
Reeling.  Josopli  and  tlic  Virgin  chid  the  Child  for  Hifl 
■absence:  "Why  Itast  thon  dealt  so  with  ns?"  They 
BOuld  not  Hndcrsland  Hia  altered  ivays.  His  neglect  of 
^fiparent  duties,  Uii^  indifference  to  nsual  pursnitB. 
iVbey  mourned  over  the  change.  And  this  reminds  ua 
of  the  way  in  which  Affection's  voice  itself  ministers 
lio  ruin.  When  God  comes  to  the  heart,  and  His  pros- 
iMiCd  is  shown  by  thoiightfnhiess,  and  scrionsnci^s,  and 
distaste  to  common  business,  and  loneliness,  and  soli- 
tary mneings,  and  a  certain  tone  of  melancholy, 
straiglitway  we  set  ourselTos  to  expostulate,  to  rebuke, 
I  Al  cheer,  to  proscribe  amusement  and  gayoties,  as  the 
JBHtre  for  Beriousness  which  seems  out  of  place.  Somo 
l^if  us  have  seen  that  tried;  and,  more  fearful  still, 
■eon  it  sncceod.  And  we  have  pcen  the  spirit  of  frivol- 
ity and  thoughtleitsness,  which  had  been  banished  for 
n  time,  come  back  ug-ain,  with  seven  spirits  of  evil 
more  mighty  than  himself,  and  the  last  state  of  tiiat 
person  worse  than  the  first.  And  wo  have  watched 
the  still  email  voice  of  Ond  in  the  isoiil  silenced.  And 
we  Itiivti  soon  the  spirit  nf  the  world  got  its  victim 
hack  again,  and  incipient  Goodness  dried  up  like  morn- 
ing dew  upon  his  heart.  And  they  that  loved  him  did 
it  —  hia  |>aronts,  his  teachers.  They  quenched  tho 
■moking  flax,  and  turned  out  the  lamp  of  God  lighted 
ID  the  soul. 

The  la^t  step  was  reconciliation  to  domestic  i  ntiea. 
Ho  went  down  to  Nazareth,  and  was  auhject  «nto 
them.  The  first  step  in  Bpirituality  13  to  get  a  distasl* 
for  common  duties.  There  is  a  time  when  croeda 
ceremonies,  Hervices,  are  dii^tasteful ;  wheu  the  i:oave» 
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tional  arrangementa  of  society  are  intolerable  burdent; 
and  when,  aspiring  with  a  sense  of  vagao  longing 
after  a  goodness  which  shall  be  immeasurable,  a  dutj 
which  shall  transcend  mere  law,  a  something  which  we 
cannot  put  in  words,  all  restraints  of  rule  and  habit 
gall  tlie  spirit  But  the  last  and  highest  step  m  epiril> 
uality  is  made  in  feeling  these  common  duties  again 
divine,  and  holy.  This  is  the  true  liberty  of  Christy 
when  a  free  man  binds  himself  in  love  to  duty.  Not 
in  shrinking  from  our  distasteful  occupations,  but  in 
fulfilling  them,  do  we  realize  our  high  origin.  And 
this  is  the  blessed  second  childhood  of  Christian  K& 
All  the  several  stages  towards  it  seem  to  be  shadowed 
forth  with  accurate  truthfulness  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Messiah's  infancy.  First,  the  quiet,  unpretending,  wi' 
conscious  obedience  and  innocence  of  home.  Then, 
the  crisis  of  inquiry ;  new,  straugo  tlioughta,  entrance 
upon  a  new  world,  hopeless  seeking  of  truth  from 
those  who  cannot  teach  it,  hearing  many  teachers,  and 
questioning  all ;  thence  bewilderment  and  bitterness, 
loss  of  relish  for  former  duties ;  and  small  consolation 
to  a  man  in  knowing  that  he  is  further  off  from  heaven 
than  when  he  was  a  boy.  And  then,  lastly,  the  true 
reconciliation  and  atonement  of  our  souls  to  God — a 
second  spring-tide  of  life,  a  second  Faith  deeper  than 
that  of  childhood,  not  instinctive,  but  conscious  tiust, 
childlike  love  come  back  again,  childlike  wonder, 
childlike  implicitness  of  obedience,  only  deeper  than 
childhood  ever  knew.  When  hfe  has  got  a  new  mean* 
ing;»when  "  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  thingii 
fire  become  new ; "  when  earth  has  become  irradiate 
with  the  feeling  of  our  Father's  business  and  onv 
■afchor'n  Home. 
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which  was  lost." 

.  Tbbbb  words  occur  in  the  history  whicli  tt;lU  of  tlid 

tODvery  of  ZfiocbeuB  rrnm  h  lifo  of  workllincsa  to  the 

t  of  God,     Zacoheiiii  was  a  publican;  niid  ihc  pnlv 

s  wcro  outcasts  tunong  the  Jews,  hecftuso,  having 

wpted  the  office,  nnder  the  Roman  govorumont,  of 

lllecting   tho   tflxes   imposed   by    Itume   upon   thuir 

rthren,  thoy  wore  regarded  as  tiBttum  to  tlie  cniue 

r  Israel,     Beckoned  a  degraded  class,  tbt'y  booaino 

tded.     It  i»  hard  for  nny  innn  to  live  above  the 

loral  standard  acknowledged  by  hia   own  ckda;  and 

B  monil  Btamtiird  of  tho  publit-uu  waa  as  low  aa  pos- 

The  TirHt  Rtep  down^Y)lrds  i»  to  sink  in  tlto  osli- 

btiun  of  otIiuvH,  —  the  next,  and  Intiil  stup,  is  to  Hink 

Kftisiui'tt  owu  BHtiuiation.     Tho  vaIuo  of  chnmot«r  in, 

t  it  pleilgbt  rnon  to  bo  what  tiioy  are  (aktsii  (or.     It 

■ft  fearfnl  thing  to  have  no  obaracter  to  support  — 

thing  to  tiill  back  upon,  nothing  to  koej)  a  man  up 

f  lumself.     Now,  the  publioaus  had  no  ohamctor. 

tinto  tlie  houno  of  one  of  these  autcastH  (he  Son  of 

1  had  entered.     It  was  quite  certain  that  such  am 
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act  would  be  commented  upon  severely  by  people  who 
called  themselves  religious;  it  would  seem  to  them 
scandalous,  an  outrage  upon  decency,  a  defiance  to 
every  rule  of  respectability  and  deconun.  No  pious 
Israelite  would  be  seen  holding  equal  intercourse  with 
a  publican.  In  anticipation  of  such  remarks,  before 
tliere  was  time,  perhaps,  to  make  them,  Jesus  spoko 
these  words :  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

They  exhibit  the  peculiar  aspect  in  which  the  Re- 
deemer contemplated  sin. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  sin :  One  is  the 
severe  view.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  frailty  ;  it  will 
not  hear  of  temptation,  nor  distinguish  between  cir- 
cumstances. Men  who  judge  in  this  way  shut  their 
eyes  to  all  but  two  objects,  —  a  phiin  law,  and  a  trans- 
gression (»f  that  law.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said : 
let  the  law  take  its  course.  Now,  if  this  be  the  right 
view  of  sill,  there  is  abundance  of  room  left  for  admir- 
ing what  is  good,  and  honorable,  and  upright;  there  is 
positively  no  room  provided  for  restoration.  Happy 
if  you  have  done  well ;  but  if  ill,  then  nothing  is 
before  you  but  judgment  and  fiery  indignation. 

The  other  view  is  one  of  laxity  and  false  liberalism. 
When  such  men  speak,  prepare  yourself  to  hear 
liberal  judgments  and  lenient  ones ;  a  great  deal  about 
human  weakness,  error  in  judgment,  mistakes,  an  nnfor 
tunate  constitution,  on  which  the  chief  blame  of  sin  is 
to  rest  —  a  good  heart.  All  well,  if  we  wanted,  in  this 
mysterious  struggle  of  a  life,  only  consolation.  But 
we  want  far  beyond  comfort,  —  Goodness;  and  to  be 
merely  made  easy  when  we  have  done  wrong  will  not 
'  Jielp  us  to  that  1 

\ 
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Jistiact  from  both  of  these  was  Christ's  view  of 
His  standard  of  Right  was  high,  —  higher  than 
ever  man  had  placed  it  before.  Not  moral  excellenco, 
but  heavenly,  lie  demanded.  "  Except  your  right- 
coTiBnesB  shall  exceed  the  righteoupness  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  king- 
«loDi  of  heaven."  Read  the  Sermou  on  the  Mount.  It 
tolls  of  a  purity  as  of  snow  resting  on  an  Alpine  pin- 
nacle, white  in  the  blue  holiness  of  heaven ;  and  yet, 
also.  He,  the  All-pure,  had  tendornesa  for  what  was 
not  pure.  lie  who  stood  in  Divine  uprightness  that 
uever  faltered  felt  compaBsion  for  the  ruined,  aud 
infinite  gentleness  for  human  fall.  Broken,  (lisap- 
pointed,  doubting  hearts,  in  dismay  and  bewilderment, 
never  looked  in  vain  to  Him.  Very  strange,  if  we 
stop  to  think  of  it,  instead  of  repeating  it,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  For  generally  human  goodness  repels  from 
it  evil  men ;  they  sbun  the  society  and  pre.«ence  of 
men  reputed  good,  as  owls  fly  from  light.  But  hero 
was  purity  attiacUng  evil ;  that  was  the  wonder,  Har 
lote  and  wretohes  atoopeJ  in  infamy  gathered  ronnd 
Him.  No  wonder  tho  purblind  Pharisees  thought 
there  must  be  something  in  Him  like  such  sinners 
which  drew  them  so.  Like  draws  to  like.  If  Ho 
chose  tljeir  society  before  that  of  the  Pharisees,  was 
it  not  because  of  some  congeniality  in  Evil  ?  But  tfaoy 
did  crowd  His  steps,  and  that  because  tlioy  saw  a 
hope  opened  out  in  a  hopeless  world  for  fallen  spirits 
•ind  broken  hearts, — ay,  and  seared  hearts.  The  Son 
«f  Man  was  forever  standing  among  the  lost;  and  His 
evor-prcdominant  feelings  wero  sadness  for  tho  evil  in 
buniBn  nature,  hope  for  the  Divine  good  in  it,  aud  tho 
Di%'ino  image  never  worn  out  whoUy. 


Its  omtlST^  IfiBflVATE  Ot*  BlU. 

1  perceive  in  this  description  three  pecnfiantiet, 
diertingiiishing  Christ  from  ordinary  men. 

I.  A  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  Redeem 
er'fi  moral  natnre. 

II.  A  peculiarity  in  the  objects  of  His  solicitude. 
II ..  A  peculiarity  in  His  way  of  treating  guilt. 

L  In  His  moral  constitution.  Manifested  in  tfaaiC 
peculiar  title  which  He  assumed  —  The  Son  of  Man« 

Let  us  see  what  that  implies. 

1.  It  implies  fairly  His  Divine  origin;  for  H  is  m 
emphatic  expression,  and,  as  we  may  so  say,  an  unnaftu- 
ral  one.  Imagine  an  apostle  —  St.  Paul  or  St.  John  — 
insisting  upon  it  perpetually  that  he  himself  was 
human.  It  would  almost  provoke  a  smile  to  hear 
either  of  them  averring  and  nffirming,  I  am  the  Son  of 
Man  ;  it  would  be  unnatural,  the  affectation  of  conde- 
scension would  be  intolerable.  Therefore,  when  we 
hear  those  words  from  Christ,  wo  are  compelled  to 
think  of  them  as  contrasted  with  a  higher  Nature. 
None  could,  without  presumption,  remind  men  that  He 
was  their  Brother,  and  a  Son  of  Man,  except  One,  who 
was  also  something  higher,  even  the  Son  of  God. 

2  It  implies  the  catholicity  of  His  Brotherhood. 
Nothing,  in  the  judgment  of  historians,  stands  out  -so 

sharply  distinct  as  race,  —  national  character;  notb- 
ing  is  more  ineffaceable.  The  Hebrew  was  marked 
from  all  mankind.  The  Roman  was  perfectly  dietiuot 
fronL  the  Grecian  character ;  as  markedly  different  as 
the  rough  English  truthfulness  is  from  Celtic  brilliancy 
cf  talent.  Now,  these  peculiar  nationalities  are  set 
dlom  combined.  You  rarely  find  the  stern  old  Jewish 
sense  of  holiness  going  together  with  the  Atheandi 
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BJiireoeas  of  -wbat  ia  beautiful.  Kot  often  do  yon 
together  severe  truth  and  refined  tendeiiiesa. 
Brilliancy  seema  opposed  to  perseverance.  Exquisitc- 
riesa  of  Taste  commonly  goes  along  witJi  a  certain 
amount  of  untruthfulness.  By  Uumanity,  as  a  whole, 
we  mean  the  aggregate  of  all  these  separate  excel- 
lences. Only  in  two  places  are  they  all  found  together, 
-in  the  universal  hnmao  race  and  in  JesnB  Christ. 
(  having,  as  it  were,  a  whole  humanity  in  Himself 
Bibines  them  all. 
vKow,  this  is  the  nnivereality  of  the  X&tnre  of  J^ug 
Viet.  There  was  in  Him  uo  uational  peculiarity  or 
dividual  idiosyncrasy.  He  was  not  tiie  Son  of  the 
w,  nor  the  Son  oi  the  Carpenter,  vcv  the  otftipriDg 
||itbe  modes  of  living  and  thinking  o)  that  particu- 
r  century.  He  waa  the  Son  of  Man.  Once  in  the 
.world's  history  was  bom  a  Man.  Once  -u  the  roll  of 
ages,  out  of  iimumerable  failures,  from  the  stook 
ctf  human  nature  one  Bud  developed  itsotf  into  • 
■Itless  Flower.  One  perfoot  specimen  of  hnmaui^ 
I  God  exhibited  on  earth, 
fciffbe  beet  and  most  catholic  of  Englishmen  baa  hir 
prejudices,  All  the  world  over,  our  groatcat  writer 
would  be  recognized  as  having  the  English  cast  of 
{bought.  The  pattorn  Jew  would  soetn  Jewish  every 
lere  but  in  Judea.  Take  Abraham,  St.  John,  8* 
ml,  place  them  where  you  will, — in  China  or  in  Pern 
bfaoyare  Hebrews  ;  they  could  not  command  all  syra 
patbieH ;  their  life  could  not  be  imititble  except  in  part 
They  are  foroigners  in  every  land,  and  out  of  place  in 

Kery  century,  but  their  own.  But  Christ  is  the  king 
aaaa,  aud  "  draws  all  men,"  because  all  character  ia 
Eim,  separate  from  nationalitioB  and  limitationa.  As 
^ : 


^P'ffb< 
prejni 
wouk 

4faougl 
^W^re 
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if  tbo  life-blood  of  every  nation  were  in  Ilia  vai 
and  thtit  wliich  is  beet  and  tmest  in  every  m&n,  a 
tliat  which  is  teiiderest  and  gentlest  and  purest, 
every  woman,  in  Ilis  character.  He  is  emphatica 
the  Son  of  Man.. 

Out  of  this  arose  two  powers  of  His  sacred  hiUD 
ity,  —  the  universality  of  His  eympatbies,  and  fix 
intense  particular  personality. 

The  universality  of  His  sympathies;  for, 
Bim  with  any  one  of  the  sacred  charactera  of  Sc^ 
ture  Yon  know  how  intensely  national  they  wa 
prioets,  prophets,  and  apostles,  in  their  sympatbi 
For  example,  the  apostles  "marvelled  that  He  spl 
with  a  woman  of  Samaria;" — jost  before  His  res 
rection,  their  largest  charity  had  not  reached  beyo 
this, —  "  LoriJ,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  lai 
dora  unto  Israel  ?  "  Or,  to  come  down  to  modom  tim 
when  His  spirit  has  been  moulding  men's  ways  » 
thought  for  many  ages ;  —  now,  when  we  talk  of  a 
philanthropy  and  catholic  liberality,  here  in  Cbriatj 
jEngland,  we  have  scarcely  any  fellow-ieehng,  true  a 
genuine,  with  other  nations,  other  churches,  oti 
parties,  than  our  own  ;  we  care  nothing  .for  Itcdian 
Hungarian  struggles ;  wo  tliink  of  Romanists  as.t 
Jew  thought  of  Gentiles  ;  we  speak  of  Gorman  Pi) 
estants  in  the  same  proud,  wicked,  self-sufficient  w 
in  which  the  Jew  spoke  of  Samaritans.  .  r 

Unless  we  bring  such  matters  home,  and  away  fr{ 
vague  generalities,  and  consider  what  we  and  allm 
are,  or  rather  are  not,  we  cannot  comprehend  wj 
due  wonder  the  mighty  sympathies   of  the  heart  of^ 
Chriet.     None  of  the  raiseniblo  antipathies  that  fence 
IW  &om  all  tlie  world  bounded  liia  outgoinga  of  tJoai 
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Lore,  Lroad,  and  deep,  and  wide  as  the  heart  of  Qod. 
Wherever  the  mysterious  pulse  of  human  life  waa 
beating,  wherever  aughi  human  was  in  struggle,  there 
to  Him  was  a  thing  not  common  or  unclean,  but 
cleansed  by  God  and  sacred.  GomjjarB  the  daily, 
almost  indispensable  language  of  our  life  with  His 
spirit.  "Common  people?"  —  Point  ua  out  the  pas- 
sage wliero  he  called  any  people,  that  God  His  Patlier 
made,  common?  "Lower  Orders ?"•— Tell  us  when 
and  where  He,  whose  home  was  the  workshop  of  the 
carpenter,  authorized  you  or  me  to  know  any  man 
after  the  flesh  as  low  or  high?  To  Him  who  called 
Himsulf  the  Sou  of  Man,  the  link  waa  manhood.  And 
titat  He  could  discern  even  when  it  was  marred.  Even 
in  outcasts  His  eye  could  recognize  the  sanctities  of  a 
nature  human  still.  Even  in  the  harlot,  "  one  of  Eve's 
femily  ; "  —  a  son  of  Abraham  even  in  Zaccheus. 

Once  more,  out  of  that  universal,  catholic  Nature 
rose  another  power,  —  the  power  of  intense,  particular, 
pereonal  affections.  He  was  the  Brother  and  Saviour 
of  the  human  race ;  but  this  because  He  was  the 
Brother  and  Saviour  of  every  separate  man  in  it. 

kNow,  it  is  very  easy   to   feel  great  affection  for  s 
Botry  as  a  whole ;  to  have,  for  instance,  great  eym- 
tliiea  for  Poland,  or  Ireland,  or  America,  and  yet  not 
re  a  whit  for  any  single  man  in  Poland,  and  to  have 
•org  antipathies  to  every  single  individual  American. 
ay  to  be  a  wanu  lover  of  England,  and  yet  not  love  one 
living  Englishman.    Easy  to  set  a  great  value  on  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  yet  have  no  particular  care  for  any  one 
^  abeep  or  lamb.     If  it  were  killed,  another  of  the  ^ame 
Htapecies  might  replace   it.     Easy  to  have   fine,  large, 
^B|b«TB]  views  abont  the  working-clasflea,  or  the  emauoi* 
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pation  of  the  negroes,  and  yet  never  have  done  A 
loving  act  to  one.  Easy  to  be  a  great  philanthropi^rti 
and  yet  have  no  strong  friendships,  no  deep  pe.rsonal 
attachments. 

For  the  idea  of  an  universal  Manlike  sympathy  was 
not  new  when  Christ  was  born.  The  reality  wa3  new* 
But  before  this,  in  the  Roman  theatre,  deafening  ap* 
plause  was  called  forth  by  this  sentence,  —  "I  am  a 
man,  —  nothing  th^t  can  aflfect  man  is  indifferent  to 
me."  A  fine  sentiment  —  that  was  all.  Every  pretence 
of  realizing  that  sentiment,  except  one,  has  beett  a 
failtire.  One,  and  but  one,  has  succeeded  id  loving 
man  —  and  that  by  loving  men.  No  sublime  high- 
sounding  language  in  His  lips  about  educating  the 
masses,  or  elevating  the  people.  The  charlatanry  of 
our  modern  sentiment  had  not  appeared  then ;  it  is  but 
the  parody  of  His  Love. 

What  was  His  mode  of  sympathy  with  men  ?  He 
did  not  sit  down  to  philosophize  about  the  progress 
of  the  species,  or  dream  about  a  millennium.  Hd 
gathered  round  Him  twelve  men.  He  formed  one 
friendship,  special,  concentrated,  deep.  He  did  not 
give  Himself  out  as  the  Leader  of  the  Publican's 
cause,  or  the  Champion  of  the  Ri-ghts  of  the  dangerous 
classes:  but  he  associated  with  Himself  Matthew,  a 
publican  called  from  the  detested  receipt  of  custom : 
he  went  into  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  and  treated  him 
like  a  fellow-creature,  a  brother,  and  a  son  of  Abra* 
ham.  His  catholicity,  or  philanthropy,  was  not  an 
abstraction,  but  an  aggregate  of  personal  attachments. 

11.  Peculiarity  in  the  objects  of  Christ's  solicitudd. 
He  had  come  to  seek  ahd  to  save  the  ^'  lostJ^    Thd 
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Vrld  19  loat,  nod  ChriH  came  to  save  the  world.     Bn^ 
f  the  lost  in  this  place,  lie  doea  not  mean  the  world; 
i  means  a  special  clasi<,  lost  in  »  moro  tlian  common 
sense,  as  »heep  are  lost  which  have  strayed  from  the 
flock,  and  wandered  far  beyond  all  their  IcUowb  scat- 
tered in  the  wilderness. 

8ome  men  aro  lofft  by  the  force  of  their  own  pa»- 

aioOB:  aa  Balaam  was  by  love  of  gold  ;  as  Saul  was  by 

IPwIU  ending  in  jeatotuty,  and  pride  darkened  into 

idness ;     a?    Haman   was    by    envy   indnlged    and 

■ooded   on;    as   the   harlota  were,  throngh   feelings 

'  and  high   at  first,  inverted  and  perverted;    as 

ildaswas  by  secret  dishonesty,  undetected  in  its  first 

Winnings  —  the  worst  misfortune  that  can  befall  a 

iendency  to  a  false  life.     And  others  are  toat  by  the 

enCanglemeut  of  outward  circumstances,  which  nmke 

eicApc,  humanly  speaking,  impossible.     Such  were  the 

mblicans,  —  mea  /orced,  liko  esecutioners,  into  degr» 

ition.     An  honcBt  publieitn,  or  a  holy  executioner, 

Honld  be  miracles  to  marvel  at.    And  some  are  lost  hy 

B  Ibwb  of  Bocioty,  which,  defending  society,  have  no 

leroy  for  ita  outcasts,  and  forbid  their  return  —  fallen 

6  forever. 

I  Society  has   power  to  bind  on  earth ;  and  what  it 
htds  ia  bound  upon  the  soul  indeed. 
'  For  a  man  or  woman  who  has  loat  self-respect  is  lost 
ideed. 

'Add,  0!  the  untold  world  of  agony  contained  in 
!fcnt  oxpreBsion  —  "a  lost  soul!" — agony  exactly  m 
proportion  to  tho  nobleness  of  original  powers.  For 
it  is  a  strange  and  mournful  truth,  that  the  qualities 
which  calculate  to  shine  are  exactly  those  which  min- 
ister to  the  worst  ruin.    God'e  highest  gifts,  —  taleo^ 
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beauty,  feeling,  imagination,  power,  —  they  carry 
them  the  possibility  of  the  highest  heaven  and  tho 
lowest  hell.  Be  sure  that  it  is  by  that  which  is  highest 
in  you  that  you  may  be  lost.  It  is  the  awful  warning, 
and  not  the  excuse  of  evil,  that  the  light  which  leads 
astray  is  light  from  heaven.  The  shallow  fishing-boat 
glides  safely  over  the  reefs  where  the  noble  bark 
strands ;  it  is  the  very  might  and  majesty  of  her  careei 
that  bury  the  sharp  rock  deeper  in  her  bosom.  There 
are  thousands  who  are  not  lost  (like  the  respectable 
Pharisees),  because  they  had  no  impetuous  impulses 
—  no  passion  —  no  strong  enthusiasm,  by  the  perver- 
sion of  which  they  could  be  lost. 

Now,  this  will  explain  to  us  what  there  was  in  these 
lost  ones  which  left  a  hope  for  their  salvation,  and 
which  Jesus  saw  in  them  to  seek  and  save.  Outwardly 
men  saw  a  crust  of  black  scowling  impenitence  —  rep- 
robates, they  called  them.  Below  that  outward  crust 
ran  a  hot  lava-stream  of  anguish.  What  was  that? 
The  coward  fear  of  hell  ?  Nay,  hardened  men  defy 
hell.  The  anguish  of  the  lost  ones  of  this  world  is  not 
fear  of  punishment.  It  was  and  is  the  misery  of  hav- 
ing quenched  a  light  brighter  than  tho  sun ;  the  intol- 
erable  sense  of  being  sunk ;  the  remorse  of  knowing 
that  they  were  not  what  they  might  have  been.  And 
He  saw  that ;  He  knew  it  was  the  germ  of  life,  which 
God's  spirit  could  develop  into  salvation. 

It  was  His  work  and  His  desire  to  save  such ;  and  m 
this  world  a  new  and  strange  solicitude  it  was,  for  the 
world  had  seen  before  nothing  like  it. 

Not  half  a  century  ago,  a  great  man  was  seen  stoop* 
ing  and  working  in  a  charnel-house  of  bones.  Qn- 
couth|  nameless  fragments  lay  around  him,  which  tho 
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irkmen  had  dug  ap  and  thrown  aaida  as  rubbiab. 
ley  belonged  to  aomo  far-buck  age,  nnd  no  man  knew 
;  they  wero  or  whence  —  few  mcu  cured.  Tho 
1  was  merry  at  tho  sight  of  a  philosopher  groping 
ng  mouldy  boues.  But  when  that  creative  mind, 
"ftverently  discerning  the  fontal  types  of  living  being 
it)  divcrrie  shapes,  brought  together  those  strange  frag- 
ments, bono  to  bone,  and  rib  to  claw,  and  tooth  to  ita 
own  corresponding  vertebra,  re-combining  the  woa- 
drous  forms  of  past  ages,  and  presentivg  each  to  tha 
ttBtonished  world  as   it  moved  and  lived  a  hundred 

Kiousand  ages  baok,  then  men  began  to  perceive  that 
Slew  Bcience  had  begun  on  earth. 
^Aod  such  was  the  work  of  Christ.  They  aaw  Hun 
at  work  among  the  fragments  ivnd  moolderiug  wroek 
of  our  humanity,  and  sneered.  But  He  took  tho  dry 
bones  such  as  Eiiekiel  saw  in  Yisiou,  which  no  man 
thoiigiit  could  live,  and  He  breathed  into  them  the 
breath  of  life.  He  took  tho  scattered  {ragments  of 
oar  ruined  nature;  interpreted  their  meaning,  showed 
tho  original  intent  of  those  powers,  which  were  now  _ 
deetructivo  only ;  drew  out  from  publicans  and  flinners 
^enrniugi;  which  were  incomprehensible,  and  feehnga 
fcjob  were  misundaratood;  vindicated  the  beauty  nf 
t  origmat  intention ;  showed  the  Divine  Order  below 
B  chaos ;  exhibited  to  the  world  once  more  a  human 
J  in  the  form  in  which  God  had  made  it,  saying  to 
t  dty  bones,  "  Live  I " 
Inly  what  in  tho  great  foreigner  was  a  tasto,  in 
iet  waa  love.  In  the  ouo,  tho  gratification  of  an 
fghtened  curiosity ;  in  the  other,  the  gratification 
"^a  riublune  affection.  In  the  philosopher,  it  was  a 
longing  (o  restore  and  roproduce  the  past;  in  Chrii^ 
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a  hope  for  the  future, — "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  whidi 
was  lost" 

in.  A  peculiarity  in  His  mode  of  treatment  How 
were  those  lost  ones  to  be  restored?  The  humaa 
plans  are  reducible  to  three.  Goveniment  have  tried 
chastisement  for  the  reclamation  of  offenders.  For 
ages  that  was  the  only  expedient  known  either  to 
church  or  state.  Time  has  written  upon  it  Failure* 
I  do  not  say  that  penal  severity  is  not  needful.  Per- 
haps it  is,  for  protection,  and  for  the  salutary  express 
sion  of  indignation  against  certain  forms  of  evil.  But 
as  a  system  of  reclamation  it  has  failed.  Did  the  rack 
ever  reclaim,  in  heart,  one  heretic  ?  Did  the  scaffold 
ever  soften  one  felon  ?  One  universal  fact  of  history 
replies :  Where  the  penal  code  was  most  sanguinary, 
and  when  punishments  were  most  numerous,  crime 
was  most  abundant. 

Again,  society  has  tried  exclusion  for  life.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  needful.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  your  social  purity,  by  banishing 
offenders  of  a  certain  sort  forever.  I  only  say  for 
recovery  it  is  a  failure.  Who  ever  knew  one  case 
where  the  ban  of  exclusion  was  hopeless,  and  the 
shame  of  that  exclusion  reformed?  Did  we  ever  hear 
of  a  fallen  creature  made  moral  by  despair  ?  Name,  if 
you  can,  the  publican  or  the  harlot,  in  any  age,  brought 
back  to  goodness  by  a  Pharisee,  or  by  the  system  of 
a  Pharisee. 

And  once  more,  some  governors  have  tried  the  sys- 
tem of  indiscriminate  lenity  :  they  forgave  great  crino- 
inals,  trusting  all  the  future  to  gratitude ;  they  passed 
over  great  sins,  —  they  sent  away  the  ringleaders  of 
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rebellion  with  honors  heaped  upon  them:  they  thought 
Uiis  was  tlio  Gospel ;  thoy  expecterl  dnimatic  emotion 
to  work  wonders.  How  fitr  this  miserable  system  Uaa 
succeeded,  let  those  tell  us  who  have  8tii<1ied  the  liis> 
tory  of  our  South  African  colonies  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  We  were  tirod  of  cruelty:  we  tried  sentt- 
inent  —  wo  trusted  to  feeling.  Feeling  failed;  we 
only  madu  hypocrites,  and  encouraged  rebellion  by 
impunity.  Inexorable  severity,  rigorous  banishment, 
indiacriminate  and  mere  forgivingness,  all  are  failures. 

In  Christ's  treatment  of  guilt  we  find  three  peculiar- 
ities:  sympathy,  holiness,  firmness, 

1.  By  human  sympathy.  In  the  treatment  of  Zoo 
cbeus  this  was  almost  all.  We  road  of  almost  nothing 
else  as  the  instrument  of  that  wonderful  reclamation. 
One  tiling  only,  —  Christ  went  to  his  house  self-invited. 
But  tliat  one  was  everything.  Consider  it:  Zaccheus 
was,  if  he  were  like  other  publicans,  a  hard  and  hard- 
ened man.  He  felt  people  shrink  from  him  in  the 
streets.  He  lay  under  an  imputation ;  and  we  know 
how  that  feeling  of  being  universally  suspected  and 
misinterpreted  makes  a  man  bitter,  sarcastic,  and  de- 
fiant. And  so  the  outcast  would  go  home,  look  at  his 
gold,  rejoice  in  the  revenge  he  could  take  by  fiilso 
accusations;  felt  a  pride  in  knowing  that  they  might 
liate,  but  could  not  help  fearing  him;  Bcomed  the 
world,  and  shut  up  his  heart  against  it. 

At  last,  one  whom  all  men  thronged  to  see,  and  all 
men  honored,  or  seemed  to  honor,  came  to  him, — 
oifored  to  go  home  and  sup  with  htm.  For  the  Brat 
time  for  many  years,  Zaccheus  felt  that  he  was  not 
despised,  and  the  fiood-gates  of  that  avarictous,  shut 
heart  were  opened  in  a  tide  of  love  and  generosity. 
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*'  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the 
poor ;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by 
false  accusation,  I  reetoro  him  four-fold." 

He  was  reclaimed  to  human  feeling  by  being  taught 
that  he  was  a  man  still ;  recognized  and  treated  like  a 
man.   A  Son  of  Man  had  come  to  "  seek  "  him,  the  lost. 

2.  By  the  exhibition  of  Divine  holiness. 

The  holiness  of  Christ  difi'ered  from  all  earthly, 
common,  vulgar  holiness.  Wherever  it  was,  it  elicited 
a  sense  of  sinfulness  and  imperfection.  Just  as 
the  purest-cut  crystal  of  the  rock  looks  dim  beside 
the  diamond,  so  the  best  men  felt  a  sense  of  guilt 
growing  distinct  upon  their  souls.  When  the  Anointed 
of  God  came  near,  "  Depart  from  me,"  said  tiie 
bravest  and  truest  of  them  all,  "  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
O  Lord." 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  holiness  of  Christ  did 
not  awe  men  away  from  Him,  nor  repel  them.  It 
inspired  them  with  hope.  It  was  not  that  vulgar, 
unapproachable  sanctity  which  makes  men  awkward  in 
its  presence,  and  stands  aloof.  Its  peculiar  character- 
istic was,  that  it  made  men  enamored  of  goodness.  It 
"  drew  all  men  unto  Him." 

This  is  the  diflference  between  greatness  that  is  first- 
rate  and  greatness  which  is  second-rate,  —  between 
heavenly  and  earthly  goodness.  The  second-rate  and 
the  earthly  draws  admiration  on  itself  You  say, 
"  How  great  an  act,  —  how  good  a  man  !  "  The-  first- 
rate  and  the  heavenly  imparts  itself,  —  inspires  a 
spirit.  You  feel  a  kindred  something  in  you  that 
rises  up  to  meet  it,  and  draws  you  out  of  yourself, 
making  you  better  than  you  were  before,  and  opening 
out  the  infinite  possibilities  of  your  life  and  soul. 
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1  BQct.  preeminently  waa  the  holiiieBs  of  CUrist. 
1  some  eartlily  great  or  good  one  como  to  Zac- 
i'  house,  a  prince  or  a  nobleman,  Ids  fooling 
i  have  been,  What  condeacension  h  there  1  But, 
J3e  came  whoso  every  word  and  act  had  in 
It  Life  and  Power,  no  such  barren  reflection  waa 
the  result;  but,  instead,  tha  beauty  of  holiness  had 
bocoms  a  power  within  bini,  and  a  longing  for  self- 
oonsecratiou.  "  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  uf  my  goods 
I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  four 


m 
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■3.  By  Divine  sympathy,  and  by  the  Divine  Image, 
ibited  in  the  speaking  act  of  Christ,  the  lost 
waa  sought  and  saved.  He  was  saved,  ay  alono  all 
fallen  men  cnn  be  siived.  "  Beholding  as  in  a  gliiss 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  he  waa  changed  into  the 
BWne  image."  Ami  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wa  are  redoomed  by  tho 
Life  of  God  witfiout  us,  manifested  in  tho  I'erson 
of  Christ,  kindling  into  flamo  the  Lil'o  of  God  that 
ia  withiu  us.  Without  Him  we  can  do  nothing. 
prVithout  Him  the  warmth  that  was  in  Ziiccliena'  heart 
lid  have  smouldered  uaelessly  away.  iLrough 
it  became  Life  and  Light,  and  the  lost  was  saved. 


XVII. 

[PnMbed  Juaarj  16^  18&S.] 

THF  8AKCTIFICATI0N   OF   CHRIST. 

lioiiir  xtIL  19.  — *•  And  ibr  fheir  sakes  I  Banottfy  mjself,  that  th€|y  tin 

mi|^t  be  staetilled  through  tlie  trath.' 

The  prayer  in  which  these  words  occur  is  given  to 
US  by  the  Apostle  John  alone.  Perhaps  only  St» 
John  conid  give  it,  for  it  belongs  to  the  peculiar 
province  of  liis  revelation.  He  presents  us  with 
more  of  the  heart  of  Christ  than  the  other  apostles; 
with  less  of  the  outward  manifestations.  He  gives 
us  more  conversations, — fewer  miracles ;  more  of  the 
inner  life,  —  more  of  what  Christ  was,  less  of  what 
Christ  did. 

St.  John's  mind  was  not  argumentative,  but  intuitive. 
There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  truth :  by  reasoning 
out,  and  by  feeling  out  All  the  profoundest  truths  are 
felt  out.  The  deep  glances  into  truth  are  got  by  Lovo. 
Love  a  man,  that  is  the  best  way  of  understanding  him. 
Feel  a  truth,  that  is  the  only  way  of  comprehending  it. 
Not  that  you  can  put  your  sense  of  such  truths  into 
words,  in  the  shape  of  accurate  maxims  or  doctrines ; 
but  the  truth  is  reached,  notwithstanding.  Compare  1 
Cor.  iL  16, 16. 

(244) 
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Kow,  St.  John  /ett  out  truth.  He  understood  hia 
Lord  by  loving  Him.  You  find  no  long  trains  of  argu- 
ment in  St.  John's  writings ;  an  atmosphere  of  contem- 
plation pervades  all.  Brief,  full  sentences,  glowing 
with  imagery  of  which  the  mere  prose  intellect  makes 
nonsense,  and  which  a  warm  heart  alone  interprets,  — 
that  is  the  character  of  his  writing ;  very  different  from 
tho  other  apostles.  St.  Peter's  knowledge  of  Christ  was 
formed  by  impetuous  mistakes,  corrected  slowly  and 
severely.  St.  Paul's  Christianity  was  formed  by  prin- 
ciples wrought  out  glowing  hot,  as  a  smith  hammers 
ont  ductile  iron,  in  hia  unresting  earnest  fire  of  thought, 
where  the  Spirit  dwelt  in  warmth  and  light  forever, 
kindling  tho  Divine  fire  of  inspiration.  St,  John  and 
St.  John's  Christianity  were  formed  by  personal  view 
of  Clirist,  intercourse  with  Him,  and  silent  contempla- 
tion. Slowly,  month  by  month  and  year  by  year,  he 
gazed  on  Christ  in  silence,  and  thoughtful  adoration. 
"  Reflecting  as  from  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord," 
he  became  like  Him :  caught  His  tones.  His  modes  of 
tfaonght.  His  very  expressions,  and  became  partaker 
of  His  inward  hfe.     A  "  Christ  was  formed  in  him." 

Hence  it  was  that  tliis  prayer  was  revealed  to  St. 

ihn  alone  of  the  apostles,  and  by  him  alone  recorded 
Tho  Saviour's  mind  touched  his;  through 
secret  sympathy  he  was  inspired  with  the  mystic  cou- 
sciousnosH  of  what  had  passed  and  what  was  passing 
in  the  deeps  of  the  soul  of  Christ  Its  secret  longings 
and  its  deepest  struggles  were  known  to  John  alone. 

This  particular  sentence  in  the  prayer  which  I  have 
taken   for  the  text  was   peculiarly  after  the  heart  of 

16  Apostle  John.  For  I  hava  said  that  to  him  tlie 
ie  life  of  Christ  was  rather  the  inner  Life  tliaa  tho 
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auitvard  acU  of  life.  Now,  this  sentence  from  the  lipa 
of  Jesus  speaks  of  Uie  Atoning  Sacrifice  as  an  inward 
mental  act  rather  than  as  an  outward  deed;  a  seli^ 
consecration  wrought  out  in  the  Will  of  Christ.  For 
their  sakes  I  am  sanctifying  myself.  That  is  a  resolve, 
—  a  secret  of  the  inner  Life.  No  wonder  it  was  re- 
corded by  St.  John. 

The  text  has  two  parts. 

L  The  sanctification  of  Jesus  Christ 

IL  The  sanctification  of  His  people. 

1.  Christ's  sanctification  of  Himself.  ''  For  their 
sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sancti^ 
fied  through  the  truth." 

We  must  explain  this  word  "  sanctify ;  "  upon  it  the 
whole  meaning  turns.  Clearly,  it  has  not  the  ordinary 
popular  sense  here  of  making  holy.  Christ  was  holy. 
He  could  not,  by  an  inward  off"ort  or  struggle,  mak» 
Himself  holy,  for  He  was  tliat  already. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  the  word  "  sanctify  "  in 
the  early  pages  of  the  Jewish  history. 

When  the  destroying  angel  smote  the  first-bom  of 
the  Egyptian  fumilied,  the  symbolic  blood  on  the  lintel 
of  every  Hebrew  house  protected  the  eldest  born  from 
the  plague  of  death.  In  consequence,  a  law  of  Moses 
viewed  every  eldest  son  in  a  peculiar  ligit^  He  was 
reckoned  as  a  thing  devoted  to  the  Lord,  —  redeemed, 
and  therefore  set  apart.  The  word  used  to  express 
this  devotion  is  sanctify.  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  firstrbom,  whatsoever  openeth 
the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man 
and  of  beast :   it  is  mine." 

By  \  subsequent  arrangement  these  first-born  were 
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«zeha&ged  for  the  Levitea.  Instead  of  the  eldest  son 
in  each  family,  a  whole  tribe  was  taken,  and  reckoned 
as  set  apart  and  devoted  to  Jehovah,  just  as  now  u  snb- 
Btitate  is  provided  to  serve  in  war  in  another's  stead. 
Therefore,  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  aaid  to  bo  sanctified 
to  God. 

Ask  we  what  was  meant  by  saying  that  the  Levitea 
were  Bauctified  to  God  'I  The  ceremony  of  their  saiicti- 
fication  will  explain  it  to  ua.  It  was  a  very  signiOcant 
one.  The  priest  touched  with  the  typical  blood  of  a 
sacrificed  animal  the  Levite's  right  baud,  right  eyu, 
right  foot.  This  was  the  Levite's  sanctification.  It 
devoted  every  foculty  and  every  power,  —  of  seeing, 
doing,  walking,  —  the  right-hand  faculties,  the  best  and 
lolceat, — to  God's  pecuhar  service.  He  was  a  tuau 
^a|»rt. 

To  sanctify,  therefore,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase,  meant  to 
iroi@  or  consecrate.  Let  us  pause  for  a  few  momenta 
I  gather  up  the  import  of  this  ceremony  of  the  Lo- 

LThe  first-born  are  a  nation's  hope ;  they  may  be  aaid 
\TepreBcnt  a  whole  nation.  The  connecratiou,  there- 
!,  of  the  first-born,  was  the  consecration  of  the  en- 
tire nation  by  their  representatives.  Now,  the  Levitee 
were  substituted  for  the  first-boni.  The  Levites  con- 
tqaently  represented  all  Israel,  and  by  their  conse- 
totion  the  life  of  Israel  was  dechired  to  bo  in  idea 
1  by  right  a  consecrated  life  to  God.  But  further 
As  the  Levitea  represented  Israel,  so  Israel  itself 
I  but  a  part  taken  for  the  whole,  and  represented 
B  whole  human  race.  If  any  one  thinks  this  fknci- 
Tol,  lot  him  remember  the  principle  of  represeotatioo 
00  which  the  whole  Jewish  system  was  built.    For  k& 
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^anp  e — Hie  first-frnits  of  the  bftrveat  were  consecratdl 
to  God.  Why  ?  To  declare  that  portion,  and  tbaft  onljy 
to  be  Ood's  ?  No ;  St.  Paul  says,  as  a  pari  for  ths 
whole,  to  teach  and  remind  th&t  the  whole  harrest  was 
Hi«.  "  If  the  first-fruits  be  holy,  the  lump  also  is  holy.^ 
So,  in  the  same  way,  God  consecrated  a  peculiar  people 
to  Himself.  Why  ?  The  Jews  say,  because  they  alone 
are  His.  We  say,  as  a  part  representative  of  the  whole, 
to  show  in  one  nation  what  all  are  meant  to  be.  The 
holiness  of  Israel  is  a  representative  holiness.  Just 
as  the  consecrated  Levite  stood  for  what  Israel  was 
meant  to  be,  so  the  anointed  and  separated  nation  rep* 
resents  forever  what  the  whole  race  of  man  is  in  the 
Divine  Idea,  a  thing  whose  proper  life  is  perpetual  cou' 
secration. 

One  step  furtlier.  This  being  the  true  life  of  Hu- 
manity, name  it  how  you  wiU, — sanctification,  consecra- 
tion, devotion,  sacrifice,  —  Christ,  the  Representative 
of  the  Race,  submits  Himself  in  the  text  to  the  universal 
law  of  this  devotion.  Tlie  true  law  of  every  life  is 
consecration  to  God ;  therefore  Christ  says,  I  conse- 
crate myself;  else  He  had  not  been  a  Man  in  God's 
idea  of  manhood,  —  for  the  idea  of  Man  which  God  had 
been  for  ages  laboring  to  give  through  a  consecrated 
tribe  and  a  consecrated  nation  to  the  world,  was  the 
idea  of  a  being  whose  life-law  is  eacrificCj  every  aot 
and  every  thought  being  devoted  to  God. 

Accordingly,  this  is  the  view  which  Christ  Himself 
gave  of  His  own  Divine  Humanity*  He  spoke  of  it 
as  of  a  thing  devoted  by  a  Divine  decree.  "  Say  ye 
of  Him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctifiedj  and  sent  into 
the  world,  Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God?" 
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tWe  bav6  reacbud,  therefore,  tbe  meaning  of  this 
urd  ID  the  text,  For  their  sakeu  I  sanutify,  that  ib, 
consecrate  or  devute  myself.     The  firat  meaning  of 
sanctify  ia  to  set  apart.     But  to  set  apart  fur  God  is  to 
devote  or  consecrate;  and  to  consecrate  a  thing  is  to 
3  it  hoiy.     And  thus  we  have  the  three  oieaDings 
Bthe  word, — namely,  to  aet  apart,  to  devote,  to  maks 
(Ay, —  rising  all  ont  of  ono  simple  idea. 
|(>7o  go  somewhat  into  particulars,     This  eanctifica- 
ten  ia  spoken  of  here  chiefly  as  (hreo-fold:  Soif-devo- 
1  by  inward  resolve  — Bolf-dcvotion  to  the  Truth  — 
df-devotion  for  the  Bake  of  othors. 
^■1.  He  devoted  Himself  by  inward  reaolve,     "  I  saoo 
f  myself."     God  His  Father  had  devoted  Him  before. 
Ho  had  sanctified  »ud  sent  Hrm.     It  only  remained 
that  this  devotion   (^huold    bot'ome   by  His  own  aot 
^^e^^dcvotion  —  completed  by  His  own  wiQ,     Now,  in 
^Hfcat  act  of  will  consisted  His  sanetilication  of  Himself. 
^HlFor,  observe,  this  was  done  within ;  in  secret,  soli- 
^^%trf  fitmgglo  —  in  wroatling  with  all  temptations  wbioli 
deterred  Him  from   His  work  —  in  resolve  to  do  it 
unflinchingly  ;  in  real  hnman  battle  and  victory. 
"Therefore  this.self-sanctiGcation  applies  to  the  whole 
Ae  and  history  of  His  mind,     Ho  was  forever  deVot- 
'  Himself  to  work  —  forever  bracing   His   linRjaii 
jSrit  to  sublime  resolve.     Hut  it  applies  peculiarly  to 
ftrtrtin  special  moments,  when  some  crisis,  as  on  this 
wsent  occasion,  came,  wliich  called  for  an  act  of  will. 
Thd  first  of  these  moments  which  we  read  of  came 
len  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.     Wo  pondered  on 
I  fyvr  weeks  ago.     In  the  temple,  that  earnest  con- 
versation with  the  doctors  indicates  to  us  that  Hs  had 
began  to  revolve  His  omti  mission  in  His  mind;  £M 
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the  answer  to  His  mother's  expostulations  shows  us 
what  had  been  the  subject  of  those  questions  He  had 
been  putting:  "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business?"  Solemn  words,  significant  of  a 
crisis  in  His  mental  history.  He  had  been  asking 
those  doctors  about  His  Father's  business ;  what  it 
was,  and  how  it  was  to  be  done  by  Him  of  whom  Ho 
had  read  in  the  prophets,  oven  Himself.  This  was  tlie 
earliest  self-devotion  of  Messias;  — the  Boy  was  sanc- 
tifying Himself  for  life  and  manhood's  work. 

The  next  time  was  in  that  preparation  of  the  wil- 
derness which  we  call  Christ's  Temptation.  You  can- 
not look  deeply  into  that  strange  story  without 
perceiving  that  the  true  meaning  of  it  lies  in  this, 
that  the  Saviour  in  that  conflict  was  steeling  His  soul 
against  the  three-fold  form  in  which  temptation  pre- 
sented itself  to  Him  in  after-life,  to  mar  or  neutralize 
His  ministry. 

Ist.  To  convert  the  hard,  stony  life  of  Duty  into  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  this  life ;  to  barter,  like 
Esau,  life  for  pottage ;  to  use  Divine  powers  in  Him 
only  to  procure  bread  of  Earth. 

2d.  To  distrust  God,  and  try  impatiently  some  wild, 
sudden  plan,  instead  of  His  meek  and  slow-appointed 
ways,  —  to  cast  Himself  from  the  temple,  as  we  dash 
ourselves  against  our  destiny. 

3d.  To  do  homage  to  the  majesty  of  wrong;  to 
worship  Evil  for  the  sake  of  success;  making  the 
world  His  own  by  force  or  by  crooked  policy,  instead 
of  sufiering. 

These  were  the  temptations  of  His  life,  as  they  are 
of  ours.  If  you  search  through  His  history,  you  find 
that  all  trial  was  reducible  to  o^e  or  other  of  theso 
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Uired  forms.  In  the  wilderness  IIJs  soul  foresaw  tlieni 
a)];  tiiey  were  nit  in  spirit  met  then,  fouglit  and  con- 
quorcd  before  they  came  in  their  reaUty.  Ja  the 
wilderness  Ho  had  Bancti6ed  and  consecrated  Iliimelf 
against  all  possible  temptation,  and  Life  thenceforward 
wne  only  the  meeting  of  that  in  Fact  which  had  been 
in  Resolve  met  already  —  a  vanquished  foe. 

I  said  He  had  sanctified  Himself  against  every  trial ; 
1  shonld  have  said,  against  every  one  except  the  last. 
The  temptation  had  not  exhibited  the  terrors  and  the 
form  of  Death  ;  He  had  yet  to  nerve  and  stoel  Himself 
to  that.  And  hence  the  lofty  sadness  which  oharac- 
terizes  His  later  ministry,  as  He  went  down  from  the 
sunny  mountain-tops  of  life  into  the  darkening  shades 
of  the  valley  where  lies  the  gmve.  Tlicre  is  a  per- 
ceptible difference  between  the  tone  of  His  earlier  and 

that  of  His  later  ministry,  which,  by  its  evidently  nnde- 

B^gned  truthfulness,  gives  ua  a  strong  feeling  of  the 

Hhility  of  the  history. 

""At  first  all  ia  bright,  full  of  hope,  signalized  by  sno- 
cess  and  triumph.  You  hear  from  Him  joyous  words 
of  anticipated  victory:  "I  behold  Satan  as  lightning 
fiill  from  heaven."  And  we  recollect  how  His  first 
Bcrmon  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  was  hailed ; 
how  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Him,  and  his  words  soemod 
full  of  grace. 

Slowly,  after  this,  there  comes  a  change  over  the 
apirit  of  Hie  life.     The  unremitting  toil  becomes  more 

■jVnperhumnn :  "  I  mast  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent 
9  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
tirk."  The  cold  presentiment  of  doom  hangs  more 
lea  oit  Him.  He  begins  to  talk  to  His  disciples  in 
^ateriouB  hints  of  the  betrayal  and  the  cross.     He  ia 
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going  down  into  the  cloudland,  full  of  shadows  wiieri 
nothing  is  distinct,  and  His  step  becomes  more  solemn, 
and  His  language  more  deeply  sad.  Words  of  awe, 
the  words  as  of  a  soul  struggling  to  "pierce  through 
thick  glooms  of  Mystery,  and  Doubt,  and  Death,  come 
more  often  from  His  lips.  For  example :  "  Now  is  My 
Boul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me 
from  this  hour,  but  for  this  cause  came  I  into  'he 
world."  — "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  mito 
death."  And  here  in  the  text  is  another  of  those 
sentences  of  mournful  grandeut :  "  For  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  Myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanot^ed 
through  the  truth." 

Observe  the  present  tense.  Not  I  shall  devote  My. 
self,  —  but  I  sanctify,  that  is,  I  am  sanctifying  Myself. 
It  was  a  mental  struggle  going  on  then.  This  prayer 
was,  so  to  speak,  part  of  His  Gethsemane  prayer,  — 
the  first  utterances  of  it,  broken  by  interruption, — 
then  finished  in  the  garden.  The  consecration  and 
the  Agony  had  begun  —  the  long  inward  battle  — 
which  was  not  complete  till  the  words  came,  too 
solemnly  to  be  called  triumphantlj^,  though  they  were 
indeed  the  trumpet-tones  of  Man^s  grand  victory,  "  It 
is  finished." 

2.  The  sanctification  of  Christ  was  self  devotion  to 
the  Truth. 

I  infer  this,  because  Ho  says,  "  I  sanctify  Myself, 
that  they  cdso  might  bo  sanctified  through  the  truth." 
**'  Also  "  implies  that  what  His  consecration  was,  theirs 
was.  Now,  theirs  is  expressly  said  to  be  sanctification 
by  the  truth.  That,  then,  was  His  consecration,  too. 
It  was  the  truth  which  devoted  Him,  and  marked  Him 
out  for  death. 
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■  VoT  it  was  Tiot  merely  death  that  made  Christ's  eao- 
■rifice  the  world's  Atonement.  There  is  no  Bpeoiol 
virtue  in  mere  death,  even  though  it  bo  the  death  of 
God's  own  Son.  Blood  does  not  please  God.  "  As  I 
five,  6aith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  iu  the  death  of 
the  sinner."  Do  you  think  God  has  plcasnre  in  the 
blood  of  the  righteouB?  —  blood,  merely  as  blood?  — 

S death,  merely  as  a  debt  of  nature  paid  ?  —  suffering, 
Merely  as  if  euffering  >iad  in  it  mysterious  virtue  ? 
J  No,  my  brethren  I  God  can  bo  satisfied  with  that 
only  which  portaina  to  the  conscience  and  the  will; 
so  says  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 
"Sacrifices  could  never  make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect."  TIio  blood  of  Christ  was  sanctified  by  the 
Will  with  which  He  shed  it;  it  is  that  which  gives  it 
value.  It  was  a  sacrifice  ofi'ered  up  to  conscience, 
ne  Bufl'ered  as  a  Martyr  to  the  Truth.  He  fell  in  fidel- 
ity to  a  cause.  Tlio  sacred  cause  in  which  Ko  fell  was 
love  to  tlie  human  race:  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  tluit  a  man  give  his  life  for  his  friends." 
Now,  that  Truth  was  the  Cause  in  which  Christ  died. 
We  liave  His  own  words  as  proof:  "  To  this  end  was 
1  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  to  bear 
toitness  to  the  Truth." 
Xot  ua  ace  bow  His  death  was  a  martyrdom  of  wlt- 
9  to  Truth. 

,  He  proclaimed  the  identity  between  religioQ 

1  Goodness.     Ho  distinguished  religion  from  correct 

I,  accurate  religious  observancea,  and  even  from 

lyout  feelings.     He  sjiid  that  to  bo  religious  is  to  fae 

"  Blessed  arc  tlie  pure  in  heart  ....  Blessed 

le  merciful  ....  Blessed  are  the  meek."    Ju8- 
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tice,  mercy,  truth — these  He  proclaimed  as  the  real 
rightcousucss  of  God. 

But,  because  He  taught  the  truth  of  Godliness,  the 
Pharisees  became  His  enemies :  those  men  of  opinions 
and  maxims;  those  men  of  ecclesiastical,  ritual,  and 
gpiritual  pretensions. 

Again,  Ho  taught  spiritual  Religion.  God  was  not 
in  the  temple;  the  temple  was  to  come  down.  But 
Religion  would  survive  the  temple.  God's  temple  was 
man's  soul. 

Because  He  taught  spiritual  worship,  the  priests 
became  His  enemies.  Hence  came  those  accusations 
that  He  blasphemed  the  temple ;  that  He  had  said,  con- 
temptuously, "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up," 

Once  more,  Ho  struck  a  death-blow  at  Jewish  exclu- 
siveness ;  He  proclaimed  the  truth  of  the  character  of 
God.  God,  the  Father,  The  hereditary  descent  from 
Abraham  was  nothing;  the  inheritance  of  Abraham's 
faitli  wae  everything.  God,  therefore,  would  admit  the 
Gentiles  who  inherited  that  faith.  For  God  loved  the 
world,  —  not  a  private  few ;  not  the  Jew  only,  not  the 
elder  brother  who  had  been  all  his  life  at  home,  —  but 
the  prodigal  younger  brother,  too,  who  had  wanderecf 
far  and  sinned  much. 

Now,  because  He  proclaimed  this  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  offended. 
The  first  time  He  ever  hinted  it  at  Capernaum,  they 
took  Him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city 
was  built,  that  they  might  throw  Him  thence. 

And  thus,  by  degrees,  —  priests,  pharisees,  rulers, 
rich,  and  p^or,  —  He  had  roused  them  all  against  Him; 
and  the  Divine  Martyr  of  the  Truth  stood  alone  at  last 
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^VjjMoide  the  crosB,  when  the  world's  lifo  was  to  be  won, 

"      without  a  friend. 

All  tliie  we  must  boar  in  mind,  if  wo  would  undor- 
Btand  the  expreseiou,  "  I  sanctify  Myself."  He  waa 
BBUctifying  and  consecrating  Himself  for  Ihia,  —  to 
be  a  Witness  to  the  Truth,  —  a  dovoleJ  one,  conso- 
ontted  in  His  heart's  deeps  to  die,  —  loyal  to  Trutli, — 
even  though  it  should  have  to  give,  as  the  reward  of 
allcgianco,  not  honors  and  kingdoms,  but  only  a  crown 
of  thorns. 

13.  Tfao  self-snnctification  of  Christ  was  for  the  sake 
lof  others,  "  For  their  sakes."  .  .  . 
He  obeyed  the  law  of  self-conaecration  for  Himself, 
ebe  He  had  not  been  man;  for  that  law  is  the  uni- 
versal law  of  our  human  existence.  But  He  obeyed 
It  not  for  Himself  alone,  but  for  others  also.  It  was 
vicarious  self-devotion  —  that  is,  instoati  of  others,  ai* 
tliB  Representative  of  them.  "  Fop  their  aakes,"  as  an 
example,  "  that  they  also  might  bo  sanctified  through 
the  truth." 

Distinguish  between  a  model  and  an  example.     You 

copy  the  oatlino  of  a  model ;  you  imltjite  the  -ipirit  of 

i  example.     Cluist  is  our  Example ;  Christ  is  not  our 

You   might   copy  the   life   of  Christ — make 

I'Bim  a  mode!  in  every  act  —  and  yet  you  might  bo  not 

3  whit  more  of  a  Christian  than  before.     Ytm  might 

nah  the  feet  of  poor  fishermen  as  Ho  did ;  live  a  wan- 

lering   lifo,  with   nowhere   to   lay  your  head.     Yoii 

might  go  about  teaching,  and  never  use  any  worda 

but  His  words,  never  express  a  rehgious  truth  except 

in  Bible  language,  have  no  home,  and  mix  with  pablv 

eftos  and  harlots.     Then  Christ  would  be  your  model; 

yoQ  would  have  cooled  His  life,  like  a  pi<:fr)re,  line  for 
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linei  and  shadow  for  E^hadow,  and  yet  you  might  iwtl 

be  ChriBtJiko. 

On   the  other  hand,  yoa  might  iautata  Christ,  get-l 
His  Spirit,  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  thought  wW 
Ho  breathed,  do  not  one  single  act  wluch  He  diJ, ' 
every  act  in  His  Spirit ;  you  might  be  rioh,  wheroaa J 
Ho  was  poor ;  never  teach,  whereas  Ho  wae  teauliic 
always ;  lead  a  life,  in  all  outward  partionlarg,  the  vcrj 
oontrast  and  opposite  of  Hia ;  and  yet  the  spirit  aS  WaM 
selMevotion  migjit  have  saturated  your  whole  beiiifi 
and  penetrated  into  the  life  of  every  act,  tuid  the  i 
sence  of  every  thought.      Then   Christ  would  huT* 
become  your  Example ;  for  we  oan  only  imitate  1 
of  which  wo  have  caught  the  spirit. 

Accordingly,  He  eanctifiod  Himself  that  He  BJ^ 
become  a  living,  inspiring  Example,  firing  men's  lie 
by  love,  to  imitation,  —  a  buvoing  and  a  Ehiiiing  Lifdbl 
shed  upon  the  mystery  of  Life,  to  guide  by  a  apidt  aiM 
warmth  lighting  from  within.     In  Christ  there  i»  nut  ' 
given  to  us  a  faultless  essay  on  the  loveliueas  uf  ftult 
coBsecratioD,  to  coavinoe  our  reason  how  beautiftil  it 
is;  but  there  is  given  to  us  a  solt-coitsecmted  0»»:  a 
living  Truth,  a  living  Peraon:  a  Life  that  wfw  twaa- 
tifal,  a  Death  that  we  feel  in  our  inmost  hearts  to  bavifl 
been  Divine;  an4  all  this  in  order  tJiat  the  Spirit  iif 
that  con^crated  Life  and  consecrated  De«it]i,  tbroogb 
love,  and  wonder,  and  deep  enthusiat^m,  may  puss  wto 
MS,  and  sauc^tify  us,  alao,  to  Ute   Truth,   in  lifo  i 
death.     He  sacrificed  Himi^elf  that  wo  might  offer  o 
B'jlves  a  living  sacrilicu  to  God. 


II.  Christ'asaactiBriition  of  His  people  ;"  I'lhit  t 
<ho  Might  b»«w<Bfi^tluwi^tkt.tiirtla'r        ., 
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meaaa  two  tliiugn.     It  means  to  devote^ 
:u  ttet  HpurL    Yut  these  two  mc-uniugs  are 
Lut  dillereiit  uidea  of  the  dame  ideii  ^  I'ur  to  bu  tWvuted 
ti>  Oo<j  it)  to  be  aupumted  from  all  thut  ia  oppo^gd  tt 
w). 

CEhofw  whom  Chriat  sanctifies  am   aepamted  trou 
tUiugfl :   From   tlia   worWa   eviJ,    and  from   tin 
■orld'a  spirit. 

1.  From  tlie  world's  evil.  So  lu  verse  16:  "/  pray 
not  ibat  Thou  ahouldcst  take  tbem  out  of  tbe  world, 
b»t  tlMt  Tlioit  sliotildeat  keep  them  from  the  eviL" 
Not  from  phyaicttl  evil,  Dot  from  pain  ;  Christ  doos  nob 
(UiMDpt  Hin  own  from  anch  kinds  of  evil.  Nay,  we 
i»to  to  call  piiia  and  sorrow  evib,  when  wo  reniem- 
r  whtit  bright  characters  tlioy  hava  made,  and  when 
kncoUect  tlist  shnoat  all  who  came  to  Christ  cnmn 
Mlled  by  sulTering  of  some  kind  or  other.  Pot 
nple,  tb«  Syrophenicinn  woman  hud  been  driven  to 
il  tA  Uis  feet  Mid  worship  Him,"  by  the  aoguisli  of 
tite  tormented  duughtLr  whom  she  Itad  watched,  lb 
waa  R  widow  that  cast  into  tlie  tfsasury  ail  liw  living, 
and  that  widow  poor. 

foeaibly  Want  and  Woe  will  be  oeen  liereaitor,  when 
iHis  worhl  of  Appeanincd  shall  have  passed  away,  tir 
Itava  been,  not  evils,  but  Qod's  blessed  angels,  and 
D>iBi«ters  of  His  most  parental  love. 

But  tim  evil  from  which  Christ's  sanctiticwtion  sepa- 

tates  tlie  senl  i»  that  worst  of  evils  —  properly  spenk- 

ing,  the  only  evil  —  sin;  revolt  from  God,  dialoyaiHy 

to  oonscioncB,  tyranny  of  the   paHrstoni*,  stritis  ot  om* 

^M^wiii  in  conflict  with  the  loving  Will  of  Ciod.     Thi« 

^Hfonr  foe, —  our  only  fue,  (hnt  wti  have  a  right  to  }\atm 

^BUttl  pwfecb  hHtT«dyBast  it  where  we  will,  nrd  ander 


whatovor  form,  ia  cliuroh  or  state,  in  iulse  social  max- 
ims, or  iu  our  own  hearts.  And  it  was  to  panctify  or 
separate  uh  from  this  that  Christ  sanctified  or  conse- 
crated Hunseif.  By  the  blood  of  His  anguish,  hy  the 
Btrongth  of  His  unconquerable  resolve,  wo  are  sworn 
against  it ;  bound  to  bo,  or  else  sinning  groatly,  in  a 
world  of  evil,  consecrated  spirits. 

2.  The  eelf-dovotion  of  Christ  separates  us  from  tlio 
world's  spirit. 

Distinguish  between  the  world's  evil  and  the  world's 
Bpirit.  Many  things  which  cannot  bo  classed  amongst 
things  evil  are  yet  dangerous  as  things  worldly. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  ministerial  duties 
to  define  what  the  world-spirit  is.  It  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  vice,  nor  can  imworldlinoss  be  defined  as 
flhstmenco  from  vice.  The  Old  Testament  6aint«  were 
many  of  them  groat  tranBgressors.  Abraham  lied; 
Jacob  deceived  ;  David  committed  adultery.  Grimes 
dark  surely,  and  black  enough  !  And  yet  these  men 
were  unworldly  —  the  spirit  of  the  world  was  not  in 
them.  They  erred  and  were  severely  punished;  for 
crime  is  crime  in  whomsoever  it  is  found,  and  most  a 
crime  in  a  saint  of  God.  But  they  were  beyond  their 
age  ;  they  were  not  of  the  world.  They  were  strang- 
ers and  pilgrims  upon  earth.  They  were  in  the  mtdet 
of  innumerable  temptations  from  within  and  from  with- 
out,  stoking  after  n  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly. 

Again,  you  cannot  say  that  worldliness  consists  in 
mixing  with  many  people,  and  unworldliness  with  few. 
Daniel  was  unworldly  in  the  luxurious,  brilliant  :-oiirt 
of  Babylon ;  Adam,  in  Paradise,  had  but  one  compan- 
ion  —  that  one  was  the  world  to  him. 

pirit  of  tha  world  cannot  be  defiaadx 
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isisting  in  any  deflmto  plainness  of  dress  or  peculiar 
)  of  living.  If  we  would  ho  sanctified  from  the 
world  when  Cbrist  comes,  we  must  be  found  not  strip- 
ping off  the  ornaments  from  our  persons,  but  tho  cen- 
eoriouanesfi  from  our  tongues,  and  the  selfishness  from 
our  hearts. 

Once  more,  that  which  ib  a  Bign  of  unworldliness  in 
one  age  is  not  a  certain  sign  of  it  in  imother.  In 
Daniel's  ago,  when  dissoluteness  marked  the  world, 
frugal  living  was  a  EuiEeicnt  evidence  that  he  was  not 
^of  tlie  world.  To  say  that  ho  restrained  his  appetites, 
i  nearly  the  same  as  saying  that  he  was  sanctified. 
tut  now,  when  intemperance  is  not  tho  custom,  a  life 
R  temperate  as  Daniel's  might  coexist  with  all  that  is 
^orst  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  the  heart.  Almost 
a  then  was  temperate  who  was  not  serving  God ; 
^v,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  self-controlled  by 
ftudence,  who  serve  the  world  and  self. 
rTherefore,  you  cannot  define  sanctification  by  any 
OTtward  marks  or  rules.  But  lie  who  will  thought^Iy 
watiili  will  understand  what  is  this  peculiar  sanctifica- 
tion or  separation  from  the  world  which  Christ  desirec 
ID  His  servants. 

He  is  sanctified  by  the  self-devotion  of  his  Master 
Irom  the  world,  who  has  a  life  in  himself  independent 
r  the  maxims  and  customs  which  sweep  along  with 
lem  otlier  men.  In  his  Master's  words,  "  A  well  of 
rater  t'n  him,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,"  keep- 
~lKg  his  life,  on  tho  whole,  pure,  and  his  heart  fresh. 
His  true  life  is  hid  with  Christ  and  God.  His  motives, 
the  aims  and  objects  of  his  life,  however  inconsistent 

Ey  may  be  with  each  other,  however  irregularly  or 


irom 


xn  ■ucnnoAftOH  or  onun. 


hn%*  HiB  oitizoDship  is  in  heaven.  He  nmj  be 
tempted ;  be  rnrnj  err ;  he  may  fall :  bat  etill,  in  hie 
darfceat  aberrations,  there  will  be  a  something  that 
keeps  before  him  still  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
his  best  days ;  a  thought  of  the  Gross  of  Christ,  and 
the  self-consecration  that  it  typifies;  a  conviction 
that  that  is  the  Highest,  and  that  alone  the  true  Life. 
And  tiiat — if  it  were  only  that — would  make  him 
essentially  different  from  other  men,  even  when  he  mixes 
with  them,  and  seems  to  catch  their  tone, — among  them, 
but  not  one  of  them.  And  that  Life  within  him.  is 
CHirfst's  pledge  that  he  shall  be  yet  what  he  longs  to 
be,  —  a  something  severing  him,  separating  him,  coi^ 
secrating  him.  For  him,  and  for  such  as  him,  the  conse* 
cration  prayer  of  Christ  was  mado.  **  They  are  not 
of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world :  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  Truth :  Thy  Word  is  Truth." 


xvm. 

tPreaohed  January  23, 185S.] 

THS  FIRST  MIRAGLB. 
t.     THS  OLORT  or  THK  YIRGIK  MOTBUU 

JoBH  ii.  11.  —  "  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  OaUSeew 

and  manifested  forth  his  glory;  and  his  disciples  beUeved  on  him.'* 

This  was  the  "  beginning  of  Miracles  "  which  Je&os 
did,  and  yet  lie  was  now  tliirty  years  of  age.  For 
thirty  years  He  had  done  no  miracle ;  and  that  is,  in 
itself,  almost  worthy  to  be  called  a  mii-acle.  That  He 
abstained  for  thirty  years  from  the  exertion  of  His 
wonder-working  power,  is  as  marvellous  as  that  He 
possessed  for  three  years  the  power  to  exert.  He  was 
content  to  live  long  in  deep  obscurity.  Nazareth,  with 
its  quiet  valley,  was  world  enough  for  Him.  There 
was  no  disposition  to  rush  into  publicity;  no  haste  to 
be  known  in  the  world.  The  quiet  consciousness  of 
p(.)wer  which  breathes  in  that  expression,  "  Mine  hout 
is  not  yet  come,"  had  marked  His  whole  life.  He 
cunld  bide  His  time.    He  had  the  strength  to  wait 

Tliis  was  true  greatness,  —  the  greatness  of  matl| 
because  also  the  greatness  of  God;  for  such  is  God's 
way  in  all  lie  does.  In  all  the  works  of  God  there  is 
a  conspicuous  absence  of  haste  and  hurry.     All  thftt 
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He  does  ripens  slowly.  Six  slow  days  and  nights  of 
oreatiye  force  before  man  was  made;  two  thousand 
years  to  discipline  and  form  a  Jewish  people;  four 
thousand  years  of  darkness,  and  ignorance,  and  crime^ 
before  the  fulness  of  the  Time  had  come,  when  He 
could  send  forth  His  Son ;  unnumbered  ages  of  war 
beforo  the  thousand  years  of  solid  peace  can  oome. 
Whatever  contradicts  this  Divine  plan  must  pay  the 
price  of  haste  —  brief  duration.  All  that  is  done 
before  the  hour  is  come  decays  fast  All  precooioua 
things,  ripened  before  their  time,  wither  before  their 
time — precocious  finit,  precocious  minds,  forced  feel- 
ings.   '^  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.'' 

We  shall  distribute  the  various  thoughts  which  this 
event  suggests  -under  two  heads. 

I.  The  Glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

n.  The  Glory  of  the  Divine  Son. 

I.  The  Glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

In  the  First  Epistlo  to  the  Corinthians,  St  Paul 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  the  woman  as  of  a  thing  dis- 
tinct from  the  glory  of  the  man.  They  are  the  two 
opposite  poles  of  the  sphere  of  humanity.  Their 
provinces  are  not  the  same,  but  different  The  quali- 
ties which  are  beautiful  as  predominant  in  one  are  not 
beautiful  when  predominant  in  the  other.  That  which 
is  the  glory  of  the  one  is  not  the  glory  of  the  other. 
The  glory  of  her,  who  was  higlily  favored  among 
women,  and  whom  all  Christendom  has  agreed  in  con* 
templating  as  the  type  and  ideal  of  her  sex,  was  glory 
in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  her  Son  exhib- 
ited the  glory  of  a  perfect  manhood.  A  glory  different 
fS^  fUegrce^  of  QQurse : — the  one  lyas  onl^  human^  tl^ 


otber  more  than  human  —  the  Word  made  il&sh.  But 
different  in  ordar,  too :  —  tlio  one  maiiifcsting  forth  h&r 
glory,  —  the  j^nice  uf"  wumiiiiliood ;  tlio  other  manU 
fcatiug  forth  His  glory,  —  Iho  Wisdom  and  Majesty  of 
Manliood,  iu  whit:h  Gud  dwelt. 

HiSereut  orders  or  kliid^  of  glory.  Lot  us  consider 
th*  glory  of  the  Virgin,  which  ia,  in  other  words,  the 
glorj'  of  what  is  womanly  in  cliar>LCter. 

liemarkable,  first  of  all,  in  this  respect,  is  her  cou* 

siderateness.     There  id  gentle,  nomanly  tact  in  tlioae 

words  —  "  Thoy  have  no  wine."     Unselfish  thooghttiit 

nass  about  others'   comforts,  not  her  ownj    delicate 

anxiety  to  save  a  straitened  lamily  from  the  exposure 

of  tlieir  poverty;    and,  moreover,  —  for  this  ia  very 

worthy  of  observation, — carefulness  about  gross,  mate- 

riul  things :  a  sensual  thing,  we  might  truly  say,  — 

wine,  the  instrument  of  intoxication;  yet  see  how  her 

feminine   tenderness  tnuisfigured  and  eunctified  anch 

gross  and  common  thing.? ;    bow  that  wine  which,  as 

uaed  by  thij  revellers  of  tbe  banquet,  might  be  coarse 

\  sensnal,  was  in  her  use  sanctified,  as  it  was  by 

ralfiahness  and  charity,  —  a  thing   quite   heavenly, 

lonfied  by  the  Ministry  of  Love. 

It  was  BO  that,  in  old  times,  with  thoughtful  hospi- 

P'lldity,  Kebekah  ot}'ere<l  water  at  the  well  to  Abrahnin'a 

■Vl^'wom  servant.     It  was  eo  that  Martlia  showed  liur 

ttrolion  to  her  Lord  oven  to  excess,  being  cumbered 

■InUl  much  serving.     It  was  so  that  the  women  minJs- 

llBrsd  to  Christ  out  of  tboir  substance,  —  water,  fsod, 

|U0Dey.     They  took  these  low  things  of  oarth,  and 

piritaahzod  Uicm  into  means  of  hospitality  and  devo- 

And  this  is  t!io  glory  of  womanhood,  —  surely  do 
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comiDon  glory,  —  surely  one  which,  if  she  rightly  coal  * 
prehended  her  place  on  earth,  might  enaUe  her  -fo 
accept  its  apparent  humiliation  unrepiningly :  the 
glory  of  unsensnalizing  coarse  and  common  tilings, — 
sensual  things,  the  objects  of  mere  sense,  —  meat^  and- 
drink,  and  household  cares,  —  elevating  them,  by^  the 
spirit  in  which  she  ministers  them,  into  something 
transfigured  and  sublime. 

The  humblest  mother  of  a  poor  fiimily,  who  is  Cum- 
bered with  much  serving  or  watching  over  a  hoepi^ 
tality  which  she  is  too  poor  to  delegate  to  others,  or 
toiling  for  love's  sake  in  household  work,  needs  no 
emancipation  in  God's  sight.  It  is  the  prerogatiTO 
and  the  glory  of  her  womanhood  to  conseicrate  the 
meanest  things  by  ^a  ministry  which  is  not  for 
self. 

2.  Submission. 

"  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it."  Here  is  the 
true  spirit  of  Obedience.  Not  slavishness,  but  entire 
loyalty  and  perfect  trust  in  a  Person  whom  we  rever- 
ence. She  did  not  comprehend  her  Son's  strange 
lepulso  and  mysterious  words ;  but  she  knew  that 
they  were  not  capricious  words,  for  there  was  no  ca-  . 
price  in  Him^  she  knew  that  the  law  which  ruled  His 
will  was  Right,  and  that  importunity  was  useless.  So 
she  bade  them  reverently  wait  in  silence  till  His  time 
should  come. 

Hero  is  another  distinctive  glory  of  womanhood. 
In  the  very  outset  of  the  Bible,  submission  is  revealed 
as  her  peculiar  lot  and  destiny.  If  you  were  merely 
to  look  at  the  words  as  they  stand,  declaring  the 
results  of  the  Fall,  you  would  be  inclined  to  call  thai 
▼ooation  of  obedience  a  curse;  but  in  the  spirit  of 
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it  is  trttii&ibruied,  liko  Labor,  iuto  a  blessing.   In 
passage  ono  peculiar  blessing  staiida  connected 

-Ufa  it. 

Here  a  two-fold  blessing  is  connected  with  it;  — 
Freedom   from   all  doubt,   and   prevailing  power    in 
lyer. 

Tlie  first  is  freedom  from  all   doubt.     The  Virgin 

ims  to  Lave  felt  no  perplexity  at  that  rebuke  and 

iming  refusal;    and  yet,  perplexity  and  misgiving 

fould  seem  natural.     A  more  masculine  and  imperi- 

mind  would  have  been  startled,  made  sullen,  or 

(gan  at  once  to  sound  the  depths  of  nictaphysios, 

ning  npon  the  hardship  of  a  lot  which  cannot 

all   it  wishes;    wondering   why   such   simple 

isings   are    refused,   pondering   deeply   on    divino 

ireee,  ending  perhaps  in  scepticism,      Mary  was 

(ved  from  this.     She  could  not  understand,  but  aho 

could   trust   and  wait.      Not  for  one   moment  did  a 

Bbade  of  doubt  rest  upon  lier  heart.     At  once  and 

iDstantly,  —  "Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  doit." 

And  so,  too,  the  Syropheniclan  woman  was  not  driven 

to  speculate  on  the  injustice  of  her  destiny  by  the 

harshness  of  Christ's  reply.     Sho  drew  closer  to  her 

Lord  in  prayer.     AfiFection  and  submiseiveness  saved 

them  both  from  doubt,  —  women  both. 

Now,  there  are  whole  classes  of  our  fellow-creaturea 
whom,  as  a  class,  the  anguish  of  religious  doubt 
iver,  or  rarely,  comes.  Menial  doubt  rarely  touchea 
'Oman.  Soldiers  and  sailors  do  not  doubt.  Their 
religion  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  childlika 
character.  Scarcely  ever  are  religious  warriors  tor- 
mented with  scepticism  or  doubts.  And  iu  all,  I 
believe  for  the  same  reaeoo^  the  habits  of  feeling  to 
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which  the  long  life  of  obedience  trains  the  bov^ 
Prompt,  quick| .  unquestioning  obedience  — that  is  the 
soil  for  faith. 

I  call  this,  therefore,  the  glory  of  womanhood.  It 
is  the  true  glory  of  human  beings  to  obey.  It  is  her 
special  glory,  rising  out  of  the  very  weakness  of  her 
i^turo; -^  Ood's  strengtli  made  perfeot  in  weakness. 
Bngland  will  not  soon  forget  that  lesson  left  her  as  tlie 
bequest  of  a  great  life.  Her  buried  Hero's  glory 
came  out  of  that  which  was  manliest  in  his  charaoter| 
the  Virgin  spirit  of  obedience. 

The  second  glory  resulting  from  it  is  prevailing 
power  with  God.  Her  wish  was  granted.  —  "What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee?"  were  words  that  only 
asserted  His  own  perfect  independence.  They  were 
not  the  language  of  rebuke.  As  Messiah,  He  gently 
vindicated  his  acts  from  interference,  showing  the 
filial  relation  to  bo  in  its  first  strictness  dissolved. 
But  as  Son  Ho  obeyed ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
oomplied.  Nay,  probably  His  look  had  said  that 
already,  promising  more  than  His  words,  setting  her 
mind  at  rest,  and  granting  the  favor  she  desired. 

Brethren,  the  subject  of  prayer  is  a  deep  mystery. 
To  the  masculine  intellect  it  is  a  demonstrable  absurd* 
ity.  For,  says  logic,  how  can  man's  will  modify  the 
will  of  God,  or  alter  the  fixed  decree?  And  if  it  can- 
not, where  lies  the  use  of  prayer?  But  there  is  a 
something  mightier  than  intellect,  and  truer  than  logic. 
It  is  the  faith  which  works  by  love,  —  the  conviction 
that,  in  this  world  of  mystery,  that  which  cannot  be 
put  in  words,  nor  defended  by  argument,  may  yet  be 
true,     The  will  of  Christ  was  fixed :  what  could  be 
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the  use  of  iotercessioD  ?   and  yet  the  Yirgio  I'eeliDg 

was  true,  —  her  prayer  would  prevail. 

M*  .Here  is  a  grand  paradox,  wbk'h  ia  the  paradox  of 

^BB  prayer.     The  heart  hupes  that  which  to  reasoning 

^RoemB   impoBsible.      And    1   believe   wo   never   pray 

aright  except  when  we  pray  in  that  feminine,  ohildliko 

sjiirit  which  no  logio  can  defend,  feeling  ae  if  wq  mod- 

ifiod  thti  will  of  God,  though  that  will  in  fixed. 

It  ia  the  glory  of  the  spirit  that  is  aQeutionate  and 
tbmiasivo,  that  it  —  ay,  and  it  alone  —  ca7i  pray,  be- 
LDBO  it  alone  can  beUevo  that  ita  prayer  will  be 
panted ;  and  it  in  tJie  glory  of  that  spirit,  too,  that 
a  prayer  will  be  granted. 
t  Sdly.  In  all  Christian  ages  the  especial  glory  aa- 
nbed  to  tho  Virgin  Mother  is  purity  of  heart  and  life. 
■plied  in  the  term  "Virgin."  Gradually,  in  the  bis* 
bry  of  tho  Christian  church,  the  recognition  of  thia 
Kcame  idolatry.  The  works  of  early  Christian  art 
iriously  exhibit  the  progress  of  thia  perversion, 
fcey  allow  how  Mariolatry  grew  up.  Tho  first 
jotarea  of  tho  early  Chrixtiao  agea  simply  represent 
e  woman.  By  and  by,  we  find  outlinea  of  the  Mother 
i  the  Child.  In  an  after-age,  the  Son  is  seen  sitting 
a  a  throne,  with  the  Mother  crowned,  but  sitting  as 
jbt  below  Him.  In  an  age  still  later,  the  crowned 
Uother  on  a  level  with  tho  Son.  Later  atill,  the 
Mother  on  a  throne  above  tho  Son.  And,  luHlly,  a 
Uoiaish  picture  represents  the  Eternal  Son,  in  wnitli, 
■■bout  to  destroy  the  Earth,  and  the  Virgin  Intercessor 
Xirposing,pleadiughy  fignificantattitudu  nermatenial 
I,  and  rodeeniine;  the  world  from  His  vengeanoe. 
wh  was,  iu  fact,   the  progress  of  Virgin^wonliip 
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First,  the  woman  reverenced  for  the  Son's  sake ;  tbiM 
the  woman  reverenced  above  the  Son,  and  adored. 

Now,  the  question  is,  How  came  this  to  be  ?  for  we 
Hssume  it  as  a  principle  that  no  error  has  ever  spread 
widely  that  was  not  the  exaggeration  or  perversion 
of  a  truth.  And  be  assured  that  the  first  step  towards 
dislodging  error  is  to  understand  the  truth  at  which  it 
aims.  Never  can  an  error  be  permanently  destroyed 
by  the  roots  unless  we  have  planted  by  its  side  the 
truth  that  is  to  take  its  place.  Else  you  will  find  the 
falsehood  returning  forever,  growing  up  again  when 
you  thought  it  cut  up  root  and  branch,  appearing  in 
the  very  places  where  the  crushing  of  it  seemed  most 
complete.  Wherever  there  is  a  deep  truth  unrecog- 
nized, misunderstood,  it  will  force  its  way  into  men's 
hearts.  It  will  take  pernicious  forms,  if  it  cannot  find 
healthful  ones.  It  will  grow  as  some  weeds  grow,  in 
noxious  forms,  ineradicably,  because  it  has  a  root  in 
human  nature. 

Else  how  comes  it  to  pass,  after  three  hundred  years 
of  Reformation,  wo  find  Virgin-worship  restoring  itself 
again  in  this  reformed  England,  where,  least  of  all 
countries,  we  should  expect  it,  and  where  the  remem- 
brance of  Romish  persecution  might  have  seemed  to 
make  its  return  impossible  ?  How  comes  it  that  some 
of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  our  day,  and  men  of  the 
saintliest  lives,  are  feeling  this  Virgin-worship  a  neces- 
sity for  their  souls  ?  —  for  it  is  the  doctrine  to  which 
the  converts  to  Romanism  cling  most  tenaciously. 

Brethren,  I  reply,  because  the  doctrine  of  the  wor- 
Bhip  of  the  Virgin  has  a  root  in  truth,  and  no  mere 
cutting  and  uprooting  can  destroy  it :  no  Protestant 
thunders  of  oratory ;  no  platform  expositions ;  no  Eef- 
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ntioQ  societies.  In  one  word,  no  mere  negiitionSf 
\)g  but  tlie  full  liberation  of  the  truth  wliicli  lies 
I  root  of  error,  ciiu  eradicate  error. 
1 1  Surely  we  ought  to  have  leariit  that  truth,  by  thia 
Recollect  bow,  before  Christ's  time,  mere  no- 
gfttions  failed  to  uproot  pikgdnism.  Philosophers  had 
disproved  it  by  argumeut ;  sutirists  hud  covered  it 
with  ridicule.  It  was  slain  a  thousand  times,  and  yet 
paganism  lived  on  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  thoae 
who  gave  it  up  returned  to  it  again  in  a  dyiug  hour, 
because  the  disprovers  of  it  had  given  nothing  fur  the 
heart  to  rest  on  in  its  place.  But  when  Paul  dared 
to  proclaim  of  paganism  what  we  are  proclaiming  of 
Virgin-worship,  —  that  paganism  stood  upon  a  truth, 
and  taught  the  truth,  —  paganism  fell  forever.  The 
Apo^lle  Paul  found  in  Athens  an  altar  to  the  Un- 
known God.  He  did  not  announce  in  Athens  lectures 
against  heathen  priestcraft;  nor  did  be  undertake  to 
prove  it,  in  the  Areopagus,  all  a  mystery  of  iniquity, 
and  a  system  of  damnablu  idolatries ;  —  Uiat  is  the 
mode  in  which  we  set  about  oar  controversies;  — 
bnt  he  disengaged  the  truth  from  the  error,  —  pro- 
claimed thu  truth,  aud  lelt  the  errors  to  themselves. 
The  truth  grew  up,  and  the  errors  silently  and 
elowly  witiierod. 

I  pray  you,  Christian  brethren,  do  not  join  those 
tierce  associations  which  think  only  of  uprooting 
error.  There  is  a  spirit  in  them  which  is  more  of 
oarth  than  heaven, — short-sighted,  too,  and  self^destruo- 
tive.  They  do  not  make  converts  to  Christ,  but  only 
controversialists,   and   adherents   to   a   party.     Thoy 

mpaas  sea  and  land.     It  matters  little  whothor  fierce 
maniam  or  tiorco  Protestanism  wins  the  day ;  bttt 
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it  does  matter  whether  or  uot  in  the  confliot  we  Iomi 
some  precious  Christian  truth^  as  well  as  the  very 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

What  lies  at  tho  root  of  this  ineradicable  Virgin- 
worship?  How  comes  it  that,  out  of  so  few  scripture 
sentences  about  her,  —  many  of  them  like  this  rebuke, 
depreciatory, — learned  men  and  pious  men  could  ever 
have  developed,  as  they  call  it,  —  or,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
tortured  and  twisted, — a  doctrine  of  Divine  honors  to 
be  paid  to  Mary  ?  Let  us  set  out  with  the  convictioa 
that  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  it,  —  some 
truth  of  which  it  is  the  perversion. 

I  believe  the  truth  to  be  this.  Before  Christ,  the 
qualities  honored  as  Divine  were  peculiarly  the  vir* 
tues  of  the  man:  Courage,  Wisdom,  Truth,  Strength. 
But  Christ  proclaimed  the  Divine  nature  of  qualities 
entirely  opposite:  Mecknpss,  Obedience,  Affection, 
Purity.  He  said  that  the  pure  in  heart  should  see 
God.  He  pronounced  the  beatitudes  of  meekness,  and 
lowliness,  and  poverty  of  spirit.  Now,  observe  these 
were  all  of  the  order  of  graces  which  are  distinctively 
feminine  ;  and  it  is  the  2)eculiar  feature  of  Christian- 
ity, that  it  exalts  not  strength  nor  intellect,  but  gentle- 
ness, and  lovingness,  and  Virgin  purity. 

Here  was  a  new,  strange  thought  given  to  the  world. 
It  was  for  many  ages  the  thought :  no  wonder,  —  it 
was  the  one  great  novelty  of  tho  revealed  religion. 
How  were  men  to  find  expression  for  that  idea  which 
was  working  in  them,  vague  and  beautiful,  but  want- 
ing substance  —  the  idea  of  the  Divineness  of  what  ia 
pure, above  the  Divineness  of  what  is  strong?  Would 
you  have  had  them  say,  simply,  we  had  forgotten  these 
things;  now  they  are  revealed,  —  now  we  know  that 
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nre  and  Purity  are  as  Divine  as  Power  and  Reason  T 
r  bretLren,  it  is  not  so  that  men  worship,  —  it  is 
~nly  so  that  men  think.  They  think  about  qualities, — • 
they  worship  persons.  Worship  must  have  a  form. 
Adoration  finds  a  Person ;  and,  if  it  cannot  find  one,  it 
will  imagine  one.  Gentleness  and  puritj'  are  words 
ftjr  a  philosopher;  but  a  man  whose  heart  wants  some- 
tiiing  to  adore  will  find  for  himself  a  gentle  one  — a 
pure  one  —  Incarnate  purity  and  love  —  gentleness 
robed  in  flesh  and  blood,  before  whom  his  kneg  may 
betid,  and  to  whom  the  homage  of  hia  spirit  can  be 
wen.     You  cannot  adore  except  a  Person. 

^lUt  marvel  if  the  early  Christian  found  that  the 
Irgiu-mother  of  our  Lord  embodied  this  great  idea? 
Wliat  marvel  if  he  filled  out  and  expanded,  with  that 
idea  which  was  in  his  heart,  the  brief  sketch  given  of 
her  in  the  gospels,  till  Lis  imagination  had  robed  the 
woman  of  the  Bibl6  with  the  majesty  of  the  Mother 
of  God?     Can  we  aot/ed  that  it  must  have  been  so? 

ttead  of  a  dry,  formal  dogma  oF  theology,  tho 
nanist  presented  an  actual  woman,  endued  with 
ly  inward  grace  and  beauty,  and  pierced  by  Bo^ 
ra,  as  a  living  object  of  devotion,  faith,  and  hope, — ■ 
a  personality  instead  of  an  abstraction.  Historically 
Bj>eaking,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  idea  could 
scarcely  have  been  expressed  to  the  world  except 
through  an  idolatry. 

Brethren,  it  is  an  idolatry  —  in  modem  Romanism,  a 
pernicious  and  most  defiling  one.  The  worship  of 
Mary  overshadows  the  worship  of  the  Sou.  The  lovo 
given  to  her  Is  so  much  taken  from  Him.  Neverthe- 
less, let  UB  not  hide  from  ourselves  the  eternal  truth 
of  tbt>  idea  that  )ies  beneath  the  temporary  faluehoo4 
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of  the  dogma.     Overthrow  the  idolatry ;  but  do  it  bf 
substituting  the  truth. 

Now,  the  truth  alone  which  can  supplant  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  is  the  perfect  humanity  of  Jesns 
Christ.  I  say  the  perfect  humanity  ;  for  perfect  man- 
hood is  a  very  ambiguous  expression.  By  man  we 
sometimes  mean  the  human  race,  made  up  of  mm 
and  woman,  and  sometimes  we  only  mean  the  mascu- 
line sex.  We  have  only  one  word  to  express  both 
ideas.*  The  language  in  which  the  New  Testament 
was  written  has  two.  Hence  we  may  make  a  great 
mistake.  When  the  Bible  speaks  of  man  the  human 
being,  we  may  think  that  it  means  man  the  male  creat- 
ure. When  the  Bible  tells  us  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  Man,  it  uses  the  word  which  implies  human 
being ;  it  does  not  use  the  word  which  signifies  one 
of  the  male  sex,  it  does  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  He 
was  a  man,  but  it  earnestly  asserts  that  He  was  man. 
Son  of  a  man  He  was  not.  Son  of  Man  Ho  was  ;  for 
the  blood,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  race,  was  in  His  veins. 

Now,  let  Ud  see  what  is  implied  in  this  expression, 
Son  of  Man.  It  contains  in  it  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  ;  it  means  the  full  humanity  of  Christ, 
Lately  I  tried  to  bring  out  one  portion  of  its  meaning. 
I  said  that  He  belonged  to  no  particular  age,  but  to 
every  age.  He  had  not  the  qualities  of  one  clime  ci 
race,  but  that  which  is  common  to  all  climes  and  all 
races.  He  was  not  the  Son  of  the  Jew,  nor  the  Son 
of  the  Oriental,  —  He  was  the  Son  of  Man.  He  was 
not  the  villager  of  Bethlehem ;  nor  one  whose  charac- 
ter and  mind  were  the  result  of  a  certain  training, 
peculiar  to  Judoa,  or  peculiar  to  that  century.  —  but 
He  was  the  Man.    This  is  what  St.  Paul  insists  on, 
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H|ilkBD  bo  Bays  thnt  in  Him  th«re  is  neiUier  Jew  nor 

^^  Gentile,   Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free.     A  Hu- 

tnanity  in  which  there  is  notliiiig  di^tiactive,  limited, 

or  peculiar,  but  universal,  —  your  nature  and  mine,  the 

Humanity  in  which  wo  all  are  brothers,  bond  or  free. 

Now,  in  that  same  passage  St.  Paul  uses  another  very 

remarkable  expreBsiou :  "  There   is   neither  Jew   noi 

Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neitbei 

L^Mle  nor  iemale."     That  ie  the  other  thing  implied  in 

^HBs  title  to  the  Son  of  Man.     Hia  nature  had  in  it  tiio 

HpMlire  or  all  nations ;  but  also  His  heart  had  in  it  tlie 

^Mjlended  qualities  of  both  sexes.     Our  bumamty  is  a 

^Hkiiole  made  up  of  two  opposite  poles  of  character, — 

*    the  mauly  and    the    feminine.      In  the  character  of 

Christ   neither   was  found    exclusively,   but    both   iu 

perfect    balance.     He    was    the    Son  of   Man  —  tha 

Hrjnunau  being  —  perfect  Man. 

^^L  There  was  in  Uim  tlie  woman-heart  as  well  as  tlie 
^Mtoanly  brain,  —  all  that  waa  moat  manly,  and  all  that 
was  most  womanly.  Remember  what  He  waa  in 
life:  recollect  His  stern  iron  liardnosf^  in  the  temptv 
tiou  of  the  desert ;.  recollect  tbo  calmness  that  never 
floailed  in  all   the    uproars   of  tbo  people,  tbo  tnith 

Pbfet  never  paltered,  the  strict  severe  integrity  which 
bBractorized  the  Witness  of  the  Truth ;  recollect 
the  justice  that  never  gave  way  to  weak  feeling, — 
which  let  the  rich  young  ruler  go  his  way  to  perish 
if  he  would,  —  which  paid  the  tribute-money,  —  which 
held  tlie  balance  fair  between  the  persecuted  woman 
and  hur  accuser,  but  Hid  not  suffer  itxelf  to  lie 
butmyed  by  sympathy  into  any  feeble  tenderness, — 
the  justice  that  rebuked  Peter  with  indignation, 
and  proaonnced  the  doom  of  Jorowlem   unswerv. 
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ingly.  Here  is  one  side  or  pole  of  human  cliaractol, 
—  Biirely  not  the  feminine  side.  Now,  look  at  tlifl 
other.  Recollect  the  twice-recorded  tears,  which  a 
man  wonid  hnve  been  ashamed  to  show,  nnd  which 
are  never  bettutiful  in  man  except  when  Joined  wilk 
strength  like  His  ;  and  recollect  the  sympathy  cnivi  " 
and  yearned  for  as  well  aB  given,  —  the  shriuki 
from  solitude  in  prayer,  —  the  trembling  of  a 
row  unto  death,  —  the  considerate  caro  which  pi 
vided  bread  for  the  multitude,  and  said  to  the  tti 
disciplea,  as  with  a  sifter's  rather  than  a  brotbdi 
thoughtful  uesB,  "  Come  ye  apart  into  the  desert  and 
rtist  a  wliile."  This  is  the  other  side  or  pole  of  human 
character,  —  surely  not  the  masculine. 

When  we   have  learnt  and  felt  what   is  meaot 
Divine    Humanity    in    Christ,    and    when 
believed  it,  not   in   a   one  sided   way,  but   in   bU 
fuiuesB,  then  we   are  safe  from   Mariolatry;   becai 
we  do  not  want  it  —  we  have  the  truth  which  Miirii 
tttry  labors  to  express,  and,  laboring  ignorantly,  folia 
into  idolatry.     But,  so  long   as   the  mate  was  looked 
upon  as   the    only   type   of  God,  and  the   masculine 
virtues  as  the   only  glory  of  His  character,  so  loi 
the  truth  was  yet   uurcvealed.     This  was  the    si 
of  heathenism.      And,   so   long   as    Christ   was 
felt  as  the  Divine  Man,  and  not  the  Divine  Humani 
ao  long  the  world  had  only  a  one-sided  truth. 

One-half  of  our  naturo  — the  steraer  portion  of  it' 
only  was  felt  t«  be  of  God  and  in  God.  The  o1 
half —  the  tenderer  and  purer  qualities  of  our  souU' 
were  felt  as  earthly.  This  was  the  state  of  Roi 
ism  from  whicli  men  tried  to  escape  by  MarioUl; 
ikjid,  if  men  lift4  Pot  learued   that  thia  side   of 
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I  too  waa  made  Divine  in  Christ,  what  possible 

ape  was  tbero  for  them,  but  to  look  to  the  Virgin 

I   the   Incarnation  of  the   pui-er   and   lovelier 

ments  of  God'a  character,  reserving  to  her  Sou  tlie 

leraer  and  the  more  mascuhne  7 

1  wc  not  understand,  too,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Mother  was  placed  above  tho  Son,  and  adored 
Christianity  had  proclaimed  Meekness,  Purity, 
Ibedienco,  as  more  Divine  than  Strength  and  Wisdom. 
t  wonder  if  she  who  was  gazod  on  as  the  type  of 
[nrity  should  be  reckoned  more  near  to  God  than  lis 
:ho  had  come,  through  misconception,  to  bo  looked  on 
ibiefly  as  the  type  of  Strength  and  Justice  ? 

There  is  a  spirit  abroad  which  is  leading  men  to 

Rome.     Do  not  call  that  the  spirit  of  the  Devil.     It  ia 

tho  desire  and  hope  to  find  there,  in  its  tendernofls,  and 

jffi  beauty,  and  its  devotion,  a  home  for  those  feeUnga 

f  awe,  and  contemplation,  and  love,  for  which  onr 

^rn  Protestantism  finds  no  shelter.     Let  usacknowl- 

Igo  that  what  they  worship  ia  indeed  deserving  of 

L  adoration  ;  only  let  iis  say  that  tehat  they  worship 

:,  igBorantly,  Christ.     \Vhom  they  ignorantly  worsliip 

wt  UB  declare  unto  them :  Christ,  their  unknown  God, 

Korehipped  at  an  idol-altar.     Do  not  let  us  salinfy  our- 

slvea  by  saying,  as  a  watchword,  "Christ,  not  Mary:" 

*Wy,  rather,  "  In  Christ  all  that  tliey  find  in  Mary."  The 

fiother  in  the  Son,  the  womanly  in  tho  eon!  of  Christ. 

Pivine  Honor  to  the  Feminine  side  of  His  character; 

Ipyfnl  and  unvarying  acknowledgment  that  in  Christ 

Wre  ia  a  revelation  of  the  Diviueness  of  submission, 

i  love,  and  purity,  and  long-snlTering,  just  as  there 

^mf>  before,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  a  rnv 
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elation  of  the  Divinenesa  of  courage,  and   etrengtl^ 
and  heroism^  and  manliness. 

Therefore  it  is  we  do  not  sympathize  with  those 
coarse  expositions  which  aim  at  doiug  exclusive  h<Hior 
to  the  Son  of  God  by  degrading  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Virgin.  Just  as  the  Romanist  has  loved  to 
represent  all  connected  with  her  as  mysterious  and 
immaculate;  so  has  the  Protestant  been  disposed  to 
vulgarize  her  to  the  level  of  the  commouest  human- 
ity, and  exaggerate  into  rebukes  the  reverent  ex- 
pressions to  her  in  which  Jesus  asserted  His  Divine 
independence. 

Bather  reverence,  not  her,  but  that  Idea  and  typo 
which  Christianity  has  given  in  her,  —  tlie  type  of 
Christian  womanhood ;  which  was  not  realized  in  her, 
—  which  never  was  and  never  will  be  realized  in  one 
single  woman,  —  whicli  reinnins  ever  a  Divine  Idoay 
after  which  each  living  woman  is  to  strive. 

And  when  I  say  reverence  that  Idea  or  type,  I  am  but 
pointing  to  the  relation  between  the  Mother  and  the 
Son,  and  asking  men  to  reverence  that  which  He  rev* 
erenced.  Think  we  that  there  is  no  meaning  hidden  in 
the  mystery  that  the  Son  of  God  was  the  Virgin's  Son  ? 
To  Him  through  hfe  there  remained  the  early  recollec- 
tions of  a  pure  mother.  Blessed  beyond  all  common 
blQSsedness  is  the  man  who  can  look  back  to  that.  God 
has  given  to  him  a  talisman  which  will  carry  liim  tri- 
umphant through  many  a  temptation.  To  other  men 
purity  may  be  a  name  ;  to  him  it  has  been  once  a  real- 
ity. "  Faith  in  all  things  high  beats  with  his  blood."  He 
may  be  tempted  ;  ho  may  err ;  but  there  will  be  a  light 
from  hoiQO  shining  forever  on  his  path  inextinguisti* 
ably.     By  the  grace  of  God,  degraded  he  cannot  be. 
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JoHl  u.  11  —  "  ThiB  b^^ning  of  miraoleg  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  G«U* 
lee,  and  manifested  forth  his  gtory ;  and  Ms  disoiples  belioYed  on 
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Ik  the  hifltory  of  this  miracle,  tvo  personages  are 
brought  prominently  before  our  notire.  One  is  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  the  other  is  the  Son  of  Goc?  Ami  these 
two-  exhibit  different  orders  of  glory,  as  ^eU  as  differ- 
ent degrees.  Different  degrees:  for  tho  Virgm  wae 
only  human ;  her  Son  was  God  manifest  in  Mi<^  fl'^sb* 
Different  orders  of  glory :  for  the  one  exhibited  thn 
diBtinctive  glory  of  womanhood ;  the  Other  man\fe  •ici' 
forth  His  glory,  —  the  glory  of  perfect  manhood. 

Taking  the  Virgin  as  tlie  type  and  representativr*  c* 
lier  sex,  we  foimd  the  glory  of  womanhood,  i\s  er 
hibited  by  her  conduct  in  this  parable,  to  consist  ir* 
UBselfish  considorateness  about  others ;  in  deUcacy  oi 
tact ;  in  the  power  of  ennobling  a  ministry  of  coarse 
and  household  things,  like  the  wine  of  the  marriage 
feast,  by  the  sanctity  of  affection;  in  meekness  and 
lowly  obedience,  which  was  in  the  Fall  her  curse, 
in  Christ  her  glory,  transformed  into  a  blessing  and  a 
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power;  and  lastly,  as  the  name  Yirgin  imptias,  it^ 
disUnctive  glory  of  womanhood  we  found  to  consa^ 
in  purity. 

Now,  the  Christian  history  first  revealed  these  gmt 
truths.  The  gospels  which  record  the  life  of  Ghriet 
first,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  brought  to  light  the 
Divuie  glory  of.  those  qualities  which  had  been  des- 
pised. Before  Christ  came,  the  heathen  had  counted 
for  divine  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  man, — manly 
strength,  manly  truth,  manly  justice,  manly  courage. 
The  life  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  shed  a  splendor  from 
licaven  upon  a  new  and  till  then  unheard-of  order  of 
heroism,  —  that  lyhich  may  be  called  the  feminine  o^ 
der, — meekness,  endurance,  long-sufiering,  the  passive 
strength  of  martyrdom.  For  Christianity  does  not 
say.  Honor  to  the  Wise,  but,  "  Blessed  are  the  Meek.'' 
Not,  Glory  to  the  Strong,  but,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  Not,  The  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war,  Jehovah  is  His  name,  but,  **  God  is  Love." 
In  Christ,  not  intellect,  but  love,  is  consecrated.  Li 
Christ  is  magnified,  not  force  of  will,  but  the  Glory  of 
a  Divine  humility.  ^'He  was  obedient  unto  deaih| 
even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  where/bre  God  also  hath 
highly  exalted  Him." 

Therefore  it  was,  that  from  that  time  forward  wom- 
anhood assumed  a  new  place  in  this  world.  She  in 
whom  these  qualities,  for  the  first  time  declared  Divine 
in  Christ,  were  the  distinctive  characteristics,  steadily 
and  gradually  rose  to  a  higher  dignity  in  human  life. 
It  is  not  to  mere  civilization,  but  to  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ,  that  woman  owes  all  she  has,  and  all  she  hat 
yet  to  gain. 

Now,  the  outward  phaies  in  which  this  BedemptioH 


of  tb«  'sex  appeared  to  the  world  hftve  been,  jib  yot, 
chiefly  three.     There  have  been  three   ages  through 
which  thoBc  great  truths  of  the  Divinenesa  of  purity, 
iiud  the  sfrengtJi  and  glory  of  obedience,  the  peculiar 
fliaraclerintics  of  womanhood,  have  been  rising  into 
Uieir  right  acknowledgment,     i.  The  ages  of  Virgin- 
Worsliip.     2.  Tlio  ages  of  Chivahy.     3.  Tlio   ago  of 
tbo  three  last  centuries.     Now,  during  the  threo  Prot- 
estaut  centuries,  the   place  and  destinies  of  woman- 
hood have  been  every  year  rising  more  and  more  into 
j^sat  fjuoationa.    ,Hcr  inismon,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Snot  language  of  the  day  —  what  it  is  —  that  is  one  of 
^Bllp  Bnbjecte  of  deepest  interest  in  the  controversies  of 
^  tite  day.     And,  unless  wo  are  prepared  to  say  that  the 
trutli,  which  bag  been  growing  clearer  and  brighter  for 
eighteen  centoriea,  shall  stop  now  exactly  whore  it  is, 
w'^IB^  grow  no  clearer,— unless  wo  are  ready  to  affirm 
■■ipHit  mankind   will  never  Icam   to  pay  less  glory  to 
HnMngth  and  intellect,  and  more  to  meekness,  and  huni- 
Idencss,  and  pui-euess,  than  thoy  do  now,  —  it  follows 
that  God  has  yet  reserved  for  womanhood  a  larger  and 
more  glorious  field  for  her  peculiar  qualities  and  gifts, 
nnd  that  the  tiuth  contained  in  the  Virgin's  mother- 
hood is  unexhausted  still. 

For  this  reason,  in  reference  to  that  womanhood 
iind  its  clusLinics,  of  which  St  Mary  is  the  typo,  I 
thought  it  needful  last  Sunday  to  insist  on  two  things, 
as  of  profound  importance. 

First,  To  declare  in  what  her  tnie  glory  consists. 
The  only  glory  of  the  Virgin  was  the  glory  of  tme 
womanhoofL  The  glory  of  true  womanhood  consista 
in  being  heredf;  not  in  striving  to  bo  something  else. 
It  ia  the  fiilse  paradox  and  heresy  of  this  present  age 
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to  claim  for  her  as  a  glory  the  right  to  leave  Im 
•phere.  Her  glory  lies  in  her  sphere,  and  God  hai 
given  her  a  sphere  distinct ;  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
church  of  Corinth,  when,  in  tliat  wise  cliapter,  St 
Paul  rendered  unto  womanhood  the  things  which  were 
woman's,  and  unto  manhood  the  things  which  were 
man's. 

And  the  true  correction  of  that  monstrous  rebellion 
against  what  is  natural  lies  in  vindicating  Mary's  gloryi 
on  tlie  one  side,  from  the  Romanist,  who  gives  to  her 
the  glory  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  those  who 
would  confound  the  distinctive  glories  of  the  two 
flexes,  and  claim  as  the  glory  of  woman  what  is,  in  the 
doej)8  of  nature,  the  glory  of  the  man. 

Everything  is  created  in  its  own  order.  Every  cre- 
ated thing  has  its  own  glory,  "  There  is  one  glory  of 
tho  sun,  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  gl^ry 
of  the  stars ;  for  one  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory."  There  is  ono  glory  of  Manhood,  and  an* 
other  glory  of  Womanhood.  And  the  glory  of  each 
created  thing  consists  in  being  true  to  its  own  nature^ 
and  moving  in  its  own  sphere. 

Mary's  glory  was  not  immaculate  origin,  nor  im« 
maculate  life,  nor  exaltation  to  Divine  honors.  She 
had  none  of  these  tilings.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  it  Force,  or  demanded  rights,  social  or  domestic, 
that  constituted  her  glory.  But  it  was  the  glory  of 
simple  womanhood;  the  glory  of  being  true  to  the 
nature  assigned  her  by  her  Maker ;  the  glory  of  moth- 
erhood ;  the  glory  of  "  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price."  She  was  not 
the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  but  she  was  something  noblef 
still,  a  creature  content  to  be  what  God  had  made  bst) 
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in  unBelfistmesB,  and  Lumbleiijaa,  and  purity,  rejoicing 
ii  God,  iior  Saviour,  coDlent  that  Ho  had  regarded  tlie 
jowliness  of  His  liauduiaiden. 

The  second  thing  npon  which  I  insisted  was,  that 
the  only  safeguard  sigHinst  the  idolatroua  error  of 
Virgin-worship  is  a  fiUi  recognition  of  flie  perfect 
Humanity  of  Christ.  A  fuU  recognition :  for  It  is 
only  a  partial  acknowledgment  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Incarnation  when  we  think  of  Him  ae  the  Divine  Man. 
it  was  not  nuinhooJ,  bnt  humanity,  that  was  made  Di- 
vine in  Him.  Humanity  liaa  ita  two  sides: —  one  side 
in  the  Gtrengtii  and  intellect  of  manhood;  the  other 
in  the  tenderness,  and  faith,  and  submiesivcnesB,  of 
woinanliood:  Siau  and  Woman,  not  man  alone,  make 
up  humuu  uaturo.  In  Christ,  not  ouo  alone,  but  both, 
were  glonfled.  Strength  and  Grace,  Wisdom  and 
Love,  Courage  and  Purity,  —  Divine  Manliness,  Divine 
Womanliness.  In  all  noble  characters  yon  find  the 
two  blended;  in  Him  —  the  noblest  —  blended  into 
one  entire  and  perfect  Humanity. 

Unless  you  recognize  and  fully  utter  this  whole 
truth,  you  will  find  Mariolatry  forever  returning,  cut 
it  down  as  you  will.  It  must  come  back.  It  will 
come  buck.  I  luid  woll-nigh  said,  it  ought  to  come 
back,  unless  ^vo  preach  and  believe  the  full  trutli  of 
I  incariiato  in  Humanity.  For,  while  we  teach  in 
'  classical  nchoolri,  as  the  only  manliness,  Pagan 
•  .Droism  of  wan-ior  and  legislator,  can  we  say  that  we 
tre  teaching  both  aides  of  Christ?  Our  souls  were 
trained  in  boyhood  to  honor  the  heroic  and  the  ma» 
coline.  Who  over  hinted  to  us  that  charity  is  the 
K^Hnora  excellent    vay "  ?      Who   sn^oated   that  "  h* 
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which  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  which  takelli 
a  city  "  ? 

Again,  we  find  our  English  society  divided  into  two 
sections :  One  the  men  of  business  and  action,  exhib- 
iting prominently  the  masculine  virtues  of  English 
character,  truth  and  honor,  and  almost  taught  to  reckon 
forbearance  and  feeling  as  proofs  of  weakness ;  taught 
in  the  playground  to  believe  that  a  chaste  lifo  is  ro- 
mance— fidse  sentiment  and  strengthlessness  of  charao- 
ter  taught  there ;  and  in  after-life,  that  it  is  mean  to 
forgive  a  personal  affront 

The  other  section  of  our  society  is  made  up  of  men 
of  prayer  and  religiousness ;  for  some  reason  or  other, 
singularly  deficient  in  masculine  breadth  and  strength, 
and  even  truthfulness  of  character ;  with  no  firm  foot* 
ing  upon  reality,  not  daring  to  look  the  real  problems 
of  social  and  political  life  in  the  face,  but  wasting  their 
strength  in  di8putcs  of  words,  or  shrinking  into  a  dim 
atmosphere  of  ecclesiastical  dreaminess,  unreal  and 
effeminate.  Dare  wo  say  that  the  full  Humanity  of 
Ohristy  in  its  double  aspect,  is  practically  adored  amongst 
ns  ?  Have  we  not  made  a  fatal  separation  between  tiie 
manly  and  the  feminine  of  character  ?  —  between  the 
moral  and  the  devout,  so  that  we  have  men  who  are 
masculine  and  moral,  and  also  men  who  are  effeminate 
and  devout?  But  where  are  our  Christian  men,  in 
whom  the  whole  Christ  is  formed, —  all  that  is  brave,and 
true,  and  wise,  and  at  the  same  time  all  tliat  is  tender, 
and  devout,  and  pure  ?  Who  ever  taught  us  to  adore 
m  Christ  all  that  is  most  manly,  and  all  that  is  moat 
womnnly,  that  we  might  strive  to  be  such  in  our  degree 
oarselves  ?    And  if  not,  can  you  wonder  that  men,  toA 
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^Bng  their  CUristiunity  imperfect,  blimHy  strive  to  patcli 

'      it  up  tlirougU  Blariulotry  ? 

I  gather  into  a  few  sentences  the  substauce  of  what 
^va3  eaid  last  Sunday.  I  siiid  Umt  Chrktiiiuity  exhili- 
itod  the  Divine  glory  of  the  weaker  elements  of  onr 
liuinmi  nature.  Heathenism,  nny,  even  Jndaisni,  had 
an  yet  before  Him  only  recognized  the  glory  of  tho 
stronger  and  masculine.  Now,  the  Ilomauist  person 
ided  the  masculine  side  of  liumiin  nature  in  Christ. 
He  personified  gentlenuss  and  purity,  the  fl-minina 
■side  of  human  nature,  in  the  Virgin  Mary.  No  won- 
der tbat,  with  this  cardinal  error  at  tho  outset  in  his 
conceptions,  he  adored;  and  no  wonder,  since  Chris- 
tianity declared  meekness  and  purity  more  Divine 
than  strength  and  iutelleet,  in  process  of  time  ha 
camo  to  honor  the  Virgin  more  tban  Cbrist.  Tbat  I 
beheve  is  tho  true  history  and  account  of  Virgin 
worship. 

The  Bible  personifies  both  sides  of  human  nature, 
the  masculine  and  feminine  of  character,  in  Christ,  ol 
whom  St.  Paul  declares,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gola- 
tians,  "  In  him  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor 
free,  male  nor  female."  Neither  distincUvdy,  I'or  in 
llim  both  the  manly  and  the  womanly  of  character 
divinely  meet.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  Incarnation 
I  Ood  in  Christ  ia  the  truo  defenco  against  Virgin- 

ihip. 
'  Think  of  Christ  only  as  tho  masculine  character, 
glorified  by  the  union  of  Godhead  with  it,  and  your 
Christiuuity  has  in  it  an  awful  gap,  a  Void,  a  want, 
—  the  inevitable  supply  and  relief  to  which  will  be 
Mariolatry,  however  secure  you  may  tliink  yourself, 
Ugnevcr  strong  and  ilerce  the  language  you  now  U9Q. 
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Men  who  have  used  language  as  strong  and  fierce 
have  become  idolaters  of  Mary.  With  a  lialf-thought 
of  Christ,  safe  you  are  not.  But  think  of  Him  as  the 
Divine  Human  Being,  in  whom  both  sides  of  our 
double  being  are  divine  and  glorified,  and  then  you 
have  the  truth  which  Romanism  has  marred,  and  per- 
verted into  an  idolatry  pernicious  in  all ;  in  the  less 
gpiritual  worshippers  sensualizing  and  debasing. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  meeting  error.  The 
one  is  tliat  in  which,  in  humble  imitation  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles,  I  have  tried  to  show  you  the  error 
of  the  worship  of  Mary,  —  to  discern  the  truth  out  of 
which  the  error  sprung,  firmly  asserting  the  truth,  for- 
bearing threatening ;  certa-in  that  ho  in  whose  mind 
the  trutli  has  lodged  has  in  that  truth  the  safeguard 
against  error. 

The  other  way  of  meeting  error  is  to  overwhelm  it 
with  threats.  To  some  men  it  seems  the  only  way  in 
which  true  zeal  is  shown.  Well,  it  is  very  easy,  re- 
quiring no  self-control,  but  only  an  indulgence  of  every 
bad  passion.  It  is  very  easy  to  call  Kome  the  mother 
of  harlots  alid  abominations ;  very  easy  to  use  strong 
language  about  damnable  idolatries  ;  very  easy  for  the 
apostles  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  Samar- 
itans, because  they  would  not  receive  Christ,  and  then 
to  flatter  themselves  that  that  was  Godly  zeal.  But  it 
might  be  well  for  us  to  remember  His  somewhat  start- 
ling comment :  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  yo 
are  of  There  arc  those  who  think  it  a  surer  and  a  safer 
Protestantism  to  use  those  popular  watchwords.  Be 
it  so.  But,  with  God's  blessing,  that  will  not  7.  The 
majesty  of  truth  needs  other  bulwarks  than  vulgar  and 
cowatdly  vituperation.    Coarse  language  and  violent 
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jtKcofi&ble  three  hundred  years  ago  bj  tho  manners  of 
;  day,  was  bold  and  brave  in  the  lips  of  tliu  Re- 
mers,  with  whom  the   stnigglo  was  ono  of  lifu  and 
Ji,  and  who  might  be  called  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
■  bold  defiances  with  their  blood.     But  the  same 
a  of  laiij^jiiago  now,  when  there  ia  no  personal 
1  the  use  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  men 
I  women   ready  to  applaud  and  honor  violence  as 
*  simply  a  daatardliness  from  which  every  gen- 
mind  shrinlcH.     You  do  not  get  the   Reformers* 
pirit  by  putting  on  the  armor  they  have  done  with, 
Sit  by  risking  the  dangers  wliich  those  uoblo  warriors 
ieked.      It   is   not   their  big  words,  but   their  large, 
bravo  heart,  that  makes  the   Protestant.     0,  be  sure 
ttiut  be  whoso  uoul  has  anchored  iteclf  to  rest  on  tho 
deep,  cahn  sea  of  Truth,  does  not  spend  his  strengtii 
,  raving  against  those  who  are  still  tossed  by  tho 
inds  of  error.     Spasmodic  violence  of  worda  is  one 
ping,  strength  of  conviction  is  another. 
,  'When,  0,  when  shall  we  learn  that  loyalty  to  Christ 
(  tosted   far  more  by  the  strongtii  of  our  Sympathy 
jKth  Truth  than  by  tho  intensity  of  onr  hatred  of  error  I 
[iwill  tell  you  what  to  Iiata,     Hate  Hypocrisy;   hate 
^nt;   hato   intolerance,   oppression,   injustice;    hste 
larisftisra;  — bate  them  as  Christ  hated  them,  with  a 
I,  living.  Godlike  Imtred.    But  do  not  bate  men  m 
Intellectual  error.     To  Imte  a  man  for  his  errors  is  as 
4  to  hate  one  who,  in  casting  up  an  account, 
a  made  an  errur  against  himself.     The  Romanist  bas 
ide  an  en'or  ugainst  himself.     He  has  missed  the  fall 
tfot^  of  his  Lord  and  Master,     Well,  shall   we   hate 
~  CO,  and  curst.-,  and   nuit,  and  thnnder  at  himV     Of 
\  we  ait  down  bwida  him,  and  try  to  sympathiw 
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with  him,  and  see  things  from  his  point  of  view,  and 
strive  to  understand  the  truth  which  his  soul  is  aiming 
at,  and  seize  the  truth  for  hun  and  for  ourselves, 
"meekly  mstructiug  those  who  oppose  themselves"? 

Our  subject  to-day  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Son. 

In  that  miracle,  "  lie  manifested  forth  Uis  glory." 
Concerning  that  glory  we  say : 

1.  The  glory  of  Christ  did  not  begin  with  that  mira- 
cle ;  the  miracle  only  manifested  it.  For  thirty  years 
^he  wonder-working  power  had  been  in  Him.  It  was 
not  Diviner  power  when  it  broke  forth  into  visible 
manifestation,  than  it  had  been  when  it  was  unsus- 
pected and  unseen.  It  had  been  exercised  up  to  this 
time  in  common  acts  of  youthful  life — obedience  to  his 
mother,  love  to  his  brethren.  Well,  it  was  just  as 
Divine  in  those  simple,  daily  acts,  as  when  it  showed 
itself  in  a  way  startling  and  wonderful.  It  was  just  as 
much  the  life  of  God  on  Earth  when  He  did  an  act  of 
ordinary  human  love  or  human  duty,  as  when  He  did 
an  extraordinary  act,  such  as  turning  water  into  wine. 
God  was  as  much,  nay,  more,  in  the  daily  life  and  love 
of  Christ,  than  He  was  in  Christ's  miracles.  The  mira- 
cle only  made  the  hidden  glory  visible.  The  extraor- 
dinary only  proved  that  the  ordinary  was  Divine. 
That  was  the  very  object  of  the  miracle.  It  was  done 
to  manifest  forth  Ilis  glory.  And  if,  instead  of  rousing 
men  to  see  the  real  glory  of  Christ  in  Ilis  other  life, 
the  miracle  merely  fastened  men's  attention  on  itself, 
and  made  them  think  that  the  only  Glory  which  is 
Divine  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  wonderful  and  un- 
common, then  the  whole  intention  of  the  miracle  was 
lost 

.J^t  TIB  make  t|iis  more  plain  by  an  illustratioq.    fg 
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I  vise  man,  the  lightniDg  only  manifeHts  the  electric 

Srce  which  ia  everywhere,  aud  which  I'or  one  luoraant 

lias  become  visible.     Aa  ul'teu  aa  he  scea  it,  it  reminds 

him  that  the  lightning  alumbura  invisibly  in  tlie  dew- 

irop,  and  in  the   mist,  and   iu   tho   cloud,  and  biads 

l&gether  every  atom  of  the  water  thut  he  uses  in  daily 

But  to  the  vulgar  mind  the  liglitoiog  is  eome- 

lliug  unique,  a  aomethiiig  which  has  no  existence  but 

friien  it  appears.     There  is  a  fearlul  glory  iu  the  light 

BRg,  because  he  sees  it.      But  there  is  uo  startling 

lory  and  nothing  ftiarful  iu  the'  drop  of  dew,  because 

)  does  not  know,  what  the  Tliinker  knows,  that  the 

tath  is  there  in  all  its  terrors. 

■  So,  in  the  ^-.iiaa  way,  to  the  half-believer  a  miracle 

I  the  one  enlitaiy  evidence  of  God.     Without  it  he 

teuld  have  no  certainty  of  God's  existence. 

'  But  to  the  true  disciple  a  miracle  only  mani/eats  the 

IpDWor  and  Lovo  which  are  silently  at  wuik  overy- 

irhere,  —  as  truly  and  aa  really  in  the  slow  work  of 

ihe  cure  of  tlie  insane,  aa  in  the  sudden  exjmlsion  of 

the  legion  from  the  demoniac,  —  as  divinely  in  the  gift 

of  daily  bread,  as  in  the  niiracutous  mulliplicatiuu  of 

the  loaves.     God's  glory  is  at  work  in  Hie  growth  of 

the  vine,  and  the  ripeniog  of  the  grape,  and  the  process 

^^>y  which  grape-juice  passes  into  wine.     It  is  not  more 

^Btlory,  but  only  glory  more  mani/'ealGd,  when  water  at  His 

^^Hiilding  pasaea  into  wine.     And  be  sure  that  if  you  do 

^^ftut  feel,  as  Diivid  felt,  God's  presence  in  the  annual 

^^ftaii'Hcle, — (hut  it  id  God,  which  in  the  vintage  of  every 

^^Rear  caueeth  wine  to  niako  glad  the  heart  of  man, — the 

^^BDdden  ininiclo  at  Capernaum  would  not  have  given 

you  couvictiou  of  His  presence.     "  If  you  hear  not 

Mosea  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  you  be  persuoUud 
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though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  Miracles  have  only 
done  their  work  when  they  teach  us  the  glory  and  the 
awfulness  that  surrounds  our  common  life.  In  a  mira- 
cle, God  for  one  moment  shows  Himself,  that  we  may 
remember  it  is  He  that  is  at  work  when  no  miracle  is 
seen. 

Now,  this  is  the  deep  truth  of  miracles,  which  most 
men  miss.  They  believe  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was 
Divine,  because  He  wrought  miracles.  But,  if  their 
faith  in  miracles  were  shaken,  their  faith  in  Christ 
would  go.  If  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  of  those 
miracles  were  weakened,  then  to  them  the  mystio 
glory  would  have  faded  off  His  history.  They  could 
not  be  sure  that  His  Existence  was  Divine.  That 
love,  even  unto  death,  would  bear  no  certain  stamp  of 
God  upon  it.  That  life  of  long  self-sacrifice  would 
have  had  in  it  no  certain  unquestionable  traces  of  the 
Son  of  God.  See  what  that  implies.  If  that  be  true, 
and  miracles  are  the  best  proof  of  Christ^s  mission, 
God  can  be  recognized  in  what  is  marvellous  —  God 
cannot  be  recognized  in  what  is  good.  It  is  by  Divine 
power  that  a  human  being  turns  water  into  wine.  It 
is  by  power  less  certainly  Divine  that  the  same  being 
witnesses  to  truth  —  forgives  His  enemies. —  makes  it 
His  meat  and  drink  to  do  His  Father's  will,  and  finishes 
His  work.  We  are  more  sure  that  God  was  in  Christ 
when  He  said,  "  Rise  up,  and  walk,''  than  when  He 
said,  with  absolving  love,  "  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee ;  "  more  certain  when  He  furnished  wine  for  wed- 
ding guests,  than  when  He  said,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  0,  a  strange, 
and  low,  and  vulgar  appreciation  this  of  the  true  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  same  false  conception  that  runs 
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mugh  all  oup  life,  appearing  in  every  form,  —  God  id 
I  ^id  storm,  and  tlio  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  —  do  Ood 
I  in  the  etiil  small  voice.  Glory  iu  the  lightning-flash, — 
T  WO  glory  aud  no  God  iu  the  lowliness  of  the  dow-drop. 
I  plory  to  intellect  aud  genius,- — no  glory  to  gunttenu^s 
lltud  patience.  Glory  to  every  kind  of  jioicer,  — none 
I  ^  the  inward,  invidible  strength  of  the  life  oi'  God  in 
file  Boi^  of  man. 

"An  evil  and  an  adulterous  generation  Beeketh  after 
»  sign."  Look  at  the  feverish  eagerness  with  which 
men  crowd  to  every  exhihition  of  soma  newly  discov- 
ered Force,  real  or  pretended.  What  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  this  feverishnees  but  an  unbelieving  craving  after 
,  Bigus? — some  wonder  which  ia  to  show  them  the  Divine 
'  Life,  of  which  the  evidence  in  yet  imperfect?  As  if 
the  bread  they  eat  and  the  wine  they  drink,  chosen  by 
God  for  the  embleniB  of  his  sacraments  because  the 
commonetit  things  of  daily  life,  were  not  filled  witli  tlio 
Proaauce  of  His  love ;  us  if  God  were  not  around  their 
path,  and  beside  their  bed,  and  spying  out  all  their 
daily  ways. 

It  ia  in  this  strange  way  that  we  have  learned  Christ. 
Tha  miracles  which  were  meant  to  point  us  to  the 
Divinity  of  Uia  Goodness  hove  only  dtvzzled  us  with 
the  splendor  of  tlieir  I'ower,  We  have  forgotten  what 
His  first  wonder-work  shows,  that  a  miracle  ifl  ouly 
mani/csted  glory. 

2.  It  was  the  glory  of  Christ  again  to  sanctify,  that 
IB,  (leclaro  the  sacredness  of  all  things  natural.  All 
natural  relationships,  —  all  natural  cnjoymonts. 

Ail  natural  relationships.  What  He  sanctified  by 
I  fiia  presence  was  a  marriage.  Now,  remember  what 
I  bad  gone  lioforu  this.     The  Life  of  John  the  Baptist 
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the  highest  form  of  religions  life  known  in  Israel 
It  was  the  life  ascetia  It  was  the  life  of  solitarineM 
and  penitential  austerity.  He  drank  no  wine ;  he  ate 
no  pleasant  food ;  he  married  no  wife ;  he  entered  into 
no  hnman  relationship.  It  was  the  law  of  that  stem 
and  in  its  way  sublime  life,  to  cut  out  every  human 
feeling'  as  a  weakness,  and  to  mortify  every  natural 
instinct,  in  order  to  cultivate  an  intenser  spiritaalitf. 
A  life  in  its  own  order  grand,  but  indisputably  unnata- 
lal. 

Now,  the  first  public  act  of  our  Redeemer's  life  is  to 
go  with  with  His  disciples  to  a  marriage.  He  conse« 
orates  marriage,  and  the  sympathies  which  lead  to 
marriage.  He  declares  the  sacredness  of  feelings 
which  had  been  reckoned  carnal,  and  low,  and  human. 
He  stamps  His  image  on  human  joys,  human  connec- 
tions, human  relationships.  He  pronounces  that  they 
are  more  than  human,  —  as  it  were,  sacramental ;  the 
means  whereby  God's  presence  comes  to  us  ;  the  types 
and  shadows  whereby  higher  and  deeper  relationships 
become  possible  to  us.  For  it  is  through  our  human 
affections  that  the  soul  first  learns  to  feel  that  its  des- 
tiny is  Divine.  It  is  througli  a  mortal  yearning,  unsat- 
isfied, that  the  spirit  ascends,  seeking  a  higher  object. 
It  is  through  the  gush  of  our  human  tendernesses  that 
the  Immortal  and  the  Infinite  in  us  reveals  itself. 
Never  docs  a  man  know  the  force  that  is  in  him  till 
some  mighty  affection  or  grief  has  humanized  the  soul. 
It  is  by  an  earthly  relationship  that  God  has  typified 
to  us  and  helped  us  to  conceive  the  only  true  Espousal, 
•^the  marriage  of  the  soul  to  her  Eterpal  Lord. 

It  was  the  glory  of  Christianity  to  pronotinco  all 
tiioM  human  feelings  sacred ;  therefore  it  is  that  liie 
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Chnrch  asBerts  their  sacrednesa  in  a  religtons  cere- 
niony ;  for  example,  that  of  marriage.  Do  not  mistake. 
It  is  not  the  ceremony  that  makes  a  thing  religions ;  a 
ceremony  can  only  declare  a  thing  religious.  The 
church  cannot  make  sacred  that  which  is  not  sacred. 
She  is  but  hero  on  earth  as  the  moon,  the  witness  of 
the  light  in  heaven*-* by  her  ceremonies  and  by  her 
institutions,  to  bear  witness  to  eternal  truths.  She 
cannot  by  her  manipulations  manufacture  a  child  of 
the  devil,  through  baptism,  into  a  child  of  God ;  she 
can  only  authoritatively  declare  the  sublime  truth,— he 
is  not  the  devil's  child,  but  God's  child,  by  right.  She 
cannot  make  the  bond  of  marriage  sacred  and  indisso- 
luble ;  she  can  only  witness  to  the  sacredness  of  that 
which  the  union  of  two  spirits  has  already  made  ;  and 
such  are  her  own  words.  Her  minister  is  commanded 
by  her  to  say,  "  Forasmuch  as  these  two  persons 
have  cons&fiied  together j"  —  there  is  the  sacred  Fact  of 
Nature; — "I  pronounce  that  they  be  man  and  wife," 
—  here  is  the  authoritative  witness  to  the  fact. 

Again,  it  was  His  glory  to  declare  the  sacredness  of 
all  natural  enjoyments. 

It  was  not  a  marriage  only,  but  a  marriago/ca«<,  to 
which  Christ  conducted  His  disciples.  Now,  we  can- 
not get  over  this  plain  fact,  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
religious  ceremony ;  that  would  be  mere  sophistry. 
It  was  an  indulgence  in  the  festivity  of  life  ;  as  plainly 
an  wonlH  can  describe,  here  was  a  banquet  of  human 
enjoyment.  The  very  language  of  the  master  of  the 
feast  about  men  who  had  well  drunk  tells  us  that 
there  had  been,  not  excess,  of  course,  but  happiness 
there,  nnd  merry-making. 

Neither  can  we  explain  away  the  lesson  by  saying 
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fhat  it  is  no  examplo  to  us ;  for  Christ  was  there  to  d» 
goody  and  that  what  was  safe  for  Him  migLt  be  unsafe 
for  us.  For  if  His  life  is  no  pattern  for  us  here  in 
this  case  of  accepting  an  invitation,  in  what  can  we  be 
sure  it  is  a  pattern  ?  BesideSy  He  took  His  disciples 
there,  and  His  mother  was.  there  ;  they  were  not 
shielded,  as  He  ¥ras,  by  immaculate  parity.  He  was 
there  as  a  guest  at  first,  as  Messiah  only  afterwards  ; 
thereby  He  declared  the  sacredness  of  natural  enjoy:* 
ments. 

Here  again,  then,  Christ  manifested  His  peculiar 
glory.  The  Temptation  of  the  Wilderness  was  peat ; 
the  iM^tism  of  John,  and  the  life  of  abstinence  to 
which  it  introduced,  were  over ;  and  now  the  Bride* 
groom  comes  before  the  world  in  the  true  glory  of 
Messiah, — not  in  the  life  of  asceticism,  but  in  the 
life  of  Godliness,  —  not  separating  from  life,  but 
consecrating  it ;  carrying  a  Divine  spirit  into  every 
simplest  act,  —  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  feast 
—  giving  to  water  the  virtue  of  a  nobler  beverage. 
For  Christianity  does  not  destroy  what  is  natural,  but 
ennobles  it.  To  turn  water  into  wine,  and  what  is 
common  into  what  is  holy,  is  indeed  the  glory  of 
Christianity. 

The  ascetic  life  of  abstinence,  of  fasting,  austerity, 
singularity,  is  the  lower  and  earthlier  form  of  religion. 
The  life  of  Godliness  is  the  glory  of  Christ  It  ia  a 
thing  far  more  striking  to  the  vulgar  imagination  to 
be  religious  after  the  type  and  pattern  of  John  the 
Baptist,  —  to  fast,  to  mortify  every  inclination,  to  be 
found  at  no  feast,  to  wrap  ourselves  in  solitariness, 
and  abstain  from  all  social  joys  ;  yes,  and  &r  easier  bo 
to  live,  and  fiir  easier  ao  to  win  a  character  for  reli- 
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giotidneBS.  A  silent  man  is  easily  reputed  wise.  A 
man  who  suffers  none  to  see  him  in  the  common  jostle 
and  undress  of  life  easily  gathers  round  him  a  myste- 
rious veil  of  unknown  sanctity,  and  men  honor  him 
for  a  saint.  The  unknown  is  always  wonderful  But 
the  life  of  Him  whom  men  called  a  gluttonous  man 
and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicaus  and  sinners, 
was  a  far  harder  and  a  far  heavenlier  religion.  To 
shroud  ourselves  in  no  false  mist  of  holiness :  to  dare 
to  show  ourselves  as  we  are,  making  no  solemn  affec« 
tation  of  reserve  or  difference  from  others;  to  bo 
found  at  the  marriage-feast ;  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  rich  Pharisee  Simon,  and  the  scorned  publican 
Zaccheus ;  to  mix  with  the  crowd  of  men,  using  no 
affected  singularity,  content  to  be  creatures  not  too 
bright  or  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food :  and  yet 
for  a  man  amidst  it  all  to  remain  nr  consecrated  spirit, 
His  trials  and  His  solitariness  known  only  to  His 
Father ;  a  being  set  apart,  not  of  this  world,  alone  in 
the  heart's  deeps  with  God ;  to  put  the  cup  of  this 
world's  gladness  to  His  lips,  and  yet  be  unintoxicated ; 
to  gaze  steadily  on  all  its  grandeur,  and  yet  be  undaz- 
zled,  plain  and  simple  in  personal  desires ;  to  feel  its 
brightness,  and  yet  defy  its  thrall ;  —  this  is  the  diffi- 
cult, and  rare,  and  glorious  life  of  Ood  in  the  soul 
of  Man.  This,  this  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  which  was  manifested  in  that  first  mira(*ld 
which  Jesus  wrought  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana  of 
Galilee. 

26* 


XX. 

[Pr0aeh«d  Maroh  20,  1853.] 

THE   GOOD   SHEPHERD. 

ToHH  X.  14,  15.  —  <*I  am  the  good  shepberd,  and  know  mj  sheep,  and 
am  known  of  mine  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the 
Father;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep." 

As  tliese  words  stand  in  the  English  translation,  it 
is  hard  to  see  any  connection  between  the  thouglits 
that  are  brought  together. 

It  is  asserted  that  Christ  is  the  good  Shepherd,  and 
Imows  His  sheep.  It  is  also  asserted  that  He  knowa 
the  Father ;  but  between  these  two  trutlis  there  is  no 
express  connection.  And,  again,  it  is  declared  that 
He  lays  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  This  follows 
directly  after  tlie  assertion  that  He  knows  the  Father. 
Again,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  what  one  of  these  truths 
has  to  do  with  the  other. 

But  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes  with  the  alteration 
of  a  single  stop  and  a  single  word.  Let  the  words 
"  even  so  "  be  exchanged  for  the  word  "  and."  Fora 
times  in  these  verses  the  same  word  occurs.  Three 
times  out  of  these  four  it  is  translated  "and,"  —  and 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known,  and  I  lay  down  my 
life.     All  that  is  required,  tlien,  is,  that,  in  consistency, 
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i  shall  be  translated  by  tlie  same  word  iu  the  fourth 
[  oase ;  for  "  even  bo  "  substitute  "  and ;  "  thou  strike 
(  away  the  fuU  stop  after  "mine,"  auJ  read  the  whole 
I  eeatence  thus :  "  I  am  the  good  shephord,  aud  know 
i  my  sheep,  aud  am  known  of  miue  im  tlie  Futlier  know- 
I  eth  me,  and  us  I  know  tlio  Father ;  aud  I  lay  down  my 

life  for  the  sheep." 

At  once  our  Godeemer'a  thought  becomes  clear. 
I  There  ia  a  reciprocal  alToction  between  tlio  Shepherd 
>  Mid  the  sheep.    There  is  a  reciprocal  attection  between 

the  Father  and  the  Sou ;  and  the  one  in  the  parullcl  of 
I  tiie  other.  The  ufl'ection  between  the  Divine  Shepherd 
'  and  His  dock  can  bo  compared,  for  tlie  closeness  of  ibi 

mtimaey,  with  nothing  but  tlie  afloction  between  the 

Eternal  Father  and  tlio  Son  of  His  love.  As  the  Far 
J  tber  knows  the  Son,  so  does  the  Shepherd  kuow  the 
r^tbeep;  as  the  Sou  kuows  the  Father,  so  do  tho  sheep 
^luow  their  heavenly  Shepherd. 

I.  The  pastoral  cliaractor  claimed  by  Christ. 
U.  The  proofs  which  substantiate  tho  claim. 


I,  The  Son  of  Man  claims  to  Ilimself  tho  name  ot 
V^fihephcrd. 

,  Mow,  we  shall  not  learn  anything  from  that,  onleas 
two  enter  humbly  and  affectionately  into  tlio  spirit  of 
irist's  teaching.  It  is  tlie  heart  ulone  which  can  give 
a  a  key  to  His  words.  Uocolloct  how  he  taught  By 
Pj^taphorif,  by  images,  by  illustrations,  boldly  Cgurn- 
live,  in  rich  variety,  —  yes,  in  diiriug  abundance.  Ua 
culls  Himself  a  gate,  a  king,  a  vine,  a  shepherd,  a  thief 
in  the  night.  In  every  one  of  these  Ho  appeals  to 
JLeertain  feehngs  aud  associations,  Wluit  He  says  cau 
n  only  be  interpreted  by  such  associations.    They  moat 
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be  understood  by  a  living  heart ;  a  cold,  clear  intellect 
will  make  notliing  of  them.  If  you  take  those  glorioufl 
expressions,  pregnant  with  almost  boundless  thought, 
and -lay  them  down  as  so  many  articles  of  rigid,  stiff 
theology,  you  turn  life  into  death.  It  is  juat  as  if  a 
chemist  were  to  analyze  a  fruit  or  a  flower,  and  then 
imagine  tluit  he  liad  told  you  what  a  fruit  and  a  flower 
are.  He  separates  them  into  their  elements,  names 
them,  and  numbers  them ;  but  those  elements,  weighed, 
measured,  numbered  in  the  exact  proportions  that 
made  up  the  beautiful  living  thing,  are  not  the  living 
thing,  —  no,  nor  anything  like  it.  Your  science  is  very 
profound,  no  doubt ;  but  the  fruit  is  crushed,  and  the 
grace  of  the  flower  is  gone. 

It  is  in  this  way  often  that  we  deal  with  the  worda 
of  Christ,  when  we  anatomize  them  and  analyze  them. 
Theology  is  very  necessary,  chemistry  is  very  neces- 
sary ;  but  clieniistry  destroys  life  to  analyze,  murders 
to  dissect ;  and  theology  very  often  kills  religion  out 
of  words,  before  it  can  cut  them  up  into  propositions. 

Here  is  a  living  truth,  which  our  cold  reasonings 
have  often  torn  into  dead  fragments,  —  "  I  am  the  good 
Shepherd.''  In  this  northern  England,  it  is  hard  to  get 
the  living  associations  of  the  East,  with  which  such  an 
expression  is  fall 

The  pastoral  life  and  duty  in  the  East  is  very  unlike 
that  of  the  shepherds  on  our  bleak  hill-sides  and 
downs.  Here  the  connection  between  the  shepherd 
and  the  sheep  is  simply  one  of  pecuniary  interest. 
Ask  an  English  shepherd  about  his  flock,  —  he  can  tell 
you  the  numbers  and  the  value ;  he  knows  the  market 
in  wliich  each  was  purchased,  and  the  remunerating 
price  at  which  it  can  be  dispoaed  of.    There  labe-* 
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fore  him  8o  much  stock,  conyertible  into  so  much 
money. 

Beneath  the  burning  skies  and  the  clear  starry  nights 
of  Palestine,  there  grows  up  between  the  shepherd  and 
his  flock  an  union  of  attachment  and  tenderness.  It 
is  the  country  where,  at  any  moment,  sheep  are  liable 
to  be  swept  away  by  some  mountain-torrent,  or  carried 
off  by  hill-robbers,  or  torn  by  wolves.  At  any  moment 
their  protector  may  have  to  save  them  by  personal 
hazard.  The  shepherd-king  tells  us  how,  in  defence 
of  his  fiither's  flock,  he  slew  a  lion  and  a  bear ;  and 
Jacob  reminds  Laban  how,  when  he  watched  Laban's 
sheep,  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed.  Every  hour 
of  tlio  rthephenVs  life  is  risk.  Sometimes,  for  the  sake 
of  an  armful  of  grass  in  the  parched  summer  days,  he 
must  climb  precipices  almost  perpendicular,  and  stand 
on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  where  the  wild  goat  will 
scarcely  venture.  Pitiless  showers,  driving  snows, 
long  hours  of  thirst,  —  all  this  he  must  endure,  if  the 
flock  is  to  bo  kept  at  all. 

And  thus  there  grows  up,  between  the  man  and  the 
dumb  creature.^  ho  protects,  a  kind  of  friendship.  For 
this  is,  after  all,  the  true  school  in  which  love  is  taught, 
dangers  mutually  shared,  and  hardships  borne  together; 
tliOHO  arc  the  tilings  which  make  generous  friendship, 
—  ri^^k  clicorfullv  encountered  for  another's  sake.  You 
lovo  those  for  whom  you  risk,  and  they  love  you; 
tliereforo  it  is  that,  not  as  here,  where  the  flock  is 
driven,  the  shepherd  goes  before,  and  the  sheep  follow 
him.  Tliey  follow  in  perfect  trust,  even  though  ho 
should  be  leading  thcni  away  from  a  green  pasture,  by 
a  rocky  road;  to  another  pasture,  which  they  cannot 
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yet  see.    He  knows  tliem  all,  —  their  separate  histOi 
ries,  their  ailments,  their  characters. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  how  much  in  all  this  con- 
nection there  is  of  hearty  —  of  real,  personal  attach 
ment,  almost  inconceivable  to  us.  It  is  strange  liovi 
deep  the  sympathy  may  become  between  the  Iiigher  and 
the  lower  being ;  nay,  even  between  the  being  that  1ms 
life  and  what  is  lifeless.  Alone  almost  in  the  desert, 
the  Arab  and  his  horse  are  one  family.  Alone  in  those 
rast  solitudes,  with  no  human  being  near,  the  shepherd 
dud  the  sheep  feel  a  life  in  common.  Differences  dis- 
appear, the  vast  interval  between  the  man  and  the 
brute — the  single  point  of  union  is  felt  strongly. 
One  is  the  love  of  the  protector,  the  other  the  love  of 
the  grateful  life  ;  and  so,  between  lives  so  distant,  there 
is  woven  by  night  and  day,  by  summer  suns  and  winter 
frosts,  a  living  net-work  of  sympathy.  The  greater 
and  the  less  mingle  their  being  together  —  they  foel 
each  other.  —  "The  shepherd  knows  his  sheep,  and  is 
known  of  them." 

The  men  to  whom  Christ  said  these  words  felt  all 
this  and  more,  the  moment  He  had  said  them,  which  it 
has  taken  me  many  minutes  to  draw  out  in  dull  sen- 
tences ;  for  He  appealed  to  the  familiar  associations 
of  their  daily  life,  and,  calling  Himself  a  Shepherd, 
touched  strings  which  would  vibrate  with  many  a 
tender  and  pure  recollection  of  their  childhood.  And 
unless  we  try,  by  realizing  such  scenes,  to  supply 
what  they  felt  by  association,  the  words  of  Christ 
will  be  only  hard,  dry,  lifeless  words  to  us ;  for  all 
Christ's  teaching  is  a  Divine  Poetry,  luxuriant  in 
metaphor,  overflowing  with  truth  too  large  for  accu* 
rate  sentences  —  truth  which  only  a  heart  alivo  cap 
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appreciate.  Moro  than  half  the  herceiea  info  which 
Ohmtian  sects  have  blundered  Imve  meretj-  come 
from  mistaking  for  dull  prose  what  proplieta  and 
Rpostles  said  in  thoso  highest  moments  of  the  son),  ~ 
\vhen  seraphim  kindlo  the  sentences  of  tho  pen  and 
lip  into  poetry.  "This  is  ray  body."  —  Chill  that  into 
proee,  and  it  becomes  Tninsubstantiation.  "  I  am  the 
Good  Shepherd."  —  In  the  dry  and  merciless  logic  of 
u  commentary,  trying  laboriously  to  find  out  minute 
points  of  ingenious  rosomblnnce  in  which  Christ  ia 
like  a  shepherd,  the  glory  and  the  tenderness  of  tliis 
sentence  are  dried  up. 

But  try  to  feel,  by  imagining  what  the  lonely  Syrinn 
ehopherd  must  feel  towards  tho  helpless  things  which 
are  tho  companions  of  his  daily  life,  for  whoso  safety 
lie  stands  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  and  whoso  value  is 
nioasurablo  to  him  not  by  price,  but  by  his  own 
joopardy,  and  then  we  have  reached  some  notion  of 
the  love  which  Jesus  meant  to  represent:  that  Eternal 
tenderne»s  which  bends  over  us,  —  infinitely  lower 
though  we  be  in  nature,  —  and  kuows  the  name  of 
each  and  the  trials  of  each,  and  thinks  for  each  with  a 
sopurate  solicitude,  and  gave  itself  for  each  with  a 
sucrifico  as  special,  aud  a  love  ae  personal,  as  if  in  tlio 
whulo  world's  wilderness  there  were  none  other  but 
that  one. 

To  tho  name  Shepherd  Ciirist  adds  an  emphatie 
word,  of  much  significance:  "I  am  the  Good  Shep- 
herd." Good,  not  in  tho  sense  of  benevolent,  bufc  in 
the  sense  of  genuine,  true-born,  of  the  real  kind,— 
jast  as  wine  of  nobler  quality  is  good  compared  with 
the  cheaper  sort;  just  as  a  soldier  is  good  or  noble 
who  is  a  soldier  in  heart,  and  not  a  Hcildior  by  mer« 
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profession  or  for  pay.  It  is  the  sasme  word  used  by  8i» 
Paul  when  he  speaks  of  a  good — that  is,  a  noble—- 
soldier  of  Christ.  Certain  peculiar  qualifications  make 
the  genuine  soldier;  certain  peculiar  qualifications 
make  the  genuine  or  good  shepherd. 

NoW|  this  expression  distinguislies  the  shepherd 
from  two  sorts  of  men  who  may  <iIso  be  keepers  of  the 
sheep:  shepherds,  but  not  shepherds  of  the  true 
blood.     1.  From  robbers.    2.  From  hirelings. 

1.  Bobbers  may  turn  shepherds ;  they  may  keep  the 
sheep,  but  they  guard  them  only  for  their  own  pur 
poses  —  simply  for  the  fiesh  and  fleece;  they  have 
not  a  true  shepherd's  heart,  any  more  than  a  pirate  has 
the  true  sailor's  heart  and  the  true  sailor's  loyalty. 
There  were  many  such  marauders  on  the  hills  of  Gali- 
leo and  Judea ;  such,  for  example,  as  tboeo  from  whom 
David  and  his  band  protected  Nabal's  flocks  on 
Mount  Carmel. 

And  many  such  nominal  shepherds  had  the  people 
of  Israel  had  in  bygone  years ;  rulers  in  whom  the  art 
of  ruling  had  been  but  king-craft ;  teachers  whose 
instructions  to  the  people  had  been  but  priestcraft. 
Oovernment,  statesmanship,  teachersbip,  —  these  are 
pastoral  callings — sublime,  even  Godlike.  For  only 
consider  it:  wise  rule,  chivalrous  protection,  loving 
guidance,  —  what  diviner  work  than  these  has  the 
Master  given  to  the  shepherds  of  the  people  ?  But 
when  the  work  is  done,  even  well  done,  whether  it  bo 
by»statesmen  or  by  pastors,  for  the  siike  of  party,  or 
place,  or  honor,  or  personal  consistency,  or  preferment, 
it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  shepherd,  but  of 
the  robber.  No  wonder  Ho  said,  "  All  that  ever  came 
before  Me  were  thieves  and  robbers," 
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iLgsiD,  hirelings  are  shepherds,  but  not  good  Bhap< 

berde,  of  the   righ^  pure   kind;    they  ara   lested  by 

dimger.     "He  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  good 

BlittpUerd,  whose  own  the  eheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf 

L'oming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep  and  Qecth ;  and  tlio 

■  YFuir  catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the  ehcep." 

^k  I  Now,  a  man  is  a  hirehug  wlien  he  does  his  duty  for 

^BMy.     lie  may  do  it  in  hia  \va.y  taitlit'iiliy.     'I'he  paid 

^Bdiepherd  would  not  desert  the  sheep  for  a  shower  or 

^^Lcold  night.     But  the  lion  and  the  hear  —  he  is  not 

Hpftid  to  risk  hie  life  against  them,  and  the  sheep  are 

not  his,  BO  he  leaves  them  to  their  fute.     So,  in  the 

same  way,  a  man  may  be  a  hired  priest,  aa  Demetrius 

vrnA  at  Ephesiis ;  "  By  this  oraft  wo  get  our  living." 

Or,  a  paid  demagogue,  a  groat  champion  of  righte, 

and   an   investigator  of  abuses  —  paid   by  applause ; 

and  while  popuhirity  lasta,  he  will  be  a  rei'ormer,  — 

deeerting   the  peopio  when  danger  conios.     There  iit 

no  vital  union  between  tlie  champion  and  defenceless, 

the  teacher  and  the  taught.     The  cause  of  the  sheep 

is  not  his  cause. 

Exactly  the  reverse  of  tltie  Christ  asaerts,  in  calling 
Himself  the  Good  Shepherd.  He  is  n  good,  genuine, 
or  true-born  eailor  who  feels  that  Uie  ehip  is  as  it  were 
hie  own;  whose  point  of  chivalrouH  honor  is  to  nave 
his  ship  rather  than  himself —  not  to  survive  her.  Hu 
is  a  good,  genuine,  or  true-born  ehupherd  who  has  tho 
spirit  of  hia  calling  —  is  an  enthusiast  in  it  —  has  ths 
true  shepherd's  heart,  and  mokes  the  cause  of  the 
sheep  his  causo. 

Brethren,  the  cause  of  man  was  the  causa  of  Christ^ 
He  did  no  hireUng's  work.  The  only  ptty  lie  got  Waa 
hatred,  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  cross.    Ho  migbt 
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have  escaped  it  all.  Ho  might  have  been  the  Leadef 
of  the  people  and  their  King.  He  might  have  con- 
verted the  idolatry  of  an  hour  into  the  hosannas  of  a 
lifetime.  If  He  would  but  have  conciliated  the  Phari- 
sees, instead  of  bidding  them  defiance;  and  exasper- 
ating their  bigotry  against  Him ;  if  He  would  but  have 
explained,  and,  like  some  demagogue  called  to  account, 
trimmed  away  His  sublime  sharp-edged  truths  about 
oppression  and  injustice  until  they  became  harmless, 
because  meaningless ;  if  He  would  but  have  left  unsaid 
those  rough  things  about  the  consecrated  Temple  and 
the  Sabbath-days;  if  He  would  but  have  left  undis- 
puted the  hereditary  title  of  Israel  to  God's  favor,  and 
not  stung  the  national  vanity  by  telling  them  that  trust 
in  God  justifies  the  Gentile  as  entirely  as  the  Jew;  if 
Ho  would  but  have  taught  less  prominently  that  hate- 
ful doctrine  of  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  Gentiles 
and  the  licretio  Samaritans,  and  the  universal  Father- 
hood of  God ;  if  He  would  but  have  stated  with  less 
angularity  of  edge  His  central  truth,  that  not  by  mere 
compliance  witli  law,  but  by  a  spirit  transcending  law, 
even  the  spirit  of  the  cross  and  self-sacrifice,  can  the 
soul  of  man  bo  atoned  to  God:  —  that  would  have 
saved  Ilim.  But  that  would  have  been  the  desertion 
of  the  cause — God's  cause  and  man's  —  the  cause 
of  the  ignorant  defenceless  sheep,  whose  very  salva^ 
tion  depended  on  the  keeping  of  that  Gospel  intact ; 
therefore  tlic  Shepherd  gave  His  life  a  Witness  to  the 
Truth,  and  a  sacrifice  to  God.  It  was  a  profound 
truth  that  tlio  populace  gave  utterance  to  when  they 
taunted  Ilim  on  the  cross:  "He  saved  others.  Him- 
self He  cannot  save."  No,  of  course  not;  He  that 
will  save  others  cannot  save  Himself. 
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Of  that  pastoral  diameter  He  givea  here  three 
proofs.  I  know  My  sheep  —  am  known  of  Mine  —  lay 
down  My  life  for  tlie  sheep. 

1.  I  know  My  slieop  iia  the  Father  knowcth  Mo.  In 
other  words,  aa  nnerringly  as  ITis  Father  read  His 
lieart,  eo  nnerringly  did  He  read  tlie  heart  of  man  and 
recognize  His  own. 

Ask  wo  how  ?  An  easy  reply,  and  a  common  one, 
would  he— He  recognized  them  by  the  Godhead  in 
Him;  Ilia  mind  was  divine,  therefore  omniacient;  He 
knew  ail  things,  therefore  Ho  knew  what  was  in  man  j 
and  therefore  He  knew  His  own. 

But  we  must  not  slnr  over  His  precions  words  in 
tiiia  way.  That  Divinity  of  His  is  made  the  pass-key 
by  which  wo  open  all  mysforios  with  fittal  facility,  and 
save  ourselves  from  thhiking  of  thom.  Wo  get  a 
dogma  and  cover  truth  with  it;  we  satisfy  ourselvea 
with  saying  Christ  was  God,  and  lose  the  precious 
hnmanities  of  His  heart  and  life. 

There  is  here  a  deep  truth  of  hnman  nature ;  for  He 
(does  not  limit  that  recognizing  power  to  Himself, — 

e  says  that  the  sheep  know  Him  as  truly  as  Ho  tho 
eheep.  He  know  men  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
we  know  men, — the  same  on  which  we  know  Him. 
Tho  only  difforcnco  is  in  degree;  He  knows  with  infl- 

Initoly  more  unerriugness  than  we,  hut  the  knowledge 
ia  the  same  in  kind. 
Lot  U8  think  of  this.  There  is  a  certain  myaterioua 
tact  of  flympathy  and  antipathy  by  which  wo  discorer 
the  like  and  unlike  of  onrsclves  in  others'  character. 
Ton  cannot  find  out  a  man's  opinions  unless  he 
ehooBea  to   express  them ;   but  his  feelings  and    his 


I 

nun; 
^■doe: 
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character  you  may.     He  oaDDot  hide  them ;  yc  u  feel 
ihem  in  his  look  and  mien,  and  tones  and  motioi  • 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  certain  something  in  sin- 
cerity and  reality  which  cannot  be  mistakep,  —  a 
certain  something  in  real  grief  which  the  mo.st  urtistic 
counterfeit  cannot  imitate.  It  is  distinguished  by 
nature,  not  education.  There  is  a  something  in  an 
impure  heart  which  purity  detects  afar  off.  ilarvel- 
lous  it  is  how  innocence  perceives  the  approach  of 
eyil  which  it  cannot  know  by  experience,  just  as  the 
dove  which  has  never  seen  a  falcon  trembles  by 
instinct  at  its  approach ;  just  as  a  blind  man  detects 
by  finer  sensitiveness  the  passing  of  the  cloud  which 
he  cannot  see  overshadowing  the  sun.  It  is  wondrous 
how,  the  truer  we  become,  the  more  unerringly  we 
know  the  ring  of  truth, — discern  whether  a  man  be  true 
or  not,  and  can  fasten  at  once  upon  tlie  risiug  lie  in 
word,  and  look,  and  dissembling  act  Wondrous  how 
the  charity  of  Christ  in  the  heart  finely  perceives  the 
slightest  aberration  from  charity  in  others,  in  ungentle 
thought  or  slanderous  tone. 

Therefore  Christ  knew  His  sheep,  by  that  mystic 
power  always  finest  in  the  best  natures,  most  devel- 
oped in  the  highest,  by  which  Like  detects  w^hat  is 
like  and  what  unlike  itself.  He  was  Perfect  Love  — 
Perfect  Truth — Perfect  Purity;  therefore  He  knew 
what  was  in  man,  and  felt,  as  by  another  sense,  afar 
off  the  shadows  of  unlovingness,  and  falseness,  and 
impurity. 

No  one  can  have  read  the  Gospels  without  remark 
ing  that  they  ascribe  to  Him  unerring  skill  in  reading 
man.  People,  we  read,  began  to  sliow  tMitliiirriasni  for 
Him.     But  Jesus  did   not   trust   ITim.  elf  unto    them, 
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for  He  knew  what  was  in  man."  He  knew  tbat  tbs 
fliltterera  of  to-day  would  bo  tlie  ocouatira  of  to-inor' 
tow.  Nathiinael  stood  before  Hiiu.  lie  luul  Hcurcoly 
I'apokou  R  word ;  but  at  once,  unliesilatingly,  to  Nathan- 
itel's  own  astonishment,  — "  Buhold  an  laraolitti  in. 
dttcd,  in  whom  there  ia  no  guile  1"  There  came  to 
nim  a  young  niiiii  with  vast  possessions :  a  einglu 
sentence,  an  exaggenttod  epithet,  aii  excited  nmuaer, 
revealud  hia  character.  Enthusiastic  and  aniiabb, 
JesuB  loved  him;  oapable  of  obedience,  on  life's  sun- 
ehino  and  prosperity, — ay,  and  ciipablo  of  aspiration 
after  Bomethiug  more  than  mero  ubedienoe,  but  not 
of  sacrifice.  Jogas  tested  liini  to  the  quick,  tuid  tiio 
young  man  failed.  He  did  not  try  to  call  him  buck, 
tar  Ho  knew  what  was  in  him  and  what  was  not.  iSa 
toad  through  Zaccheus  when  ha  climbed  into  tlie  syc 

nore-tree,  ileBjiiHed  by  tho  people  as  a  publican,  really 

son  of  Abraham;  fbrouph  Judas,  with  his  benovo< 
lUt  saying  iibout  tho  selling  of  the  aliibaster-box  for 
tb«  poor,  and  hia  fait^e  kiss ;  through  the  curses  of  tlio 
thief  upon  the  croBS,  a  faith  that  could  he  savod; 
through  the  zeal  of  the  man  who  in  a  fit  of  enthu- 
siasm offered  to  go  with  Him  whithersoevor  Ho 
would.  Fin  read  tlirough  tho  PhariBccs,  and  Him 
whole  being  fihuddored  with  tlie  recoil  of  utter  and 
irreconcilable  aversion. 

It  was  aa  if  Hia  boRom  was  some  myateriona  mir' 
ror,  on  which  all  that  came  neitr  Him  lell  a  sullied 
or  unsQlliod  surface,  detecting  tliemselves  by  every 
breath. 

Now,  distinguish  that  Divine  power  from  that  e 
aiiig  sagacity  which  men  call  knowingnesa  in  the  mut> 
tar  of  charaotw.     TIte  worldly  wiao  have  maxima  a 
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roles ;  bnt  the  finer  shades  and  delicacies  of  truth  of 
character  escape  ihem.    They  would  prudently  avoid 
.  Zaccheus — a  publican;  they 

There  is  a  very  solemn  aspect  in  which  this  i>ower 
of  Jesus  to  know  man  presents  itself.  It  is  this  which 
qualifies  Him  for  judgment,  —  this  perfection  of  hu- 
man sympathy.  Perfect  sympathy  with  every  most 
delicate  line  of  good  implies  exquisite  antipathy  to 
every  shadow  of  a  shade  of  evil.  Ood  hath  given 
Him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He 
10  the  Son  of  Man.  On  sympathy  the  final  award  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  are  built :  Attraction  and  Repulmoni 
the  law  of  the  magnet.  To  each  pole  all  that  has  affin- 
ity with  itself —  to  Christ  all  tliat  is  Ghristlifce,  /irom 
Christ  all  that  is  not  Christlike, — forever  and  forever. 
Eternal  judgment  is  nothing  more  than  the  carrying 
out  of  these  words,  "  I  know  my  sheep ; "  —  for  the 
obverse  of  them  is,  "  I  never  knew  you;  depart  from 
me,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity." 

The  second  proof  which  Christ  alleges  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  His  pastorate  is,  that  His  sheep  know  Him. 

How  shall  we  recognize  Truth  Divine?  What  is 
the  test  by  which  we  shall  know  whether  it  comes 
firom  God  or  not  ?  They  tell  us  we  know  Christ  to 
be  from  God  because  He  wrought  miracles ;  we  know 
a  doctrine  to  bo  from  God  because  we  find  it  written, 
or  because  it  is  sustained  by  an  universal  consent  of 
&thers. 

That  is  —  for  observe  what  this  argument  implies  — 
there  is  something  more  evident  than  truth;  Truth 
cannot  prove  itself;  we  want  something  else  to  prove 
it  Our  souls  judge  of  truth, —  our  senses  judge  of 
miracles ;  and  the  evidence  ot  our  senses — the  lowest 
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onr  nature  —  is  more  certain  than  the  evi- 
if  our  soulfl,  by  which  we  muat  partake  of  God. 

Now,  to  Bay  so,  is  to  say  that  you  cannot  be  sure 
tliat  it  is  raid-day,  or  morning  Bunshine,  unless  you 
look  at  the  sun-dial ;  you  ctuinot  be  sure  that  Die  sua 
18  shilling  in  tho  heuvcns  unleaa  you  see  his  shadow 
ou  tho  dial-plate.  Tho  diul  is  valuable  fo  a  man  who 
nover  reads  the  heavens,  —  tho  shadow  is  good  for 
hiiu  who  has  uot  watched  the  sua  j  but,  fur  a  man  who 
liveii  III  pcipetual  contemplation  of  the  sun  in  heaven, 
the  sunshine  needs  no  evidence,  and  every  hour  id 
known. 

Now,  Christ  says,  "  My  sheep  know  Me."  Wiadom 
is  justified  by  her  children.  Not  by  aome  length- 
ened investigation,  whether  the  shepherd's  dress  be 
tho  identical  djoss,  and  tho  staff  and  tho  crosier  gen- 
uine, do  the  sheep  recognize  the  shepherd.  They 
know  Aim,  they  hoar  his  voice,  they  know  him  as  a 
man  knows  his  friend. 

They  know  him,  in  short,  instindivdy.  Just  so  does 
tlw  soul  recognize  whut  is  of  God  and  true.  Truth  ia 
like  light;  visible  in  itself,  not  distingaishcd  by  tho 
shadows  that  it  cast^.  There  is  a  sometlung  in  our 
Bouls  of  God,  which  corresponds  with  wlmt  is  of  Qod 
outside  us,  and  recognizes  it  by  direct  intuition ;  somo- 
thiug  in  the  true  soul  which  corresponds  with  truth, 
and  knows  it  to  be  truth.  Christ  camo  with  tt-uth,  and 
tho  true  recognize  it  as  true;  the  sbcop  know  tho 
.Shepherd,  wanting  no  tiirthor  evidence.  Take  a  lew 
exiunplcs:  "  Ood  is  Love."  —  "  What  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  aoul?"  —  "  He  that  saveth  his  Uie 

tloae  it;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake 
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believeth." — "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath."—"  God  is  a  Spirit." 

Now,  the  wise  men  of  intellect  and  logical  acumen 
wanted  proof  of  these  truths.  Give  us,  said  they, 
your  credentials.  "By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things  ?  "  They  wanted  a  sign  from  heaven  to 
prove  that  the  truth  was  true,  and  the  life  He  led 
Godlike,  and  not  devil-like.  How  can  we  bo  sure  that 
it  is  not  from  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils,  that 
these  deeds  and  sayings  come?  We  must  be  quite 
sure  that  we  are  not  taking  a  message  from  hell  as 
one  from  heaven.  Give  us  demonstration, —  chains  of 
evidence,  chapter  and  verse,  authority. 

But  simple  mon  had  decided  the  matter  already. 
They  knew  very  little  of  antiquity,  church  authority, 
and  shadows  of  coming  events,  which  prophecy  casts 
before ;  but  their  eyes  saw  the  light,  and  their  hearts 
felt  the  present  God.  Wise  Pharisees  and  learned 
doctors  said,  to  account  for  a  wondrous  miracle,  "  Give 
God  the  glory." 

But  the  poor,  unlettered  man,  whose  blinded  eye 
had  for  the  first  time  looked  on  a  face  of  love,  replied, 
"Whether  this  man  boa  sinner  or  not,  I  know  not; 
one  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now 
I  see." 

The  well-read  Jews  could  not  settle  the  literary 
question,  whether  the  marks  of  his  appearance  coin- 
cided with  the  prophecies.  But  the  Samaritans  /eft 
the  life  of  God :  "  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thv 
word,  but  because  we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ." 

The  Shepherd  had  come,  and  the  sheep  knew  His 
voice. 
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Brethren,  in  all  matters  of  eternal  tmth^  the  Botil  is 
before  the  intellect,  the  things  of  God  are  spirittially 
discerned.  You  know  truth  by  being  true ;  you  rec- 
ognize God  by  being  like  Him.  The  scribe  comeA 
and  says,  I  will  prove  to  you  tliat  this  is  sound  doo« 
trine,  by  chapter  and  verse,  by  what  the  old  and  best 
writers  say,  by  evidence  such  as  convinces  the  intel- 
lect of  an  intelligent  lawyer  or  juryman.  Think  you 
the  conviction  of  faith  is  got  in  that  way  ? 

Christ  did  not  teach  like  the  scribes.  He  spoke  His 
truth.  He  said,  "  If  any  man  believe  not,  I  judge  him 
not;  the  word  which  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
judge  him  in  the  last  day.''  It  was  true,  and  the  guilt 
of  disbelieving  it  was  not  an  error  of  the  intellect^  but 
a  sin  of  the  heart. 

Let  us  stand  upright ;  let  us  be  sure  that  the  test  of 
truth  18  the  soul  within  us.  Not  at  second-hand  can 
we  have  assurance  of  what  is  Divine,  and  what  Ib 
not;  only  at  first-hand.  The  sheep  of  Christ  bear  Hit 
voice. 

The  third  proof  given  by  Christ  was  pastoral  fidel* 
ity :  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  Uio  sheep."  Now,  here 
in  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice ;  sacrifice  of  one 
instetul  of  another;  life  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  life. 

Mo9t  of  us  know  the  meagre  explanation  of  these 
wohIh  which  satisfies  the  Unitarians;  they  say  that 
Christ  merely  died  as  a  martyr,  in  attestation  of  the 
truths  IIo  taught. 

But  you  will  observe  the  strength  of  the  expression 
which  we  cannot  explain  away,  "  I  lay  down  my  life 
/or''  —  that  is,  instead  of — "the  sheep."  If  the  Shop 
nerd  had  not  sacrificed  Himself,  the  sheep  must  have 
been  the  sacrifice. 
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ObfleryOi  howeveri  the  Buffering  of  Ghrkt  was  not 
tLe  same  suffering  as  that  from  which  He  saved  us.  The 
suffering  of  Christ  was  death.  But  the  suffering  from 
which  He  redeemed  us  bj  death  was  more  terrible  than 
death.  The  pit  into  which  He  descended  was  the 
grave.  But  the  pit  in  which  we  should  have  been  lost 
forever  was  the  pit  of  selfishness  and  despair. 

Therefore  St  Paul  affirms, ''  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  ye 
are  yet  in  your  eina."  If  Christ's  resurrection  be  a 
dreanii  and  He  be  not  risen  from  the  grave  of  death,  you 
are  yet  in  the  grave  of  guilt.  He  bore  suffering  to  free 
uafrom  what  is  worse  than  suffering — sin;  temporal 
deathi  to  save  us  from  death  everlasting ;  His  life  given 
as  an  offering  for  sin  to  save  the  soul's  eternal  life. 

Now,  in  the  text  this  sacrificing  love  of  Christ  is  par- 
alleled by  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  As  He 
loved  the  sheep,  so  the  Father  had  loved  Him.  There- 
fore, the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  but  a  mirror  of  the  Ipve 
of  Gk)d.  The  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  sel^ 
sacrificing  Love. 

You  know  that  shallow  men  make  themselves  merry 
with  this  doctrine.  The  sacrifice  of  God,  they  say,  is  a 
figment,  and  an  impossibility.  Nevertheless,  this  paral- 
lel tells  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  truths  of  all  the 
universe.  It  is  the  profound  truth  which  the  ancient 
fibers  endeavored  to  express  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  For  what  is  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son 
—  Himself  yet  not  Himself —  but  the  grand  truth  of 
Eternal  Love  losing  itself  and  Ending  itself  again  in 
the  being  of  another?  What  is  it  but  the  sublime 
expression  of  the  unselfishness  of  God  ? 

It  is  a  profound;  glorious  truth ;  I  wish  I  knew  how 
to  put  it  in  intelligible  words.    But,  if  these  words  of 
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Ohrist  do  not  make  it  intelligible  to  the  heart,  how  can 
any  words  of  mine  ?  The  life  of  blessedness,  the  life 
of  love,  the  life  of  sacrifice,  the  life  of  God,  are  iden- 
tical. All  love  is  sacrifice  —  the  giving  of  life  and 
self  for  others.  God's  life  is  sacrifice  ;  for  the  Father 
loves  the  Son  as  the  Son  loYes  the  sheep  for  whom  He 
gave  His  life. 

Whoever  will  humbly  ponder  upon  this  will,  I  think, 
understand  the  Atonement  better  than  all  theology  can 
teach  him.  0,  my  brethren,  leave  men  to  quarrel  as 
they  will  about  the  theology  of  the  Atonement ;  here 
in  these  words  is  the  religion  of  it, — the  blessed,  all* 
satisfying  religion  for  our  hearts.  The  self-sacriflee 
of  Christ  was  the  satisfaction  to  the  Father. 

How  could  the  Father  be  satisfied  with  the  death  of 
Christ,  unless  He  saw  in  the  sacrifice  mirrored  His  own 
love  ?  —  for  God  can  be  satisfied  only  with  that  whioh 
is  perfect  as  Himself.  Agony  does  not  satisfy  God, — 
agony  only  satisfied  Moloch.  Nothing  satisfies  God 
but  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Love. 

The  pain  of  Christ  gave  God  no  pleasure:  (kily 
the  love  that  was  tested  by  piun, — the  love  of  4^ 
ol)edicut.    He  was  obedient  unto  death* 
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*Proaohe4  Easter-day,  March  27,  1853.] 

THE   DOUBT   OP. THOMAS. 

John  xx.  29.  —  "  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  beoaose  ihoa  hast 
me,  thou  liast  belleyed  ;  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed." 

The  day  on  which  these  ^yord8  were  spoken  was  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  On  that  day  Thomas  received 
demonstration  tliat  his  Lord  was  risen  from  the  dead. 
On  that  same  day,  a  week  before,  Thomas  had  declared 
that  no  testimony  of  others,  no  eyesight  of  his  own, 
nothing  short  of  touching  with  his  hands  the  crucifix- 
ion marks  in  his  Master's  body,  should  induce  him  to 
believe  a  fact  so  unnatural  as  the  resurrection  of  a 
human  being  from  the  grave.  Those  seven  days 
between  must,  therefore,  have  been  spent  in  a  state  of 
miserable  uncertainty.  How  miserable,  and  how  rest- 
less, none  can  understand  but  those  who  have  felt  the 
wretcliednoss  of  earnest  doubt. 

Doubt,  moreover,  observe,   respecting    all  that   is 

dear  to  a  Christianas  hopes.     For  if  Christ  were  not 

risen,  Cliristianity  was  false,  and  every  high  aspiration 

which  it  promised  to  gratify  was  thrown  back  on  the 

disappointed  heart. 

Let  us  try  to  understand   the   doubt  of  Thomas. 

(812) 
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There  are  some  men  whoso  afibctions  are  stronger  than  1 
their  understandings ;  they  feel  more  than  they  think.  [ 
They  are  simple,  trustful,  able  to  repose  implicitly  on  i 
what  IB  told  them, —  liable  Bonietimas  to  verge  npoit  J 
credulity  and  euperstition,  but,  take  thom  all  in  all,  per* 
haps  the  htippiest  class  of  minds  ;  for  it  is  happy  to  be 
without  misgivings  about  the  love  of  God  and  our  own 
eternal  rest  in  Him.   "  Blessed,"  said  Christ  to  Thomas, 
"  are  they  that  have  believed." 

There  is  another  class  of  meu  whose  reflective  pow-1 
era  are  stronger  than  their  susceptible ;  they  think  oaft'l 
truth,  —  they  do  not  feel  it  out.  Often  highly  gifted' f 
and  powerful  minds,  they  cannot  rest  till  they  have-g 
made  all  their  ground  certain  ;  they  do  not  feel  safe  a 
long  as  there  is  one  possibility  of  delusion  left ;  thejT 
prove  all  things.  Such  a  man  was  Thomas.  Ho  haa'l 
well  been  called  the  rationalist  among  the  apostles,  I 
Happy  such  men  cannot  be.  An  anxious  and  inquir- 
ing mind  dooms  its  possessor  to  unrest.  But  men  of' I 
generous  spirit,  manly  and  aifectionate,  they  may  bo ; , 
Thomas  was.  When  Christ  was  bent  on  going  to  J 
Jerusalem,  to  certain  death,  Thomas  said,  "  Let  us  go  | 
np,  too,  that  we  may  die  with  Him."  And  men  of  1 
Tftighty  faith  they  may  become,  if  they  are  true  to  I 
themselves  and  their  convictions.  Thomas  did.  Whea  1 
snch  mtm  do  believe,  it  is  a  belief  with  all  the  heart  I 
and  pjul  for  life.  When  a  subject  has  been  once  tlior^  J 
oughly  and  snspicionsly  investigated,  and  settled  oncol 
for  all,  the  adherence  of  the  whole  reasoning  man,  if'T 
given  in  at  all,  is  given  frankly  and  heartily,  as  Thontas'l 
gave  it,  —  "My  Lord,  and  my  God." 

Now,  this   question  of  a  resnrrection,  which  madvl 
Thomas  restless,  is  the  most  anxious  that  can  agitata  1 
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tbe  mind  of  man.  So  awful  in  its  importance,  and  out 
of  Christ  so  almost  desperately  dark  in  its  uncertainty, 
who  shall  blame  an  earnest  man  severely  if  he  cravQ 
the  most  indispuUible  proofs  ? 

Very  clearly  Christ  did  not.  Thomas  asked  of 
Christ  a  sign;  he  must  put  his  own  hands  into  the 
prints.  His  Master  gave  him  that  sign  or  proof.  He 
said,  "Hoach  hither  thy  hand."  He  gave  it,  it  is  true, 
with  a  gentle  and  delicate  reproof,  —  but  He  did  give 
it.  Now,  from  that  condescension,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  darkness  that  hangs  round  the  question  of  a 
resurrection,  and  how  excusable  it  is  for  a  man  to 
question  earnestly  until  he  has  got  proof  to  stand  on. 
For,  if  it  were  not  excusable  to  crave  a  proof,  our 
Master  never  would  have  granted  one.  Resurrection 
is  not  one  of  those  questions  on  which  you  can  afford 
to  wait;  it  is  the  question  of  life  and. death.  There 
are  times  when  it  does  not  weigh  heavily.  When  we 
have  some  keen  pursuit  before  us,  when  we  are  young 
enough  to  be  satisfied  to  enjoy  ourselves,  the  prob- 
lem does  not  press  itself.  We  are  too  laden  with  the 
pressure  of  the  present,  to  care  to  ask  what  is  coming. 
But  at  last  a  time  comes  when  we  feel  it  will  bo  all 
over  soon,  —  that  much  of  our  time  is  gone,  and  the, 
rest  swiftly  going.  And  let  a  man  be  as  frivolous  as 
he  will  at  heart,  it  is  a  question  too  solemn  to  be  put 
Jiside,  —  Whether  he  is  going  down  into  extinction  and 
the  blank  of  everlasting  silence,  or  not.  Whether,  in 
those  far  ages,  when  the  very  oak  which  is  to  form  his 
coffin  shall  have  become  fibres  of  black  mould,  and  the 
church-yard  in  which  he  is  to  lie  shall  have  become, 
perhaps,  unconsecrated  ground,  and  the  spades  of  a 
generation  yet  unborn  shall  have  exposed  his  bunesi 
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thoBe  buues  will  be  the  last  rolic  in  the  world  to  bear 
record  that  ho  once  trod  this  green  earth,  and  that  life 
was  once  dear  to  him,  Thomaa,  or  James,  or  Paul.  Ot 
whether  that  thrilling,  loving,  thinking  something,  that 
he  calls  himself,  has  indeed  within  it  an  indeatmctible 
exiBtence,  which  shall  still  be  conscious,  when  every- 
thing else  shall  have  rushed  into  endless  wreck.  0, 
in  the  awful  earnestness  of  a  question  such  as  that,  a 
speculation  and  a  peradventure  will  not  do;  we  must 
have  proof.  The  honest  doubt  of  Thomas  craves  ti 
sign  as  much  as  the  cold  doubt  of  the  Saddueoe.  And 
.a  sign  shall  be  mercifully  given  to  the  doubt  of  lovo 
which  ia  refused  to  the  doubt  of  indifference. 
This  pnasage  preseota  two  lines  of  thought. 

I.  The  naturalness  of  the  doubts  of  ThomaSj  which 
partly  excuses  them." 

II.  The  evidences  of  the  Christian  Resurrectibn. 

I.  The  naturalness  of  the  doubts  of  Thomas, 
The  first  assertion  that  we  make  to  explain  those 
donbti*  19,  that  Nature  is  silent  respecting  a  future  life. 
All  that  reason,  all  that  Nature,  all  that  religion,  apart 
from  Christ,  have  to  show  us,  la  something  worse  than 
darkness.  It  is  the  twilight  of  excruciating  nncer- 
taiuty.  There  is  enough  in  the  riddle  of  this  world  to 
show  UB  that  there  may  he  a  life  to  come;  there  is 
nothing  to  mnke  it  certain  that  there  vnH,  be  one.  Wo 
crave, as  Thomas  did,  a  sign  either  in  the  height  abovo 
or  in  the  depth  beneath;  and  the  answer  seems  to  fall 
back  like  ice  upon  our  heart's,  There  shall  no  sign  be 
given  you, 

It  is   the   uncertainty  of  twilight.     Tou  strain  at 
nometiing  in  the  twilight,  and  juet  when  you  are  bft> 
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ginning  to  make  out  its  form  and  color,  the  light  faila 
you,  and  your  eyelid  sinks  down,  wet  and  wearied 
with  the  exertion.  Just  so  it  is  when  we  strain  into 
Nature's  mysteries,  to  discern  the  secret  of  the  Great 
Hereafter.  Exactly  at  the  moment  when  we  think  we 
begin  to  distinguish  something,  the  light  goes  out,  and 
we  are  left  groping  in  darkness,  —  the  darkness  of  the 
grave. 

Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that  we  ever  beard  of 
Christ :  —  what  is  there  in  life  or  nature  to  strengthen 
the  guess  that  there  is  a  life  to  come?  There  are 
hints  —  there  are  probabilities  —  there  is  nothing 
more.    Let  us  examine  some  of  those  probabilities. 

First,  there  is  an  irrepressible  longing  in  our  hearts. 
We  wish  for  immortality.  The  thought  of  annihila- 
tion is  horrible ;  oven  to  conceive  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble. The  wish  is  a  kind  of  argument ;  it  is  not  likely 
that  God  would  have  given  all  men  such  a  feeling,  if 
He  had  not  meant  to  gratify  it.  Every  natural  long- 
ing has  its  natural  satisfaction.  If  we  thirst,  God  has 
created  liquids  to  gratify  thirst.  If  we  are  susceptible 
of  attachment,  there  are  beings  to  gratify  that  love. 
If  we  thirst  for  life  and  love  eternal,  it  is  likely  that 
there  are  an  eternal  life  and  an  eternal  love  to  satisfy, 
that  craving. 

Likely,  I  say ;  more  we  cannot  say.  A  likelihood 
of  an  immortality  of  which  our  passionate  yearnings 
are  a  presumption  —  nothing  higher  than  a  likelihood. 
And  in  weary  moments,  when  the  desire  of  life  is  not 
strong,  and  in  unloving 'moments,  there  is  not  even  a 
likelihood. 

Secondly,  corroborating  this  feeling  we  have  the 
traditions  of  universal  belief.    There  is  not  a  nation. 
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perh&pB,  wMch  does  not  is  Bome  form  or  otlior  bolil 
that  there  is  a  country  beyond  the  grave  wliere  tho 
weary  are  at  real.     Now,  that  which  all  men  every- 

.  where  and  ia  every  age  have  held,  it  is  isiposaibie  to 
treat  contemptuoUBly.     llow  came  it  to  bo  held  by 

I  all,  if  only  a  delusion?  Here  is  another  probability  in 
tho  universality  of  belief.  And  yot,  when  you  come  to 
estimate  this,  it  is  too  sleuder  for  a.  proof;  ^~  it  ia  only 
a  presumption.  The  universal  voice  of  mankind  is  not 
infallible.     It  was  the  universal  belief  once,  on   the 

,  evidence  of  the  senaes,  that  tho  earth  was  stationary ; 
—  the  universal  voice  was  wrong.  The  univeraul 
voice  might  be  wrong  in  the  matter  of  a  resurreotioa. 
It  might  bo  only  a  beautiful  and  fond  droam,  indulged 
till  hope  made  itself  seem  to  be  a  reality.  You  cuuuot 
build  upon  it. 

Once  again,  —  In  this  strange  world  of  perpetaal 
change,  we  are  met  by  many  resemblances  to  a  resnr* 
rection.  Without  much  oxaggeratiou  we  cfdl  them 
resDrrectiou».  There  is  the  resurrection  of  the  moth 
&om  the  grave  of  the  chrysalis.  For  many  ages  the 
sculptured  butterfly  was  tho  type  and  emblem  of  im- 
tnortality.     Because  it  passes  iuto  a  state  of  torpor  or 

.  deadness,  and  beeauee  from  that  it  emerges  by  a  kind 
of  resurrection,  —  the  same,  yet  not  the  same,  —  in  all 
the  radiance  of  a  fresh  and  beautiful  youth,  never  again 
to  be  supported  by  the  coarse  substance  of  earth,  but 
destined  henceforth  to  nourish  its  etherealized  exist- 
ence on  the  nectar  of  the  flowers, —  the  nncienta  saw 
in   that   trausformatiou   a   something   added   to  their 

'  hopes  of  immortality.  It  was  their  beautiful  symbol 
of  the  soul's  indestractibility. 

Again,  tliere  is  a  kind   of  resurrection  wiien  tho 
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spring  brings  vigor  and  motion  back  to  the  firosMV 
pulse  of  the  winter  world.  Let  any  one  go  into  the 
fields  at  tluB  spring  season  of  the  year.  Let  him  mark 
the  busy  preparations  for  life  which  are  going  on. 
Life  is  at  work  in  every  emerald  bud,  in  the  bursting 
bark  of  every  polished  bough,  in  the  greening  tints  of 
every  brown  hill-side.  A  month  ago  everything  waa 
as  still  and  cold  as  the  dead  silence  which  chills  tho 
heart  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  glacier  solitudes. 
Life  is  coming  back  to  a  dead  world.  It  is  a  resurreo« 
tion,  surely  I  The  return  of  freshness  to  the  froKon 
world  is  not  less  marvellous  than  the  return  of  sensi- 
bility to  a  heart  which  has  ceased  to  beat.  If  one  baa 
taken  place,  the  other  is  not  impossible. 
.  And  yet  nil  this,  valuable  as  it  is  in  the  way  of  8Ug» 
gestivenesr*,  is  worth  nothing  in  the  way  of  proof.  It 
is  worth  oveiything  to  the  lioart,  for  it  strengthens  tho 
dim  guesses  and  vague  intimations  which  the  heart  had 
formed  already.  It  is  wortli  nothing  to  tho  intellect; 
for  the  moment  wo  como  to  argue  the  matter,  we  find 
how  little  there  is  to  rest  upon  in  these  analogies. 
They  are  no  real  resunections,  after  all;  they  only 
look  like  resurrections.  The  clirysalis  only  seemed 
dead;  tlio  tree  in  winter  only  seemed  to  have  lost  ita 
vitality.  iiliO\^  ns  a  butterily,  which  has  been  dried 
and  crushed,  fluttering  its  brilliant  wings  next  year 
again.  Sho.w  us  a  tree,  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and 
seasoned  by  exposure,  tho  vital  force  really  killed  out, 
putting  foiih  its  loaves  agjiin, —  then  we  should  have  a 
real  parallel  to  a  resurret^tion.  But  nature  does  not 
ahow  us  that,  So  that  all  we  have  goii  m  the  butterfly 
and  the  spring  are  illuatrations  exquisitely  in  point 
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q/W  immortality   ia    proved,   but   in   tliemselvea   bo 
proofs  at  all. 

Further  still.  Look  at  it  in  auoUier  puiut  of  view, 
uud  it  ia  a  dark  prospect.  Human  history  buhiud,  and 
liumim  history  before,  both  give  a  ateru  "  No,"  lu  reply 
to  tlie  queatiou,  Shall  we  riao  agaiu  ? 

Six  tbuusaud  yeai^  of  human  existonco  Itave  pasiied 
awtiy,  —  countless  armies  of  tlie  deiid  have  tiet  sail 
from  the  shores  of  time.  No  traveller  lias  returned 
from  Uie  still  laud  beyoniL.  More  than  oue  hundred 
sud  Sfty  geueratioDs  have  done  their  work,  and  sunk 
into  the  dust  agiiiD,  aud  still  tUore  U  not  a  voice,  theru 
is  not  a  whifiper,  from  the  grave,  to  tell  us  whether, 
indeed,  tbose  myriads  are  In  existeuce  stllL  Besides, 
wUy  should  tliey  be  ?  Talk  as  you  will  of  tlio  grand- 
eur of  man,  why  slioujd  it  not  bo  honor  enough  fur 
him  —  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  a  tlihig  so  mean  — 
tu  have  had  his  twenty  or  bis  seventy  years'  life-rent 
of  God's  universe?  Why  must  sucli  a  thing,  apart 
from  proof,  rise  up  and  claim  to  himself  an  exclusive 
immortality?  Man's  majesty  I  man's  wortiil  —  the  dit 
furenco  between  him  anil  tlie  elephant  or  ape  is  too 
degradingly  small  to  venture  much  on.  That  is  not 
all ;  instead  of  looking  backwards,  now  look  forwarda.  • 
The  wisust  ihtukcrs  tell  us  that  there  are  already  on 
the  globe  truces  of  a  demonstration  that  the  humttu 
race  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Each  of  tlie  great  huniaii 
fiimilies  has  had  its  day,  —  its  infancy,  its  manhood,  ilM 
decline.  The  two  last  races  that  have  not  been  tried 
are  on  the  stage  of  earth,  doing  their  work  now. 
There  ia  no  other  to  succeed  them.  Man  is  but  of 
vesterday,  and  yet  Ins  mco  is  well-nigh  done.  Man  ift 
Woariug  out,  as  overything  before  hun  has  beep  woni 
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out.    In  a  few  more  centuries  the  crust  of  earth  will 

be  the  sepulchre  of  the  race  of  man,  as  it  has  been 
the  sepulchre  of  extinct  races  of  palm-trees,  and  ferns, 
and  gigantic  reptiles.  The  time  is  near  wlien  the  bones 
of  the  last  human  being  will  be  given  to  the  dust.  It 
is  historically  certain  that  man  has  quite  lately,  within 
a  few  thousand  3^cars,  been  called  into  existence.  It 
is  certain  that,  before  very  long,  the  race  must  be 
extinct 

Now,  look  at  all  this  without  Christ,  and  tell  ua 
whether  it  be  possible  to  escape  such  misgivings  and 
such  reasonings  as  these,  which  rise  out  of  such  an 
aspect  of  things.  Man,  this  thing  of  yesterday,  which 
sprung  out  of  the  eternal  nothingness,  why  may  he 
not  sink,  after  ho  has  played  his  appointed  part,  into 
nothingness  again  ?  You  sec  the  leaves  sinking  one 
by  one  in  autumn,  till  the  heaps  below  are  rich  with 
the  spoils  of  a  whole  year's  vegetation.  They  were 
bright  and  perfect  while  thoy  lasted,  —  each  leaf  a  mir- 
acle of  bcaut}^  and  contrivance.  There  is  no  resur- 
rection for  the  leaves,  —  why  must  there  be  one  for 
man?  Go  and  stand,  some  summer  evening,  by  the 
river-side :  you  will  see  the  May-fly  sporting  out  its 
little  hour,  in.  dense  masses  of  insect  life,  darkening 
the  air  a  few  foot  above  the  gentle  swell  of  the  water. 
The  heat  of  that  very  afternoon  brought  them  into 
existence.  Every  gauze  wing  is  traversed  by  ten 
thousand  fibres,  wliicli  defy  the  microscope  to  find  a 
flaw  in  their  peifcction.  The  Omniscience  and  the 
care  bestowed  upon  that  exquisite  anatomy,  one  wouhl 
tnink,  cannot  be  destined  to  be  wasted  in  a  moment 
Yet  so  it  is ;  when  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  trees, 
ita  little  life  is  done.    Yesterday  it  was  not ;  to-morrow 


it  will  not  be.  God  liaa  bidden  it  be  happy  for  one 
evening.  It  haa  no  right  or  claim  to  a  second;  and  in 
the  universe  that  marvoltoutt  life  h&s  appeared  onue, 
and  ivill  appear  no  more.  Mny  nut  tlie  race  of  inau 
sink  like  the  generations  of  tho  MAV-fly  'I  Why  cannot 
the  Creator,  bo  lavish  in  His  rMOiircos,  afford  to  auni- 
hilate  aonls  as  He  aanihilatex  iiisecte?  Wontd  it  not 
almost  enhaiico  His  glory  tc  believe  il? 

That,  brethren,  in  tho  quoatiun ;  and  nature  haa  no 
reply,  Tho  fearfal  secret  of  Sixty  centuries  hae  not 
yet  found  a  voice.  The  whole  evidence  lies  before  ub. 
We  know  what  tlie  greatest  and  wisest  have  had  to  nay 
in  favor  of  an  immortality;  and  wo  know  how,  after 
eagerly  devouring  all  their  arguments,  our  hearts  liavo 
sunk  back  in  oold  disappointment;  and  to  every  proof, 
as  we  read,  our  lips  have  replied,  mournfully,  That  will 
not  stand.  Search  through  tradition,  history,  the 
world  within  you  and  the  world  without,  —  except  in 
Christ  tJiore  is  not  the  ehadow  of  a  shade  of  proof  that 
man  survives  the  gi-avo, 

I  do  not  wonder  thiU  Thomas,  with  tliat  honest,  noen- 
mto  mind  of  his,  wishing  tiiat  tho  news  wore  true,  yet 
dreading  lest  it  nhoald  be  false,  and  dotermined  (o 
guard  Hgntm^t  every  possible  fllnsion,  delusion,  and 
deception,  said,  so  utmngly,  "  Except  I  shall  see  in  Hiw 
hands  the  print  of  the  naiN,  and  put  my  finger  into  the 
print  of  tho  nail*,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  His  fide,  1 
will  not  beliovfl." 

II.  The  Christian  proofs  of  a  Remrrection, 
This  text  tells  n^  of  two  kinds  of  proof     The  fintt 
ifl  the   evidence   of   the   senses  —  "Thomas,  becauao 
thon  hast  eoen  Me  thou  hast  believed."    The  other  ir 
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the  evidence  of  the  Spirit — ''  Blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

Let  us  scrutinize  the  external  evidence  of  Christ's 
resurrection  which  those  veraes  furnish.  It  is  a  two- 
fold evidence.  The  witness  of  the  Apostle  Thomas, 
who  was  satisfied  with  the  proofs ;  the  witness  of  Si. 
John,  who  records  the  circumstance  of  his  satisfaction. 
Consider,  first,  the  witness  of  St.  John ;  try  it  by 
ordinary  rules.  Hearsay  evidence,  which  comes  sec- 
ond-hand, is  suspicious  ;  but  John's  is  no  distant,  hear- 
say story.  He  does  not  say  that  he  had  heard  the 
story  from  Thomas,  and  that  years  afterwards,  when 
the  circumstances  had  lost  their  exact,  sharp  outline,  he 
had  penned  it  down,  when  he  was  growing  old,  and  his 
memory  might  be  failing.  John  was  present  the  whole 
time.  All  the  apostles  were  there  ;  they  all  watched 
the  result  with  eager  interest.  The  conditions  made 
by  Thomas,  without  which  he  would  not  believe,  had 
been  mado  before  them  all.  They  all  heard  him  say 
that  the  demonstration  was  complete  ;  they  all  saw 
him  touch  the  wounds ;  and  St.  John  recorded  what 
he  saw.  Now,  a  scene  like  that  is  one  of  those  solemn 
ones  in  a  man's  life  which  canpot  be  forgotten ;  it 
graves  itself  on  the  memory.  A  story  told  us  by 
another  may  be  unintentionally  altered  or  exaggerated 
in  the  repetition  ;  but  a  spectacle  like  this,  so  strange 
and  so  solemn,  could  not  be  forgotten  or  misinter- 
preted. St.  John  could  have  made  no  mistake.  Esti- 
mate next  the  worth  of  the  witness  of  Thomas ;  try  it 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  life.  Evidence  is  worth  little 
if  it  is  the  evidence  of  credulity.  If  you  find  a  man 
believing  every  now  story,  and  accepting  every  fresh 
4isoo^  ery,  so  cal}ed,  without  scrutiny,  vou  ipay  give  hiir 
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cradit  for  Bincerity;  you  cannot  rest  miicli  tipon  liia 
jiidginujit ;  hifl  testimony  cannot  go  for  miidi.  For 
example,  when  St.  Peter,  after  liia  escape  from  prison, 
knocked  at  Mark's  motber'a  door,  there  wont  a  mnid  to 
open  it,  who  came  back  scared  and  st,nrtiod  with  the 
tidings  that  she  bad  seen  hie  Hn^^el  or  ppirit.  dad  she 
gouo  about  afterwards  among  the  believers  with  that 
tale,  that  St.  Pater  was  dead  and  alive  again,  it  would 
have  been  worth  httle.  Her  fears,  her  sex,  her  credu- 
lity, all  robbed  her  testimony  of  its  worth. 

Now,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  does  not  stand  on 
such  ft  footjng.  There  was  one  man  who  dreaded 
the  podflibiJity  of  delusion,  however  credulous  the 
others  might  be.  He  resolved  beforehand  that  only 
one  proof  should  be  decisive.  He  would  not  be  con- 
tcutod  with  seeing  Christ ;  tliat  might  be  a  dream- — it 
might  be  the  vision  of  a  disordered  fancy.  He  would 
cot  be  satirtfied  with  the  assurance  of  others.  The 
ovidooce  of  testimony  which  he  did  reject  was  very 
strong.  Ten  of  his  most  familiar  friends,  and  certain 
women,  gave  in  their  separate  and  their  united  testi- 
inouy  ;  but  against  all  that  8t-  Thomas  held  out  scepti- 
cally firm.  They  might  have  been  deceived  themselves ; 
they  might  have  been  trilling  with  him.  The  powi- 
kilitioa  of  mistake  wore  innumerable  ;  tlio  delusions 
of  thu  bost  men  about  what  they  see  are  incredible. 
Uo  would  trust  a  thing  no  infinitely  important  fo  noth- 
ing but  his  own  scrutinizing  hand.  It  might  be  Bome 
one  personating  his  Master.  He  wpnld  put  Ids  hands 
into  real  wounds,  or  olso  hold  it  unproved.  The  alle- 
giance which  was  given  in  so  enthusiastically,  "My 
Lord,  and  my  God,"'  was  given  in  after,  and  not 
oefore   scniLiuy,      It  was  the  cautious  verdict  of  an 
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enlightened,  Buspicious,  moat  eainost,  and  moBt  hmiest 
Bceptio. 

Try  the  evidence  next  by  character.  Blemished 
character  damages  evidence.  Now,  the  only  charge 
that  was  ever  heard  against  the  Apostle  John  was  that 
he  loved  a  world  which  hated  him.  The  character  of 
the  Apostle  Thomas  is  that  he  was  a  man  cautious  ia 
receiving  evidence,  and  most  rigorous  in  exacting 
Batisfactory  proof,  but  ready  to  act  upon  his  convic- 
tions, when  once  made,  even  to  the  death.  Love  ele- 
vated above  the  common  love  of  man,  in  the  one,  — 
heroic  conscientiousness  and  a  most  rare  integrity,  in 
the  other,  —  who  impeaches  that  testimony  ? 

Once  more,  —  any  po.ssibility  of  interested  motives 
will  discredit  evidence.  Ask  we  the  motive  of  John 
or  Thomas  for  this  strange  tale  ?  John's  reward,  —  a 
long  and  solitary  banishment  to  the  mines  of  Patmos. 
The  gain  and  the  bribe  wliich  tempted  Thomas,  —  a 
lonely  pilgrimage  to  the  far  East,  and  death  at  the  last 
in  India.  Those  were  strange  motives  to  account  for 
their  persisting  and  glorying  in  the  story  of  the  resur- 
rection to  the  last  1  Starving  their  gain,  and  martyr- 
dom their  price. 

The  evidence  to  wliich  Thomas  yielded  was  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  —  touch,  and  sight,  and  hear- 
ing. Now,  the  feeling  wliich  arose  from  this  touching, 
and  feeling,  and  demonstration,  Christ  pronounced,  to 
be  faith  :  "  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  thou  hast 
beheved."  There  are  some  Christian  writers  who  toll 
US  that  the  conviction  produced  by  the  intellect  or  tlie 
senses  is  not  faith ;  but  Christ  says  it  is.  Observe, 
then,  it  matters  not  how  faith  comes, — whether 
through  the  intellect,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Thomas,  or 
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is  the  henrt,  ts  in  the  esae  of  St.  John,  or  as  the 
result  oT  loDg  education,  as  in  tha  case  of  St.  Potur. 
Go<l  hiks  mmiy  wnys  of  bringing  dilferunl  cimmctBrR 
tu  fnitli ;  but  Lliat  bles)<ctcl  thing  vvliicU  tiio  BiUu  uall« 
tuttli  ia  n  sfafe  of  soul  in  vvhicli  Uie  things  of  Quil 
Iitjcomo  glorioiifl  certainties,  It  was  not  fnitU  wliitli 
aM^nred  Tbonioa  timt  what  elood  Iteforo  bira  wus  tlio 
Chriat  he  had  known  ;  that  was  sight.  But  it  wa^ 
faith  which  from  the  visible  enabled  him  to  pierce  up 
to  the  truth  invisible :  "  Aly  Lord,  and  my  God."  ^lul 
it  waa  faith  which  enabled  him,  through  all  life  afloTj  tu 
venture  everything  on  that  couviction,  and  liva  fur 
One  who  had  died  fur  him. 

Bemark  again  tiiie :  The  faith  of  Thomas  was  nut 
merely  aatigfaotioa  about  u  f»ct ;  it  wua  irant  ill  u  Pur- 
BOD.  The  admiesion  of  a  fact,  however  euhlimu,  is  not 
tkith ;  we  may  believe  that  OhriHt  ia  riiicu,  yi^t  nut 
bo  nearer  heaven.  It  is  a  Bible  fact  thiit  XiasaruH 
rose  from  the  grave ;  bnt  beUef  in  Laaarus'  rosurroc- 
tion  duea  not  make  tiw  bouI  better  than  it  wa^.  Thouiis 
passed  on  from  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  to  the  I'ur- 
«oD  of  the  risen  :  "  Uy  Lord,  aad  my  God-"  Trunt  in 
the  rifleu  Saviour — that  waa  the  belief  whioh  saved  his 
soul. 

And  that  is  our  ralvatiou  too.  You  rnny  •utisly 
yoiiriielf  about  the  evidences  of  the  resorreotion ;  you 
iDHy  bring  iu  your  vurdict  well,  liko  a  uautioua  and 
euliglitenud  judga  :  you  are  tliuii  In  pusaesaioii  of  a 
fact,  II  moHt  valuable  and  curiona  fact ;  but  llitth  of  any 
Bnving  worth  yon  havu  not,  unlcris  from  the  fact  you 
pnsi  on,  like  Thomas,  to  cast  the  allegiaueo  and  the 
■homage  of  yoor  bouI,  and  thu  lovo  of  all  your  beuig, 
.00  Him  whom  Thomas  worshipped.    It  ia  nut  belief 
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o&ot^  tlio  Christ,  but  personal  trust  in  the  Christ  of 
God,  that  saves  the  soul. 

There  is  another  kind  of  evidence  by  which  the 
Resurrection  becomes  certain.  Not  the  evidence  of 
tha  senses,  but  the  evidence  of  the  spirit :  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 
There  are  thousands  of  Christians,  who  have  never 
examined  the  evidences  of  the  resurrection  piece  by 
piece ;  they  are  incapable  of  estimating  it,  if  they  did 
examine ;  they  know  nothing  about  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence ;  they  have  had  no  experience  in  balancing  the 
value  of  testimony ;  thoy  are  neither  lawyers  nor  phi- 
losophers; and  yet  these  simple  Christians  have  re- 
ceived into  their  very  souls  the  Resurrection  of  their 
Redeemer,  and  look  forward  to  their  own  rising  from 
the  grave  with  a  trust  as  firm,  as  steady,  and  as  saving, 
as  if  they  had  themselves  put  their  hands  into  His 
wounds. 

They  have  never  seen,  they  know  nothing  of  proofs 
and  miracles,  yet  they  believe  and  are  blessed.  How 
is  this  ? 

I  reply,  there  is  an  inward  state  of  heart  which 
makes  truth  credible  the  moment  it  is  stated.  It  is 
credible  to  some  men  because  of  what  they  are.  Love 
is  credible  to  a  loving  heart;  purity  is  credible  to  a 
pure  mind ;  life  is  credible  to  a  spirit  in  which  life  over 
beats  strongly:  it  is  incredible  to  other  men.  Because 
of  that,  such  men  believe.  Of  course,  that  inward  state 
could  not  reveal  a  fact  like  the  resurrection ;  but  it  can 
receive  the  fact  the  moment  it  is  revealed,  without  le- 
quiring  evidence.  The  love  of  St.  John  himself  never 
could  discover  a  resurrection ;  but  it  made  a  resurreo 
tion  easily  believed,  when  the  man  of  intellect^  St. 
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Tuomas,  fomid  difficultioB.  Therefore  "wiUi  tiva  heart 
mail  bolicv(?lli  unto  rigliteousnesa,"  iintl  tiioicloro  "  lie 
tliut  belicvctb  on  tUu  Son  of  God  halh  tfao  wiliioaa  in 
liimself/'  and  therefore  "  Faitli  in  tho  Bubi^taiiLO  of  tbiagu 
hoped  for."  Now,  it  is  uf  such  a  Htiitc— a  atuto  of  love 
acd  hope,  which  makc»  the  Divino  truth  credible  and 
natural  at  unco — that  Josus  speaks ;  "  Bloated  arc  the^ 
that  have  not  Been,  and  yet  have  bch'eved." 

There  are  men  in  whom  tho  resurrection  bcffun 
imikoa  tho  resurrection  credible.  In  them  tho  spirit 
of  tho  risen  Saviour  ivorks  already ;  and  thoy  have 
mounted  with  Him  from  the  gnivc,  Tliey  have  riacn 
out  of  tllu  d:irknesB  uf  doubt,  and  are  expatiating  in 
tho  brightness  and  tho  sunshine  of  a  Day  in  which 
God  is  ever  LighL  Tlieir  step  in  ae  free  as  if  the 
clay  of  the  sepulchre  had  been  shaken  off,  and  their 
hearts  are  lighter  tluin  those  of  other  men,  and  there 
is  ill  them  an  unearthly  triumph  which  they  are  uuable 
to  express.  They  have  risen  above  tho  narrowneea 
of  life,  and  all  titat  is  petty,  and  ungenoroua,  und 
mean.  Thoy  have  risen  abovo  fear,— thi-y  liava  risen 
above  self.  In  tho  Now  Tentamont  thut  is  called  the 
epiritual  reaurroction,  or  being  riacn  witli  Chriel;  and 
tho  roan  in  wh'>ni  all  tltat  is  working  has  ^ot  eomotJiing 
raoro  blessed  limn  external  oviilcnco  to  rest  upon.  He 
has  the  witness  in  hiiosolf;  ho  has  not  seen,  and  yet  ho 
has  believed;  ho  believed  in  a  resurrection,  because 
ho  has  the  resurreclinn  in  himself.  The  resurrection, 
in  all  it.1  heavonliness  and  unearthly  elevation,  haa  bo- 
gno  within  his  soul ;  and  he  kuows,  as  clearly  as  if  be 
had  demonstration,  that  it  must  be  developed  in  an 
eternal  life. 

Now,  this  is  the  liighor  and  nobler  kind  of  faith, — 
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R  faith  more  blessed  than  that  of  Thomas.  ^*  Bocaiue 
tliou  hast  seen  ile,  thou  hast  believed."  'J'hore  ai-o 
times  when  wc  envy,  as  possessed  of  higher  privileges, 
those  who  saw  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  wc  think  that  if  wo 
could  have  heard  that  cahn  voice,  or  seen  that  blessed 
presence,  or  touched  those  lacerated  wounds  in  II  is 
sacred  flesh,  all  doubt  would  be  set  at  rest  forever. 
Therefore,  these  words  must  be  our  corrective.  God 
has  granted  us  the  possibihty  of  believing  in  a  more 
trustful  and  more  generous  way  than  if  we  saw*  To 
believe,  not  because  wo  are  learned  and  can  prove,  but 
because  there  is  a  something  in  us,  even  God's  own 
Spirit,  which  makes  us  feel  light  as  light,  and  truth  aa 
truo,  —  that  is  the  blessed  faith. 

IHessed,  because  it  carries  with  it  spiritual  elevation 
of  character.  Narrow  the  prospects  of  man  (o  this 
time-world,  and  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sions, of  the  Epicurean  scnvSuaHst.  If  to-morrow  we 
die,  let  us  eat  and  drink  to-day.  If  we  die  the  sinner's 
death,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  more  taste  whether  wo 
shall  live  the  sinner's  life  or  not.  But,  if  our  exist 
ence  is  forever,  then,  plainly,  that  which  is  to  be  daily 
subdued  and  subordinated  is  the  animal  within  us;  that 
which  is  to  be  chcrisjied  is  that  wliioh  is  likcst  God 
within  us, —  wliicli  we  have  from  Ilim,  and  whi:h  in 
the  sole  pledge  of  eteraal  being  in  spirit-life. 
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'  And  he    coQisth  the  tliinl  tiiae.  and   SHttli  itnla 

u,  Sluep  un  noiT,  and  Inkc  yonr  ml  ;  it  ia  enuiigli,  llu^  hour  !■ 

wiuC ;  bohold  the  Son  or  mnn  is  brtnyid  into  the  hnndi  of  ginBen, 

Bin  up,  let  tu  gQ  ;  lo,  be  tiial  b«tra;elh  me 

It  is  apoQ  two  Ecntences  of  tkia  passage  tliat  onr 
motion  is  to  Lo  fixed  to-day,  —  scntoncos  which  in 
&em»elves  are  apparently  contradiclory,  but  which 
nrc  pregnant  with  a  lesson  of  the  deepest  practical 
import.  Looked  at  in  the  mere  meaning  of  the  words 
as  they  stand,  our  Lord's  first  command,  given  to  Kia 
disciples,  "Sleep  on  now,  nnd  take  your  rest,"  is  in- 
consistent with  tho  second  command,  which  CoUows 
almost  in  tlio  sums  brealb,  "  Rise,  let  ua  be  going."  A 
permission  to  slumber,  and  a  warning  to  arouse  at 
once,   are   injunctions  whicli   can   scarcely  stand   to- 

IgeUier  in  the  same  sentence  consistently. 
I*  Our  first  inquiry  tliereforo  ia,  what  did  our  Re- 
wemer  mean  V  We  shall  arrive  at  (Jie  true  solntiOD 
H  this  difficulty  if  we  review  the  circumstances  under 
irliich  tlieso  wojds  were  spoken.  Tlio  account  with 
prbich  these  verses  stand  connected  belongs  to  one 
of  the  lost  scones  in  the  drama  of  our  Master's  earthly 
pilgrimage;  it  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  tiial-hoor 
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was  passed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemano 
>ar  it  was  indeed  big  with  the  destioiee 
dd,  for  the  coioniand  liad  gone  forth  to  m 
rioar'B  poreoti ;  'but  the  SaviouF  was  still  s 
•ad  free.     Upon  the  success  or  the  fmstration 
I  the  world's  fate  was  trembling.     Tbreo  mx 
Hoted  to  be  witnessoa  of  the  suSbringe  of  that  i 
ee  men,  iho  favored  ones  on  all  occasions 
atolic  band,  —  and  tlie  single  injunction  wt 
in  laid  upon  them  was,  "  Watch  with  mo  oni 
iharge  to  watch  or  keep  awake  seems  ' 
givaa  with  two  ends  in  view.    He  askc 
«>  Aeep  awfike,  first  that  thoy  might  sympath 
Hint.     He  commanded  them  to  keep  awake,  tl 
might  be  on  their  guard  against  surprise;  tl 
might  afford  sympathy,  because  never  in  nil  Hi 
did  Ghrist  more  stand  in  need  of  such  sootbi 
was  in  the  power  of  man  to  give.     It  is  true  ' 
Dot  much ;  the  struggle,  and  the  agony,  and  t 
ing  up  of  the  mind  to  death,  had  something 
too  Divine  and  too  mysterious  to  bo  undcrstoo 
disciples,  and  therefore   sympathy  could  but 
portion  of  what  our  Redeemer  folt.    Yet  sli 
pears  to  have   been   an   additional   pang  in 
anguish  to  find  that  Ho  was  left  thoroughly  e 
endure,  while  even  His  own  friends  did  not 
sionate  His  endurance.     Wo  know  what  a  rel 
to  see  the  honest,  affectionate  face  of  a  mcniiil 
or  some  poor  dependant,  regretting  that  your  t 
may  be  infinitely  above  his  comprehension. 
be  a  secret  which  you   cannot  impart  to  hi 
may  bo  a  mental  distress  which  his  mind  is  to< 
cated  to  appreciate ;  yet  still  his  sympathy 
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ink  boor  is  worth  a  world.      WLi:   y-.-j   mfTrr  be 
ItDows  Dot;  bnt  ho  knows  yoa  do  >uifi-r,  wfl  it] 
|bim  to  think  of  it;  there  in  balm  l»  ynti  id  lImL 
lift  the  power  of  sympathy.     We  cuu  du  little  1 
ruiothor  in  tlitB  worlj.     Little,  very  little,  axt  hvi 

when  tlio  worst  inuat  como;  bat  yet,  t»  kaoir  tint  thu 
I  paltieB  of  a  hiiiuun  heart  nro  vibriting  witli  jonm, 
thero  is  eomothiiig  in  that,  lot  thu  <]i«tuuc«  htsiwvtk 
man  and  muu  be  ever  so  immeaxurublw,  cxqniMtely 
aootbiug.  It  was  thiii,  and  but  tbiJi,  in  the  way  of 
fooling,  that  Christ  asked  of  I'etor,  ^moka,  ami  Jobs. 
Watch  —  be  awake ;  let  Mo  not  feol  that  wh«a  I  ■ 
ize,  yoQ  citn  bo  at  easo  and  cotnforiBb)«.  Bat  it  a^vM 
seem  thoro  was  ani>tlicr  tliing  wbic^  Kf  a 
my  of  a«siHt)inco.  The  plot  to  eifmm  ffis  warn  U|; 
the  cbanco  of  that  plnt'»  xucoeM  ky  a  makkif  ■» 
sarprise  so  suddua  a.t  to  cut  eC  att  faaAAf  at 
Mcape.  The  liopo  of  defeat!^  i 
npoD  tho  fidoiity  of  opoetolk  ti 
spoakUig,  had  tlicy  been  vigihBi 
•avcd  Him.  Brouthluu  liiKan^  fa-  Ak  mmml  tf 
footsteps  in  tlio  dtvtutice;  tws  ahm^  <aniii^ 
tfaroagh  tho  trees  to  dk^^tA  A*  ^■■"^  '^  1M 
lanterns;  nuromttting  KpfaiAmmam«mtm^  tf^m  0« 
word  of  Christ  nn  inla 
ftttd  so  giving  notieo  on  dm  fett^^iHb  i4  i 
like  iutrnsiui),  ~  tloS  mm 

^^      That  comnmud  to  mt 

^LwhcD  Christ  first  M^M 

^Hlty  thotnstflvufl;  noa^b- 

^V'flo  retnnied  ood  ti^dM 

^m  waked  tliutn  vp  4uk  mi 

H  wslcb  with  He  iM  tav 

M  ■ 


ME  irrepahablb  past. 

Iwir  vyen  closed  once  mors.    On  tiist  o 

tyBable  fell  from  Hia  lips ;  He  did  Qot 

b'  seeond  time.    He  passed  away,  sad  so> 

ted,  and  left  them  to  their  slumbers.    Bn 

ome  the  third  time,  it  was  no  longer  poss 

r  sleep  to  do  Him  hann,  or  their  watchini 

good.    The  precious  opportunity  was  h 

■     Sympathy —  vigilance  —  the^onr  for  th 

The  priests  had  sncceeded  in  their  snrpi 

«8  had  well  led  them  through  the  dark  wit 

ft<ioilraoy,  to  the  very  spot  where  his 

I         ;   and  there  were  seen  quite  close,  tli 

et  shown  in  relief  against  the  glare  of  i 

torchlight,  and  every  now  and  then  the  gleam 

ing  from  the  bared  steel  and  the  Roman  am 

was  oU  over ;  they  might   sleep  aa   they  likec 

Blepping  could    do    no    injury  now,    their  w 

donld  do  no  good.    And  therefore,  partly  in  bitl 

partly  in  reproach,  partly  in  a  kind  of  earnesl 

partly  in  sad  earnest,  onr  Master  snid  to  His  di 

Sleep  on  now ;  there  is  no  use  in  watching  nov 

yont  rest  —  forever  if  you  will.     Sleep  and  n 

do  Me  no  more  harm  now,  for  all  that  watchinj 

have  done  is  tost. 

But,  brethren,  wo  have  to  observe  that  in  tl 
sentence  onr  Redeemer  addresses  Himself  to  tl 
eiderauon  of  what  conid  yet  be  done;  the  hes 
as  circumstances  then  stood.  So  far  as  any  g 
be  got  from  watcbiog  wont,  they  might  slei 
there  was  no  reparation  for  the  fault  that  i«t 
done ;  but  so  far  as  duty  went,  there  was  still 
of  endurance  to  which  they  had  to  ronao  them 
Titoy  could  not  save  their  Master,  bat  they 
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loyally  &r«]  manfully  share  Ilig  di^gntco,  and,  Ef  It  nnit 
Iw,  Hi«  di<nth.     Tbey  eouli]  not  put  off  the  |»(>iuiUy, 
but  (lioy  might  stool  tlieDiHclves  cbecrfully  to  aliaro  it. 
Safety  whs  out  of  tho  ijnofition  now  ;  but  tlioy  might 
meet  their  fate,  instead  of  b«iii^  ovorwhelmed  by  it ; 
and  HO,  as  reiipooted  what  waa  gone  by,  Ohriat  Mud, 
"Sloop,"  what   in  dono  i:nniu>t  hu   anilone;  but  i 
respected  the  duties  that  were  lying  l>efore  them  »till, 
fie  oaid,  Wo  invnt   mako  tint  hoDt  of  it  lliat  can   b« 
inade :    rouse  yooriielveH   to   dare   the  worst ;   on   to 
ennct  yoor  paita  like  men.     Rine,  let  na  be  goin^,- 
we  liwve  something   atill  loft  ti>  du.     Here   then  w 
have  two  subjects  of  eontcnaplation  dii)tiucUy  tnarfced 
out  for  UH. 

I.  The  irropnralile  Pa»t. 

II.  The  uvmliihlw  Future. 


The  words  of  Christ  are  not  like  0io  words  of  (it]|«r 
,nen;  Flis  lontcnros  do  not.  end  with  tho  ocowloa 
I  which  adled  ihi-m  fortli  ■  every  sonlence  of  (^riafi 
['is  n  do«ip  principle  of  humiiii  life,  and  it  is  so  wjlh 
[jthcso  stfnt«noM.  "  Sleep  on  now," —  that  is  a  principle, 
■■  Rise  up,  Olid  lei  us  bo  giung,"  —  thnl  is  another  prin- 
I  oiplo.  The  principle  contained  in  "Slei-p  on  now"  ts 
llUiiff,  that  tlio  iMist  is  irrcpiirahlo,  nnd  aftur  a  certain 
I  moment  wiiViiif;  will  do  no  gviod.  Yon  may  improve 
t  llie  fuinni — the  past  is  gone  beyond  recovery.  A*  to 
LaII  tliHt  \%  gone  by,  so  far  as  the  hope  of  altering  it 
rgnes,  you  may  deep  on  nud  take  your  rest;  there  i» 
Kao  pnwtir  in  unrth  or  heaven  that  can  nndo  what  I 
lac*  been  done. 

Kow,  let  ui  proceod  to  give  illnatnitJoDs  of  tUf 

BfflBOl|l]«. 
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It  is  trae,  first  of  all,  witli  respect  to  time 
gone  by.     Time  ia   the  eoieinii  iaiienttiQCu  to 
every  muu  is  born  heir,  wlio  baa  ti  lU'e-rent 
world,  —  a  littlo  eectiou  cut  out  of  uferaity  miil 
ua  tti  do  our  work  iu ;  an  cteniity  heforo,  uii  i! 
bebiiid;  niid  tiiu  email  stroua  butweeii,  floating 
fW>m  tliu  olio  into  ttiu  viust  bosom  of  the  otlier 
man  who  irns  fult  with  all  his  soul  the  tiigiiitiuu 
timo  will  not  be  long  io  learning  any  lesson  tti 
world  has  to  teach  him.     Have  you  ever  felt 
Cbristian   brethren  ?      H;tve   you   ever   reitlizei 
your  own  Httlo  streamlet  is  gliding  away,  and  h 
yon  along  with  it  towards  that  awful  other  wo 
which  all  things  hero  are  but  the  thiu  ehadows, 
into  that  eternity  towards  which  the  confused 
of  all  earthly  things  is   bound?     Let  us  reaiiz 
beloved  brethren:  until  that  aensatiou   of  tiim 
the  infinite  meaning  which  is  wrapped  up  in 
taken  possession  of  our  eoula,  there  is  no  chai 
our  ever  feeling  strongly  that  it  is  worse  than  mt 
to  sleep  that  tiuio  away.     Every  day  in  this  wor 
its  work;  and  every  day,  as  it  rises  out  of  et< 
keeps  putting  to  each  of  us  the  question  afresh, 
will  you  do   before  to-duy  has  sunk  into  etomit 
nothingness  again  ?     And  now  what  liave  we  t 
witli  respect  to   tiiis  strange,  solemn   tiling  — 
That  men  do  with  it  tlirougli  life  juHt  what  the 
ties  did  for  one  precious  and  irruparable  hour  of 
the  garden  of  Gethsemanc;  tliey  go  to  sleep. 
yon  ever  Been  those  marble  statues  in  8()me  ] 
square  or  g-.irden,  which  art  has  so  (inidbed  into 
renniol  fouutiiin  that  through  the  lips,  or  tliroug 
baods,  the  clear  water  flows  iu  a  {>erpetaal  strea; 
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op  uid  ou  forever;  and  the  marble  atanda  there -~ 
passive,  <:otd  —  making  no  elTort  to  iirreat  the  glidiii|[ 
mter? 

It  is  so  liiat  time  Sows  thruugli  tlio  Itunda  of  men, — • 

twift,  never  puumiig  till  it  liua  rua  iUell'  out;  and 

tliere  u  the  nmD  pt-trifiud  into  u  marbk<  ideop,  nut  fitoU 

iiifC  what  it  iu  which  in  [Muoing  awuy  foievtir.     It  in  tp, 

brL-thrun,  just  bo,  that  tho  dualin/  of  niuo  men  nut  of 

ten  nccumplislie8  itself,  Hlipjiiug  away  from  Uieni,uu^ 

le»s,  usoluaD,  till  it  is  too  lutu.     And  tliia  pa68tig«  aak» 

'  «a,  witJi  all  the  Hok>tnu  thoughUi  which  crimd  around 

Vfgi  uppruBching  eternity,  what  has  beeu  odj"  hie,  and 

I  what  du  wo  intend  it  iiliall  Ijo?     Yesterday,  last  weeb^ 

but  year,  — th«y  iire  gone.     Yuxtorday,  for  exumple, 

WW)  euch  a  duy  w  iicvlt  wiu  hufuru,  uud  uovur  can  bo 

ttgiiin.     Out  of  dnricDL-stt  and  el^^rnily  it  wna  bom,  a 

I  new,  Cnah  day ;  into  durknuM  and  ct^imity  it  aaok 

I  Again  furtivor.     It  liiid  a  voice  calh'ug  to  oa,  of  its  own. 

I  It*  own  work,  it«  own  diition.     What  were  we  doing 

f  yesterday  1    Idling,  whiliiig  away  (he  tiioo  in  light  ud 

InxuriouH  htoruture,  —  unt  an  life 'a  rtjhixatiou,  but  w 

]  life's  business?  thrilling  nur  hearta  with   tJie  exoito- 

■JDeut  of  liftiV  contriving  liow  to  spend  the  day  most 

1i|)Ie<a«nntly  ?     Was  tliat  our  day?     Sleep,  brethrvnl  all 

Mt  i>>  but  the  sleep  of  the  Uiree  apoitllex.     Aiid  now 

|lftt  us  reioetober  this:  tliere    is  a  <lay  comiug  wlwn 

that  sleep  will  be  broken  rudely,  with  a  a|}ock;  tlioro 

I  a  day  in  our  future  lives  when  our  time  wilt  bo 

uuuntud,  not  by  years,  nor  by  months,  nor  yet  by 

■»|lt)ttra,  but  by  minutes, —  tlio  day  wbtin  unmistakable 

r  l(7mptoms  slmll  uuoouaoe  UaI  the  MeuuDgcra  of  Death 

Mve  coRio  to  take  us. 

Ttiat  startling  moment  will  conio'  which  it  is  vain  to 


f 
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attempt  to  ronlizo  now,  wlion  it  will  be  felt  H 
all  OTor,  tit  lust,  —  ttiat  our  chance  iind  our  1 
past.  Tlie  moment  that  wo  have  tried  to  tl 
nhrunk  i'rom,  put  awoy  from  uw,  Uem  it  is  —  goi 
like  iill  other  moments  that  hsivo  gone  hefore 
then,  with  eyes  unsealed  at  lutit,  you  look  bad 
life  which  is  gone  by.  There  is  no  in!stak<<  a 
there  it  is,  a  lilecp,  a  most  palpable  xleep 
indulged  unconsciousness  of  high  destiuioti,  a 
and  Christ ;  a  sleep  when  Chriat  was  calliug 
yon  to  watch  with  Him  one  hour;  n  sleep  whi 
was  something  to  be  done ;  a  sleep  broken,  it 
once  or  twice  by  rostloss  dreams,  and  by  a  v 
truth  which  would  make  itself  heard  at  limes, 
a  sleep  which  was  only  rocked  info  deeper  stil' 
interruption.  And  now,  from  the  undone  ( 
the  boom  of  wliose  waves  is  distinctly  niidib 
your  soul,  there  comes  the  same  voice  again 
emn,  sad  voice — but  no  longer  tlio  same 
"Watch;"  —  other  words  altogether,  "  You  ma 
sleep."  It  is  too  late  to  wake  ;  there  is  no  ac 
earth  or  heaven  to  rocall  time  that  once  has  flc 
Again,  thisi  principle  of  the  irreparablo  pai 
good  with  respect  to  preparing  for  temptation 
hour  in  Uie  garden  was  a  precious  opportunit 
for  laying  in  spiritual  strength.  Christ  knew 
Ho  stmgglcd  and  fought  fhcn;  therefore  there 
struggling  afler\vurds,^no  trembling  in  the  ju< 
nail,  —  no  shrinking  on  the  cross,  but  only  d 
and  calm  victory;  for  lie  had  fought  the  Ten 
on  His  knees  beforehand,  and  conquoreii  all 
garden.  The  battle  of  the  Judgment-hall,  Uii 
of  the  Cross,  wore  already  fongbt  and  over, 
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^H  Watob,  and  in  the  Agony.    The  apostloa  miBaod  the 

^V  meaning  of  tliat  hour;  and  tlioreforo,  whuu  it  ctuuo  to 

Uie  quoetion   of  trial,  tlie  loudent  booator  of  them  aU 

Bhrunk  from  nokiiuwiedging  Whose  ho  wits,  iind  tho 

rust  pliiyed  the  part  uf  (Itc  cruvuii  tiud  tho  ruucguUo. 

•  Anil,  if  the  reason  of  this  be  iwkod,  it  \a  »miiy  tin's: 
They  went  to  trinl  unpreitared ;  thtsy  liad  nol  pmyed; 
Rud  wlmt  is  a  Christian  without  proyer,  but  Samson 
without  his  tulixman  of  hair. 

Brethren,  in  this  world,  when  tliore  is  any  foreseen 
or  BuspocttiJ  danger  belore  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  furO' 

»<»8t  our  triah  It  is  our  wtHdom  tti  put  on  our  armor 
—  to  consider  what  lies  before  ua  —  to  call  up  resoln* 
tion  in  God's  strength  to  go  through  what  wo  may 
have  to  do.  And  it  is  marvellous  how  diSCculties 
smooth  away  before  a  Christian  wliuu  he  does  lUii. 

1  Trials  tJiat  cost  him  a  struggle  to  nkeet  even  iu  ima^ 
inatioi)  —  like  the  heavy  sweat  of  Oethsomono,  when 
Christ  was  looking  forward  and  feeling  exceeding  aor 
YDwful  even  unto  death  —  come  to  their  crisis ;   and, 
liohuld,  to  his  astonishment  tliey  are  notliiog, —  tliey 
have  been  fought  and  conquered  already.     But,  if  you 
go  to  meet  those  temptations,  not  as  Clirist  did,  but  ua 
the  apostles  did,  prayorless,  trusting  to  the   chanco 
impulse  of  Uie  moment,  you  niiiy  make  up  your  mind 
to   liuJ.     That   op])ortuuily   lost   is   irro|xiruble ;  it  u 
your  iloom  to  yield  then.     Those  words  ore  true,  yon 
may  "  sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  re«l,"  for  you  luivo 
^H  ibetrayed  yourself  into  tho  hands  of  ihuger. 
^Bl    And  now  oue  word  aboot  prayur.    It  is  »  preparation 
^^K^r  danger,  it   i^  the  armor  fur  battle.     Ou  not,  my 
^^EClinstiau  brother,  into  the  dangerous  world  without 
^^Kit.    Too  kneel  down  at  night  to  pray,  and  drowsioeu 

^■^- —  -  ^ 
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weighs  down  your  eyelids.  A  bard  day's  wo 
kind  of  excnso,  and  you  8hoL*ten  your  pray 
resign  yourself  softly  to  repose.  The  morning 
and  it  may  be  you  rise  late,  and  so  your  earl 
tions  are  not  done,  or  done  with  irregular  hasi 
watching  unto  prayer,  —  wakefulness  once  mor 
ted.  And  now  we  ask,  is  that  reparable  ?  Bi 
we  solemnly  believe  not.  There  has  been  ths 
which  cannot  bo  undone.  You  have  given  u 
prayer,  and  you  will  suffer  for  it.  Temptation  is 
you,  and  you  are  not  fit  to  meet  it.  There  is  c 
feeling  on  the  soul,  and  you  linger  at  a  distanc 
Christ.  It  is  no  marvel  if  that  day  in  which  y 
fored  drowsiness  to  interfere  with  prayer  be  a 
which  you  betmy  Him  by  cuwar<lico  and  soft 
ing  from  duty.  Lot  it  bo  a  principle  throu^ 
moments  of  prayer  intruded  upon  by  slotli  cai; 
made  up.  We  may  get  experience,  but  we  can 
back  the  rich  freshness  and  strength  whicl 
wrapped  up  in  these  moments. 

Once  again  this  principle  is  true  in  another  r 
Opportunities  of  doing  good  do  not  come  bad 
are  hero,  brethren,  f(M*  a  most  definite  and  into 
purpose,  —  to  educate  our  own  hearts  by  de 
love,  and  to  be  the  instruments  of  blessing 
brother-men.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  tli 
be  done,  —  by  guarding  them  from  danger,  ( 
soothing  them  in  their  rough  path  by  kintlly  i 
thies, —  the  two  things  which  the  apostles  were 
to  do  for  Christ.  And  it  is  an  encouraging  th 
that  he  who  cannot  do  the  one  has  at  least  the 
in  his  power.  If  ho  cannot  protect,  he  can  j 
thize.     Lot  the   weakest,    let  the   humblest  i 
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congregation,  remember  that  in  his  tlail;  ooarae  lie 
OBU,  if  liQ  will,  shed  aronnil  him  ulmoot  a  heaveu, 
Kiudly  words,  sympathizing  alWutiuiia,  watuhfuluoBa 

J  againHt  wonnding  men'i  auiptitiveuomi,  —  thcM  coal 
very  little,  bnt  they  aro  priotilei**  in  tiiotr  valuo.  Are 
tlioy  not,  lirethren,  attnoat  thu  t)bi{ilAof  our  iluilyhuppi- 
nonB?  From  hour  to  hoiii,  iVom  luumuiit  to  momcut, 
wn  tiro  8U)jportod,blost,  hy  sninll  kiiiduad«ui4.  Ami  tliuQ 
cousidor:  —  llore  is  a  se(;Lion  of  Ufo  une-thtrd,  onc- 
Iiair,  it  uiny  ho  threc-fourtlis,  gone  liy,  and  tiia  qucttioD 
bi'foro  us  is  hmv  miiuh  liiis  huou  dutio  iu  that  way? 
Who  has  cliargcd  himsulf  with  tho  guurdiuiehip  of 
bin  brother's  safuty?  Who  hiu  UJil  on  himsolf  aa  a 
Bucrud  duly  tu  sit  W-sido  his  lirutlior  nuiforing?     0, 

I  ny  bretbrou,  it  in  tbo  umission  oC  tbcM  things  which 

t  is  irrepamblo  I  Irropnrublo,  whua  you  look  to  tba 
purost  eojoyniPitt  which  tnigUt  hsTs  boen  your  owa  | 
Irrepvrable,  when  you  oo'oeidvr  the  oompuBctiuD  wliioli 
belongM  to  doods  of  lovo  not  duno;  irrepamblo,  whuo 
you  looklo  ihin  groiuiing  world,  and  feol  tLut  iLi  ugouy 

L  of  bloody  Kwoal  liuit  licen  (lislilling  all  night,  iind  yuu 
wero  dfcamiug  away  in  luKury  I  Shams,  iihuiua  upon 
our  Mltii>hno*«l  Thero  is  an  iti(init«  voice  in  tbu  ain 
tnd  vuQuriugd  of  eurtli'a  niUlioii*,  which  niitkes  vvory 
idle  Dtootout— uvery  moment,  that  io,  which  is  not  reloi* 

I  itJon— guilt;  and  suonu  to  cry  oat.  If  yoo  will  not 
tir  yourself  for  love's  aako  now,  it  will  soon  be  too 

lastly,  this  principle  uppHvs  to  a  tnisi>|Mtnt  yontk 
t  There  la  anmotbing  very  ninarkablo  in  tlio  picture 
[  irhich  is  placed  U>for«  u«.  Thore  Is  •  picture  of  Onf 
E-atniggling,  toiling,  standing  between  otlicra  and  doo 
l^r,oiid  tlioto  others  qaietly  content  (o  roup  the  ban 
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cfil  of  timt  struggle  without  anxiaty  of  their  iiwn> 
tiioTQ  is  Bum^thiiig  ill  this  siiigularly  like  the  poait 
which  all  young  persons  are  placed.  The  yuanj 
by  Qud'^  Providence,  exempted  in  a  great  me 
from  uiixioty  ;  thoy  are  as  the  iipostles  were  in  re 
to  thoir  Master ;  their  frieiida  stand  between  the 
tho  struggle  of  existence.  They  are  not  culled 
to  think  for  tliemselves ;  the  Lurdcn  is  borne  by  o 
They  get  their  biea*l  without  knowing  or  caring 
it  is  paid  for ;  they  smile  and  laugh  without  a  susj 
of  the  anxious  thouglita  of  day  and  night  wl 
parent  bears  to  enable  them  to  smile.  So  to 
thoy  are  sleeping,  —  and  it  is  not  a  guilty  sle 
while  another  watches. 

My  young  brethren,  youth  is  one  of  the  pn 
opportunities  of  life,  rich  in  blessing  if  you  cho 
mako  it  Bo,  but  having  in  it  the  mutoriala  of  uc 
remorse  if  you  suffer  it  to  pass  nuiniprovod. 
qiiiet  Gothaemano  is  now.  Gethsemano's  stri 
you  cannot  know  yet.  Take  care  tiuit  you  d 
leani  too  wclj  Guthtfemane'a  sleep.  Du  you  kuoi 
you  can  imitate  the  apostles  in  their  fatal  sleep? 
can  suffer  your  young  days  to  pass  idly  and  ust 
away ;  you  can  live  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  do 
olijoy  yourselves;  you  can  let  others  think  foi 
and  not  try  to  become  thoughtful  yourselves,  t 
business  and  the  difficulties  of  life  come  upoi 
unprepared,  and  you  find  yourselves,  like  men  w 
from  sleep,  hurried,  confused,  scarcely  able  to 
with  all  the  faculties  bewildered,  not  knowing 
from  wrong,  led  headlong  to  evil,  just  because 
have  not  given  yourselves  in  time  to  le&m  w 
good.    All  that  is  steep.    And  now,  let  U9  ma 
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Ton  cfltiiiot  repair  that  iu  afler-life.  0!  remember 
ovury  pcrioil  of  liumiio  life  lias  its  own  lesson,  and  yoo 
cauuot  louru  Hint  les8oD  in  tho  next  peiiod.  The  boy 
liiLK  ono  set  of  leasotiB  to  learn,  and  tliu  yiiniig  man 
tnotbur,  uiid  the  |fruwn-up  man  anutln'r.  Lut  ae  con- 
Bider  one  single  iu^tunco.  The  boy  has  to  leom 
docility,  guiilloDOiia  of  («mper,  ruvuronco,  mibmissioQ. 
All  lUviQ  feelings  which  are  to  be  tmuHforrud  after- 
irardH  in  full  cultivation  to  God,  like  ptuiits  nureod  in 
•  hoM>ed  and  tben  plunted  out,  are  to  bo  cultivated 
flrst  iu  yonth.  Aft^irwards,  Ihoao  liabits  which  have 
be6D  merely  Iiabitti  of  obedience  to  un  carllily  parent 
lire  to  become  religious  submiasion  to  a  Heavenly 
I'arent.  Our  pjirouta  stand  to  us  iu  tho  ptnoe  of  Ood. 
yenomtion  fur  oar  [Mireuts  in  iutvndod  to  bucomo 
aft«rward8  adoration  for  aometliin^  higUor.  Taku  that 
tingle  instance;  and  now  nuppoae  that  Uiat  is  uot 
leamt  in  boyhood,  ttnppotto  that  tho  boy  sleeps  tu 
tliat  duty  of  veneration,  and  learns  only  ilippauoy, 
iuaubordiuatton,  and  the  habit  of  deceiving  hia  father, — 
can  that,  my  yonng  brethren,  be  repaired  atlerwnrds? 
Bumatily  speaking,  not  Life  is  like  the  transition  from 
claos  to  class  in  a  school.  Tlie  schoolboy  who  bas  not 
learnt  arithmetic  in  the  earlier  classes  uinnot  socara 
it  when  he  comos  to  mochuuics  iu  the  higher;  eacb 
Motion  haa  its  own  sulScient  work.  Ho  may  b«  a 
good  philosopher  or  a  good  hiatorian,  but  a  bad  aritb- 
ncticiaii  be  remaiu«  for  life;  for  ho  cannot  lay  tho 
fcmulntion  at  tlid  moment  when  ho  must  bo  buihling 
flio  BUpervtruoture.  Tho  regiment  which  lias  not  per* 
Ibctcd  itaielf  iu  ibt  nmti<rrivr<>K  on  the  parade-grotUHl 
mnnot  lL>arn  tham  before  iho  guns  of  the  enemy. 
And,  jast  iu  the  mudu  way,  tho  yoong  person  who  biw 
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ii)«pt  his  youth  away,  and  become  idle  and  veifia 
hard,  oaonot  make  up  for  that  afterwords.  He  m 
■ometbing ;  he  may  be  religious.  Yes ;  but  be  o 
b0  what  he  might  have  been.  There  is  a  part  i 
heart  which  w^ill  remain  uncultivated  to  the  end, 
apostlea  could  share  their  Master's  sufferings; 
OPUld  not  save  Him.    Youth  has  its  irreparable  { 

Andy  therefore,  my  young  brethren,  let  it  b 
pressed  upon  you — NOW  is  a  time,  infinite  in  its 
for  eternity,  which  will  never  return  again. 
not  I  learn  that  there  is  a  very  solemn  work  of 
which  must  be  done  while  the  stillness  of  the  g 
of  your  Oethaemane  gives  you  time.  Now  -^  or  i 

The  treasures  at  your  command  are  infinite  — - 
ures  of  time,  treasures  of  youth,  treasures  of  c 
tunity,  that  grown-up  men  would  sacrifice  every 
they  have  to  possess.  0,  for  ten  years  of  youth 
againi  with  tho  added  experience  of  age  I  But  i 
not  be;  they  must  be  content  to  sleep  on  now 
take  their  rest. 

We  are  to  pass  on  next  to  a  few  remarks  01 
other  sentence  in  thia  passage,  which  brings  befo] 
for  consideration,  the  future,  which  is  Htill  avail 
for  we  are  to  observe  that  our  Master  did  not 
lus  apostles  to  a  regretful  recollection  of  their  fa 
BecoUectiou  of  it  He  did  demand,  There  wen 
materials  of  a  most  cutting  self-reproach  in  the 
words  He  said ;  for  they  contained  all  the  desol 
of  that  sad  word  never.  Who  knows  rot  what 
word  wraps  up  —  Never  —  it  never  can  be  und 
bleep  on.  But  yet  there  was  no  sickly  liugering 
tho  irrepai*able.  Our  Master's  words  are  the  w 
of  one  who  had  fuUy  recognized  the  h  polessneg 
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oia  poiition,  but  yet  tuanfully  and  calmly  hnd  nnmbored 
hii  resuurcea,  tuid  acnuucd  hia  duties,  uiid  tlisn  brticed 
lip  hit!  miud  to  meet  the  exigoncua  of  his  situation 
with  ud  pikDiiivo  endurance;  tho  inouitint  wiu  coiuo  fur 
BCtiou:  "lUse,  let  ua  bo  goiug." 

Now,  the  broad  goncnU  Icshoq  which  wo  gain  from 
Uiis  19  not  hnrd  to  read.  It  is  that  a  Cbriistiau  is  to  be 
forever  rousing  hiuisulf  to  reoognixe  the  dutiea  which 
lie  before  him  tioui.  In  Chriat  the  motLo  ia  ever  this; 
"Letua  bo  going."  Let  mo  tipeiik  to  the  conacionce 
of  Boma  one.  Purbups  youre  ia  u  vory  remorseful  past, 
—  afoolish,  IrivoluuB,  disgmcofut,  frittered  past.  Woll, 
Ctirist  says,  Uy  sorvaut,  bo  sad,  but  no  languor ;  thora 
is  work  to  bu  duuu  forme  yet.  Kiao  up,  bu  guiogl 
0,  my  brolhroD,  Christ  takes  your  wretched  rumDanta 
of  life,  tiiu  ftioblo  pulses  of  a  keart  which  Itos  Hpeot  iba 
boet  huuni,  not  for  Hiin,  but  for  self  sud  fur  cnjoy- 
,  inont,  nnd,  in  His  strange  lovo,  Ho  .condoaconda  to 
r  sct-'Opt  Ilicm. 

Lot  m«  apeak  to  another  kind  of  experience.     I'c^ 

[  haps  wo  foul  tluit  wo  have  fuoulU>>a  which  never  have 

f  »ud  now  never  will  find  their  right  fiold;  porlmpa  wo 

are  igiiomul  of  many  thiuga  which  cannot  bu  loarut 

now ;  perhaps  the  socd-tiuio  of  hfo  luu  gone  b^-,  and 

ourtniu  powers  of  heart  and  mind  will  not  grow  now; 

I  iwrhupa  you  fool  tlmt  the  l>e«l  daya  uf  lifo  are  gouo, 

■latd  it  M  loo  lute  to  bcgiu  Ihiugw  which  wore  in  your 

Ipowor   once     Still,   my   repentant   brother,   there  ia 

Renoouragt^mcnt  from  your  Muster  vol.     Wake  to  Uia 

T  ejiportUDilios   tiiat  yet  remain.     Ten  ycara  of  lifo  — 

[fivayeara  —  one  year  —  eay  you  liavo  only  tlial, — 

f  Will  you  bleep  Unit  away  liocnuso  you  liuvo   already 

llAopt  too  long  T     Eternity  ia  crying  out  to  you  loudor 
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and  louder,  as  70a  near  its  brink,  Rise,  be  g 
count  your  resources ;  learn  what  yon  are  not  i 
and  give* up  wisliing  for  it;  learn  what  you  ca 
and  do  it  with  the  energy  of  a  man.  That  is  the 
lesson  of  this  passage.  But  now  consider  it  a 
more  closely. 

Christ  impressed  two  things  on  His  apostles'  i 
1.  The  duty  of  Christian  earnestness  —  "Rise 
Tlie  duty  of  Christian  energy  —  "  Let  us  be  goin. 

Christ  roused  them  to  earnestness  when  He 
"  Rise."  A  short,  sharp,  rousing  call.  They  w( 
start  up  and  wake  to  the  realities  of  their  po 
The  guardff  wore  on  tlicm;  their  blaster  was 
to  be  led  away  to  doom.  Tliat  was  an  awal 
which  would  make  men  spring  to  their  feet  in  ei- 
Brethren,  goodness  and  earnestness  arc  near) 
same  thing.  In  the  language  in  which  tliis  Bibl 
written  there  was  one  word  whicli  exprcjisscd 
botli;  what  we  transhito  a  good  man,  in  Grc 
literally  "earnest."  The  Greeks  felt  that  to  be  e 
was  nearly  identical  with  being  good.  But,  ho^ 
there  is  a  day  in  life  when  a  man  must  be  oarnet 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  bo  good.  "  Behc 
bridegroom  cometli ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him."  1 
a  sound  that  will  thunder  through  the  most  fast-1 
plumber,  and  rouse  men  whom  sermons  cannot 
Hut  that  will  not  make  them  holy.  Earnestn< 
li/ef  brethren,  that  is  goodness.  Wake  in  deat' 
tnustf  for  it  is  an  earnest  thing  to  die.  Shall  it  b 
I  pray  you?  Shall  it  be  the  voice  of  death  whic 
says,  "  Arise,"  at  the  very  moment  when  it  says, " 
on  forever"?  Shall  it  be  the  l)ri<lal  train  swc 
by,  and  the  shutting  of  the  doors,  and  the  disc 
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that  the  lamp  is  gone  out  ?  Shall  tJiat  bo  the  first  time 
you  know  that  it  is  an  earnest  thing  to  live?  Lotus 
feel  that  we  have  been  doing ;  leiiru  what  time  is^ 
sliding  from  you,  and  not  stop])ing  when  you  stop; 
learn  what  sin  is ;  learn  what  "  never  "  is :  "  Awake, 
thou  that  sleepost/' 

Lastly,  Christian  energy  — "  Let  us  be  going/' 
There  were  two  ways  open  to  Christ  in  which  to 
submit  to  His  doom.  He  might  have  waited  for  it; 
instead  of  which,  He  went  to  moot  the  soldiers.  He 
took  up  the  Cross.  The  cup  of  anguish  was  not  forced 
between  his  lips  ;  He  took  it  with  His  own  hands,  and 
drained  it  ciuickly  to  the  last  drop.  In  after-years  the 
disciples  understooii  the  lesson,  and  acted  on  it.  They 
did  not  wait  till  Persecution  overtook  them:  they 
braved  the  Sanhedrim;  they  fronted  the  world;  they 
proclaimed  aloud  the  unp(»pular  and  unjHiIatable  doc* 
trines  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Cross.  Now,  in 
this  there  lies  a  principle.  Under  no  conceivable  set 
of  circumstances  are  we  justified  in  sitting 

••  By  the  jMiisoncd  Rprings  of  life, 

Waiting  fur  the  morrow  which  shaU  fhse  us  fh>m  the  ■trife.** 

Under  no  circumstances,  wlietln»r  of  pain,  or  grief,  or 
dis:ipp()iiitment,  or  irrepanible  mistake,  can  it  be  true 
that  then*  is  n(»t  somethini;  to  1)e  done,  as  well  us 
si»methin^  ii^  be  suffered.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
sTiirit  of  Cliri-^tiaiiitv  diMWs  over  our  life,  not  a  leaden 
i-loud  of  Kennirse  and  Despondency,  but  a  sky  —  not, 
perhaps,  of  ra<liant.  but  yet  of  most  serene  and 
chasten«'«l  and  manly  hojie.  There  is  a  Past  which  is 
giine  forever.  But  there  is  a  Future  which  is  still  cm 
own. 
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THB  TONODE. 

Br.  Jaxh  iii.  6,  (t.  —  "Ritsi  •»  tli*  longno  l<  a  Hula  mamhs,  ul 
boMMh  gnai  tbings.  Bnliulil,  hov  Kmt  k  matlor  »  UtUa  Bra 
Undkth  '.  And  the  toaguo  u  a  fln,  «  oorlil  of  Uiiqullji :  an  h  Um 
toBKBt  HMtig  oar  mtmbtre,  that  it  drlllrlli  tlio  whulc  bodj,  wd 
Mtalb  on  fln  tlM  oourw  of  attan  ;  «nil  U  is  M  on  Srg  uf  biU." 

In  the  development  of  Chmtian  Troth,  a  peculiar 
office  was  asuigned  to  the  Apostle  Jftmea. 

It  wan  given  to  Ht.  Puul  to  proclaim  Oiriatianit; 
M  the  fipiritnal  Uw  of  lihorty,  nnd  to  exhibit  Failh  as 
the  mont  active  principle  within  the  hrooHt  of  moo. 
It  waa  St  John'H  to  say  that  tho  deepest  quality  in 
the  boHotn  of  Deity  ia  Love,  and  to  osHert  tliat  tho 
life  of  God  in  Man  is  Lovo.  It  was  the  office  of  8t 
James  to  assort  the  nocussity  of  Moral  Rvotilncle. 
His  very  name  mnrkcd  him  otit  pvonllarly  for  this 
oflce;  ho  was  emphatically  cnllod  "the  JnsL"  !&• 
togrity  was  his  poculiur  chantctcristio  —  a  man  Ringu- 
lariy  honcflt,  narnost,  real.  Accordingly,  if  yoti  rftad 
thiDagh  his  whole  epistle,  yea  will  find  it  is,  froo 
1*1) 
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to   last,  one    continual   vindication  of  t 

ipiee   of   morality  against   tlio  semblaucc 

I    proteBted  agaioBt    the    censorionsneBS 

tbnnd  oonnected  with  peculiar  claims  of  r 

gB.    "  If  vaj  myn  unoqg  yaa  eeem  to 

OB  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiv 

1  beart,  tJiia  man's  .religion  is  vain."     He  pi 

I     linBt  that  spirit  which  had  crept  into  the  C 

itherhood,  truckling  to  the  rich,  and  deepis 

poor.     "  If  ye  have  respect  of  persons  ye  com 

and  are  convinced  of  ttie  law  as  transgresson 

protested  against  that  Bentimental  fatalism  w 

daced  men  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  own  j 

.T^)OD  Qod.    "  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  t«n 

am  tempted  of  God ;  for  Qod  cannot  tempt  t 

neither  tompteth  He  any  mun."     Ho  protested 

that  unreal  religion  of  excitement  which  dilul 

eamestueBS  of  real  religion  in  the  enjoyment  ol 

io^     "  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearei 

deceiving  your  own  souls."     Ho  protested  agaii 

bust  in  the  oorrectness  of  theological  doctriae 

negleoted  the  cultivation  af  character.     "  Wiie 

it  profit,  if  •  man  tay  tliat  he  bath  faitli,  and  he 

works  7    Can  laiUi  save  him  ?  " 

Bead  St.  Jamee'  epistle  through;  this  is  thi 
breathing  through  it  all ;  —  all  this  taUc  about  n 
and  apirituaUty ' — words,  words,  words  —  nay, 
Juve  r«a2»(M«. 

It  is  well  kDOWa  thai  Lather  complained  ( 
epistle,  that  it  did  not  ooatain  tho  Gospel ;  fc 
who  are  hampered  hy  a  system  will  say,  evei 
JM^red  A-pwtlQ,  that  be  does  o<rt  teach  tbe  ( 
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^m  If  their  ow&  fovorite  doctrino  be  Dot  tho  ceotnU  «ab- 

'    ject  of  his    diaconrse;  bat  St  J«inee'    rei>Iy  mvai» 

Bpontaneously  to  suggest  itaoll'  to  uti.     The  Guei|)el  I 

how  can  we  apeak  of  tim  Qcmpel,  when  the  firet  prin 

iciples  of  morality  are  t'orgotteu?  when  ChiistiaiiH  are 
excneing  themselves  and  tilaodering  one  ttiiother? 
Bow  can  the  superatrui-turo  of  Love  aud  Faith  be 
bnilt,  when  the  very  rouudations  of  iinmaQ  character 
—  Justice,  Mercy,  Truth  —  have  not  been  laid? 
I.  The  license  of  the  tongue, 
n.  The  guilt  of  that  license. 
I.  The  fimt  iifwasfl  given  to  the  tonpis  is  sl&ader. 
t  am  not^  of  ooori^e,  s{>eakiu)c  now  of  that  specioa  of 
Bhuidur  HgaitiHt  which  tlie  law  of  libel  provides  m 
remedy,  but  of  that  of  which  the  Gospel  alone  takes 
cagniRauce ;  lor  llie  wori^t  injuries  which  man  can  do 
to  mail  ara  precisely  those  which  Hrfl  too  delicate 
for  (uw  to  dual  with.  We  consider,  theiefore,  not 
the  calumny  which  id  reckoned  aueh  by  the  moralities 
iif  an  earthly  court,  but  that  which  is  found  guilty  bjr 
tiie  spiritualities  of  the  courta  of  hea^-en;  that  ia,  the 
I  mind  of  God. 

Kow,  obserre,  this  slander  ia  compared  in  the  text 

poison  —  "the   tongue   is  an   unruly  evil,  full   of 

r  poison.''     TIm  doadliest  poiaons   are  lliose  for 

iudi  no  l«st  is  kiiuWo ;  tliere  are  poison*  »i»  destmiv 

^*«   that  a    siBf^    drop   insinuatvd   into   the   veina 

produces  dcutii  in  throe  suconda,  and  yet  no  chemioa) 

■oiaDce  can  separate  that  virus  from  the  uontaniimtfed 

blood,  and  show  tho  mettUlic  particles  of  poison  glil- 

imaag  pnlpEdjIy,  and  say,  ''  Itt^hutd,  it  is  there  I " 

ia  tbe  drop  of  venum  which  distiU  from  the  rtiag 
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of  the  BmalleBt  insect,  or  the  spikes  of  the  net 
there  is  concenhuted  the  qnintossenco  of  a  poi 
subtle  that  the  microscope  cannot  distinguish 
yet  so  virulent  that  it  can  inflamo  the  blood, 
the  whole  constitution,  and  convert  day  and  nig 
restless  misery. 

In  St  James'  day,  as  now,  it  would  appe 
there  were  idle  mon  and  idlo  women,  who  wont 
from  house  to  house,  dropping  slander  as  the 
and  yet  you  could  not  take  up  that  slander  and 
the  falsehood  there.  You  could  not  ovapon 
truth  in  the  slow  process  of  the  crucible,  ai: 
show  the  residuum  of  falsehood  glittering  and 
You  could  not  fasten  upon  any  word  or  scntei 
say  that  it  was  calumny ;  for,  in  order  to  co 
slander,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  word  spoker 
be  false  —  half  truths  are  often  more  oak 
than  whole  falsehoods.  It  is  not  even  necessi 
a  word  should  be  distinctly  uttered ;  a  drop] 
an  arched  eyebrow,  a  shrugged  shoulder,  a  Rij» 
look,  an  incredulous  exprespion  of  countenan* 
even  an  emj)hatic  silence,  may  do  the  work :  an 
the  liglit  and  trifling  thing  which  lias  done  t 
chief  has  fluttered  off,  the  venom  is  left  bcl 
«vork  and  rankle,  to  inflame  hearts,  to  fever  hu; 
istcnco,  and  to  poison  human  society  at  the  f 
springs  of  life.  Very  emphatically  was  it  said 
whose  whole  being  had  smarted  under  such  af 
"Adder's  poison  is  under  their  lips." 

The  second  license  given  to  the  tongue  is  in  1 
of  persecution:  "Therewith  curse  we  men  wh 
made  after  the  similitude  of  God.-'  "We!'' 
who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  —  curse  our  br 
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CHirietianB  poreecutod    riiHstmnR.     Thus  even   in  St. 

llRtneH'  Age  tlint  spirit  liml  begun,  tiio  monBtroita  fuct 

k  of  Christian  persecution;    from   (hat  day  it  hiui  con- 

I  tinned,  through  long  cenlurloH,  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  iTlio  Church   of  Christ  neemncd  the  oHice  of  denui)< 

eiation,  and  except  in  Ihe   first  council,  whotio  olijcct 

was  not  to  strain,  but  to  relax   the   bondu  of  hrothcr- 

I  Iwod,  not  a  council  .bas  met  for  otglitocn  conhirica 

which  has   not  guarded  each  profession  of  bebef  by 

tbo   too   customary   formula,    "  If  any  man   maintain 

otborwise  than  this,  let  him  bo  accursed." 

Myriad,  conntleys  curses  have  echoed  through  thoin 
long  iigos;  the  Church  hna  forgotten  her  Maaler'it 
■Bpirit,  and  cullud  down  fire  from  lioavcii.  A  f(<arfnl 
h  'thought  to  consider  tlii«  nc  tho  spectacle  on  which  tlm 
l^^e  of  Ood  )uut  rosted.  IIo  looks  down  upuii  Uio 
I'OTeatures  Uo  has  made,  and  hoars  ovorywhero  tlio  Un- 
I  I'gnago  of  religions  inipr«ciUioiu ;  and,  after  all,  whti  in 
I  "proved  right  by  cursea? 

Tho  Charcb   of  Homo   hurls  her  thunders  aguiost 

j  Protestants    of   ovory    denomiimtion ;    tho    Calviniat 

l^lcarcely  roengnizcH  the  Anuiniitn  na  a  Christian;  bo 

Twlio  considers  himself  an  (ho  truo  Anglicnn  cxclmica 

[•from  (ho  Clmrch  of  Christ  all  but  Oio  ndheront*  of  ItU 

own  orthodoxy ;  cvory  minister  and  congregation  hiu 

it«  small  circle,  Iwyond   which  all  are  heretics;  my, 

even  among  that  sect  which  it*  moat  Ux  as  to  tho  dog- 

IpBiatio  forma  of  Imth,  wo  find  tlio  Unitarian  of  tfao  old 

ihool  denouncing  the  spirttnolism  of  tho  now  utl 

liing  school 

This  is  the  etato  of  things  to  which  wo  are  arrivet). 

jBifrten*  of  Charity  refu-tL-  to  permit  no  act  of  charity 

)  be  done  by  a  Samaritaa;  ministers  of  the  Qoepol 
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ffing  the  thimderboltB  of  the  Lord ;  ignorant 
OKtch  and  exaggerate  the  spirit;  boys,  gii 
women,  shudder  as  one  goes  by,  perhaps  mo 
than  themselves,  who  adores  the  same  God,  > 
in  the  same  Bedeemer,  struggles  in  the  same  lif 
—  and  all  this  because  they  have  been  taught 
upon  him  as  an  enemy  of  Qod. 

There  is  a  class  of  rehgious  persons  againt 
this  vehemence  has  been  especially  directed. 
who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  can  help 
ing  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changoi 
haps  a  disruption  of  the  Church  of  England. 
tionably  there  has  been  a  large  secession  to  the 
of  Rome. 

Now,  what  has  been  tlie  position  of  those 
about  to  take  this  step?     They  liave  been 
with  dishonest  reception  of  the  wages  of  the 
a  watch  has  boen  set  over  them;   not  a  wc 
uttered  in  private  or  in  public,  but  was  give 
world  by  some  religious  busybody ;  there  wti 
visit  which  they  paid,  not  a  foolish  dress  whi 
adopted,  but  became  the  »?ubject  of  bitter  scni 
malevolent  gossip.     For  years  the  religious  p 
denounced  them  with  a  vehemence  as  viruh 
happily,  more  impotent  tlian  that  of  the  Inq 
There  has  been  an  anguish  and  an  inward  t: 
little  suspected,  endured  by  men  wlio  ielt  tlit 
outcasts  in  their  own  society,  and  naturally  loc 
a  home  elsewhere. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  days  of 
lion  are  gone  by;  but  j>?rsecution  is  that  wliic 
penalties  upon  viewfi  held,  instuad  of  iii»nii  Ufv. 
|)ersocution  otdy  lire  uiid  suord?     l>ut  siippnr 
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of  HQsitiTe  fueling  eAyn,  The  nword  ia  Iqss  ah&rp  to 
me  than  the  elaodcr:  lire  iti  IcM  intalmrable  tlion  tha 
TefuHal  of  nympathy  I 

Nuw,  let  lis  bring  thia  home:  you  rejoice  that  tho 

&got  and  the  stake  are  givou  ap;  you  never  ■pano- 

CUted  —  you  leave  that  lo  tlio  wiukoJ  Church  of  Bomc. 

Ys8,  you  uover  burned  a  buioau   boiii^  iilivc;   ycu 

Dover  clapped  your  hiinds  as  tlio  deatli-^hriuk  pro* 

olalmed  tliat  the  liuD'a  fitag  had  guao  lioum  into  Uio 

t  vitul  part  of   iho  victim's  fraiuo;   but  did  yuu 

'  Dover  rob   him  of   his   fnoudsV   gravely   kliake  your 

hoad,  and  omcukrly   iiisiauate   tliat  lie   was  leuduig 

•ouk  to.  hell?  oliill  tho  aiTsctious  of  liis  family?  tako 

,  from  him  his  good  uame  ?    Did  you  ODver,  with  delight, 

s  Ilia  Church  placarded  a^tthc  Mau  of  8iD,and  liuartho 

\  platform  duuuuciatioiu  which  braoded  it  wttli  tlie  »pir- 

\  itoal  abominatitniii  of  the  Apocalypse?    Did  you  uover 

it  find  a  malicioui  pleodure  in  repeuUug  all  the  uiiferaUo 

LgDwip  with  which  rdigious  iilaader  fiuitened  upon  bid 

I  daily  acts,  hia  woris,  and  oven  his  nncommuuicated 

1^  Uioughta!     Did  you  never  forget  that,  for  a  man  to 

"  work  out  hU  own  aalvatiou  with  fear  oud  trembling," 

,  u  a  luuttur  difficult  enough  to  be  Uid  upon  a  humaa 

iipiril,  niUiout  intruding  icitti  tlu>  most  aacred  dupiirt- 

moat  of  iiDothur'A  Itfo,  —  that,  mimely,  which  Um  b»> 

.  twovu  hiro^i-If  luid  Oi<d  7     Did  you  never  say  ihiU  "  it 

wiw  U)  he  wished  hu  should  go  tu  Bomo,"  outil  at  Iwl 

I  liEB  btictuno  iui<ilurubht,-~uutil  ho  wait  thrown  mure 

I  «od  more  ui  upon  hiniKcIf;   found  liiuutolf,  tik«  but 

"kBodeomoi',  In  Uii«  world  alono,  but  nnablu,  lik«  hi* 

r^todeemor,  uUuily  to  nipoao  upuu  tlui  tJiought  tliat  lii* 

f  Totber  ww  with  hint;  tliQH  *v  *U>tu,  doliont  spirit  took 

I  {KMBaeaioQ  of  hiu  houI,  and  llu're  bur^t  from  hit  li|M,  of 
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heart,  tlio  wish  for  reel, —  rest  at  any  cost,  peac 
where,  —  if,  even,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
of  Uie  Church  of  Itotno  I 

n.  The  guilt  of  this  liccnso. 

1.  Tho  first  evil  conBequonco  ia  tlio  harm  that 
docs  himself:  "  So  is  the  tongue  among  the  mo 
that  it  deflloB  the  whole  body."  It  is  not  vorj-  o 
io  what  %vay  a  man  does  himself  liann  by  cnlum 
will  take  the  simplost  form  in  which  tliis  inj 
done :  it  oftbctn  a  diaaipaliou  of  spiritual  e: 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  tho  steam  of  inaci 
may  find  an  outlet  for  its  force :  it  may  work;  f 
ao,  it  works  silotitly ;  or,  it  may  escape,  and  that 
plucc  loudly,  ill  nir  and  noise.  There  arc  two  w 
which  tho  spiritual  energy  of  a  man's  soul  may  fi 
vent:  it  may  express  itself  in  action  silently, 
worda  noisily ;  but  just  bo  much  of  force  as  is  tJ 
into  tho  one  mode  of  expression  ia  taken  fro: 
oiket. 

Few  men  suspect  how  much  mere  talk  fritters 
spiritual  energy,  —  that  which  should  bo  ape 
action  spends  itself  in  words.  The  fluent  boas 
not  the  man  who  is  steadiest  before  Uie  enemy ; 
well  said  to  him  that  his  courage  is  bettor  kept 
is  wanted.  Loud  utterances  of  virtuous  indigi 
ngaiust  evil  from  tho  platform,  or  in  tlio  drawing-: 
do  not  characterize  the  spiritual  giant:  so  much  ; 
nation  as  is  oxpruR^ed  Iuls  found  vent,  is  wiistxtd 
talcen  away  from  the  work  of  coping  with  evil,- 
man  has  so  much  less  left.  And  hence  he 
restrains  that  love  of  talk  lays  up  a  fund  of  spi: 
Btr«ugth. 
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^P  With  .Rrga  significance,  SL  Jamoa  doclarea,  "  If  any 
man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man, 
ablu  aUo  to  bridle  the  wholo  budy."  lie  ih  entire, 
poxrurful,  becatiito  lio  lias  not  Bpont  his  utrungth.     In 

t  those  days  uf  loud  profeesiun,  and  bitter,  fluent  con- 
demnation, it  is  well  fur  ns  to  Icam  tlii;  divine  force  of 
silenco.  Remember  Christ  in  tlio  Judgiiiont-hall,  tfce 
very  Symbol  and  Incarnation  of  spiritufvl  strength; 
and  yet,  when  revihngs  were  loud  around  Him,  mid 
charged  multiplied,  "  lie  held  Ills  peace." 

12.  The  next  feature  in  tlie  guilt  of  calumny  ia  its 
uncontrollable  chamctL-r :  "  llie  tongue  can  no  mao 
fame."  Yon  cannot  arrest  a  calrnnuions  tongue,  yoa 
cannot  arrest  the  calumny  itself;  you  may  refute  a 
slanderer,  you  may  trace  homo  a  flander  lo  }t»  source, 
jou  may  cupo-se  the  author  of  it,  you  may  by  that 
Luposnro  give  a  lesson  ho  severe  as  to  make  the  ropo- 
[tition  of  the  olTcnoe  appear  impossible;  hut  the  fatal 
I  h»bit  is  incorrigihlu ;  to>n)orrow  tlie  looguo  is  at  work 
^n. 

Noitlier  can  yon  stop  the  consoc^uoncos  oi  a  alan- 

I  Aer;  yon  may  publicly  prove  its  fidaohood,  you  may 

lift  every  atom,  explain,  and  annihilate  it,  and  yot, 

years  after  you  had  thought  that  all  had  been  disposed 

of  forever,  iLo  mention  of  a  namo  wakua  up  aseocio- 

I  tiona  in  tlio  mind  of  some  ouu  who  laiard  tlio  calumny, 

L  tint  never  heard  or  nuvor  attended  to  the  refutatioti, 

V  or  who  has  only  a  vague  and  confused  recollection  of 

ttilo  whole,  and  ho  asks  tlio  question,  doubtfully,  "  Bat 

Ewore  there  not  some  suspicious  circumstances  con* 

MJted  witli  him?"    It  is  like  the  Greek  flro  usod  in 

letOQt    warfare,   which    burnt   unqucnchcd   boueatb 

9  wat«r :  or  like  the  weeds,  whicli,  when  yoQ  hAV« 
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extirpated  thom  in  one  placu,  ara  Bproatiog  ft 
oroiifily  in  anothor  spot,  nt  tbe  (listance  of  roH 
dred  yardti;  or,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  St 
himself,  it  ifl  like  the  wheel  which  catches  fi 
goes,  and  bums  with  a  fiercer  conilagration  as 
Bpeed  increaaoR ;  "  it  sets  on  firo  flie  wliole  c( 
nature "  (hterally,  the  wheel  of  nature).  Y 
lame  the  wild  beagt,  the  conflagration  of  the  A 
forest  will  cohbc  whou  all  the  timber  and  the 
derwood  is  consumed ;  but  yon  cannot  arrest  tl 
resa  of  that  crnel  word  which  yon  uttered  ca 
yestt-rday  or  this  moniing,  —  which  you  wil 
perhaps,  before  you  have  passed  from  this  chu 
hundred  yards;  that  will  go  on  slaying,  po 
burning,  beyond  your  own  control,  now  and  fo 

3.  The  third  element  of  guilt  liea  in  the  un 
uees  of  calumny.  "  My  brethren,  these  thingi 
not  so  to  bo  J  "  onght  7io<  — that  is,  they  are  un 
That  this  is  St.  James'  meaning  is  evident  fi 
uecond  illuatratiou  wliicli  follows:  "Doth  a  t 
send  forth  at  the  «ame  pldce  sweet  ivater  nnd  t 
"  Can  tlie  fig-tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olJve-berri' 
vine  figs?" 

There  is  apparently  in  these  metiphors  litl 
(iflbrtts  an  arguinont  against  slander  ;  the  motive 
they  euggOst  would  appear  to  many  far-fftchod, 
small  cogency;  but  to  one  who  looks  on  this  w 
u  vast  whole,  and  who  has  recognized  the  mo 
as  only  a  part  of  tlio  great  law  of  the  univen 
nioniously  blending  witli  the  whole,  illustratioi 
as  these  are  the  inost  powerful  of  all  argumentE 
truest  defim'tion  *)f  evil  is  that  which  represea 
Bomethtng  contrary  to  nature;  evil  la  evil  bcc 
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ia  tumatuml;  a  Tine  which  shouM  hoar  olive-berries, 

an  eyo  to  which  hluu  seems  yellow,  \vu»\i\  ho  disciised; 

an  unuiitiira]  niother,  nn  iinnalnnil  son,  an  imniihiml 

act,  arc  Ihc  strungost  tomis   of  condcmnatinn.     It  fa 

thi»  view  which  Chriafiauitj- j;ivoa  of  mciral  evil;  Mte 

[  .toacliing  of  Christ  was  the  rcciiH  of  man  to  natnre, 

I  Bot  an   infusion    of  aonicthlng   now   into    humanitj'. 

I  tlhriflt  came  to  call  out  all  the  principles  and  poworfl 

1  qf  hnnian  natnre,  to  restore  the  natural  eqnilihriiiin  of 

i  i^l  our  faculties;  not  to  call  ua  back  to  onr  own  tndl- 

rtidiia!  acllixli  natnre,  hnt  to  hnman  nature  as  it  la  in 

I  G<>.r»  ideal,  —  the  perfect  typo  which  is  to  he  rcaliKcrt 

Chriatianity  i;t  tho  regenomtinn  of  onr  whole 

f  aatiiro,  not  iho  defltmcMon  of  one  nto;n  of  it. 

Now,  the  nnlMfo  of  man  is  to  adore  Ood,  and  to 

r^ve  what  is  Oodlikti  in  man.    The  ofHeu  of  tho  tongnd 

*i  to  hlesn,    Slindor  in  guilty,  becaime  it  contradicts 

:  yet,  even  in  itlandcr  ifwislf,  per\-cr»iou  as  it  in,  tlifl 

fiitorost  of  man  In  man  is  still  dletiiigniohahle.    What 

J  Is  it  but  porvurto<]  interest  which  makes  the  nctn,  and 

I 'tronlt,  and   thoughfM,  of  hia  hretliren,   even  in   their 

reil,  n  matter  of  «neh  stmiipo  dwh'ght?    Rememhor, 

Ffiiercforo,  thia  contradicts  your  nature  and  yonr  do»- 

Ltiny;  to  upcak  ill  of  utlicra  makes  ynn  a  monster  in 

Bod's  world ;  got  the  habit  of  slander,  and  then  then) 

I  not  a  stream  which  Imblilos  fresh  from  tho  heart  of 

ituru,   thcna  is  uot  a  tree  that  silently  brings  forth 

gonial  fmit  in  its  appointed  goason,  which  dnw 

tAot  rebuke  auJ  proclaim  you  a  monstroos  anomaly  in 

[tUtxTB  world. 

4.  Tito  fonrtb  point  of  gnllt  ia  Uie  diabolical  chflr- 
^Icr  of  slander;  tJio  tongue  "is  set  on  fire  of  hoU." 
Now,  this  IN  no  more  strong  express* on  —  no  mere  in- 
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vituperation;  it  contains  deep  ami  an 

}Rtle  means  literally  what  ho  says  —  sla 
jucui.     Tlio  first  illustration   wo  give   of 
I         lined   in   tLo   very  moaning   of  the  word 
'il,"  in  the  original,  uieani^  traducor,  or  fiai 
irat   introduction    of  a   demon   spirit   ia 
icted   with  a   slanderous  insinuation  ttgJiir 
ty,  implying  that  Ilis  command  had  been 
'/  of  His  creature :  "  for  God  doth  know 
^y  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  o 
I  s  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.' 

vhe  magni6cent  imagery  of  the  book  of  Jt 
awiiser  is  introduced  wilb  a  demoniacal  and  nial 
Bnear,  attribntiug  the  excellence  of  a  good  ir 
interested  motives :  "  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  nar 
There  is  another  mode  in  which  the  fearful  act 
of  St.  James'  charge  may  be  demonstrated.  Tl 
one  state  only  from  which  there  is  said  to  bo 
covery, —  tliere  ia  bat  one  sin  that  ia  called  \ 
donable.  The  Pharisees  behold  the  works  of  . 
They  could  not  deny  that  they  were  good  works 
could  not  deny  that  they  wore  miracles  of  benefic 
bot,  ratlier  than  acknowledge  that  they  were  doni 
good  man,  through  the  cooperation  of  a  Divine  i 
they  preferred  to  account  for  them  by  the  wildes 
most  inpredible  hypothesis ;  they  siiid  they  were 
by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  d 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  our  Redeemer  said, 
Bolemn  moaning,  "For  every  idle  word  that  men 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  in  the  day  of 
ment"    It  was  then  that  He  said,  for  a  word  pp 
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the  Holy  Ghost  tlior*  in  no  forgivcucaa  in  thin 
wotM,  or  in  llio  wi>rlil  to  como. 

Our  own  hearts  rospond  to  the  tnith  of  ihiE,  To 
call  evil  guo<],  nnd  good  eril,  —  to  see  Um  DivinoBt 
good,  ond  c»11  it  )9)iUmic  evil,  —  below  thia  lowuint  deep 
there  is  710I  i>  luwur  atill.  There  is  no  cure  fur  morti- 
libation  of  the  flush ;  tberu  is  110  rommly  for  oxsifico' 
tk)&  of  thtt  huiirt.  (>l  tlwt  miflcmhio  Rtate,  when  to 
Ike  jaundiced  oye  idl  good  tntiixfunns  iteelf  into  evil, 
i^ttd  the  vtity  iuBtnirnctiU  of  hvaltli  Income  the  poi«oa 
ofdisfttieel  lieware  ct'  every  approuch  of  tlii^!  Bo- 
Waru  of  that  spirit  wliicli  controversy  fortiira,  of  watoH* 
iog  oiUy  for  the  ovil  in  the  oliatuctcr  of  an  luitagontst ! 
— Bownro  of  that  habit  which  becomes  Qui  slanderor't 
of  oin^ilyiag  every  speck  of  evil  and  closing  the 
tu  goodooas,  till  nt  liuit  inoa  arrive  at  thu  statu 
which  f^norous,  iiniv«rMd  lovo  (which  is  heuvon) 
les  impuMihIe,  and  a  tni»picioiM,  nDivvmnl  hats 
IS  puKr>e*sioiii  of  Iho  heart, —  luid  thai  is  Iicll  I 
fnioro  is  oii«  pecnliar  nianifeHtatioii  of  this  spirit,  to 
llliioh  I  doMiro  ttpenially  tn  din^ot  your  attouUon. 

1'be  {n>lilicn  of  the   conunnnily  aru   gaidud  by  the 

ixditical  pre**.     The  rt^ligioiu  views  of  a  vust  narobor 

iin-  foriiiL'-d  Ity  t!i;it  portion  <•(  thu  press  whiih  t»  eullod 

rotigiouH ;  it  becomes,  tfauraforo,  a  mattar  of  deepest  in- 

,torMt  to  iu(]uirB  what  in  iho  fl|Mrit  of  that  "  .vhgioiM 

I  lua  not  asking  you  what  are  the  views  niaiu- 

led — whcUior  Evangelical,  Anglican,  or  Bomisli  — 

I  what  is  the  sjiirii  of  that  I'onntain  from  which  the 

igiouH  lite  of  HO  many  in  nonri«lied? 

'Let  any  tniin  cHct  hia  eye  over  the  page*  of  thit 

of  the  prcu,  —  it  matters  little  lo  which  pari/ 

nuwspuper  or  thu  journal  miiy  belong, —  he  will 
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)d  to  find  tfao  cliarocters  of  those  ho  has 

tincod,  whose  hearts  he  kaows,  rdcI  whose 

ind  lifu  are  above  Kutjpiviuii,  hulii  up  to  sco 

Thf  orgim  ui'  oiiu  party  is  ostahlitilied  i 

trgui  of  another,  and  it  is  the  recog&ized  ol 

to  point  out,  with  microscopic  care,  the  iia 

I  vhow  views  uro  to  he  shiinned;  and  in 

'lese  may  he  the  more  shrank  from,  the  cha 

we  who  hold  such  opinions  are  traduced  a: 

.    There  is  no  personality  too  mean,  there 

Doatioo  too  audacious  or  too  false,  for  the  re 

uood  of  those  daring  slanderers.    I  do  not  like 

tho  expression,  lest  it  should  appear  to  be  mere 

of  theatrical  vehemence ;  but  I  say  it  iu   all  e 

nesB,  adopting  the  inspired  language  of  the  Bib 

using  it  advisedly   and  with   accurate   meaiiin 

spirit  which  guides  the  "  religious  press  "  of  tlii^ 

try,  which  diotatea  those  pert^onalitios,  whieii  pr 

controvorsiiitists   from  seeing  what  is   good  in 

oppoucuts,  which  attributes  low  motives  to  ai 

for   excellent  lives,  and  teaches   men  whom   t 

pect,  and  shun,  rather  than  points  out  where  it 

Bible  to  udmiro  and  love,  —  is  a  spirit  "  set  on  f 

hell." 

Before  wo  conclude,  let  us  get  at  the  root  < 
matter.  "Man,"  nays  tho  Apostle  Jiinics,  "was 
in  the  image  of  God;"  to  sliindur  man  is  to  si 
God ;  to  love  whiit  is  gcoil  in  man  is  ti)  love  it  in 
LoVe  is  the  only  remedy  for  slander :  no  set  of 
or  restrictions  can  stup  it;  we  may  denounce,  b 
shall  denounce  in  vnin.  Tho  radical  euro  of  it  is 
ity,  —  "out  of  a  pnre  heart  and  laith  unfeignet 
feel  what  is  great  in  the  human  cliuractor;  to  r 
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niae  with  delight  all  high,  and  generotui,  and  beantifbl 
actions ;  to  find  a  joy  even  in  seeing  the  good  qnali- 
ties  of  your  bitterest  opponents,  and  to  adniiro  thoso 
qnalitios  even  in  those  witli  whom  yon  have  least  sym- 
pathy—  be  it  eitlier  the  Romanist  or  the  Unitarian  — 
this  is  the  only  spirit  which  can  heal  the  love  of  slan- 
der and  of  calumny.  If  w  >  xrould  bless  Ood,  we  must 
firA  learn  to  bless  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God. 


[PraMOmd  Mtj  S,  ISU.] 

THE    TICTOBT    OF    FAITfl. 

I  Jam  T.  4, 6.  —  "  For  whftlMBTCt-iibarnorOod  overoomtth  th« 
and  thU  la  tha  Tiotorj  that  averflometh  the  world,  evon  our  bill: 
tibe  tia,%  OTcroometli  thi  world,  but  he  that  belieTeth  that  Jeau 
lonof  QodI" 

Thebe  are  two  words  in  the  system  of  Christi 
which  have  received  a  meaning  so  new,  and  ac 
phatic,  aB  to  bo  in  a  way  peculiar  to  it,  and  tc 
tiDgiUBh  it  from  all  other  pystema  of  morality 
religion ;  —  theee  two  words  are  —  the  World, 
Faith.  Wo  find  it  written  in  Scripture  that  to 
the  friendship  of  the  world  is  to  bo  the  enemy  of  • 
whereupon  the  quet^ttou  arises  —  The  world,  —  di* 
God  make  the  world  ?  Did  He  not  place  us  ir 
world?  Are  we  not  to  love  what  God  has  m 
And  yet  meeting  this  distinctly  wo  liavo  the  ins] 
record,  "  Love  not  the  world." 

The  object  of  the  Statesman  is,  or  ought  to  h 
produce  as  much  worldly  prosperity  as  poawiblc  ; 
Christianity,  that  is,  Cliriat,  speaks  hftlo  of  this  wo 
oroBperity,  underrates  it,  —  nay,  speaks  of  it  at  t 
MS  infinitely  dangerous. 

The  legislator  prohibits  crime,  the  moraUst  ti 
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greatatm,  the  religioniBt  sin.  To  these  Christianity 
Baperadda  a  new  enemy  —  the  world  and  the  things  of 
the  world.  "  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

The  other  word  ased  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  Paith. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  read  hia  Bible 
aver  bo  negligently,  and  not  to  be  aware  that  the  word 
Faith,  or  the  grace  of  Faith,  forms  a  largo  element  in 
the  Chriatian  ayatem.  It  is  aaid  to  work  miracles, 
remove  mountains,  justify  the  aoni,  trample  upon  im. 
poasibilitiea.  Every  apostle,  In  hia  way,  aasigna  to 
ftith  a  primary  iroportanco.  Judo  tells  us  to  "  buil>l 
Op  ourselves  in  our  most  holy  faith."  John  tells  ni 
that  "  ho  that  believeth  that  Jeana  ia  the  Christ  in 
Ae  born  of  God;"  and  Paul  tells  ua  that,  not  by  merit 
ttftr  by  work*,  bnt  by  trust  or  reliance  only,  can  ha 
farmed  that  stale  of  soul  bv  which  man  U  rockone^ 
jnst  b«furo  Qod.  In  these  expressions,  the  npostloa 
only  develop  their  Master's  meanini^,  whon  He  neea 
nttih  words  as  theae:  "All  things  are  possibli)  to  liln 
tliat  bfliittvuth."  — "0,  thou  of  little  faith,  whorofort 
didst  thoM  doubt?" 

ThMO  two  words  are  brought  info  diametrical  oppo- 
■itton  in  the  tuxt,  so  that  it  bmnchM  into  a  two-foM 

lo  of  thought. 

I.  Tho  Christian's  enemj-,  tho  world. 

II.  Tho  victory  of  faith. 

In  endeavoring  to  undt^rsfiim!  first  what  ia  meant  by 
Ae  world,  we  shall  feel  (hat  the  mass  of  evil  which  Jl 

mprehonded  nndor  thia  expression  cannot  be  told 
ttnl  fB  any  one  xermon;  it  ia  an  expression  ased  in 
iTirlotu  ways, sometimes  moaning  one  thing,  soiiietuuii 
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another;  but  wo  will  endeavor  to  ex 

principleB ;  and  these  wo  \rill  divide  in 

first,   the    tyranny   of  the    present;  st 

<  (jranny  of  the  eeDsnal ;  and,  lastly,  the  e; 

I        ^. 

Tbe  tjmaty  of  the  present. 
riatf"  Bays  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  hath  redei 
(bis  preseot  evil  world;"  and,  again,  ' 
ii^raaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  wc 

<■  a  stress  be  laid  on  the  word  preaent. 

16  is  the  aUraotive  power  of  something  prt 
oution  to  something  to  come.  It  is  this  i 
■nay  of  the  present  that  constitntea  Demasa 

In  thia  respect,  worldliness  is  the  spirit  of  cb 
carried  on  into  manhood.  The  child  lives  in  tl 
ent  hoar — to-day  to  him  is  everything.  Tbe 
promised  at  a  distant  interval  is  do  holiday  at 
moat  be  either  now  or  never.  Natural  in  thi 
and  therefore  pardonable,  this  spirit,  when  car 
into  manhood,  is  coarse  —  is  worldliness.  Tfa 
distinct  illustration  given  us  of  this  is  the  c 
Esao.  Esau  came  from  the  hunting-Held  wo 
hungry;  tbe  only  means  of  procuring  the  to 
mess  of  his  brother's  pottage  was  the  sacrifice 
Other's  blessing,  which  in  those  ages  carried  w 
substantial  advantage;  but  that  birthright  co 
enjoyed  only  after  years  —  the  pottage  was  ; 
near,  and  certain ;  therefore  he  sacrificed  a  futu 
higher  blessing,  for  a  present  and  lower  pleasure 
thia  reason  Esau  is  the  Bible  type  of  worldline 
is  called  iu  Scripture  a  profane,  that  is,  not  a  dis 
vicious,  but  a  seoolar  or  worldly  person  —  an 


grona  child  ^  impetuous,  iocoasistent,  not  witboat 
gleaias  of  geiieroiiity  and  kindlinesa,  but  over  ftccu&- 
totncd  to  inuaediiUe  gratificAtioD. 

1q  tUis  woddliucsH,  moreover,  is  to  be  remarked  tlie 
gamester's  det^pera^  play.  Tbero  is  a  gomLiliug  spirit 
in  human  nature.  Esau  distinctly  expresses  tbis:  "  Be- 
,  hold  I  am  at  the  point  to  die,  and  wliat  shall  ray  birth- 
ri^slit  profit  me  'i "  Ho  might  never  Uve  to  enjoy  liii 
birUiriglit ;  but  tlie  pottage  was  boibre  liim, —  present, 
,  Ocrtain,  t&ere. 

Now,  observe   the    utter    poworlossness  of  mere 

,  preaching  to  cope  with  this  tyrannical  power  of  the 

present.     Forty  tliousaiid  pulpit*  thrunghout  tlie  IdihI 

this  day  will  declaim  against  tlie  vanity  of  richer,  the 

,  (ttncortainty  of  life,  the  fin  of  worldlineus  —  agiiinst  the 

giunbling  spirit  of  human  nature  ;  I  ask  wlint  imprt»- 

tioH    will    be    produced     by    those    forty    Uiousand 

,  baranguua  ?    In  every  congregation  it  is  rednciblu  to 

ft  certuinty  tliat,  before  a  year  has  passed,  some  will  be 

oiimherod  witli  tlio  duad.     Every  man  knows  this,  but 

Jio  thinka  thu  cluuices  aro  Umt  it  will  not  be  himself; 

'   ho  foels  it  u  solemn  thing  fur  humanity  generally  — 

but  for  hinuaulf  there  is  more  than  a  chauoe.     Upon 

this  cliunco  ho  plays  away  life. 

It  is  so  with  the  child:  you  toll  him  of  the  conse* 
uuDCus  of  tu-dny's  idleness  —  but  thu  sun  is  shiniug 
rrightly,  and  ho  cutniot  sacrifice  to-day's  pleasure, 
Ulthougli  hu  knows  the  disgrace  it  will  bring  to-mon 
tie  it  is  witli  the  intemperate  man;  be  says, 
,f  SufBcient  nntu  the  day  is  tlio  evil,  uDd  the  good 
Iboroofi  let  mo  have  my  portion  uow." 

So  tliat  ono  groat  socrut  of  tho  world's  victory  Heg 
il  the  mighty  power  of  saying  "  itTow." 
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2.  Tlio  tyr»nny  of  thu  sqiihua). 

1  call  it  tyranny,  Wciuiho  tbo  ovidoucee  of  ffio 
arc  all  puweiful,  iu  upite  of  tlis  prutefltations 
resson.  In  vain  you  try  to  poreunde  the  child  1 
Is  EDnving,  and  not  the  trees  whicjji  asem  to  S 
the  carringe;  in  vaiji  wo  remind  ourselves  th 
appareatly  ooiid  enrth  on  which  we  stand,  and 
teema  so  immoTable,  ia  in  reality  flying  thron; 
rsj^oiM  of  npKce  witii  an  inconceivable  rapidi 
vain  pliilosDpliers  wcmld  persuade  na  that  the 
which  the  eye  behoIdB  resides  not  in  the  objeot 
but  in  our  own  percoptinn;  —  we  are  victims 
apparent,  and  the  verdict  of  the  Benses  is,  taken  i 
of  the  verdict  of  the  reason.  Precisely  so  ia  i 
the  enjoyments  of  the  world.  The  man  who  dii 
terdsy,  and  whom  the  world  called  a  successful 
for  what  did  he  live?  Ho  lived  for  this  worli 
gained  this  world.  House?',  lands,  name,  posil 
society— all  that  earth' could  give  of  enjoyment 
had;  he  was  the  nnn  of  whom  tho  Bcdecmcr  sa 
bia  thoughts  wore  occupied  in  planning  how  1 
down  bis  bams  and  build  greater.  Wo  hoar  me 
plMn  of  the  sordid  lovo  of  gold;  but  gold  is  raf 
medium  of  exchange  for  other  things.  Gold  i 
titles,  name,  comfort  —  all  Umt  the  world  can 
If  the  world  bo  all,  it  is  unse  to  live  for  gold. 
may  be  some  little  difference  in  tho  degree  of  dc 
tioB  in  different  ibrms  of  worldlinesa ;  it  is  pi 
that  the  ainbitioaa  man  who  lives  for  power  is 
whet  hi^ar  than  ha  who  merely  lives  for  api 
and  he  again  may  be  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
•Mk^r  after  gold ;  but,  after  all,  looking  closely 
',  yoD  will  flod  that)  in.  respect  of  the  obje 


their  idolatry,  they  agree  in  this,  that  all  belong  to  tho 
present  Therefore  8aj-9  the  Apostle,  all  that  ib  in  tho 
world,  "  the  lust  of  tho  flesh,  the  last  of  tho  oya,  itnd 
the  pride  of  lifo,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  tho  world," 
and  are  only  various  forma  of  one  grettt  tyranny.  And 
then,  when  such  a  man  is  at  tho  brink  of  death,  the 
words  said  to  the  luau  in  oar  Lord'a  purublo  must  be 
1  to  him :  "  Thou  fool,  the  houses  thou  Imst  hnitt, 
fhe  enjoyments  thou  host  prepared,  and  all  tboHu 
filings  which  have  formed  thy  life  for  yoara  —  whon 
Ay  soul  is  token  from  them,  what  shall  they  profit 
Ikee?" 

S.  The  spirit  of  society. 

Tho  Worht  has  varions  meanings  in  Scriptnre:  it 
doOB  nut  ivlwuys  mcun  thu  VietibUi,  as  oppOBcd  to  tho 
Xnvisiblo ;  nor  tho  I'rcsont,  aM  opposed  to  tho  Future ; 
{ftsomutimoB  standri  fur  tho  seculiir  spirit  of  ttio  day-~ 
1m  Vuico  of  isucioty. 

Onr  Saviour  siiys,  "  If  ye  were  of  tho  world,  tho 
world  would  lovo  his  own."  Tho  aiK)stlo  says :  "  Bo 
aet  cunformod  to  this  world ; "  and  to  tho  Oontiloa  he 
Writue,  "III  times  past  yo  walked  according  to  tho 
'oourao  of  this  world,  the  spirit  which  now  worketh 
In  tlte  childruii  of  disobodienoe."  In  those  voiveB  a 
ifone,  u  tompur,  a  spirit,  is  spoken  of.  Thore  are  two 
flHUgn,  —  tho  Church  nnd  tho  World, —  two  spirits 
wrvading  dilForout  bodies  of  men,  brought  boforo 
)i  iu  thi3iio  vurses:  those  called  the  Spirit-luim,  ami 
Ikoee  called  Iho  World,  which  ia  to  be  overcotno  by 

B  8pirit-born,  OS  in  tho  text:  "  Whatsoovtr  is  bom 
of  Ood  ovorcomcth  tho  world."  Lot  a*  iinder«Iand 
what  is  meant  by  tho  Church  of  Qod.  ^V1)«d  wo 
tpoak  of  the  Church  wo  gonomliy  tama  o  society  Iq 
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M  men  in  their  progress  God-wards ;  bnt  the 
of  God  is  by  no  means  coextensive  in  any  aj 
that  organized  institution  which  we  call  the 
Sometimes  it  is  nearly  coextensive ;  that  is,  n< 
on  earth  who  are  bom  of  God  are  found  wi 
pde,  nearly  all  who  are  born  of  the  world  are  « 
one  to  it ;  bnt  sometimes  the  bom  of  God  ha 
found  distinct  from  the  Institution  called  the  i 
opposed  to  it  —  persecuted  by  it.  The  Institi 
the  Church  is  a  blessed  ordinance  of  God,  oi 
on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
Church  and  of  extending  its  limits,  but  still  c^ 
ordinate  to  it. 

The  Etemal  Church  is  ^'  the  general  asseni 
church  of  the  first-bom  which  are  written  in  Ik 
the  selected  spirits  of  the  Most  Ili^li,  who  iir 
gling  with  the  evil  of  their  day ;  —  sometimes  ah 
Elijah,  and  like  him  longing  that  their  work  w« 
sometimes  conscious  of  their  union  with  cael 
God  is  forever  raising  up  a  succession  of  thes« 
brave,  His  true,  His  good.  Apostolical  succes 
taught  sometimes,  means  simply  this,  —  a  sue 
of  miraculous  powers  flowing  in  a  certain  lin 
true  apostolic  succession  is,  not  a  succession  in  v 
tary  line,  or  line  marked  by  visible  signs  whi 
can  always  identify,  but  a  succession  emphatieall 
ual.  The  Jews  looked  for  a  hereditary  saei 
they  thought  that,  because  they  were  Abraham 
the  spiritual  succession  was  preserved  ;  the  Re 
told  them  that  "  God  was  able  of  those  stones 
up  children  unto  Abraham."  Therefore  this  ij: 
spiritual  succession  —  in  the  hands  of  God  aloi 
they  are  here  called  the  God-bora,  coming  ii 
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!  TariouBly  qoaliflcd :  scmetimcs  tiaptiwd  witli 
B  ipirit  which  makes  tht-m,  like  JnmoB  nixl  John,  tho 
Bof  ThuDdor;"  flometiniPa  wiili  a  milder  dpirii, 
BarDiibi»,  whiuh  mnkos  tlicm  "^oim  of  Cotmola- 
'  «oinetiii)08  li&ving  their  souls  indumtod  into  an 
nntine  h:irdnesB,  which  makes  (horn  living  etunoi, 
»<rocks  like  I'eter,  ngNiDRt  which  (ho  hlllnw!)  of  this 
J  daah  theiDselvca  id  vain,  and  against  which  the 
a  of  bell  »hall  net  prevail.  But,  whether  as  npos. 
I,  or  vii^itora  of  tho  poor,  or  parenta  of  a  family, 
I  to  do  a  work  ou  earth,  to  speak  a  word,  to  dia- 
tiiiaiiioii  whicli  tiioy  thctD8«lrei  porhnp«  do 
know  tin  it  it  aocomplJah«d,  —  thuso  are  thu 
of  Ood,  tlifl  children  of  the  Mont  Ili^t, 
I  noble  ftrmy  of  tho  Hpirit-bnm !  OjipoHtM)  to  thU 
kOdii  the  mighty  coufedi-racy  <»l]ed  thfi  worM.  Bill 
hewaro  of  fixini^on  individnal  men,  m  order  to  xtipns* 
tize  them  B8  the  world,  Yoii  may  not  dniw  a  Hno 
and  uny,  '■  Wo  aro  the  Bona  of  God,  yc  are  Hio 
world."  The  wi.Hd  i#  imt  wo  mach  indiridnnl  as  it  ]» 
a  pcrUin  Bjiirit ;  the  courr"0  of  this  world  l»  "  the  spirit 
which  iirtw  worketh  in  tho  chiWren  of  disohodionco." 
Tho  world  and  the  Church  are  annexed  ai*  inseparably 
a«  the  element*  which  compose  Ihe  atmosphere.  Take 
toe  umalleflt  portion  of  it  that  yoii  will,  in  n  cubic  inch 
the  Bam«  proportionn  aro  found  nx  in  n  temple.  In  UiA 
ark  tbcro  was  a  Hum ;  in  the  small  baud  of  the  twelva 
apoatW  there  was  a  Jnda«. 

Tlie  spirit  of  tho  worM  in  forever  altering  —  impal- 
pable ;  forever  eluding,  in  fresh  forms,  your  atlemptii 
to  seine  it.  In  the  days  nf  Koah,  the  spirit  of  the 
world  was  viofenr^.  In  Elijah'a  day,  it  wai  ido/aity. 
In  tlte  day  of  Chrlat,  it  was  power  coDceutratod  ud 
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ad  in  t)io  govemiiiQiit  of  Bomo.     En  o 
19  the  love  of  money.     It  enters  is 
ons  into   different  liosoms;   it   ia  foi 
,  fonn  in  contignous  towns,  in  the  fas 

.iBg  place,  aad  in  the  commercial  city:  I 

■  at  Athena,  and  another  in  Corinth,     TL 
sf  tliG  world  —  a  thing  in  my  heart  and 

'  Btrugglod  agriinHt,  not  eo  nnicti  in  the 
I,  as  in  the  silent  battle  to   be  done  wit 

■odIb.    Pau  we  on  now  to  consider  — 

The  victory  of  &ith, 

Fftith  is  a  theological  expreBsion ;  we  are  ap 
get  that  it  has  any  other  than  a  theological 
yet  it  is  the  commoDest  principle  of  man's  di 
called  in  that  region  prudence,  enterprise,  c 
SDofa  name.  It  is  in  effect  the  principle  on 
atone  any  human  superiority  can  be  gained, 
in  religion  is  the  same  principle  as  fatth  in  ' 
matters,  differing  only  in  its  object :  it  risos  t 
flOocesBiTe  Btages.  Wlien,  in  reliance  upon  you 
ise,  your  child  gives  up  the  half-hour's  idlenesi 
day  for  the  holiday  of  to-morrow,  he  lives  by 
a  fiiture  supersedes  the  present  pleasure.  W 
abstains  from  over-indulgence  of  the  appetite, 
aoce  npou  your  word  that  the  result  will  bo  pf 
eiokneBS,  sacriGcing  the  present  pleasure  for  1 
future  puQiBbment,  he  acts  on  faith  :  I  do  not  at 
tiiis  is  a  high  exercise  of  faith ;  it  is  a  very  low 
but  it  U  faith. 

Once  more:  the  Bame  motive  of  action  va. 
carried  on  into  manhood.  In  our  own  tiniei 
tfligiona  prinoi^des  bare  been  exemplified  in  th 
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jugation  of  a  vice.  The  Imbit  of  intoxication  has 
been  broken  by  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  combina- 
tion, and  the  principle  of  bcUof.  Men  woro  taught  to 
feel  tliat  tliey  wore  not  Bolitary  Btriigglora  HgHtnet  the 
vice  ;  thoy  wore  enroUod  in  a  mighty  army,  identified 
iu  pniiciplos  and  int«ro8t8.  Hero  was  the  principle  of 
tho  Church  —  associatiou  fur  reciprocated  etrongth; 
they  were  thuH  taught  the  inevitable  rcaiilt  of  t1i9 
indalgonce  of  tho  vice.  The  miaeiouarics  of  t«inp» 
ranee  went  through  the  country  contnieting  tho 
irretchediiess,  and  tlie  degradation,  and  tho  filth  of 
:enaoB9,'  with  the  doinostio  comfort,  aud  t)io 
Itfa,  and  tho  regnlar  employmont,  of  tboae  who 
Trero  masters  of  themselves.  So  fiir  as  moii  believed 
this,  aud  gave  up  tho  tynuiny  of  tlie  present  for  tli« 
hope  for  tlio  future,  eo  far  thoy  lived  by  bitb. 
Brethren,  1  do  tuit  eiiy  that  this  wiia  a  high  triumph 
for  the  principle  uf  faith ;  it  was,  in  fact,  little  nioro 
titan  sclfishnoas;  it  was  a  high  future  bnlunced  agniiMt 
u  low  priiaent;  only  the  preference  of  a  future  and 
higher  physical  em'oymenL  to  u  mean  and  lower  one. 
Yet  atill  to  bo  ruled  by  this  influence  tninoB  n  inuu  in 
tbe  Acalo  of  being:  it  is  a  low  virtue,  prudence,  m 
iRu  of  soIflshnoKs;  yet  prudence  u  a  virtue.  Tho 
ehatit,  who  fureca»ti«,  saves,  denies  himself  syfiteto- 
ly,  through  yearn,  to  umasa  a  fortune,  n  out  a 
i1W7  lofty  being,  yet  ho  ia  higher,  ad  a  man,  than  Iu* 
is  sunk  in  mere  bodily  gratifications.  Yuu  would 
say  that  the  intemperate  man,  who  has  boeouM 
Itomperato  in  order,  merely,  to  gain  by  tliat  temperanoa 
lor  and  tiappineae,  is  a  great  man ;  but  you  would 
ij  ho  wuH  a  higher  and  a  better  man  than  he  who  it 
,«BBlaved  by  his  paesions,  or  tJuin  tlie  gambler  who  tBk> 
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{irovideDtl;  stakes  all  upon  &  momout'i  thro 
Worldly  motlier,  T^lio  piaQs  for  the  advaQceu 
family,  and  eacnfice»  solid  cnjayiimnU  lur  a 
alliuuco,  is  only  worldly  wise  (  jet  in  that  mar 
and  worldly  prudence  there  is  tliti  uxurcisQ  i 
control  which  riiiaes  her  aLove  tbo  more  gidi 
urc-huutcr  of  the  hour;  for  want  of  sulf-contr 
weakness  of  our  uatare  —  to  restriiiii,  to  wai' 
Irol  prosent  feeling  with  n  large  foresight,  i 
strength. 

Onoe  moro,  instead  of  a  faith  like  that  of  i 
■which  overleaps  a  few  hours,  or  that  of  the 
man,  which  overpaHses  yoars,  tliere  may  I). 
which  transcciids  tlm  wholo  span  of  Itlti,  one 
of  lookiiig  for  tompornl  unjoymoDts,  looks  for 
in  a  future  beyond  Iho  grave,  instead  of 
limited  to  time. 

This  ill  again  a  tilejK  Tiiu  child  has  sac 
day;  the  maa  has  sacrificed  a  little  more, 
has  now  reached  a  stage  wiiich  deserves  to  \ 
religious.  Not  that  this,  however,  is  very  gi 
does  but  prefer  a  happiness  hereafter  to  a  h 
QDJoyed  here,  an  eternal  well-being  instead  o 
poral  well-being.  It  is  but  prudence  on  a  gra: 
another  form  of  selfishness,  an  anticipation  ot 
rewards  instead  of  finite,  and  not  the  moi 
because  of  the  infinitude  of  the  gain ;  and  ye 
what  is  often  tauglit  as  religion  in  books  and  t 
W^  are  told  that  sin  is  wrong,  because  it  will 
miserabla  herealler.  Quilt  is  represented  as  t> 
aightedness  which  barters,  for  a  home  on  earth 
in  Heaven. 

In   the   text-bQok  of  ethics  studied  in  one 
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iivertiities,  virtue  i«  diifinvU  m  tliat  which  is  duos 
thg  comDiaud  of  God,  fur  tho  tiiika  uf  an  etumiil 
Rrard.  So,  then,  rcLigiou  iu  uuttiing  uiuro  thiui  il 
loulatioti  of  iufitiiUi  and  litiito  (|iiiuititit'8i  vice  is 
thing  more  liiaQ  u  grand  inipiudi-uco ;  Hud  bouvuu  14 
thing  more  tbttu  s«l&E)bi)oas  rewarded  with  etvroaJ 
lU-bcing  1 
Yet  thin,  you  will  ubserve,  in  a  neaeasnry  step  10  tho 
dttvolupmeot  uf  fuiUi.  Faith  U  Uie  ounvictiuu  tluit 
Qod  is  a  rewardur  of  thorn  who  diligently  seek  Uiin; 
aad  there  h  a  moment  la  hunuui  (fiugreiiii  when  the 
anticipated  rewards  and  putiiehnuiut«  must  he  of  a 
Uahomot»u  chamcter  —  tho  huppinciw  of  tlie  oeiuies. 
It  was  thuB  th>U  tlic  Juvrs  were  di«ci)>liucd;  out  of  m 
coarso,  rude,  itifiintiuu  btutu,  lUfy  were  educated,  hy 
rewaidh  ami  puai^hnieuts,  to  ahsUtiu  from  preaent 
inful  gratilicatiuii.  At  tirst,  the  promiso  of  the  lifu 
liioh  now  is ;  alWwards,  Uio  prumiee  of  that  wiueh  is 
Dome.  But,  awa  then,  ibe  rewards  and  punikb- 
mts  of  a  future  state  were  Hpukuu  uf,  by  iu«piniliuu 
',  M  uf  un  Hrbilrur/  uliarftclur;  aud  numts  uf  thu 
t  of  tlio  ]i<rat>lit^,  iu  looking  to  thu  rvcouipou^o  of 
Ward,  scviuud  to  have  auticipnted,  coanclj*)  rcuom- 
iHv  ill  oxchiiugi^  fur  duties  pcrfuruuid. 
h  Tho  huit  step  i^  thitt  which  aluiie  d«aerv«B  to  Iw 
Altid  Chrivtiiiti  Fititli.  "  Who  is  lie  that  ovvrcoiiieth, 
tbetluit  bulioveth  that  Josus  is  the  Christ?"  Ths 
ifferutico  botwoou  tiic  fiiith  uf  tim  t'hristtaa  and  that 
of  the  man  uf  tlie  world,  or  Iha  tneru  ordinary  raliginik- 
ist,  is  not  a  diffiTenco  in  inuiilul  opomtiuu,  l>ut  io  th« 
object  of  Die  faith;  to  bolittvri  tint  Jesus  is  tlie  Cbriit 
it  Ute  peculiarity  ot  Chrisltun  fuitli. 

The  autieiiMtad  heaviia  of  tlie  Chrixlinn  didbni  frxun 
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tibe  untioipated  heaven  of  any  other  maiii  not 
distinctness  with  which  its  imagery  is  perceiv 
in  the  kind  of  objects  which  are  hoped  foi 
apostle  has  told  ns  the  character  of  heaven, 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  c 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him/ ~ 
g^orions  words  are  sometimes  strangely  misinter 
as  if  the  apostle  merely  meant  rhetorically  tc 
the  oonception  of  the  heavenly  world,  as  of  son 
beyond  all  power  to  imagine  or  to  paint.    The  : 
meant  something  infinitely  deeper ;  the  heaven  c 
is  iiot  only  that  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen/'  bi 
which  eye  can  never  see ;  its  glories  arc  not  < 
kind  at  all  which  can  ever  stream  in  forms  of 
on  the  eye,  or  pour  in  melody  upon  the  enra 
ear, — not  such  joys  as  genius,  in  it^  most  gifted 
(here  called  "  the  heart  of  man  "),  can  invent  or 
ine ;  it  is  somctliing  which  these  sensuous  orgj 
ours   never   can   appreciate,  —  bliss   of  anothei 
altogether,  revealed  to  the  spirit  of  man  by  the 
of  God, — joys  such  as  spirit  alone  can  receive 
you  ask  what  these  are  ?     "  The  fruits  of  the 
are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
ness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."     That  is  he 
and  therefore  the  apostle  tolls  us  that  lie  alone 
"  belioveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  and  only  lie. 
that-.     What  is  it  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Chrii 
That  He  is  the  Anointed  One,  —  that  His  life  i 
anointed  life,  the  only  blessed   life,  the  bicssec 
divine  for  thirty  years?  —  Yes,  but  if  so,  tlie  bl 
life  still,  continued  throughout  all  eternity ;  unlosf 
believe  that,  you  do  not  beUeve  that  Jesus  is  ttie  C 
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Wbfit  18  the  bIcissolnesB  ilmt  you  expect? — to  haTO 
Um  joya  of  eartii,  n-ith  the  adtlitioii  of  the  eleneiit  of 
titvniity!  Men  thinJc  that  Iieaven  ia  to  bo  «  comi»en- 
taium  for  earthly  loss.  The  saints  are  earthly-w  retched 
liero,  thu  children  of  this  world  nro  enrthly-happy  ;  l>«t 
iJuU^  they  thiuk,  shall  be  nil  roversod,  —  Lazarus,  bo- 
yoiid  the  grave,  shall  have  the  purple,  and  tho  flns 
linen,  and  Uio  splendor,  nnd  the  hoiu>C!<,  and  the  Inndtt, 
which  Divea  had  on  earth  ;  Uie  one  had  them  for  time, 
the  other  shall  have  them  for  eternity.  Tliat  m  the 
heaven  tliat  men  expect, —  this  earth  sacriflcod  now,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  re-granted  forever. 

Nor  will  this  expectation  l)e  reversed,  except  by  a 
reversal  of  tho  nature.  None  can  anticipate  such  a 
lieaveu  as  God  has  revealed,  except  they  that  nro  bom 
of  the  ypirit ;  therefore,  to  believe  that  Jeaiia  is  tho 
Cbri«t,  a  man  mast  bo  born  of  God.  Ton  will  obeei  vo 
thnt  no  other  victory  ovcreomos  tho  world ;  for  this  ia 
wliat  S(-  John  means  by  saying,  "  Who  is  ho  that  ovor- 
cometh  thu  world,  but  he  that  bulievoth  that  Jesus  is 
the  ("hrist?"  For  then  it  comes  to  pass  that  n  man 
bti^iRH  to  feol  that  to  do  wrong  is  hell;  und  tlwt  to 
love  0»d,  to  be  like  God,  to  have  tho  mind  of  Clirist, 
is  thu  only  heaven.  Until  thia  victory  is  gnlned,  tiie 
world  rclaina  its  stronghold  ia  tho  heart. 

Do  yon  think  that  thu  temperate  man  has  overcome 

the  world,  who,  iniitcad  of  the  short-lived   nipturo  of 

iutoxicstion,  chooses  re^irular  employment,  henltli,pnd 

c  prosperity  7     Is  it  not  tho  world,  in  another  form, 

^ioh  baa  his  homngo?     Or,  do   yon   suppose   that 

k'KM3«ll«(l  religious  man  is  really  tlio  world's  con 
f  by  being  content  to  givo  np  seventy  yi^ars  of 
Bi  in  onlor  to  win  inimmorablo  agus  of  tlte 


B«  aptnem  of  eiy)y—«t  Bm  tw  a« 
«Mlh  ■  beU,  in  o*d»r  that  eartUy  fl«ij 
:laar«B  Siroverl 

p  tiw  tictory  of  faatk  proe««da  frcm  sf 
t:  th*  Sat  Tictoiy  »  wbc*  tter  preseat 
id  bj  Am  fohm^  the  last;,  wbea  tbv  Visit 
mi  ia  dnpiMd  in  coupmnnoii  af  tbn  Invi^ 
ti.  Than  mvA  ha*  l»8i  il»  pMrar  Sojev< 
Oat  ife  has  te  giv*  ke  kst  Atanially,  tie  | 
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thMtcfatd  yrh\Una«Mj;  Utj  19,  mo.} 

•tax    DIflPBN8ATI0N    OF    THE    SPIRIT. 

1  CimamuMn  xii.  4.  —  "  Now  then  uv  illTcrBllin*   ot   gitu,  but  Ibt 

AcCORBmo  to  !i  view  whfch  containfl  in  it  a  piv- 
fciin<i  truth,  the  agea  of  the  world  aro  divisible  iato 
threR  difipciisations,  [ireuidod  over  liy  tho  Father,  th« 
8cm,  aud  tho  Spirit. 

In  the  diflpen*itii)n  nf  tho  Puthor,  GaA  «a*  known 
AS  i  Creator ;  orpatioii  mnnifestod  H»  ftemal  pOWiM" 
taiil  Godhond,  and  the  roligion  of  mnnkind  vrta  the 
relip'on  of  NiKtiri*. 

In   rhft  dfopiinMRrion  of  the  Son,  God  initnifortocl 

RiitiNolf  tn  Imnmnity  thronph  man  ;  tho  Etominl  Word 

ii]Hike,  through  tho  iimpired'  (vnd  piftt*d  of  the  hitrnMi 

rtKO,  to  thoci-  that  were  uninspired  and    iragifted. 

I  thU  wan  fho  dippeniMtion  of  the  prophets :  itn  climax 

Iho  advent  of  the  Redoomer;  it  wns  complotod 

lirtten  ptr/erf  Flnmanitj-  matiifo«t*d  Ood  to  man.     The 

\  Aararfwri^ti''  uf  rhi«  difpeiimtion  Wii«.  that  God  re- 

I  •oali.'d  Himself  hy  an  atithoritatlvB  VoicP.  upmlcmg 

[  ftofn  withont,  ahd  (he  highest  mnnifiHitnHoa  of  God 

man   wait  cnpnMo  wiu  a  Divino   Humanity. 

L thstigivin  which' n>ft  at  preunt  live  h  the  diiiptt^>a> 

T-  (77) 


tt  the  Spirit,  in  which  God  has  commoi 
.'by  the  highest  revelation,  and  in  the  mc 

commonion  of  which  mao  iB  capable ;  no 

tl      igh  creation,  no  more  as  an  authoritative 

from  without,  bat  as  a  Law  within,  as  a  Spirit  mi 

h  a  spirit.     This  is  the  dispensation  of  whi 

jphet  said  of  old,  that  the  ttmo  should  com* 

should  DO  longer  teach  every  man  his  b 
svery  man  his  neighbor,  saying,  "  Know  the 
— that  is,  by  a  will  revealed  by  external  au 
fi«m  other  hnman  minds,  —  "  for  they  should  al 
Him,  fhnn  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest." 
the  dispensation,  too,  of  whoBe  close  the  Apost 
speaks  tbtts:  "Then  shall  the  Son  also  bo  subject 
that  bath  put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God  i 
all  in  aU." 

The  outward  humanity  is  to  disappear,  that 
ward  union  may  be  complete.  To  the  same 
he  speaks  in  another  place :  "  Tea,  tliough  w< 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth  kn 
Him  no  more."  For  this  reason,  the  Ascensii 
necessary  before  Fontocost  could  come ;  the 
was  not  given,  wo  are  told,  because  Jesus  w 
yet  glorified.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Son  to 
pear_  as  an  outward  authority,  in  order  tliat  he 
reSppear  as  an  inward  principle  of  life.  Our 
tion  is  no  longor  God  manifested  in  a  Christ  i 
us,  but  as  a  Christ  within  us,  tlie  hope  of  glorj 
day  is  the  selected  anniversary  of  that  meniorat 
when  the  first  proof  was  given  to  tlio  senses, 
gift  of  Pentecost,  that  ihat  spiritual  disponsatit 
begnn. 
.  There  is  a  twofold  way  in  which  the  operati' 
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Uia  Spirit  on  nanBkiiid  may  he  oniisiilcreil  —  TTis  in- 
flnence  on  thd  Charcli  nit  n  wliolo,  and  His  jnflueoca 
on  iadivi JualH ;  both  of-tlicHo  »ve  brought  together 
in  tlio  teit  It  bnincliBtt,  tiiorcfuro,  into  a  two-fold 
divtsiou. 

I.  i^piritnnl  gills  coiifurrud  on  iiidividunls. 

U.  Hpiritual  iiuiou  of  the  Cliurcti. 
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I.  Let  UB  djstitigniah  I'otween  the  S]Hrit  (ind  tlio 
gifts  ol*  the  i^piriL  By  the  Hjiirit,  tho  npuatle  incnnt  tha 
vital  principle  of  now  life  from  Ood,  comraou  to  all 
betieveFH  —  the  animating  Spirit  of  tho  Church  of 
God ;  by  tho  gifts,  he  meant  tlio  diversities  of  form 
in  which  Ho  opemtt's  on  individuuU,  —  it*  inflnvuc* 
varied  according  to  their  roHpectivu  {>octdiaritios  and 
charactoriHtics.  In  the  lwe»ty-<3ighlh  verso  of  this 
ohapt«r  a  full  catalogue  of  gitla  is  fouud.  Looking  at 
them  gunerally,  wo  discover  two  clasBOB  into  wliich 
tbey  may  be  divided :  tlie  first  are  natural,  Ihe  second 
arc  BUponiatunU.  Tho  first  nro  those  cupacitioa  which 
aro  originally '  found  iu  liuinuii  nature — pcKOual  en- 
dowments oi'  laind,  a  vharactvr  otovutod  and  enlarged 
fcy  the  girt  of  tho  Spirit;  tho  second  arc  (husu  which 
Vere  crwiteil  luid  cidled  into  oxist«ni:e  hy  the  sudden 
^^iroach  of  the  aunie  inl]ucnce.  Jnnt  as  if  the  tein< 
peiaturo  of  tliia  Northern  hcmi^pliero  wore  raised  Biid- 
4enly.  and  a  mighty  tropical  river  were  to  pour  ita 
fertilizing  iuundntion  over  tlio  country,  the  ■  ruvnlt 
would  he  the  inipartatioQ  of  a  vigoron^^  and  gigaotis 
growth  to  the  vugolation  already  in  exislunce,  and  at 
the  aame  time  the  developmont  of  lifo  in  «eH»  nod 
germii  which  IuhI  long  lain  latent  in  tlio  soil,  iu<-upntilo 
of  T9gfttation  in  tho  nnkJndl^  cliiiut«  of  their  birtlb 


in  1b»  same  way,  tfas  flood  of  a  Divi 

t  anddsoly  iuto  the  soqIb  of  men,  enJarg 

i  qoalities  wbidi  had  beea  nsed  alreat 

^  (MB  woe  liiDfi  developed  powen  which  oevei 

have  become  apparent  in  the  cold,  low  temperaj 

iral  life, 
djuong  the  natnral  gifts,  we  may  ioBtanoe 

ling,  healing,  the  power  of  government. 

If  A  gift,  natural  or  acquired.    To  know, 

g;  to  hare  the  c^iacify  of  imparting  knoi 

aotlier. 
)  physician's  art,  again,  is  no.  snpematun 
teiy ;  iong  and  carefii]  etndy  of  pbysicnl  laws 
tata  him  for  hia  taefc.  To  govern,  again,  is  a  : 
&cal^;  it  may  be  acquired  by  habit,  but  tlic 
aome  who  never  could  acquire  it.  ^ome  mei 
bom  to  command ;  place  them  in  ■nHmt  sphoi 
will,  others  acknowledge  their  senret  influcnc 
subordinate  themselves  to  their  will.  Tlie  faci 
organization,  the  secret  of  rule,  need  nn  supen 
power.  They  exist  among  the  uninspired.  Nc 
doctrine  of  the  apostle  was,  that  all  these  are 
formed  and  renovated  by  the  spirit  of  a  new 
such  a  way  as  to  become  <ilmost  new  powers,  or 
calls  them,  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  A  remarkable  il 
tion  of  tliis  is  his  view  of  the  human  body.  II 
be  anything  common  to  us  by  nature,  it  is  (he  mc 
of  pur-  corporeal  frame;  yet  the  apostle  tiiugh 
these,  guided  by  tlie  Spirit  as  its  instnimout 
obeying  a  holy  will,  became  transfigured:  so  t 
his  language,  the  body  becomes  a  temple  of  the 
Ghoat,  and  the  meanest  &cuUies,  the  lowest  ajip 
the  humblest  ergana.  are  ennobled  by  the  8pirit 
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which  ^ides  them.  Thus  he  bids  the  Romans  yieM 
ves  anto  God  as  thoso  Idat  are  alivo  from  tlxj 
doud,  ftod  Uieir  members  wt  mstminents  of  righteotu- 
new  unto  Ood. 

Th»  second  claee  of  gffta  «re  supernatural :  of  these 
we  find  two  proStniaeut  —  tlie  gill  of  tongueti,  and  tiie 
gift  of  propliecy. 

It  ddnn  not  uppmr  that  the  gift  of  tongues  waa 
merely  the  >m[Mrtud  fimulty  of  speaking  foreign  Ian- 
f  nages.  It  could  not  ho  thnt  tho  highoat  gift  of  Qod  to 
hifl  Chua-li  im-nily  imirlo  tlnsm  riviiU  of  iho  lingnlat; 
HwouM  ntlhur  vecm  thnt  tho  Bpirit  of  Oud,  mingHng 
with  the  soul  of  man,  tfiipentulurully  elevnted  its  aspir 
fttionn  ftnd  glorifi^  its  ronceptionn,  »u  that  an  en* 
tmnofid  state  of  ecatu^y  wmi  producud,  and  feelinga 
eaUed  into  energy  for  the  expression  of  which  the 
ordinary  furmn  of  spoech  were  found  inadequate. 
Mvm  in  a  far  lower  doimrtment,  when  a  man  become* 
poHseased  of  ideas  for  which  hin  ordinarj-  vocabulary 
•applies  no  snfllcieut  expreftiion,  his  langiLigo  becomes 
broken,  ineoliprcot,  slruggUng,  and  almost  unnaturally 
elevated;  much  more  was  it  to  bo  expected  that,  when 
divine  and  new  feelings  rushed  like  a  flood  upon  tho 
■oul,  the  language  of  men  would  liave  become  ftronge 
■nd  extmordinary ;  but  in  that  Mupposod  cote,  wild  im 
Ihc  expressions  might  appear  to  one  coldly- looking  on 
■nd  not  jmrticipnting  in  tlie  feoling]*  of  the  si^eaker, 
fltey  would  be  quite  iulBcient  to  convey  iotelligibto 
tDonning  to  nny  one  alfucted  by  the  same  emotions. 
Where  perfect  Mympathy  existn,  im^ohoront  utteranea 
^—6  word,  ft  syllfthle  —  i*  quite  as  efficient  aa  oUbo> 
nt«  nontenocs.  Now,  thii*  i^  precisely  the  aoaoBOt 
i|[(ven  of  the  phcnomeaoB  wliioh  Attended  the  gift  of 
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tongues.  On  the  day  of  Toutecost,  all  who  « 
Uie  same  state  of  spiritual  cmotioQ  ati  those  wLo 
undorstood  tlio  speukors ;  uach  was  as  iiitelfigi 
all  us  if  ho  spoke  iu  tlicir  Hovcnil  tongues :  to 
who  were  coolly  and  scoptically  watching,  the 
appeared  like  those  uf  Jiitoxicatioa.  A  aimiiar  a.- 
a  given  by  the  Aposllu  Paul.  TLo  voice  nppea 
unsympatbt'tii;  cars,  tis  that  of  a  barbarian ;  ti 
initiated  aud  uobolieving,  coming  iu,  heard  n 
that  was  arlioulato  to  them,  but  only  the  ravii 
insanity. 

The  uoxt  waa  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Prophs 
several  mcuuiugs  iu  Scripture.  Sometimes  it 
the  power  of  predicting  future  events ;  sometii 
entranced  state, accompanied  with  ravings;  som 
it  appears  to  mean  exposition:  but  prophecy,. 
miraculous  gift  grantod  to  the  early  Church,  sei 
have  been  a  state  of  communion  with  the  mi 
God  lower  than  tliat  which  was  called  the  g 
tongues ;  at  leacit,  less  ecstatic,  less  rapt  into  the 
to  come ;  more  under  the  gniilancu  of  the  re 
more  midur  tlio  control  of  caiin  consciousness  — 
might  aay,  less  supernatural. 

Upon  these  gifts  we  make  two  observations : 
1.  Even  the  highest  were  not  accompanied 
spiritual  faultleseness.  Inspiration  was  one  thing, 
libility  anotlier.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were,  lih 
giile  of  nature,  subordinated  to  the  will,  capab 
being  used  for  good  or  evil,  —  sometimes  pure,  i 
times  mixed  with  human  infirmity.  The  supoi 
rally  giiled  man  was  no  mere  macliinc,  —  no  ai 
ftton,  ruled  in.  spite  of  himself  by  a  superior  e 
Pisfffffer,  vMtit/,  Qv^rf^^eaing  i«U^8tiniation,  i 
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Kccumpaji/  tlieae  gifts,  uiid  tlio  pro[<hi^Uc  uttemnoo 
itdvlf  miglit  be  (le^railuil  tu  il  inerLi  limwIiDg  id  Uiu 
Ciiurch.  Tlierefore  St-  I'mil  established  laws  of  control; 
dcf^liircil  tilt.'  uet'd  of  aubjoetion  auJ  rule  over  spiritual 
jrillu.  The  apirita  of  the  propheta  wore  to  bo  aabject 
tit  Uio  propliota;  if  those  in  tlto  ecstatic  aUitc  woro 
[^nipted  to  break  oat  iuto  utterance,  and  uimble  to 
iuterpret  nrhut  it  mctint,  those  ao  gifted  were  to  hold 
thoir  psaci). 

The  prophet  poured  out  the  truths  supeniatumlljr 

impartod  to  hla  higher  i>pirit,  jn  un  inspired  and  iinpos- 

itiunod  eloquence  which  wns  intvlligiblu  vwn  to   Iho 

unapiritual,  and  waa  one  uf  tho  appointed  mcuos  of 

ponviucing  tho   uoconverted,      Tho  Icagon   derivablo 

from  thia  ia  not  ubsolote  oven   in   the  present  da/. 

There   ia  nothing  perhitpa  prociaely  Identical   in  our 

Qwn  daj- with  thoae  gifU  of  the  curly  Church;  hut 

I  feniua  and  talent  are  uncommon  giftx,  which  etand  in 

i  lomowhat  analogous  rektion  —  lu  a  closer  one,  c«r> 

[^)»inly,  than  mure  ordinary  endowroouta.     The  fligbU 

F  guuiuB,  we  know,  appear  like  maniac  raringa  to 

l^nda  not  elevated  to  the  name  spiritual  level.     Now, 

Vjliese  nre  perfectly  cuai]iiUil>Io  with  iiiiausa,  abuse,  and 

moral  diaorder.     Tike  moat  gifted  of  our  countryintin 

B  left  this  behind  him  aa  hia  cpiljipli  —  "  The  greatest, 

>at,  meanest  of  mankind."     I1ie  mont  gloHons  gift 

■  ^  poolio   insight  —  itaelf  in  a   way   divine  —  Laviiig 

Ipmething  nklii  to  Deity,  ia  too  often  aasociated  with 

graded  lifu  and  vicloua  rhoraolor.    Those  gilVa  whnili 

kivato  ua  above  tho  rexl  of  our  apocies,  whereby  w« 

ind  aloof  and  Bipartite  from  tlio  crowd,  convey  no 

lt>rul,  uor  oven  montAl  infallibility ;  nay,  tLuy  have  in 

IfOinaelrei  a  peculiar  cUngvT,  wFioruoa  that  gift  which 
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{fl  ooininoii  to  us  all  as  brethren,  the  animating 
of  a  divine  life,  in  whose  soil  the  spiritnal  beii)} 
is  rooted,  ciionot  make  us  vain ;  we  camiot  pri< 
selves  ou  tliai,  for  it  is  t'oiumon  to  ns  all. 

2.  Again,  the  gifts  which  were  higher  in  om 
wore  lower  in  miother.  As  supernatural  gift 
would  rank  thus  —  the  gift  oF  tonguiJs  before 
ecy,  and  prophecy  before  teaoliing;  but  as  bli 
to  be  desired,  this  order  is  revei-eeJ:  rather  th 
gift  of  tongues,  St,  I'nul  bids  the  Corinthians 
that  they  might  prophesy.  Inferior  again  to  pri 
was  the  quite  simple,  and,  as  we  should  say, 
ftculty  of  explaining  truth.  Now,  the  principU 
which  that  was  tried  was  that  of  utility;  —  not 
in  the  low  sense  of  the  utilitarian,  who  measu: 
value  of  n  thing  by  its  susceptibility  of  applica 
the  purposes  of  this  present  life,  but  a  utility 
measure  was  love,  charity.  The  apostle  cons 
that  gift  most  desirable  by  which  men  might  mos 
one  another.  .  And  hence  thaC  noble  declarati 
one  of  the  most  gifted  of  mankind,  "  I  had 
apeak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  I 
teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words 
unknown  tongue."  Our  estimate  is  almost  the  n 
of  this!  we  value  a  gift  in  proportion  to  its  rar: 
distinctive  character,  separating  its  possessor  frc 
rest  of  Ilia  fellow-men;  whereas,  in  truth,  thost 
which  leave  us  in  lonely  majesty  apart  from  our  sj 
useless  to  them,  benefiting  ourselves  alone,  ai 
the  most  godlike,  but  the  least  so ;  because  tht 
dieaevered  from  that  beneficent  charity  which  : 
very  being  of  God.  Your  lofty  incommun 
thou£^t«,  your  eeatasiea,  and  aspirations,  and 
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^^MpMht^s  rapturea,  —  in  virtue  of  wbicli  you  liavs 

^^^jtBfttod  yourself  as  tbe  porcoluio  of  the  ostfth,  of 

■Dothor  nature  altogether  t)mii   the  clay  of  coramon 

spirits, —  tried  by  tbe  tost  of  Charity,  what  is  there 

grand  iu  these,  it'  they  cannot  bo  applied  m  blesmnga 

to  tboso  that  aro  beneath  yon?     Oue  of  our  country- 

ineu   hua   achiuved    for   biiuaelf  extraordioary  sciuit 

tific  ronowu;  he  pierced  tlie  myaturius  of  uaturu    ho 

tnalyzod  her  prouessos,  \io  gave  now  ulumunta  to  Ihe 

world.     The  sumo  man  applied  hta  rare  intellect  to  the 

ooaatructiunuf  a  simpio  and  very  common  inAtrumout, 

^L  ^tlwt  well-known  lamp  which  has  bot^n  the  gimrdiiui 

^P  of  tJie  uiinur's  life  from   the  oxploxiou  of  tire.     Hia 

B     distiovories  arc  hia  nobtlity  in  this  world;  his  tritliug 

iavontioD  given  him  rank  in  Uio  world  to  come.     By 

the  former  be  shines  aa  one  of  tbe  brightest  luminoriei 

ID  tbs  finnament  of  science ;  by  the  latter,  Bvincing  a 

■pint  animated  and  diroctod  by  Ohriatiao  love,  bo  takoii 

bia  place  as  one  of  tbe  Church  of  (iod.     And  such  t> 

•ver  tlie  true  ordor  of  rank  which  graces  occupy  ia 

I  nforoucu  to  gill'!'.    Tbe  mo«t  irifliiig  act,  which  ia 

I  Bwrkod   by  usefalness  to  otlivrii,  ia  nobler  in  Ood's 

I  flight  tlmn  the  moat  brilliant  accomplishment  of  genius. 

I  To  teach  u  few  .Suiiduy-«cbool   cbildron,   wook  dlor 

I  V«uk,  conimoupluuu   aimplu    truths,  —  pursuvcriDg  in 

I  i^to   of   duluess  ami   menu  capacities,  —  ia   a   tnoru 

I  fluriuas  occupiiLiun  tliau  Lbo  btghuat  moditutions  or 

I  Aiwitious  of  guuius  wliich  udifv  ur  imitnict  only  our 

Q  subtary  soul.  ■ 

II.  Tho  spirituid  unity  of  the  Church  —  ''thtt  mmt 
I  dpiriL" 

Alc-u  hjivu  I'ormud  to  thtfm«c-lvua  two  idoa^  of  UDityi 
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is  »  HftineBeas  of  form — of  expressii 
nu  identity  of  spirit.     Sume  of  tlie  1 
J  Itave  fijiiiity  liopod  to  tvaliw  iui  uutty 
t  uf  ChrMl  which  frbould  bo  tnaaifeeted 
dOcprvssiuuK   in   evervLtiiitg;   tlieir  tntagi 
,    lovod    lu    |.:iii.t,    «^.'lfle    idoiil    oi'    u    (.'I 
>  Btote  in  which  the  aame  liturgy  she 
ong^oot  the  world,  the  lante   ecolee 
luMnt,  even  the  lame  Testments,  the  san 
honn,  the  same  form  of  arohiteuttire. 
conceive   nothing   more   entirely   one 
ii  80  eonatituted  that  the  same  prayers, 
same   expreuioDS,  at  the  very  same   m 
•nonld  be  aeoeadiDg  tu  the  Eternal  Ear.     Th( 
others  who  have  thrown  aside  entirely  this  i 
ebimerical ;  who  have  not  only  ceasod  to  dope 
even  to  wish  it;  who,  if  it  conid  be  realized, 
oonaider  it  a  matter  of  regret ;  who  feet  thitt  the 
of  men  are  various — their  modes  and  hiibits  of  th 
their  original  capacities  and  acquired  associiitit 
finitely  diverse ;  and  who,  perceiving  that  the  1 
the  nniversal  system  is  manifuldness  in  unit}', 
ceased  to  expect  any  other  oneness  for  the  Chui 
Ohrist  than  that  of  a  sameness  of  spirit,  showing 
through  diversities  of  gif^s.     Among  these  las 
tJie  Apostle  Paul :  his  largo  and  glorious  mind  re, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  countless  manifest: 
of  spiritual  nature,  beneath  which   he   detectet 
and  the   same  pervading  Mind.     Now,  let  us  lo 
this  matter  somewhat  more  closely. 

1.  AJl  real  unity  is  manifold.  Feelings  in  tliems 
identical  find  countless  forma  of  expression:  fi 
Btiiiifte,8orrowis  the  same  feeling  throughout  the  h 
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ra04i  but  ibe  Orieiitol  proHtruten  liimself  upon  the 
^oand,  IhrowR  duut  upou  liiit  ijeud,  toars  his  garmeDta, 
Unototthutut-dtobrcuk  out  iutntltu  must  viulunt  liuncn^ 
ationa.  lu  tbo  Norfli,  wo  rule  our  giiut*  in  pablio| 
HufTcr  not  uvea  u  quivor  tu  bo  eoeu  upou  tbo  Up  or 
brow.uml  uoDeidtT  colmuosoas  Uio  approprmte  oxpiM- 
nion  of  manly  grief.  N»y,  two  sJstura  of  dilTuraut  tata- 
ponuuont  will  sliuw  tbulr  griul'  divuraoly.  Oue  will  lovu 
to  dwoll  upuii  tiio  Uieuio  of  tbo  iiuiilitiuB  of  tlie  dupartod; 
tJie  other  fue]&  it  a  sacred  tiorrow,  ou  which  the  ]ip« 
are  sealed  forever ;  yet,  would  it  not  be  idle  to  ask  which 
of  tiieiD  ban  the  Irueat  lUfectionV  Are  tboy  not  both 
in  their  own  way  true  'I  lu  tlie  ^tuuo  I'last,  mou  tako 
off  ttieir  sanduU  in  devotion;  wo  vxuoUy  ruverso  thu 
prooedaro,  imd  uucuvur  Uio  hetid.  The  Orioittal  proa* 
1  tvatflB  himself  in  the  dtut  bofur«  bis  tovereign ;  ovon 
before  his  God  the  Briton  only  kiiocid;  jut,  woold  it 
-  &ot  again  bo  idlo  to  ask  which  ia  thu  wMOUtial  nnJ 
propor  form  of  nwerfDccV  Ix  not  tnio  rovereuco  in 
ill  caBtia  modified  by  the  iitdivIduaUUea  of  tt>mperumeDt 
J  education?  Should  w«  not  «ay,  in  all  Uiciio  forms 
vrorketh  one  and  Iho  naaa  Hpirit  of  revorenco  'i  Again, 
in  thti  world  m  Uud  luw  roatla  it,  one  law  showa  ititelf 
BudurdivcrHci,  uvuu  oppoMito  pwunfontationtt ;  lead  siuka 
in  watur,  wood  floatti  upon  tfao  titrface.  In  former 
■  '|jine«  men  aasigued  tlicHo  difforotit  results  tu  difTorciil 
k  ibrcea,  Uwb,  ntul  gods.  A  knowludi^u  of  nuturu  Lias 
L  dumoiiHtratod  lUuL  they  aro  expro°<«ioua  of  ono  and  tbu 
latnolaw;  aud  the  great  difTeri'uco  between  tlie  oducat^td 
(•nd  Uiu  uncducutud  man  ia  thit :  Uia  uneducated  «««• 
B  tiiia  world  nothing  but  an  inliiiilu  uullootiou  of  aa- 
lODnootad  tacts,  —  a  broken,  difitortod,  and  frugmeutaiy 
Q'tttem,  which  Uis  loind  can  by  no  means  reduce  to 
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Tie  edne&ted  laan,  in  proportioD  to  hia  i 
»  tin  Qamber  of  laws  diminiBhed ,  —  beh< 
>]d  appeftrances  of  nature  &o  ex^HBHio 
m,  by  degrees  fewer,  titl  at  last  it  become 
to  liM  conoeption  that  they  are  all  redncil 
ind  'that  that  which  lies  beneath  the  innumi 
neim  «f  natnre  is  the  One  Spirit,  —  God. 
1  Kving  onity  is  Epiritaal,  not  foimal ;  not 
<iii  nnnifoldneBfl.    Yon  nay  faave  a  nnity  f 
ntity  of  form ;  bnt  it  is  a  lifeless  anity.   Th 
teoeBS  on  the  Bea4>each,  —  that  unity  whic 
<  waves  have  prodnced  by  cariing  and  fo 

desboying  Qm  aogiilarities  of  individtial  fonn,  bi 
every  stone  presents  the  asrae  monotony  of  aspec 
yon  mTlst  fracture  each  again  in  order  to  distin 
whether  yon  hold  in  yonr  hand  a  maaa  of  flint  or 
ment  of  basalt.     There  is  no  life  in  unity  such  as 
Bnt,  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  a  unity  that  in  livin. 
form  becomes  more  complex,  and  you  search  in  va 
uniformity.     In  the  parts,  it  must  be  found,  if  fon 
all,  in  the  sameness  of  the  pervading  life.     The 
tration  given  by  the  apostle  is  that  of  the  human  1 
—  a  higher  nnity,  he  says,  by  being  composed  of  i 
members,  than  if  every  member  were  bnt  a  repel 
of  a  single  type.     It  is  conceivable   that  Ood  d 
have   moulded    such    a   form   for   human   life ; 
conceivable  that    every  cause,  instead  of   prodc 
in   different  nerves   a  variety  of  sensatious,   ah 
have  affected   every   one    in    a  mode    precisely 
'ar ;  that  instead  of  producing  a  sensation  of  aou: 
sensation  of  color,  a.  sensation  of  taste,  the    out^ 
caases  of  natnre,  be  they  what  they  may,  should  I 
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givon  but  one  unvaried  fooling  to  every  sense,  and  tliat 
tho  whole  univereo  should  have  been  hght  or  sound. 

That  would  hiivo  been  unity,  if  (>umeuc8a  bo  unity ; 
hut,  says  the  apostle,  if  tho  wlioli?  body  woro  soeing, 
whoro  wore  the  hearing  ?  That  uniforinily  would  hnvo 
been  irropiimblc  loss,  —  the  loss  of  ovory  ptirt  tliiit  wa« 
nitTgL'd  into  tho  ono.  Wlmt  is  tho  body's  unity  ?  Is  it 
not  this?  Tho  unity  of  a  lisHng  consciouflnoso  which 
tmirvoDonsly  animates  every  soparato  atom  of  thu 
fnime,  and  reduces  each  to  the  pcrfurmancu  of  a  func- 
tion fitted  to  the  welfare  of  tho  whole,  —  its  own, 
nut  another's  ;  so  that  the  inner  spirit  can  suy  of  tb9 
rumotest  and  in  form  most  unlike  member,  "  That, 
too,  w  myself " 

3.  None  but  a  itpiriluni  unity  can  pruicrve  the  rights 
both  of  tho  individual  and  the  Church.  All  other  sys- 
tems of  unity,  oxcopt  thu  apostolic,  oithur  Mcri6co  tha 
Church  to  tho  individual,  or  tho  individual  to  tho 
Church. 

Sumo  have  claimed  tho  right  of  private  judgment  in 
finch  a  way  that  every  individnnl  opiuioti  becomes  tnith, 
mid  every  utterance  of  private  conscience  right;  thus 
the  Church  ia  sacrificed  to  the  individual,  and  tlio 
universal  conscience,  tlie  common  &>th,  becomes  m 
DoUting  ;  the  spiritd  of  the  propbetD  are  not  xubjoot  to 
I  propheto.  Again,  there  are  olhen,  who,  like  tbo 
li  of  Uome,  would  surrondor  tlio  conacionco  of 
Ich  man  to  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  and  codico 
(  particulars  of  faith  into  exact  coincidunco  with  » 
ml  creo<L  Spiritual  unity  saves  tho  right  of  both 
|iO<Kl>  system.  The  Church  exists  forthe  individual, 
I  trniy  as  tliu  individual  for  the  Church.  Tb« 
li  b,  Ibon,  most  period  when  all  tts  powora  coo- 


nd  ftre  couceDUat^  on  tUe  fonaation  i 

of  iodivitlual  ciwntctcr ;  aud  iba  iodiv 

ost  oouplet«  —  llukt  Li,  Luo£t  tt  CUri&tiaa  - 

I  practically  leatued  that  his  lii'e  U  not  h 

uw«d  to  oUiere,  —  "that  do  uiuu  livcLh  to 

no  maa  dieth  to  bimseUl"    How,  spiritw 

ita  the  aaoctity  of  Um  individual  con 

-eTeraatlf  the  Apostle  Faul  considered  iti 

>w  tender^  I    When  ouco  it  became  a  nu 

lenoe,  this  was  his  principle  laid  down  in 

,^pDte :  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuade 

mind."    The  belief  of  the  whole  world 

1         that  thing  true  to  me  which  to  me  eeem 

Xue  conscience  of  the   whole  world  canuot 

•  thing  right  to  me,  if  I  in  my  heart  bel 

wrong.     You  may  cucne   the   conscience,  y( 

oontrol  men's  belief,  and  you  may  produce  a  u 

80  doing  i  bat  it  ia  tho  unity  of  pehbled  ou  t 

shore,  —  a  lifeless  identity  of  outward  form,  v 

oohesion   between   tho  partd,  —  a  dead  sea-bei 

which  nothing   grows,  and  where  the  very  se 

dies. 

Lastly,  it  respected  the  sanctity  of  individuu 
soter.  Out  of  eight  hundred  millious  of  the  huma 
a  few  features  diversify  tliemaelves  into  su  many 
of  countenance,  that  scarcely  two  could  be  inidtal 
each  other.  There  are  no  two  leaves  ou  the  sun 
ilike;  nor  two  sides  of  tho  same  leaf,  unloss  yt 
and  hill  it.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  individual 
character ;  each  one  born  into  this  world  is  a  Ires. 
Bonl  intended  by  his  Maker  to  develop  himself  in  i 
fresh  way.  We  are  what  we  are ;  we  cannot  be 
other  tbui  ourselves.  We  reaoh  perfoctiou  nut  by 
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ing,  much  less  by  aiming  at  originality ;  but  by  consisti 
ently  and  Readily  working  out  tho  life  which  is  common 
to  us  all,  according  to  tlio  chamcter  which  God  has 
given  U8.  And  thus  will  thO'  Churcli  of  God  bo  one,  at 
last,  —  will  present  a  unity  like  that  of  heaven.  Thero 
is  one  universe  in  which  each  sepanito  star  diflers  from 
another  in  glory ;  one  Church  in  which  a  ningle  Spirit, 
the  life  of  God,  ]>ervades  each  separate  soul;  and,  just 
in  proportion  us  that  life  becomes  exalted,  does  it 
enable  every  one  to  shine  forth  in  the  distinctness  of 
his  own  separate  individuality,  like  the  stars  of  heaven. 


IV. 

[Praaah^d  lt%j  U,  lUp.] 

TSB  TBIMIfr. 

I.  V.  2>.  —  "  And  th«  T«r7  Qod  of  pnuM  nnetifj  jrat  whol 
■J  Ood  jonr  whola  apirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preservec 
km  onto  Uie  eomlng  of  oar  Lord  Jcaui  Christ." 

Thb  knowledge  of  God  is  the  blcBBedness  o) 
To  know  Qod,  and  to  be  known  by  Him — to 
God,  and  to  bo  loved  by  Him  —  is  the  most  pn 
treasure  which  this  life  has  to  give ;  properly  i 
ing,  the  ooly  treasure;  properly  speaking,  Ihe 
knowledge ;  for  all  knowledge  is  vahiable  only  i 
as  it  converges  towards  and  ends  in  the  knowled 
God,  and  enables  us  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
and  be  at  peace  with  Him.  The  doctrine  of  the 
ity  is  the  sum  of  all  that  knowledge  which  ha 
been  gained  by  man.  I  say  gained  as  yet.  Fi 
presume  not  to  maintain  that,  in  the  ages  wliich  £ 
r.omo  hereafter,  our  knowledge  shall  not  be  aupen 
by  a  higher  knowledge ;  we  presume  not  to  buj 
in  a  state  of  existence  future — yea,  even  here 
this  earth,  at  that  period  which  is  mysterii 
referred  to  in  Scripture  as  "  the  coming  of 
Son  of  Idan"  —  there  shall  not  be  given  to  the 
nn  intellectual  conception  of  the  Almighty,  a  visio 
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Lbe  Eteniul,  in  curapuneuii  with  wlioso  briglitDesn  and 
oloiu-nesH  our  [jreseat  knowledge  of  tim  Trinity  shall 
he  ae  rudimentury  and  as  cliiidlike  m  tlio  knowledge 
of  tlio  Jew  wag  io  comporisoa  wit|i  the  kiiuwlcdgo  of 
tlie  Cliriiiti^ii. 

Kuw,  tlio  paaAaga  wliicb  I  have  utiderUtkop  to  ex- 
pound  to-day  is  outs   iu  which    the  doclritie  of  the 
Triiiity  ia  hrougfat  into  connection  practically  with  the 
doctrine  of  onr  liunianity.     Before  entering  into  it, 
brethren,  let  us  Liy  dowii  theso  two  obaerTatioos  and 
duties  for  ourselves.     Iu  the  first  place,  let  qh  examine 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ever  in  the  eptrit  of  chur- 
ity.     A  cluua  atatcmont  of  the  duepeet  doctrine  that 
man  can  know,  tknd  ilio  intvlloctuHl  conception  of  that 
duotriue,  are  by  uo  mcaoti  easy.     \Ve  are  piiexled  and 
perplexed    by    tmnb ;    we    tight     re§pecting   uiortU. 
QnarreU  are   iieikHy  atwayei  verbal  i^narrels.     Words 
lo«o  their  meaiiinp;  in   the  coupho  of  time;  nay,  the 
very  words  of  the  Athannaian  cri'oH  wliirh  wo  read 
•to-day  mean  not,  in  thm  aj^,  ttio  eamo  thing  which 
they  tnoant  in  n^s  piwt.     Therefore  it  is  poiaible  that 
men,   exionially    Triuitiiriane,   mny  difl«r    from   oocb 
I  •oilier,  tlioiigh  using  the  wtmo  words,  hk  greatly  aa  a 
}  Vliitarinn  diffi;r»   fvotn   a  Triniliirian.     Tlirro  may  lu) 
f  fonnd,  in  tlic  same  Olitirch  And  in  the  samu  congregMr 
I  tiiMi,   men    holding  all    poflsilde   ehndeiii   nf   opinion, 
'  :|lti>iig)i  agreeing  externally,  and  in  words.     I  apeak 
lirilhin  the  limit  of  my  own  txporience  when  I  aay 
l41:at  persons  liave  been  known  and  hoard  toexproia 
■4)0  langiiag(>  of  bitter  comli-nmatlon   rexpei^ttng  VnU 
irlaiiiiim,  who,  when  i^xnmtncil  iind  calmly  rniuiriHl  to 
■Brnw  uul  vrlmlly  thu   muaning  of  their  own  roneei^ 
f  have  been  proved  to  bo  holding  all  the  time — 
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oualy  —  Uie   very   doctrine   of    Sabelli 
oiB  (ioctriiic  is  (rondemnod  by  the  ChurcU 
as   that   of    UiiiturtAtit^m.     TLcroibre, 
um  nil  tlii^  u  large  aud  catholic  cliarity. 
Ill    almost   every   congregation,   themselve 
ring  it,  Trinitarians  ivho  are  practically  TrJ-t 
tupping  three  Gods ;  and  Sabellians,  or  vr* 
of  one  pereion   under  three  different  mot 
To  know  Qod  so  that  we  may  be  said,  iol 
to  appreciate  Him,  is  blessed :  to  be  uue 
ia  a  misfortune.     Be  content  with  youi 
ness,  in  comparison  with  others'  misfor 
ot  give  to  that  misfortune  the  additional  sti 
,ral  and  unchristian  vituperation. 
The  next  observation  we  have  to  ky  down  fo 
selves  is,  that  wo  should  examine  this  doctrine  i 
spirit  of  modesty.     There  aio  those  who  are  in> 
to  sneer  at  the  Trinitarian ;  those  to  whom  the 
trine  appears  merely  a  contradiction  —  a  puziile 
entangled,  labyrinthine  enigma,  id  whicJi  there 
meaning  whatever.     But  let  all  such  remember 
though  the  doctrine  may  appear  to  tliem  absur 
cause  they  have  not  the  proper  conception  of  it, 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and  some  of  the  hi 
spirits  among   mankind    have    believed  in  this 
trine  —  have  clung  to  it  as  a  matter  of  Hfe  or  d 
Let  tliem  be  assured  of  this,  that  wlietlier  the  doc 
be  true  or  false,  it  is  not  nucessarily  a  ductrine 
contradictory.      Let  them  be  assured  of   this,  i: 
modesty,  that  such  men   never   couhl   have   be 
onlesB  there  was  latent  in  the  doctrine  a  deep  t 
perclianoe  the  truth  of  God. 


^^^^^r  fl^G  TRIXITY.  96 

^V    We  pass  on  now  to  tho  con;^idoration  of  Uiia  verse, 

^f  I'li*^^''  ^^^  f'olluwiiig  divisions : 

I  1.  Wu  sliall  view  it  na  a  tritid  indii^curd:  "I  pray 

Gud  jour  whole  spirit  and  aoul  nud  body  bo  preserved 

bUniclcss." 

II.  Ab  Trinity  in  Unity:  "Tlio  God  of  peace  bhiio- 

tify  yoH  wholly." 

■■•  I.  We  take,  thon,  first  of  all,  for  our  considoi-alion,  Uie 
fp&d  in  discord:  "1  pray  Gud  your  wliolo  body  and 
■oal  and  spirit  bo  preserved  bliuncloss.'' 

The  apostle  here  divides  htunan  nslure  into  a  three- 
fold division:  oud  horo  we  liave  to  obaorvu  ngtiiu  Um 
difficulty  often  cxporiuniiud  in  nnder»!t)indiiig  words. 
Thus,  word*  in  the  Athannsian  creed  have  become  ob- 
solete, or  lust  their  meaning;  so  that  iu  the  present 
day  (lie  words  "  i>erson,"  "  HubsWnco,"  "  procesHion," 
"  ^ucrHtioti,"  tu  nil  ordinary  person,  mean  almost 
nothing.  Ho  this  lauguago  of  the  apostle,  when  ren- 
dered into  English,  shows  no  diilerouce  whatevur  be- 
tween "soul"  and  "spirit."  Wo  say,  for  iiistAUCo, 
thai  tho  soul  of  man  has  departed  from  him.  Wo  also 
say  tlrnt  tho  spirit  of  a  man  has  departed  from  him. 
There  is  no  distinol  difTorenco  between  the  two ;  but 
ID  the  original  two  very  diflbrent  kinds  of  Itiouglits, 
iro  very  diScrent  tnodot  of  conception,  ars  pro- 
nted  by  the  two  English  words  "  soul "  and  "spirit." 
f  It  is  our  business,  therefore,  in  tho  first  plotic,  to 
ndcntand  wliat  is  meant  by  thi«  three-fold  divisioti. 
^cn  Uie  apoollo  speaks  of  the  body,  what  hu  means 
I  the  animal  life  —  that  which  we  share  in  common 
til  boasts,  birdx,  and  reptiles;  for  our  life, my  Ohm- 
I  brethren,  our  sensational  existence,  differs  but 
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tiUle  from  that  of  the  lower  aDhmlfl.  There 
KUne  external  form,  —  the  same  tOHteml  in  thfl 
v«ys8cli<,  ia  the  nerves,  and  ia  the  tna»:?t]]ar 
Nay,  more  than  thnt,  our  ap|>etite9  and  instin 
itlikt;,  our  lower  pleasures  like  their  lowor  pie 
our  lower  pain  like  their  lower  pain;  our  life 
portuil  by  the  same  means,  and  our  anteal  fu 
are  almost  indie  tinguishalily  the  same. 

But,  one*  more,  the  apostle  speaks  of  what  I 
the  "  Houl."  What  the  apostle  meant  hy  what  ii 
lut«d  "  soul "  is  the  ioniDortiii  part  of  man  —  the 
teri«l  as  distiitgaished  ^om  the  material :  thoa 
ere,  in  foot,  whioh  man  has  by  natare  —  powers  n 
which  are  yet  to  survive  the  grave.  There  ia 
tmotion  made  in  Scripture  by  our  Lord  betweoi 
fmo  thiiipfl.  "  Pear  not,"  naya  He,  "  them  wh 
JiiU'  the  body ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  can  d 
both;  body  and  soul  in  hell." 

We  have,  again,  to  obaerve,  respecting  thit 
what  the  apoatle  called  the  "  aoul "  is  not  pimp 
tingaiahable  from  the  body,  but  also  from  the  i 
And  on  that  distinction  I  have  already  touched 
the  aonl  the  apostle  means  our  powers  niitural- 
powers' which  we  have  by  nature.  Herein  is  thi 
diBtiitgntehable  from  the  spirit.  In  the  Epistle  t 
Oorinthiana  we  road,  "  Bnt  the  natural  man  rece 
not  the  things  of  tho  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are 
irimesH  unto  him ;  neither  can  ho  know  them,  bei 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  is  spi: 
jadgeth  all-  fhtnga.''  Observe,  there  is  a  distin 
drawn  between  the  natural  man  and  the  spir 
What  is  there  translated  "natural"  is  derived 
l^olsely  the  same  wond  as  that  which  is  here  f 
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li4«d  "  BOttl."  So  thnt  wc  iwiy  read,  jo»t  an  corfeolly, 
"Tlio  Bito  ■mler  tli*  domiuron  of  tbe  Aoul  receivstb 
not  the  tbi»g:8  or  the  Hpirit  of  God ;  fur  Ehey  an  fool- 
Mtnese  nnto  him ;  neither  uaa  lie  know  t}i«M,  beonnm 
tliejare  epiritnMily  decerned.  Hntbe  thitt  m  spirhtral 
judgetb  ali  tlimfCK.'  And  lignin^thg  A{)oMb,  in  tbo 
Skate  EpiRtle  to  llio  rormthiaiw,  wHtos:  "Tlinl  i»  not 
fint  wbich  i»  spiritiiftl,  but  ihnt  which  is  naluml ;"  that 
is,  the  ondowm«»t.-*  of  the  wml  in-ecede  the  endow* 
ments  of  the  spirit.  Vuu  Niwe  the  mriu  truth  in 
other  places.  The  powerti  thwt  belong  to  the  xpirit 
were  not  the  first  developed ;  but  the  powera  which 
belonged  to  the  noal,  tliat  is,  tho  powers  of  nntnre. 
Again,  in  the  Kaino  tihai)ter,  reference  ia  made  to  tho 
natitral  and  iipirituftl  body.  "Then«  i*  a  natnnU  hi>dy, 
and  there  w  a  itpiritual  bniT)'."  Literally,  there  ia  a 
body  (governed  hy  llio  donl,  tliat  ia,  piiwer*  RHtural; 
Mid  tlmre  in  a'  body  ffoverned  by  the  Spirit,  that  in, 
higher  nature.  Let,  tben,  thiw  bo  borne  m  mind,  that 
whet  the  apnstlo  oulls  "  soul "  is  the  »iine  na  timft 
whi<!h  he  cnllo,  in  anotlior  place,  the  "  natnrnl  man." 
These  powom  are  divisible  rato  twn  hninchea  —  the  in- 
telloctinl  powof)*  and  the  mora]  roqso.  Tho  intolleclual 
poworti  man  hiw  by  nature.  Sinn  need  not  be  rogmw 
eratad  in  order  to  poniieeB  the  power  of  rciwoniiiiJ,  f  r 
in  order  to  invent.  Tho  inl«llertna]  powern  belong  to 
whnC  the  iipoctlo  rallti  the  "gonl."     Tho   Binrnl  eenw 

iet^fpiiidien  hot^venn  rinbt  and  wrong.  The  apostle 
auff,  in  tho  Rpietle  to  the  Romniiii,  tliidi  tJie  heathen 

^manifestly  nnliirnl  nion  —  lind  the  "  work  of  the  law 
ioa  in  their  hesrtu ;  t4ieir  (.-on«eteDce  alvo  boarin^ 

I'  tliml  divEsfoa  of  wfaieh  tbe  aportJa  jrjMaln  im 


c»lb  the  "•pint;"  atvd  by  tbe  spirit   fao  neai 
lifo  in  ann  which,  io  his  nataral  state,  is  in  f 
enbrT'o  condition  that  it  cao  scarce);-  be  said  t 
at  all, —  tint  whicli    ii<   caIIim]    out  into   powt 
Tilnlity  by  rcgi>ncratiou,  tlw  perfection  of  tb 
era  of  hoimn  uiitoru.      And   yoo   will   observ 
il  is  Dot  uii^roly  ihu  iiuitiucliva  life,  nor  the  in 
tul  life,  nor  tlio  moral  life,  bat  it   is  priDcipal 
ooblor  aflcctKin^,  —  thut  existence,  that  state  of 
wliicli   w»   call   love.      That    is    the    departnK 
hanian  nature  which  the  apostle  culls  the  spiri 
iu:cor()in|i:ly,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given 
day  of   I'entecodt,  yoii   will   romember  that  ai 
power  of  man  was  called  out,  diffcrmg  from  wl 
had  hoforo.     That  Spirit  granted  on  the  day  of  '. 
cost  did  subordinate  to  Himself,  and  was  intenc 
Bobordinate  to  Himself,  the  will,  the  understoi 
KDd  the  affection  of  man;   but  yon  often  Snd 
spiritnal  powers  were  distioguiehed  from  the   ni 
powers,  and  existed  without  them.     So,  in  the  hi 
state  of  religious  life,  we  are  told,  men  prayed  i 
spirit.     Till  the  spirit  has  subordinated  the  iindon 
ing,  the  gift  of  God  is  not  complete  —  has  not 
its  work.     It  is  abandantly  evident  that  a  now  lif< 
called  out     It  was  not  merely  the  sharpening  o 
inteilectual  powers ;  it  was  calling  out  powers  of 
ration  and  love  to  God;  those  affections  which 
in  them  something  boondlesa, —  that  are  not  limit< 
this  earth,  but  seek  their  completion  in  the  min 
God  Himself. 

NoW(  what  we  have  to  say  reapocting  this  tl 
fold  state  of  man  is,  it  is  a  state  of  discord.  Le 
take  vp  a  my  mnple,  popalar,  erery-dsy  illnstra 
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We  hear  it  remarked  frequently  in  conversation,  of  n 
man,  that  if  only  Lis  will  were  commonsurnto  with  his 
knowledge,  ho  would  lio  a  great  man.  His  kiiowleHgu 
is  great;  his  powers  are  almost  unlioiinded ;  Im  Imtt 
gained  knowledge  from  nearly  every  department  of 
science;  but,  somehow  or  other — you  cannot  tell 
why — (here  is  such  an  indectsion,  such  a  vacitlntion, 
about  the  man,  that  ho  scarcely  knows  what  to  do, 
and,  porhiips,  does  nothing  in  this  world.  You  find  it 
remarked,  rcHpocttng  another  claxa  of  men,  timt  their 
will  is  strong,  almost  unbounded  in  its  etrongtb,^ 
they  have  iron  wille, — yet  ihuro  is  something  so  narrow 
in  their  conceptions,  something  so  bounded  in  thoir 
views,  HO  much  of  stagnation  iu  their  tliought«,  bo 
mach  of  prejudice  in  nil  thoir  opinions,  that  ibctr  will 
iit  prevented  from  being  directed  to  anything  in  s 
proper  manner.  Hero  is  tfae  dixcord  iu  Immnn  nature, 
-Tliere  is  a  distinction  between  the  will  and  Iho  undor- 
•Unding.  And  sometimoB  a  feelilu  will  goes  with  k 
strong  nndorslanding,  or  a  powerful  will  in  found  lo 
oonnoction  with  great  foeblenesa  or  ignorance  of  the 
~  nndoratanding. 

Let  us,  however,  go  into  this  more  specially.    The 

f'Int  cause  of  discord  in  this  ihreo-fold  state  of  man  is 

B  state  in  which  the  body  i*  the  rnlor ;  and  this,  my 

^Christian  brethren,  yon  find  moKt  visibly  dovi-loped  in 

I  uuedncated   and  irrt^tigions  poor.     1   wy  unodn- 

i  and  irreligious,  because  it  is  by  no  means  eiluca- 

.  alone   whldi   can   snlrarditiate   tho   llo«h  to   the 

nigher   man.      The  religion*,   nnedncaled   poor   nan 

my  be  ma»tpr  of  his  lower  pOHsions ;  bnt  in  the  nnedn- 

ted  and  irreligious  poor  man  these  show  themselves 

ft  fiiU  force.    This  discord,  this  want  of  ani'.v,  ap] 
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■  it  were,  io  a  magnified  form.  There  ia  a  atrot 
-» health  barsting,  as  it  wore,  at  every  pore,  n 
ittlitetic  body ;  but  coarse,  and  rude,  and  iotella 
weak,  aJmoHt  an  animal.  When  you  are  regard 
tipper  classes  of  society,  you  see  less  dii^tiiic 
Bbsentse  of  the  spirit,  unless  you  look  with  a  sj 
eye.  Tlie  coarseness  has  passed  away,  the  rude 
Ho  longer  Been ;  there  i*  a  refinement  in  the  pie 
But,  if  yon  lake  the  life  led  by  the  young  men 
country,  ^ — strong,  athletic,  healthy  men,— it  is  i 
life  of  the  flesh;  the  autliinking  and  the  unpri 
Kfe,  in  which  there  is  as  yet  no  liigher  life  dcv 
It  iii  a  life  which,  in  spite  of  its  relinemont,  th< 
condemns  a;  the  lite  of  the  seusualiiit. 

We  pass  on,  now,  to  anothor  sfato  of  disc* 
Rtate  in  which  the  eonl  is  ruined.  Brethren,  t 
nstard  result —  this  is  what  might  have  been  ex 
The  natural  man  gradually  subordinates  the  Qe 
hoAj,  to  the  soul.  It  is  natural  in  tho  developi 
indiridnale,  it  is  nataral  in  the  development  of  t 
In  the  development  of  individuals,  because  tha 
like,  infantile  life  which  exists  at  fir^t,  and  is 
entirely  a  life  of  appetites,  gradually  subsides. 
wants,  higher  desires,  loftier  inclinations,  urii 
passions  of  the  young  man  gradually  subside, 
degrees  the  more  rational  life  comes ;  the 
changed  —  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  fi 
for  those  of  the  intellect.  It  appears  natural 
in  the  development  of  society.  Civilization  w 
ordinate  the  flesh  to  the  seal.  In  the  savHg 
yon  find  the  life  of  the  animal.  Civilization  ii 
ing  a  man,  on  the  principle  of  this  world,  to  e 
.  nate  Us  appetites,  ta  rale  bimselfi  and  thore  c 
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rtifinemoDt,  and  a  g^ntloodHt,  ami  n  polinb,  and  aa 
onjoymuut  of  iiil^llectual  ploiiHtiruti;  bo  that  tits  man 
is  DO  lunger  wluit  tlia  aposllu  calls  a  BODciial  mail,  liul 
lio  lit'comod  DOW  wtiat  llie  npoatlti  cuIIh  a  iiuCunil  auin 
^^yfo  oan  SCO  tliis  chamclcr  ilotiucatoJ  lu  tbu  KpUtlo  to 
^Hke  EphesianB.  "'I'hcn  wo  wore,"  wiy*  tlio  upoittfo 
^Hfa  our  Oentile  state,  I'ulAlting  tlio  doviiu*  of  tho  tlusl 
~%Dd  of  thu  miu<l."  Man  naturally  fuJliU  uot  niorvlj 
the  (lo^iroB  of  the  fiosli,  but  the  clesirna  t>f  ttio  niioU 
"  And  ware,"  (aya  the  npoHtle,  "  cliildreu  of  wrath.*' 
One  of  the  euddesl  epectacles  is  tlio  decay  of  tho 
nntnra]  man  before  thu  work  of  lh»  ijpirit  baa  bocn 
RCcomiriislicd  in  him.  Wbi^n  tho  savage  diua,  when 
a  nmro  iafniit  <lios,  whun  an  niiiinul  diva,  tlicro  14  nuU^ 
ing  that  in  iippidliug  or  dopresHing  there;  but  when 
die  high,  tho  dcvtiluped  intellect  —  when  tliu  culti- 
vated nuiu  cotnoN  til  tile  last  hours  of  lifo,  and  tho 
muoiory  buconiuH  less  powerful,  and  tiiu  judgment  laibf, 
knd  all  that  liulong^  to  nature  and  to  earth  visibly 
pcrirthus,  and  tlio  blglior  life  luw  not  been  ynt  do- 
r«loped,  Uiciugh  it  is  destined  to  survive  tbo  gravo 
forever — iwen  the  hfe  of  Ood  —  tltoro  is  hero  ample 
BMW  for  grief;  and  it  in  no  wonder  that  the  man  of 
gMiins  merely  ohould  shod  tuars  at  the  idea  of  duoay- 
nglife. 

li.  Wo  paaa  on  to  consider  UiD  Triuily  in  Unity. 

AJI  tUiit  is  contained  in  that  simplu  exprussiou,  "  TIm 
Ood  of  peaco,"  Gud  iw  a  (!od  i>f  unity.  Ho  makee 
one  where  before  lli«ro  woio  two.  Ho  ia  thu  (>od  of 
peace, and  therefure  can  uuUco  peace.  Now,  tlijs  poao^ 
aoeording  to  the  Trinitarian  ductrine,  cuusi«ta  lo  • 
tkre»-iuld  uiiily.    Brethren,  ■•  we  remarked  nwpecliog 
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ttuB  first  of  an,  tbe  distinction  in  this  Trinity  it 
physical  distinction,  but  a  metai^iysical  one. 
inostrations  which  are  often  given  are  illast 
drawn  from  material  sonrces.  If  we  take  only 
we  get  into  contradiction.  For  example,  when  ' 
of  personality,  our  idea  is  of  a  being  bonne 
space ;  and  then  to  say  in  this  sense  that  thrc 
sons  are  one,  and  one  is  three,  is  simply  contrac 
and  abuse.  Remember  that  the  doctriDc  of  the  '. 
is  a  metaphysical  doctrine.  It  is  a  trinity  —  ad 
in  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  not  three  materials,  - 
three  persons  in  a  sense  we  shall  explain  by  anc 

In  the  next  place,  I  will  endeavor  to  exple 
doctrine,  —  ijot  to  prove  it,  but  to  show  its  ratic 
and  to  explain  what  it  is. 

The  first  illustration  wo  endeavor  to  give  in 
taken  from  the  world  of  matter.  We  will  tak 
material  substance;  wo  find  in  that  substance 
ties;  we  will  say  throe  qualities  —  color,  shap 
size.  Color  is  not  shape,  shape  is  not  size,  size 
color.  They  are  three  distinct  essences,  three  d 
qualities ;  and  yet  they  all  form  one  unity,  one 
conception,  one  idea  —  the  idea,  for  example,  of  i 

Now,  we  will  ascend  from  that  into  the  imm; 
world ;  and  here  we  come  to  something  more  d 
still.     Hitherto,  we  have  had  but  three  qualitie: 
now  come  to  the  mind  of  man,  where  wo  find 
thing  more  than  qualities.     We  will  take  three 
will,  the  affections,  «^d   the   thoughts,  of  man. 
will  is  not  his  affections,  neither  are  his  affectio 
thoughts ;  and  it  would  be  imperfect  and  incompl 
say  that  these  are  mere  qualities  in  the  man. 
are  separate  consciousnesses,  living  consciousn> 


US  diBtiuot  and  a»  loally  sundered  as  it  is  pofiflible  for 
tlirkO  tilings  to  be,  yet  bound  together  by  ono  nnity 
of  coDsciuuHiieas.  Now,  wo  havo  diatiiicttT  proof  than 
evon  tliid  ttuit  thes^  tilings  uru  three.  Thi<  auutoiniflt 
can  toll  you  that  the  localities  of  tliosu  powurd  arfr  dif- 
I'uront.  Hi3  can  point  out  the  seat  nf  tlio  norv«  of 
Nunfliition;  ho  cud  localiKo  the  feeling  of  aflectiou ,  lie 
I  point  to  u  imrvD  and  eay,  "  There  resides  the  ~ 
edity  of  thnuglit" 
^Thare  ore  tliree  distinct  luculitios  for  three  distinct 

alities,  pontoualitJeH,  cooscioiunossea ;  yet  all  theae 
9  are  one. 

Once  more,  we  will  give  proof  even  beyond  all 
The  act  that  a  uinn  does  i»  ilono  by  ono  par- 
licuUr  part  of  tliat  nmii.  Yuu  may  »iy  it  wiia  a  work 
of  hia  gonius,  or  of  his  fancy;  it  may  havo  been  a 
nuuiifeatution  of  his  lore,  or  an  exhibition  of  hix  coni^ 
ttgo;  yet  that  work  was  tlio  work  of  the  whole  man: 
hi»  courage,  Ins  inlulh^ct,  his  habtta  of  porseveranc^ 
■11  holpi<d  townnls  tlio  completion  of  llint  singlo  work. 
Jn»i  in  tliis  way  (.'ortain  mpccial  works  are  uttribnted 
lo  certain  {wrsonalities  of  the  Deity;  the  work  of  re- 
demption  being  nltnbnlL-d  to  ono,  tie  work  of  sancti* 
BcKtion  to  anotlwr.  And  yet,  jnst  as  tie  whole  i 
MTU  ongngvd  in  doing  that  work,  so  docs  (hu  wholu 
Deity  perionn  tliat  work  which  is  attributed  to  ouo 
osnantiol. 

Oncu  more,  lot  us  nunomlicr  tJiat  principle  whieli 
w<i  uxpouiid(-d  last  i^undny,  tliat  it  ia  tlio  law  of  Being 
that  in  proportion  as  you  rise  from  lower  to  hi^er 
lifo  the  parts  are  more  distinctly  devolopod,  while  y«t 
the  unity  becomes  more  entire.  Yon  find,  for  exam- 
pU,  io  tliu  lowtMt  furma  of  animal  liib  on^  organ  per 


fyttm  MTeril  (bnctionty  one  organ  being  at  ib 
dikie  heart  and  brain  and  blood-vessela.  But  wh 
dome  to  man,  yon  find  all  those  varions  fnncti 
liting  in  different  organs,  and  every  organ  mc 
tinctly  developed ;  and  yet  the  unity  of  a  nu 
higher  nnity  than  that  of  a  limpet  When  yoi 
from  the  material  world  to  the  world  immateri 
find  that  the  more  society  is  cnltivated — the  mo 
is  cnltivated  —  the  more.marvcllons  is  tlie  poi 
developing  distinct  powers.  In  the  savage  lij 
abnost  all  one  feeling ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
education  advances,  and  the  higher  life  appears, 
power  and  faculty  develops  and  distinguishes 
and  becomes  distinct  and  sepamto.  And  yet, , 
proportion  as  in  a  nation  every  part  is  distil] 
unity  is  greater,  and  just  in  proportion  as  in  a 
vidual  every  power  is  most  complete,  and  stan 
most  distinct,  junt  in  that  proportion  lias  th 
reached  the  ontironess  of  his  humaiiitv. 

Now,  brethren,  we  apply  all  this  to  the  mind  o 
The  Trinitarian  maintains,  against  the  Unitarie 
the  Sabellian,  that  the  higher  you  ascend  in  th 
of  being,  the  more  distinct  are  the  consciousi 
and  that  the  law  of  unity  implies  and  demands  a 
fold  unity.  The  doctrine  of  Sabellianism,for  ex; 
is  this,  that  God  is  hut  one  essence  —  but  one  \ 
under  diftbrent  manifestations ;  and  that  when  lie 
the  world  Ho  was  called  the  Father,  when  Ho  rcdi 
the  world  He  was  called  the  Son,  and  when  Ho  h 
fied  the  world  Ho  was  called  the  Holy  Ghost 
Sabellian  and  the  Unitarian  maintain  that  the  uni 
Qod  consists  simply  in  a  unity  of  person;  and  in 
nitipn  to  tliis  does  the  Trinittirian  maintain  that  £ 
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'  neH»,  eiUier  in  wan  or  in  (lu^l,  lukut  be  a  unity  of  ituuii- 

liul  we  will  eater  iuto  tliix  moru  deeply.  Tim  iirst 
ftower  or  conaciouxneiia  iu  wtucli  God  is  niado  kuowa 
tu  Di  ii  IU)  tlio  FitUier,  tliv  Autliur  ul'  uur  being.  It  it 
written,  "  lij  Him  wu  livo,  and  muvu,  uiid  Idlvd  uur 
Uiiug."  llti  it!  Uio  Aullior  ol  »il  litii.  In  tititi  stnite  Qd 
it  uol  mcruly  uur  Fittlier  as  CIiHc'Uuiib,  but  Uio  FnlUer 
of  nuwkiiid;  und  not  rnuieiy  ttio  Fiitbor  of  nmokiuJ, 
but  the  Fatbor  of  orcatii>ii ;  and  in  thici  way  the  suli- 
lime  Uuguan^  of  tliu  pro]ihut«  may  bo  tnkeu  as  trau, 
litemlly;  "  Tlie  moniin);  stara  tnag  to[;other,  uud  uU 
the  tons  of  God  shouted  for  joy;"  and  the  lungua^o 
uf  the  cauticio,  wliicU  beluugs  to  our  morning  Mrvica 
—  tlto  dcepH,  tiio  fouuUuus,  the  weU«,  ull  uuito  in  ouo 
hymn  of  [iraiso,  uuc  ayorlrLStiuf;  hiUlBli^uli  to  Ood  tbo 
iRther,  the  Author  of  Uwir  bcinf^  Iu  thi«  rospoct, 
ifjly  an  the  Author  uf  lifu,  inureiy  us  tliu  fiupreioo 
In^,  Uod  hiitt  refureuco  la  u»  in  rDlutiun  to  lliu  body. 
)  i«  the  Lord  of  lilis ;  tn  Him  we  live,  uid  move,  and 
htw  oar  boiiig.  In  tliiK  respect,  God  to  on  is  as  law  — 
k  the  oi'Uuctud  kiws  uf  tbo  uiiivertti);  and,  tliereforc, 
f  oilund  etninst  luw,  uiid  bring  dourn  the  remit  uf 
ugroKting  law,  is  eiiid.  in  Soripton^  Ungmge,  l>o- 
e  applied  to  a  pomoo,  to  be  provoking  lite  wruth 
[:(]»<]  tho  Fikthor. 

Kja  the  next  place,  the  oecond  imy  tbroagb  which 
I  pervonahty  and  conacioneness  of  Ood  Iulb  (mnmi 
n-oled  to  UB  is  tu  tJie  Sod.  Brotbrvu,  wu  mm  tn  alt 
MO  writere  who  Uavo  tnwtMl  of  ilie  Trinity,  that 
Mch  etntsa  is  laiil  opon  tliia  elemnl  gi^nenuioa  of  the 
ID,  the  ovcrfartiug  Sonslup.  It  is  Uiii  whi>}b  ve  hava 
^  Ute  Craw)  — tha  Creed  wltioh  wb«  road  hMia|r  — 


*Ood,  of  llie  mbstance  of  the  Eatiber,  begotten 
the  woiUb  ; "  and|  again,  in  the  Nicene  Greedy 
ezpresdon,  which  is  often  so  wrongly  read,  " 
Gk>d,  lif^t  of  Ligfati  very  God  of  very  God/ 
absolntely  nothing.     There  are  two  Btatemen 
diere.    The  first  is  this,  ^^  The  Son  was  God 
second  is  this,  ''The  Son  was — of  God,"  sho^ 
dexiyation.    And  in  that,  brethren,  we  have 
the  deepest  and  most  blessed  truths  of  rev 
The  Unitarian  maintains  a  divine  humanity — a  I 
blessed  tnitlL    There  is  a  truth  more  blessed 
the  humanity  of  Deity.    Before  the  world  wai 
was  that  in  the  mind  of  God  which  we  may  c 
humanity  of  His  Divinity.    It  is  called,  in  Sc: 
the  Word  —  the  Son  —  the  Form  of  God.    It  is 
tne  of  this  that  wo  have  a  riglit  to  attribute  1 
our  own  feelings ;  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  that  Sc 
speaks  of  His  wisdom,  His  justice,  His  love.     L 
God  is  what  love  is  in  man ;  justice  in  God  I 
justice  is  in  man ;  creative  power  iu  God  is  wli 
ative  power  is  in  man ;  indignation  iu  God  is  that 
indignation  is  in  man,  barring  only  tliis,  that  tl 
is  emotional,  but  tlie  other  is  calm,  aud  pure,  am 
lastingly  stilL    It  is  through  this  humanity  iu  th< 
of  God,  if  I  may  dare  so  to  speak  of  Deity,  that 
elation  became  possible  to  man.    It  was  the  Woi 
was  made  flesh ;  it  was  the  Word  that  manii'estod 
to  man.    It  is  in  virtue  of  the  connection  betweei 
and  man,  that  God  made  man  in  His  own  image 
through  a  long  line  of  prophets  the  human  tri 
God  could  be  made  known  to  man,  till  it  came 
developed  most  entirely,  and  at  large,  in  the  in 
tioQ  of  the  Bedeemer.    Now,  in  this  respect|  it  y 
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obaerved  Uiat  Goil  tfttuids  conuuctcd  witb  ns  in  relBtion 
u  tbo  Boul  UK  ihv  Liglit  wbicli  li^)itolb  ovoiy  mail  Uwt 
oometb  into  tiio  world. 

Once  more  ;  t!iere  iu  h  iiourur,  &  ulusur,  luid  h  nioro 

WiuriDg  r»]&tii)ii  in  wliicli  Gu<l  sUuiiI«  to  ub  —  llwl  in, 

roltttiau  of  tJii*  Hpirit.     It  is  lo  llio  wrilingx  of  St. 

»bn  Uiat  wo  Imvu  to  turn,  e»|wi;iiil]y,  if  wu  ileiitru  lo 

the  doctrinttA  of  llie  .Spirit.     You  will  runi<tinbftr 

tbe  strange  way  in  wliii;!)  be  fpcakri  of  f'UiJ.     It  would 

almost  seem  aa  if  tliu  exttmia)  Qod  tiM  disapfiuiuvtl 

to   luin;   Day,  as   if  ui   oxteriittl   Christ  wore  tUmost 

•  forgottea,  because  lite  intenitvl  Chmt  han  been  fonnod. 

Qa  speitka  of  Qotl  aft  kiniired  witli  us;  be  spedu  of 

^plCkrist  as  Chrinl  in  us :  aud  "  if  wc  love  one  aaotber," 

HAiuyit,  "tiod  dwoltoth  in  ub."    If  a  man  kuep  tha 

^MMuniAudiiietit^,  "  G\rA  dwdleth  In  him,  aud  he  io  Ood." 

^i8«  that  tlie  spinluiil  mauifi'stutioii  of  God  to  us  in  that 

wbvruby  !I»  blonde  Hiiii«ulf  with  tht>  soul  of  man. 

TliiMe,  tlioH,  my  Chri«tixn  brctlin;ii,  are  Uio  three 
cou«ciuiiimftt>sv8  by  which  lie  buconieo  known  to  na. 
Tliren,  we  said,  knoton  to  us.  W'b  do  not  dure  to  Unit 
Ood;  we  do  not  prMume  to  say  that  there  are  in  Ood 
ouly  three  pertoaalilios,  only  tliree  conftciouxoeaiea; 
nil  that  wo  chiru  preiannie  to  say  ia  this,  tint  thitro 
are  tbree  in  reference  tu  ns,  and  only  tbrto ;  that  a 
foarth  there  i«  not;  tint,  pcrchanca,  in  tho  i>roMMit 
•tata  a  /ourth  yon  catmot  add  tu  these  —  Creator, 
Bedoomrr,  Buocti6ur. 

I^^lly,  let  us  Itim  lo  the  relation  whivb  tho  trinity 
in  unity  bears  to  tho  triad  in  discord.  U  is  intended 
for  the  CDtin)nej<>;<  of  oar  imnctification :  "the  very 
tiort  of  peaco  auncttfy*  you  wholly."  Brettiren,  w» 
dw«Il  upon  that  oxpreaaion  "  whatl^."    Ttwre  ia  Om 
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JUfcience  between  Christiaiiity  and  eveiy  ofh 
tem:    Chri^iianitj  proposes  to    ennoble    the 
man ;  evciy  other  system  subordinates  parts  to 
ChriBtianitj  does  not  despise  the  intellect,  bnt  i 
not  exalt  the  intellect  in  a  one-sided  way;  ii 
dwelh  with  emphasis  on  the  third  and  highest  ; 
man — his  spiritual  affections;  and  these  it  mai 
ore  the  chief  and  real  seat  of  everlasting  life,  inl 
to  snbordinate  the  other  to  themselves.    Asce 
would  crush  the  natural  affections  —  destroy  t 
petitei.    Asceticism  feels  that  there  is  a  confli 
tween  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  it  wouU 
an  end  to  that  conflict ;  it  would  bring  back  un 
the  excision  of  all  our  natural  appetites,  and  a 
desires  and  feelings  which  we  have  by  nature. 
when  the  apostle  Paul  comes  forward  to  proclai 
will  of  God,  ho  Bays  it  is  not  by  the  crushing  ( 
body,  but  by  tho  sanctification  of  the  body :  "  I 
God   your  whole   spirit  and   soul  and  body  be 
served  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord . 
Christ." 

In  this,  my  Christian  brethren,  there  is  one  o 
deepest  of  all  truths.     Does  a  man  feel  himsel 
slave  and  the  victim  of  his  lower  passions?  —  Le 
that  man  hope  to  subdue  them  merely  by  strug 
against  them.     Lot  him  not  by  fasting,  by  aust< 
by  any  eaithly  rule  that  he  can  conceive,  expe« 
subdue  the  flesh.     The  more  he  thinks  of  his  vile 
lower  feelings,  the  more  will  they   be  brought 
distinctness,  and  therefore  into  power ;  tho  more  1 
lossly  will  ho  become  their  victim.     The  only  wi 
which  a  man   can   subdue  thtf  flesh,  is  not  by 
extinction  of  those  feelings,  but  by  the  elevatioi 


lir  chnrftctpr.  Lf>t  ttifro  be  nddc^il  (o  ttint  ohnnvcler 
Biiblimity  of  dim,  ptirity  of  affoction ;  let  tliore  bo 
given  gnindeur,  npiritnal  nobleness:  nnd  tlion,  jost  fia 
tlio  strengthening  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the  body 
mokes  nny  particnlar  and  local  affection  disnpiiear,  so, 
by  degrees,  by  the  raiping  of  the  ctiiirnctor,  do  those 
lower  affections  bucnme,  not  extinguished  or  destroyed 
by  excision,  but  ennobled  by  a  new  and  loftiur  spirit 
breathed  through  them. 

This  is  tlie  account  given  by  the  apostle.  Ho 
speaks  of  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  tlie  spirit. 
And  his  remedy  is  to  give  vigor  to  the  higher,  ratlier 
than  to  struggle  with  the  lower.  "This  I  say  then, 
walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  thaU  not  fuBI  the  lost  of 
the  flesh." 

Once  more;  tlie  apostle  differs  from  the  world  in 
that  the  world  would  restore  this  nnity,  and 
ictify  man  simply  frtjm  the  sonl.  It  is  this  which 
itiEation  pretends  to  effect.  We  hear  much  in  tliese 
modem  days  of  tho  progress  of  humanity.  We  heftr 
of  man's  invention,  of  man's  increaao  of  knowledge; 
and  it  would  soem,  in  all  this,  as  if  man  were  neces* 
sarily  becoming  better.  Brotliron,  it  always  must  bo 
tho  case  in  that  state  in  which  Ood  iit  looked  u{>oti  ns 
the  Supreme  Ituing  mc■rt.^ly,  wheru  the  intellect  of  man 
is  suppOMod  to  be  the  chief — that  which  makes  him 
most  kindred  to  hla  Uaker.  The  doctrine  of  Obris* 
tianity  is  this,  that  unity  of  all  this  discord  must  bo 
made.  Man  is  to  be  mndu  one  with  tiod,  not  by 
soaring  intollecl,  but  by  lowly  luvu.  Il  is  ihu  tjpirit 
which  guides  him  to  all  truth;  not  inen^ly  by  reader- 
ing  more  acute  the  reasoning  powers,  but  by  convino 
ing  of  siu,  by  humbling  the  man.    U  is  tho  gncei  of 
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the  Spirit  wbicli  harmoQiKo  the  msm,  and  male 
one ;  and  Lliat  to  the  ood  and  uim  and  object  of  t 
GoBpel  —  the  eutireiiesa  of  saQcti6cation  to  proc 
perfectly  developed  man.  Most  of  us  in  this 
are  monsters,  with  eome  pert  of  onr  being  bt 
the  duvelopment  of  a  gi&ut,  and  others  ahowin 
proportions  of  a  dwarf:  a  feeble,  dwarfish  v 
mighty,  full-blown  pasaicuis ;  and  therefore  it  it 
there  is  to  be  visible,  through  the  trinity,  in 
noble,  maDifold  unity ;  and  when  the  triune  pow 
God  hIikII  so  have  done  its  work  on  the  ontirone 
our  humanity  that  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  have 
Hanclifled,  tlien  ftliall  there  tie  oxhibitod,  and  only 
ft  perfect  attoctiau  in  man  to  hiu  Maker,  and  bpdj. 
and  fpirit,  Hhall  exhibit  a  trinity  in  unity.       ,  j 


V. 

[Preftohed  June  2,  1850.] 

ABSOLUTION. 

Lmn  T.  21.  —  **  And  the  Scribcfl  and  the  Pharisees  bogAn  to  reMOB, 
ing.  Who  is  thifl  which  epeaketh  blasphemies  7    Who  can  fbrgifc  sini, 
but  Qod  alone?" 

T^HERE  aro  questions  which,  having  been  again  and 
ji;^.iin'  Bottled,  fltill,  from  time  to  time,  preseat  them 
Helves  for  re-solution ;  errors  which,  having  been 
nifuted,  and  cut  up  by  the  roots,  reappear  in  the 
next  century  as  fre^h  and  vigorous  as  ever.  Like  the 
f:ihle<l  monsters  of  old,  from  whose  dissevered  neck 
the  blood  sprung  fortli  and  formed  fresh  heads,  multi* 
j»lied  an<l  indestructible;  or,  like  the  weeds,  which, 
extirpated  in  one  place,  sprout  forth  vigorously  in 
Jinotlier. 

In  every  such  case  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 

the  root   nf  the  mutter  has  not  been  reached,  —  the 

error  has  been  exposed,  but  the  truth  which  lay  at  the 

bottom  of  the  error  has  not  been  disengaged.     Every 

error   is    connected   with   a   truth;    the   truth,  being    ' 

perennial,  sjjrings  up  again  as  often  as  circumstances 

foster  it,  or  call  for  it ;  and  the  seeds  of  error  which 

lay  about  the  roots  spring  up  again  in  the  form  of 

weeds,  as  before. 

(Ill) 
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A  popular  iDostratioii  of  this  maj  be  found 
belief  in  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  of  the  de] 
Yon  may  examine  the  e\ndence  for  every  such  8 
apparition;  yon  may  demonstrate  the  improba 
yon  may  rednce  it  to  an  impossibility ;  still  the 
lar  feeling  will  remain :  and  there  is  a  lurking 
atition  even  among  the  enlightened,  which,  i 
midBt  of  professions  of  incredulity,  shows  itsel 
readiness  to  believe  the  wildest  new  tale,  if  it  p 
but  the  semblance  of  an  authentication.    Noti 
trntha  lie  at  the  root  of  this  superstition.    The  f 
the  reality  of  the  spirit-world,  and  the  instil 
belief  in  it    The  second  is  the  fact  that  there  ar 
tain  states  of  health  in  which  the  eye  create 
objects  which  it  perceives.    The  death-blow  to 
superstition  is  only  struck  when  we  h^ve  not 
proved  that  men  have  been  deceived,  but  show 
sides,  how  they  came  to  be  deceived ;  when  sc 
has  explained  the  optical  delusion,  and  shown  the 
iological  state  in  which  such  apparitions  become 
ble.    Ridicule  will  not  do  it,  —  disproof  will  not  c 
So  long  as  men  feel  that  there  is  a  spirit-world,  ar 
long  as  to  some  the  impression  is  vivid  tliat  they 
seen  it,  you  spend  your  rhetoric  in  vain.     You  ] 
show  the  it  nth  tliat  lies  below  the  error. 

The  principle  we  gain  from  this  is,  that  you  cai 
overthrow  &lsehood  by  negation,  but  by  estnblisl 
the  antagonistic  truth.  The  refutation  which  is  to 
must  be  positive,  not  negative.  It  is  an  endless  v 
to  be  uprooting  weeds.  Plant  the  ground  with  wl: 
some  vegetation,  and  then  the  juices  which  wi 
have  otherwise  fed  rankness  will  pour  themselves 
a  more  vigorous  growth;   the  dwindled  weeds 


Ua  easily  raked  oat  Uien.  It  ia  aq  ondless  task  to  be 
refuting  error.  Plant  truth,  and  tho  error  will  pine 
away. 

'rho  instikuce  to  wliicli  all  this  ia  prelim tiinry  it  tho 
portiniiciuus  hold  which  the  bohef  in  »  Iiunian  abtiolr* 
ing  power  robiins  npoQ  maukiiid.  Tliero  has,  perhapfi, 
nevur  yut  buoD  kuown  u  rchgioti  without  Hiicb  a  belief. 
Thuro  in  not  u  siivago  iii  tho  ishtntlm  of  iho  South  Pa> 
ciGc  who  (lues  not  believe  that  hix  prioet  can  Bfaield 
kini  from  Uie  consequuncos  uf  siti.  There  wum  not  a 
people  iu  aiitiqnity  who  had  nut  diMpcnours  of  Divino 
&vor.  lliat  Hunio  boh'of  piis«ietl  from  I'ugitniMin  into 
Ronuvni;am.  Il  was  exposed  ut  the  period  of  Uio 
Refomvitioii.  A  mighty  reaction  wa«  felt  against  il 
tliTuDKhout  Europe.  Apparently,  \\w  whole  idea  of 
human  prioathood  was  proved,  once  and  forever,  lo 
bo  biuwlcss ;  human  mtidlatioQ,  in  every  poRsiblo  form, 
was  vehi'Uiently  controverted;  mou  wore  referretl 
liack  to  Ood  aa  the  solo  absolvcr. 

Yot  still,  now  again,  tliroo  centuTicR  after,  tho  boliiif 
ia  as  strong  as  uvlt.  That  which  wo  UiuugUt  dead  is 
ahvu  again,  and  not  likuly,  it  seeuiR,  to  dio.  Kecent 
revolatioDA  have  shown  Uiat  confession  ia  daily  n 
ni  tlie  country  whoao  natural  manners  are  moat  against 
It  —  private  absolution  askod  by  English  met)  Mid 
given  by  Engbah  privMt«.  A  fact  so  sigitifiiwnt  might 
luad  u«  well  to  [)ftUBt>,  and  axk  ouraolveii  whether  wo 
liAve  fuund  the  true  auawer  to  the  ijueMtiou.  TIta 
ncgalinn  wo  have  got  —  the  vohomout  denial ;  w«  ani 
weary  of  it^i  roiterution ;  but  tho  positive  truth  which 
lies  at  Uki  bottom  of  tliis  craving  —  wheru  is  th»t? 
Pariiameots  and  pulpits,  sunators  and  I'lcrgjmi-n,  tiavu 
viwi  with  oaoh  otiier  in  the  Vttliemence  with  whiuh 


ai»7  dtehie  tbadhitioii  un-GhiMliaai  nnJBbi^ii 
tinik  is  mosi  abonuAable  in  the'  coafeBdioiuil  ha 
with  unsparing  and  irreverent  indelicacy,  forcec 
tha  fraUio  mind.    6tiil|  men  and  women,  who 
nam  tad  parity  are  beyond  ahmder'B  roach,  co: 
oimifae  asauranoe  of  forgtvenesa.    How  shall  w 
to  aooh  men?    Shall  we  say, ''  Who  is  this  that 
eth  blasphemies?     Who  can  forgive  sins   bi 
itone?"    Shall  we  say  it  is  all  -  blasphemy , — a 
ans  intmsion  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  0 
aolver?    WeL,  we  may,  —  it  is  popular  to  iE 
oag^t;  but^  you  will  observe,  if  we  speak  so, 
no  more  than  the  Pharisees  in  this  text ;  we  ec 
a  negation,  but  a  negation  is  only  one  side  ol 
Moreover,  wo  have  been  asserting  that  for  thn 
dred  years,  with  small  fruits.    We  keep  assertin 
oannot  give  assurance  that  sin  is  pardoned ;  in 
words,  man  cannot  absolve  ;  but  still  the  heart 
human  assurance  of  forgiveness.    What  truth  he 
got  to   supply   that  craving?     We   shall,  the 
rather  try  to  fathom  the  deeps  of  the  positive 
which  is  the  true  reply  to  the  error ;  wo  shall 
see  whetlier  there  is  not  a  real  answer  to  the  c: 
contained  in   the   Redeemer's  words,    "The   S 
man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive   sins." 
power  is  there  in  human  forgiveness?     What 
absolution  mean  in  the  lips  of  a  son  of  man  ?    ' 
are  our  questions  for  to-day.    We  shall  conside 
points. 

I.  The  impotency  of  the  negation. 

IL  The  power  of  the  positive  truth. 

L  The  Pharisees  denied  the  efficacy  of  human 
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lutioD ;  they  said,  ."  Nooe  crq  furgivo  sins,  bat  Qod 
ouly ; "  tliat  was  a  Degation.  What  did  thoy  fifftjct  by 
tlittir  ayatom  of  negationa  ?  They  coulerred  no  ))t!Aci'; 
Uiey  produced  uo  holiueHs.  It  would  be  n  great  errur 
to  euppoae  thnt  the  I'hariaeea  were  hypocritea  ia  the 
oi'iiuary  sense  of  the  term  —  that  is,  pretending  to  be 
anxious  about  religion  when  thoy  knew  that  they  felt 
nu  unxidty.  They  were  anxioua,  in  thuir  way.  Tliey 
heard  a  eUrtling  free  announcement  of  furgivenoss  by 
a  man.  To  them  it  appeared  liceiiae  given  to  sin.  If 
Uiis  new  teacher,  this  upstart, — in  their  oivn  language, 
"  Uiia  fellow,  of  whom  every  man  knew  wiience  ho 
won," — Wore  to  go  about  tho  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  telling  sinners  to  bo  ut  [>oace;  telling  tlium  to 
forget  tho  jULSt,  and  to  work  onwards ;  bidding  uuu'a 
oouuoivuoos  bo  at  ruat,  and  uoiumandiug  tlmm  not 
to/ear  the  God  whom  they  had  olTundud,  but  to  trutt 
in  Him — what  would  hocomo  of  morality  and  reUgion? 
Thi«  presumptuous  Absolver  would  tuuko  men  caroloM 
iihuut  both.  If  tho  iudisponsablo  safej^uards  of  penalty 
were  removed,  wliat  remained  to  restrain  un;n  from 
ain  V  Fur  tho  I'harieees  liad  no  notion  of  any  oUior 
goodnoaa  than  that  which  is  restraint'd;  tliuy  could 
conceive  no  goodneaa  free,  but  only  that  whii-h  ia  pro- 
duced by  rewards  and  puniabmenta  —  law-guodno«», 
law-righteouaoesB ;  to  dread  God,  not  to  love  and  triut 
Llim,  waa  their  concoption  of  religion.  And  this, 
tndeod,  is  tho  ordinary  conception  of  religion  —  tho 
I 'Ordinary  meaning  impliud  to  moat  minds  by  the  word 
BBligion.  The  word  religion  moans,  by  durivatioii, 
nMtnution  or  obligation  —  obhgation  to  do,  ubIigaLioD 
to  avoid.  And  this  is  the  uegutlvu  syetum  of  tb« 
Pharisee*  •^  wnjpvlopa  avoiduioe  of  «vil,  mtlisr  duR 


fomti^B  and  free  pnrBuit  of  exoeUenoe.    Sue! 
tem  iMTer   produced   anything   bat    barren 
^  2%tt  18  wrong;"   ^*ikai  is  heresy;"   **ikai 
gerons." 

There  was  another  class  of  men  who  denied 
power  of  absolatioD.    They  were  called  Scr 
writers  —  pedants,  men  of  ponderons  loamii 
aoonrate  definitions ;  from  being  mere  transori 
the  law,  they  had  risen  to  be  its  expounders, 
donld  define  tiie  exact  number  of  yards  that  m 
travelled  on  the  Sabbath-day  without  infringes 
the  law;  they  could  decide,  according  to  the 
approved  theolog}',  the  respective  importance  o 
duty ;  they  would  tell  you,  authoritatively,  whi 
the  great  commandment  of  the  law.     The  Scril 
man  who  turns  religion  into  etiquette ;  his  idea  < 
IS  that  of  a  monarch,  transgression  agjiiiist  whor 
offence  against  statute  law,  and  he,  the  Scribe,  i( 
to  explain  the  prescribed  conditions  upon  whi( 
offence  may  be  expiated ;  he  has  no  idea  of  adn 
to  the   sovereign'H  preflence,  except  by  comp 
with  certain  formalities  which  the  Scribe  is  cc 
sioned  to  declare. 

There  are,  therefore,  Scribes  in  all  ages.  —  R 
Scribes,  who  distinguish  between  venial  and  e 
sin,  and  apportion  to  each  its  appointed  penanc 
absolution.  There  are  Protestant  Scribes,  who 
no  idea  of  God  but  as  an  incensed  judge,  an<l  pre* 
certain  methods  of  appeasing  Him  —  certain  pric 
in  consideration  of  which  He  is  willing  to  sell  foi 
ness;  men  who  accurately  draw  the  distinction  bet 
the  different  kinds  of  feith  —  iaith  historical  and 
Mving;  who  bewilder  and  oenftise  all  natural  fe< 
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who  tretit  thu  natural  luvo  of  relnlious  oh  if  it  ware  an 
idofattry  as  great  aa  buwiug  down  to  mamnioii;  who 
maku  iutelltgiblo  di»tiiiclioa  betwuun  ihv  work  that 
may  nad  thu  work  thut  niHV  not  \>a  douo  on  tlii>  8ab> 
batb-dHv:  who' tmud  you  into  a  purilouit  c'un«i<lurutioii 
of  thv  Working))  ot  your  own  fuuliugti,  atid  tint  oxaminb- 
lion  ul*  your  ttpiritual  bxpuritinoas,  lu  aduertiiiii  wlietlior 
you  liuvu  tliti  feclingA  wliioii  givo  yon  a  right  to  onU 
God  a  Fattier.  Ttiey  huto  tlie  Komisti  Huril>o  an  muoh 
M  tbf  Jewish  Scribe  hated  tiie  Samaritan  aiid  ciilled 
him  heretic.  Bat  in  tbetr  way  tbey  aro  true  to  tha 
spirit  of  the  titn-ibo. 

Now,  the  result  of  this  ii  four-fold.  Amou^  the 
feeoder^nundod,  dosjioDduncy ;  Binotig  tlio  Ttiiuc>r,  spirit 
nal  pride ;  in  the  came  of  the  a)avinh,  siigierstition ;  with 
Hm  hard-minded,  inlidi!lity.     Ponder  it  well,  and  yon 

Bfiud  these  lour  things  rife  anion^t  nn:  Deapond* 
y,  t^piriltMl  PriJo,  Superstition,  and  lufideltty.  In 
way  1V0  linvv  huvn  gotug  on  for  mBny  years.  In 
midst  of  all  thi*,  ut  ta«t  wu  are  infurmud  that  thu 
ivMitinal  is  at  Wurk  again ;  wlifn-upon  astonish* 
It  and  indignation  are  loudly  uxpreK!>ed.  It  ia  nut 
to  he  borne  that  thu  prietita  of  (ho  Clitirrh  of  England 
should  ounfoAs  and  absolve  in  prirato.  Yot  it  is  onljr 
-vW  niighl  havo  btwn  expected.  With  our  Evangel- 
liem,  TraotArianiHin,  Scriheism,  Pharisaism,  wo  ha^ 
ihI  to  front  iUn  livittg /act.  Wo  aru  as  Boiilous  aa 
d  Pharisous  «v«r  w«re  for  negatives;  but  )u 
innan  lime  hnmnn  nn(ur«,  oppreosod  nod  ovurbomo, 
ling  for  brenlh,  d<>nta»d*  roinething  real  and  living, 
ittnot  live  on  coBtrovvmieii.  It  cannot  be  fud  on 
itusta  agalniil  Iwrwy,  however  vehemi.iU.  We  are 
who  can  protest  lundosU    Everjr  book,  evei^ 


Ill 

jonniftly  rings  with  warnings.    **  Beware  i''  ie 
apon  everything.    Bevirare  of  Rome ;  beware 
Ta;  beware  of  Germany ;  some  danger  on  eve 
Satan  everywhere  —  Gk)D  nowhere  ;  everywhe 
man  to  be  shunned  or  dreaded  —  nowhere  o 
loved  &eely  and  without  Buspioion.    Is  it  any 
if  men  and  women,  in  the  midst  of  negations,  c 
warn  me  from  tlie  error,  bnt  who  will  guido 
truth?    I  want  guidance.    I  am  sinful,  full  of  < 
want  forgiveness  1    Absolve  me;  tell  me  tha 
pardoned ;  .help  me  to  believe  it.    Your  qnai 
not  help  me;  if  you  cannot  do  thatj  it  matte 
what  you  can  do.    You  have  restricted  Ood' 
and  narrowed  the  path  to  heaven ;  you  have  hai 
religion  with  so  many  mysterious  questious  aui 
bles,  tliat  I  cannot  find  the  way  to  God ;  voi 
terrified  me  with  so  many  snares  and  pitfalls  on 
side,  that  I  dare  not  tread  at  all.     Give  me  ] 
give  me  human  guidance :  I  want  a  human  arm  1 
on."    This  is  a  cry,  I  believe,  becoming  daily 
passionate,  and  more  common.     And  no  wonde 
all  our  information,  public  and  private,  is  to  th( 
effect  —  that  the  recent  converts  have  found  pe 
Home ;  for  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Rome  is  ' 
that  she  grounds  her  teaching,  not  on  variable  fe 
and  correct  opinions,  but  on  facts,     God  is  not  a 
probable  God,  but  ^/act.     God^s  forgiveness  ia 
feeling,  but  a/act;  and  a  material  symbolic  fact 
witness  of  the  invisible  one.     Rome  puts  forwa 
absolution  —  her  false,  priestly,  magical  absolut 
a  visible  fact,  as  a  witness  of  the  invisible.     Ac 
perversion  prevails  because  foupd^d  on  a  truth, 
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II.  Tho  power  of  tlie  poaitive  truth. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  if,  taught  on  overy  hkIo  diHtrnst 
uf  maa,  the  heart  should,  by  a  violent  reaction,  and  liy 
nil  iixtraviigttut  confidence  in  a  priol^t,  proclaim  that  it« 
uurinal,  natural  alatc  ia  not  distrust,  but  trust? 

Wluit  iet  Jorgivoneae  ?  —  It  is  God  ruooncilod  to  n». 
Wliat  i8  absolution  ?  —  It  is  tlia  nuthoritntiv-u  deobtra- 
tion  Uiat  Ood  ia  reconciled.  Authoritative:  that  is,  a 
mal  power  of  conveying  a  sonso  and  fceiing  of  forgive* 
ileus.     It  is  tho  power  of  tbe  Koii  of  man  Ofi  earth  to 

irgivositu.     It  is  man,  Qod'e  imago,  represonting,  by 
albrgivoiioBs  on  oarlh,  Gud's  forgivenuitH  in  heaven. 

tow,  distiitguisli  Gud's    forgiveness  of  sin    from   aft 
Mtiog  of  the  conseqnenros  of  sin.     When  God  far- 

[t«b  a  aio,  it  does  not  follow  that  Ho  ntops  ita  conse- 
woces.  For  example,  when  He  forgives  tbe  intern' 
perato  man  wboso  lioaltb  is  ruined,  forgiveness  docB 
not  restore  bis  bualtb.  Divina  jNirdon  does  nrit  inte^ 
fere  with  the  lawn  of  Uio  univerev,  for  it  is  itmulf  onft 
of  those  laws.  It  is  a  law  thut  [>ciudty  follows  tnui*- 
gruutiioo.  Forgivfluesit  will  not  wive  from  pi-nalty ; 
but  it  altera  the  feelings  with  which  the  penalty  U 
uticupLetl.  I'&in  inllicted  with  a  surgeon's  knife  fum 
man's  good  is  as  keen  as  that  which  resulta  from  tl»o 
knife  of  tho  torturer ;  but  in  Uie  one  case  it  is  calmly 
borne,  because  remedial  —  in  tlio  other,  it  oxaspcrales, 
booaoso  it  is  felt  to  bo  intended  by  malevolence.  Su 
with  tho  dilR-reiico  botwoun  BufToring  which  eome« 
from  a  sin  whicli  we  hope  God  lias  forgiven,  and  inF 
foring  which  set^ms  to  fall  hot  from  tlio  band  of  an 
angry  God.  It  is  a  fearful  truth,  that  so  far  as  ir« 
know,  at  Iviut,  tlio  oonnoquencea  of  an  act  ari  i 
Docted  witli  it  iuilusulubly.     ForgiveuiMS  dtwa  aul 
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arrest  them ;  but,  by  prodaolng  softness  and 
peuitenoe,  it  tmnsforms  them  into  blessings. 
Ood's  forgiveness ;  and  absolntion  is  the  coi 
to  the  oonsoience  of  the  conviction  of  forgive 
absolve  is  to  free,  to  comfort  by  strengthc 
afford  repose  from  fear. 

Now,  it  was  the  way  of  the  Redeemer  to 
pate  from  sin  by  the   freeness  of  absolntio 
dying  thie^  an  honr  before  a  blasphemer,  wac 
ditionally  assured;  the  moment  the  sinner's 
changed  towards  God,  He  proclaimqd  that  ( 
reoonciled  to  him :  ''  This  day  thon  shalt  be  i 
in  Paradise."    And  hence,  speaking  hnmanly, 
from  this  absolving  tone  and  spirit,  came  H 
drons  and    nnparalleled    power   with    sinfal, 
hearts;  hence   the   life   and  fresh   impulse  wh 
imparted  to  the  being  and  experience  of  thog 
whom  He  dealt.     Hence,  t!ie  maniac,  freed  fn 
legion,  sat  at  his  feet,  clothed  and  in  In's  righl 
Hence,  the  outcast  woman,  whom  human  scorn 
have    hardened   into    brazen   effronterj^   lieari 
nnwonted  voice  of  hnman   sympatliy,   "washe 
feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  tlie  h: 
her  head."    And  this  is  what  we  have  forgotten 
have  not  yet  learned  to  trust  the  power  of  rede 
love ;  we  do  not  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of 
and  the  might  of  an  appeal  to  the  better  par 
not  the  slavish  parts,  of  human  nature.     Settle 
yonr  minds,  the  absolving  power  is  the  central 
of  the   Oospel.     Salvation  is  unconditional :   r 
offer,  but  a  Oift;   not  clogged  with  condition 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe.     God  welcomes  bac 
prodigal.     God    loves  without   money  and   w 


price.  To  this  men  reply,  gravoly,  It  is  ilangeroua  tg 
speak  thus;  it  is  poritoaa  to  dispuDso  witli  tbo  eiil'e- 
^nrds  oT  rustrictiuit,  Law  I  l»wl  ttiore  la  notluntf 
liJit!  law — H  salutary  foar  —  for  making  meu  lioly.  0, 
blind  Plmriseo  I  hud  yon  uver  kuuwa  tliv  siin'ng,  tliu 
life  wliich  comes  from  feeUnj; /rr^c,  tlio  gu^h  uf  gruti- 
tode  with  wliich  tiio  heart  springe  to  duly  whou  nil 
chaitis  nru  shattered,  KQd  it  stunde  fottrlese  and  I'rov  io 
tho  Light,  and  in  the  Lovo  of  God,  you  wuuld 
luiderstand  that  a  Urge,  trusting  charity,  which  can 
throw  itself  on  the  better  and  more  ^onovous  impulaca 
of  a  ludou  Hpirit,  ia  th»  safest  as  wuU  an  tha  most  heao- 
tiful  means  of  securing  obodieogo. 

9o   fiir,  however,  there  will  not  ho  much  objection 
to  tho  doctrine :  it  will  bo  admitted  that  abaolution  ia 
tmo  in  tho  tips  of  Christ,  becauso  of  His  Divinity.     U 
will  ba  said  Ho  wiia  Ood,  and  God  epcnking  on  oarth 
u  the  HKme  thing  as  Gud  spoaking  in  huavun.     No,  my 
bretliroft,  it  is  not  the  sam«  tiling.     Christ  forgiving  ou 
earllt  \*  a  new  trutA  addtid  to  tlmt  of  (iod'it  forgiving 
in  hoavou.     It  is  not  tho  aame  truth.     The  oiio  ia  fo^ 
preneSB  by  Deity  i  tho  other  is  the  doclamlion  of  for* 
[VoDC^a   by   Hntiiauity,     lie   badu   the   palsied   man 
idk,  that  thoy  might  know  tiiat  tbo  Son  uf  man  hath 
war  on  cartii  to   forgivo  Bina.     Thcrtforv  wci  pro- 
ted  «  Ht«p  further.    The  aame  powgr  IIo  doltfgut«d 
,  Hii    Charob  which    ho    Iwd    exerciaed    iliuMtdL 
IThoaefloover  eina    ye   remit,   they   arts    roiuitte<l." 
[ow,  pcrliapri,  it  will  be  replied  to  thi>f,  tliat  tha  prom- 
t  beiongfl  to  tho  apontloa;  that  tJiey  waro  pa^xiriMl- 
qally  gitlod  to    diatingutsb    gouuiiio  from    foigiMtd 
■Dtanoe,  —  to  ah«olvfl,  Uiaroforo,  wm  thoir  oatonl 
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prerogatiye,  —  bat  that  we  haye  no  right  t 
extends  beyond  the  apostles. 

Woi  therefore,  bring  the  question  to  a  p 
referring  to  an  instance  in  which  an  apostle 
solve.    Let  ns  examine  whether  he  confined 
rogative  to  himself.     2  Cor.  ii.  10. — ''  To  whon 
give  anything,  I  forgivo  also :  for  to  whom  I 
anything  for  yonr  sakes,  forgave  I  it  in  the  pe 
Christ" 

Observe,  now,  it  is  quite  true  here  that  the 
absolved  a  man  whose  excommunication  he  t 
merly  required ;  but  he  absolved  him  because  t 
gregation  absolved    him ;    not  as  a   plenipot 
Bupematurally  gifted  to  convey  a  mysterious  1 
but  as  himself  an   organ  and   representative 
Church.    The  power  of  absolution,  thereforo,  be 
to  the  Churchy  and  to  the  apostle  through  the  C 
It  was  a  power  belonging  to  all  Christians ; 
apostle,  because  ho  was  a  Christian,  not  becai 
was  an  apostle.    A  priestly  power,  no  doubt,  be 
Christ  has  made  all  Christians  kings  and  priests. 

Now,  let  us  turn  again,  with  this  added  lig 
examine  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  "  The  S 
man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgivo  sins."  Mar 
form  of  words  —  not  Christ  as  God,  but  Christ  a 
of  man.  It  was  manifestly  said  by  Him,  not  sol 
divine,  but  rather  as  human,  as  the  Son  of  man 
is,  as  man.  For  we  may  take  it  as  a  rule,  when  i 
calls  himself  Son  of  man,  He  is  asserting  His  H 
ity.  It  was  said  by  the  High  Priest  of  Humani 
the  name  of  the  race.  It  was  said  on  the  prij 
that  human  nature  is  the  reflection  of  God's  m 
that  human  love  is  the  imago  of  God's  love ;  and 


inn  forgivcnoaB  is  Iho  typo  nnd  nssumnce  of  divini* 
forgiveness. 

In  Christ,  KTumanity  wiw  tho  perfect  typo  of  Deity ; 
Hii(J  therefore  Christ's  absolntion  was  nlwsiys  tho  exact 
iiR^asiiro  and  counterpart  of  God's  forgivcneaa.  ITprciw 
lies  tho  (loop  truth  of  tho  doctrine  of  Uis  eternal 
pnesthood  —  tho  Eternal  Son,  the  Humanity  of  tlio 
liuinR  of  God,  tho  over  rTniimu  MJntl  of  God.  Tho 
Alisolver  over  lives.  Tho  Father  jmlgcth  no  ninn,  htil 
hnth  committed  nil  jud^tient  to  tho  8on  —  liath  givon 
nira  nnthority  to  cxooiito  judgment  iJbo,  becauso  Bo 
i«  tho  Hon  of  man. 

But,  further  than  this.  In  a  snliordinato,  bocnu»o 
less  perfect  degree,  fhe  forgiveness  of  a  man,  as  man, 
carries  with  it  an  absolving  power.  W]\o  hits  not  fott 
tho  load  tnkon  from  his  mind  when  tho  hidden  gnilt, 
over  whieh  ho  ha«l  hroodofl  long,  Ims  been  neknowl 
fitljred,  and  met  by  forgiving  bunuin  nympnthy,  espo- 
eiiilly  at  a  time  when  he  oxpei^tcd  to  bo  treated  with 
enldnoRit  and  reproofV  Who  haif  not  felt  how  such  n 
niiiinent  was  to  him  the  dawn  of  n  bettor  bopc,  and 
how  tlio  merciful  judfjinent  of  somo  wise  and  good 
human  being  soeinod  to  bo  the  type  and  tho  aiumr 
of  God's  pariion,  making  it  credible?  Uncon 
mi)',  it  may  bo,  but  utijl,  in  snbgtaiieo,  roally,  I 
ievp  8onto  Kueb  reanoning  a^  this  goes  on  in  tlto 
ir«  of  tho  heart  —  "Ho  lovo«  mc,  and  luw  com- 
—  will  not  God  rnrgtve?  Ho,  thin  moo, 
le  in  God's  imago,  doe*  not  think  my  case  hopelona. 
then,  in  tho  larger  lov©  of  God  it  i«  not  liopo- 
Ina."  Thufi,  and  only  thus,  ean  wo  understand  tho 
toeUri<utictU  act,  Ahsolntion,  the  prerogative  of  oar 
lity,  ii  repreiiented  by  a  formal  act  of  tho  Cbnrcb. 
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Hadi  oontroversy  and  angry  bitterness  has  bee 
on  the  absolntion  put  by  the  Church  of  Engla 
the  lips  of  her  ministers  —  I  oannot  tliink  with 
if  we  tiy  to  get  at  the  root  of  tliese  words  of 
The  priest  proclaims  forgiveness  authoritatii 
the  organ  of  the  congregation  —  ae  tlie  voice 
Ghnrchy  in  the  name  of  man  and  God.     For 
nature  represents  Ood.    The  Church  represen 
nnman  nature  is,  and  ought  to  bo.    The  minis 
resents  the  Church.    lie  speaks;  tlierefore,  in  tl 
of  our  Godlike  human  nature.    He  declares  f 
lact ;  ho  docs  not  create  it.     There  is  no  magi< 
absolution;  he  can  no  more  forgive  whom  C 
not  forgiven,  by  the  founula  of  absolution,  or 
the  pardon   of  him  whom  God  has  absolved, 
formula  of  cxconiinuuication,  than  he  can  tran 
demon  into  an  angel,  by  the  formula  of  baptisi 
declares  what  every  one  has  a  rig) it  to  declarcj 
lips  and  by  his  conduct;  but,  being  a  minister 
clares  it  authorit*itivcly,  in  tlic  name  of  evcrj 
tian  who,  by  his  Christianity,  is  a  priest  to  Go* 
specializes  what  is  universal ;  as,  in  baptism,  h 
tlie  universal  Sonship  on  the  individual  by  nan 
ing,  "  The  Sonsliip  with  which  Christ  has  redoei 
men,  I  hereby  proclaim  for  this  child,"  so  by  j 
tion   ho  specializes  the  universal  fact  of  the  L 
God  to  those  who  are  listening  then  and  there,  t 
"  The  Love  of  GikI,  tlie  Absolver,  I  autlioriti 
proclaim  to  be  your  a  J^ 

In  tlie  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sic 
Church  of  England  puts  into  the  lips  of  her  mil 
words  quite  uncon<litional:  "I  absolve  thee  fn 
thy  Minn.-'     You  know  tlmt  passage  is  constant 
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to  as  llomish  and  ttuperetitlDUs.  I  wontd  uot 
givo  up  that  pi'Qoious  piL«sagEt.  I  luvo  tlio  ChurcU  of 
Englind,  Imouuae  alie  lias  diu'ud  tu  duim  hor  iulivrit- 
lutcof  bucuuao  sbtj  had  cotirugu  to  ii«^i.Tt  Lurself  as 
wbat  eha  ought  to  be —  God's  rt-'proeionUitivti  on  mu-lb. 
She  eaja  to  liar  miniet«r,  Stuud  thorc  boforo  a  duk- 
ea«d  spirit,  on  whom  the  shtulowe  uf  duuUi  luvu  begao 
to  fiill ;  in  huuiuii  flesh  uud  blood,  ropt-uHeutiug  the  la- 
vidiblQ,  wiLb  words  of  huuiau  luvo,  making  credible 
tli4i  Love  Etorual.  Say,  boi'lly,  1  am  hero  to  dockre, 
not  a  porliapa,  l»ui  a  Jact.  1  forgive  thou  in  tlio  name 
of  IIumaQity.  And  ro  fiir  as  Ilumamty  roprcDOtit« 
Deity,  that  forgiveuoM  is  a  type  of  God's.,  Jiho  dues 
Hot  put  iuto  hor  miuist«r'ti  lipo  words  of  incuitaliou. 
Ho  caiiDot  bloMS  whom  Qod  bos  not  Idossdd ;  bo  auy 
not  curea  whom  God  bus  nut  cursed,  if  tliu  Son  of 
absolution  bu  tliuru,  bi^  absolution  will  rc^U  If  yuu 
Uttve  ever  trivd  Um  slow  and  appnrontly  bopolesa  task 
of  nuiiitttvriug  to  u  bvart  <I]i>oasod,  and  btJidlug  up  thtf 
wound  tliat  vUl  bloud  afrosh,  to  wbiub  uo  usvunuicu 
can  givo  cotofort,  bouauM  tiioy  are  nut  nulLoritativs, 
it  miut  have  cro»xcd  your  mind  that  tuob  a  powur  w 
Uiul  wliicb  Uie  Church  of  England  daiiuis,  if  it  were 
believed,  is  exactly  the  runiody  you  want.  You  muit 
have  felt  ibal  uvun  the  formula  of  tlto  Church  of  Rome 
\T3uld  bu  a  bloHimd  power  to  oxercisei,  could  it  but 
onca  bu  aocupled  as  a  pltxlgo  rhal  all  tho  past  waa  ob- 
Utonitw],  and  that  from  that  moment  a  fruo,  uutaintaid 
future  L>y  bvfor»  tbo  Aonl, —  you  must  havo/cii  that; 
you  muKt  luivi)  wt.slK-d  yon  had  darvd  to  My  it.  My 
wbolo  >)>int  liAH  absolvi.'d  uiy  erring  bn^tlier.  li  Qod 
l*u§  merciful  llian  I '/  Can  1  —  dare  I  —  my  tT  tluok 
it  obtulitionoUy  ?    Dare  I  ««y,  1  Uope?  —  uny  1  tuttf 
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most  I  not,  saji  I  know  Ood  has  forgiven  yon  ? 
man  whose  heart  has  truly  bled  over  anothi 
and  watched  another's  remorse  with  pangs  as  s 
if  the  crime  had  been  his  own,  has  said  it. 
parent  has  said  it  who  over  received  back  a  re 
danghter,  and  opened  ont  for  her  a  new  hope 
Every  mother  has  said  it  who  ever,  by  her  hope 
hope  for  some  profligate,  protested  for  a  love 
and  wider  than  tliat  of  society.    Every  man  L 
it  who  forgave  a  deep  wrong.    See,  then,  wht/  a 
the  Church  absolves.    She  only  exercises  that 
which  belongs  to  every  son  of  man.    If  sociel 
Christian,  —  if  society,  by  its  forgiveness  and  it* 
sion,  truly  represented  the  mind  of  God, — there 
be  no  necessity  for  a  Church  to  speak ;  but  th 
Intion  of  society  and  the  world  docs  not  rcpres 
any  means,  God's  forgiveness.     Society  absolve 
whom  God  has  not  absolved  —  the  proud,  the 
the  strong,  the  seducer ;   society  refuses  retui 
acceptance  to  the  seduced,  the  frail,  and  the  sa 
tent,  whom  God  has  accepted ;  therefore  it  is  nee 
that  a  selected  body,  through  its  appointed  ( 
should  do,  in  the  name  of  man,  what  man,  as 
does  not.     The  Church  is  the  ideal  of  Humani 
represents  what  God  intended  man  to  be  —  wlu 
18  in  God's  sight,  as  beheld  in  Christ  by  Him ;  a 
minister  of  the  Church  speaks  as  the  reprcscntat 
that  ideal  humanity.     Church  absolution   is   an 
nal  protest,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Absolvcr,  a 
the  false  judgments  of  society. 

One  thing  more.     Beware  of  making  this  a 
formula.     If  absolution  be  not  a  living  truth, 
oomea  a  monstrous  fiilsehood ;  if  you  take  absoi 
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08  a  mystical  gid  convoyod  to  an  individual  mani  called 
a  priest,  and  mysteriously  efScaciou.s  in  his  lips,  and 
his  alonef  you  petrify  a  truth  into  death  and  unreality. 
I  have  been  striving  to  show  that  absolution  is  not  a 
Church  figment,  invented  by  priestcraft,  but  a  living, 
blessed,  human  power.  It  is  a  power  delegated  to  yon 
and  to  me;  and  juHt  so  far  as  we  exercise  it  lovingly  and 
wisely,  in  our  lives,  and  with  our  lips,  we  help  men  away 
from  sin ;  just  so  far  as  we  do  not  exercise  it,  or  exer- 
cise it  falsely,  we  drive  men  to  Rome.  For,  if  the  heart 
cannot  have  a  truth,  it  will  take  a  counterfeit  of  truth. 
By  every  magnanimous  act,  by  every  free  forgiveness 
with  which  a  pure  man  forgives,  or  pleads  for  mercyi 
or  assures  the  penitent,  he  proclaims  this  truth,  that 
"  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins/' 
—  he  exhibits  the  priestly  power  humanity,  —  he  doe$ 
absolve;  let  theology  say  what  it  will  of  absolution,  ho 
gives  ))eace  to  the  conscience  —  he  is  a  type  and  assur- 
ance of  what  God  is  —  he  breaks  the  chains  and  leta 
the  captive  go  free. 


VI- 

LPTMoked  Jane  9, 1850.] 

THE  ILLUSIVENE83  OF  UFK 

Houews  xL  8-10.  — "  By  ftutli  Abraham,  when  be  was  oaQei 
out  into  a  phMa  which  he  aboold  after  reoeiTe  lor  an  inha 
•  obejed ;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  £ 
he  Bcjoumed  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  conntry,  d 
In  tabemaelcs  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  th 
promise  :  for  he  lookeil  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
and  maker  is  God.** 

Last  Sunday  we   touched  upon  a  thought  v 
deserves  further  development.     God  promised  Ca 
to  Abraham,  and  yet  Abraham  never  inherited  Can 
to  the  last  he  was  a  wanderer  there ;  he  had  no 
session  of  his  own  in  its  territory ;  if  he  wanted  ( 
a  tomb  to  bury  his  dead,  he  could  only  obtain  i 
purchase.     This  difficulty  is  expressly  admitted  in 
text,  "In  the  land  of  promise  he  sojourned  as 
strange  country ; "  ho  dwelt  there  in  tents,  in  cha 
ful,  movable  tabernacles,  not  permanent  habitations 
had  no  home  there. 

It  is  stated,  in  all  its  startling  force,  in  terms 
more  explicit,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  5th  vc 
"  And  He  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  no 
much  as  to  set  his  foot  on ;  yet  lie  promised  that 
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iroald  give  it  to  him  fur  a  poHaossion,  nnd  tu  liii  Med 
after  Inm,  when  as  yet  he  had  do  chihl." 

Now,  the  Bnrprising  point  is,  that  Ahrulmm,  deceived 
as  yon  might  almost  day,  did  not  complnin  of  It  oe  s 
deception :  ho  whs  even  grateful  for  the  noD-ftilfilnioat 
of  the  promiso ;  he  docs  not  secin  to  linve  expected  ita 
fullilmoiit;  he  did  not  look  for  Cunftrin,  hnt  for  "a  city 
which  had  foundations;  "  his  faith  nppeiirs  to  have  con- 
8itit*)d  in  dioholioving  the  letter,  nlmost  as  mnch  u 
in  bulioving  thu  epirit  of  the  prumiso. 

And  herein  lies  a  priiiciple.which,  rightly  expounded, 
can  lielp  us  to  intorprot  this  Ijlu  of  ours.  God's 
proroifiefl  never  aro  fulfilled  in  tho  eetise  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  given,  Life  t*  a  deception  ;  it* 
nnticipittious,  which  are  Qod'a  pronkiseu  to  the  imagin- 
ation, are  riover  renliwd ;  they  who  know  life  best,  and 
have  trUHtod  Ood  most  to  fill  it  with  htesninga,  Bra 
ever  the  first  to  my  that  lifo  is  a  series  of  diftappotnt- 
tnonts. 

And  in  tho  xpirit  of  thin  text  we  havo  to  My  diot 
it  is  a  wise  and  merciful  arrangement  which  ordains  It 
thns. 

The  wise  and  holy  do  not  expect  lo  find  It  othe^ 
wise  —  would  not  wish  it  otlierwlBo;  their  wisdom 
con!ii»t.<)  in  disbelieving  ita  promises.  To  develop  thia 
\  idea  would  bo  a  glorious  task;  for  to  jusllTy  Ood*! 
[  ways  tu  man,  to  expound  the  mysterioasnesa  of  oar 
I  present  being,  to  interpet  God,  —is  not  this  the  Tery 
Fitssenco  of  the  miDiaterioI  office  ?  Alt  th.it  I  can  hope, 
r^wovcr,  to-day  is,  not  to  exhaust  tho  snhji'ot,  hot  to 
J  Airiilsh  hints  for  thooght.  Overstatements  mny  he 
I  Jpi&do,  lllustnitiotis  luiiy  be  ina^Ieqiintti,  the  new  gronod 
\  df  an  almopt  ontroddea  aubject  may  be  torn  up  too 


coittaius  within  it,  Do  not  stop  to  »ak, 
wbothur  tlie  8iil>joct  wns  satJBfuctorily  work 
each  man  be  Batifficd  to  have  received 
tliougLt  which  he  muy  develop  better  for  lii 

I.  The  dcceptioD  of  life's  promiae. 

II.  The  meanJDg  of  that  deception. 


lor  a 
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Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  iu  the  firel 
promise  uever  wns  fulfilled.  I  do  not  m 
ment  was  delayed.  I  say  it  never  was  fulGl 
ham  had  a  few  feet  of  earth,  obtained  by  p 
beyond  that,  nothing;  ho  died  a  stranger  an 
in  tiie  land.  Isaac  had  a  little.  So  small  n 
hold  upon  his  country,  that  the  last  yean 
wore  spent  in  Egypt,  and  ho  died  a  for€ 
strange  land.  His  descendants  came  iuto 
Canaan,  expecting  to  find  it  n  land  (lowinj: 
and  honey ;  they  found  hard  work  to  do  - 
unrest,  instead  of  rest. 

During  one  brief  period,  in  the  history  of 
promise  may  acorn  to  liuve  been  fuISilud ; 
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r  fulfilled  by  iim  eutrasce  into  Giuiuaii;  fur 
"If  JoiiliUii  IimlI  ^ivi,>ii  tlieni  riut,  then  wuuU 
1)0  not  Lave  epokou  of  ouutiier  da^."  AgHiu,  iu  tliis 
vory  chapter,  iU'lor  a  long  list  of  Huhruw  saiuta  — 
"Tiieto  oU  ilioil  in  faith,  out  having  r«<.'eivud  t1i« 
proiniaod."  To  none,  tliaiufurc!,  bad  tUn  prumUo  bouU 
fuUillod.  Accordiugly,  writeia  ou  pruphuc/,  ia  ordoT 
to  gut  ovi^r  tUU  difliculty,  take  for  grouted  that  lliors 
luust  bo  a  I'utuie  fulfilment,  becauso  the  first  waa  :ii 
adequate. 

The/  who  belisve  that  the  Jews  will  be  raetorud 
to  tlieir  native  land  expect  it  ou  Iho  express  gruuud 
that  Canaan  baa  never  buua  uuluull^'  and  purmauoutly 
thairs.  A.  certain  tract  oi  country — thriiio  hiuidrud 
lailes  in  leugtli,  by  two  hundred  iu  breadth  —  uuat  b« 
givuu,  ur  uUfi  they  think  the  pruini^c  hud  bvuu  brokgu. 
To  ijui>to  the  expreeniuu  uf  unu  of  the  tuu»t  eluqauut 
of  their  writers,  "  If  there  be  nothiug  yet  future  for 
Iflrael,  then  tho  magniliuenve  of  tliu  pruiuite  tuu  boon 
lust  in  the  poverty  of  its  aucuinplii)Uniunt" 

I  do  not  quoUi  Uiitt  to  provti  Ui.c  correctnos«  of  Um 
interprutatiuu  of  tliu  prophecy,  but  it»  an  nckuowt 
^ucnt  nbich  may  bo  taken  so  liir  n«  a  proof  that 
I  promise  made  to  A.brabaia  luia  never  beuu  aocoto* 
Uliod. 
kAnd  itucli  ii  life's  dtuappointruent.  lU  promise  ia, 
joii  rtliull  liave  a  Canaan ;  it  turu8  out  to  b«  a  ba«» 
If,  airy  ilream  —  loll  and  warfare  —  nothing  that  wo 
I  call  our  own ;  not  Uie  land  of  rout,  by  any  meaoa. 
s  will  uxaminc  thin  iu  particalors. 
k  1.  Our  sontwis  deceive  ua;  wo  begin  life  with  deIo> 
Our  seniHis  dec-eive  uh  with  respect  to  distance, 
|Bpe,  and  color.     That  which  alar  off  eoenu  ova) 
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tarnfl  ont  to  be  circular,  modified  by  the  pt 
of  distance ;  that  which  appears  a  speck,  upi 
approach  becomes  a  vast  body.  To  the  ea 
tibe  stars  presented  the  delusion  of  small  lai 
i|i  space.  The  beautiful  berry  proves  to  bo  1 
poisonous ;  that  which  apparently  moves  is 
rest ;  that  which  seems  to  bo  stationary  is  : 
ual  motion:  the  earth  moves  —  the  sun  is 
experience  is  a  correction  of  life's  delusions- 
fication,  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  th 
and  all  life  is*  a  lesson  on  the  falsehood  c 
ances.  ^' 

2.  Our  natural  anticipations  deceive  us  —  1 
red!  in  contradistinction  to  cxtmvagtmt  exj 
Every  human  life  is  a  fresh  one,  bright  with  1 
will  never  be  realized.  There  may  be  diffe 
character  in  these  hopes ;  finer  spirits  may  Ic 
as  the  arena  of  successful  deeds,  the  more  se 
place  of  personal  enjoyment. 

With  man  the  turning  point  of  life  may 
fession  —  with  woman,  marriage  ;  the  one  g 
future  with  the  triumphs  of  intellect,  the  o 
the  dreams  of  affection ;  but,  in  every  case,  1 
what  any  of  them  cxi)ects,  but   something 
would  almost  seem  a  satire  on  existence  to 
the  youth  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  flushed 
guine,  with  the  aspect  of  the  same  being  v 
nearly  done  —  worn,  soberized,  covered  with 
of  life,  and   confessing   that  its  days  have 
and  evil.     Where  is  the  land  flowing  with 
honey  ? 

With  our  affections  it  is  still  worse,  bee 
promise  more.     Man's  affections  are  but  1 
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Mot«s  of  Cimiwiu  —  tlio  teuts  uf  a  uight ;  not  penna- 
ntjut  liaiiitatioiia,  evun  Tur  tliiti  Ufo.  Where  are  tha 
vliiinns  of  character,  the  perr<e<;tioo,  nnd  tho  purity,  aud 
tho  truthl'ulnosd,  which  socmcd  so  rcsplundciit  iu  uur 
IViead?  They  were  only  the  »hapc  uf  our  coucwp- 
tioas — ourcreativo  eb&ping  hi  tell  ect  projected  itx  uwti 
timtasuec  od  him:  aud  hence,  we  ontgrow  our  early 
trieDd^hips;  outgrow  the  intensity  of  all:  wo  dwell  iu 
tenia ;  we  never  find  a  home,  even  in  tlie  land  of  prom- 
Lifo  is  an  unonjoyuble  CuniLan,  with  nothing 
ur  aubstaiitial  in  it. 
8.  Oar  expectiitiuua,  rei^ttiig  on  revelation,  doceivo 
Tho  world's  history  has  turned  round  two  points 
of  hope;  one,  tUe^at  —  the  other,  tho  secortd  coming 
of  the  Me^sitih.  Tho  magnificent  imHgory  of  Ilebrow 
prophecy  had  described  tho  advent  of  tho  Ciinqiieror; 
He  came  —  "a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  with  no  form 
cr  comelinosa ;  aud  when  they  eaw  Him  tJiere  wan  no 
beanty  in  Him  that  they  should  desire  Him.''  The  vio- 
fory,  predicted  in  auch  glowing  tenna,  tnmod  out  to 
bo  the  victory  of  SubmtBiiion — the  Taw  uf  our  Ha- 
monity,  which  wins  by  gi>ntleuosH  nnd  love.  Tho  prom- 
itio  in  the  letter  was  uufulfillod.  For  ugiw  tlio  wnrld'n 
liopo  hud  Tiuen  the  H<^<<;ond  udvcni.  Tho  enrly  ciniroh 
oxpoctt^id  it  in  Uioir  own  diiy — "  Wo,  which  are  alive, 
remnin  until  thu  coming  uf  uur  Lord." 
The  Saviour  Himself  Iiad  said,  "  Thin  gonuralion  flhal) 
it  piuiM  till  all  UiiugR  bo  fnltilled"  Tet  tho  Sou  of 
luu  never  corae,  or  rather  Ho  boa  bt^en  tixr  earn- 
Unnumbered  timed  Uio  judgment  t^iglos  Imvo 
lierod  together  ovor  oorruplion  ripii  for  cnnilemua* 
I'imoa  innumomblo  tlio  popumliou  haa  beeu  mada 
'cen  good  nnd  bad.     Tho  promitfo  lia»  uot  been  fnl* 
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fiOadf  or  it  has  been  fUfiUed,  but  in  either  oa 
pfttion  has  been  foiled  and  ditiappointod. 

There  are  two  ways  of  cont»idering  this  i 
life.  One  is  the  way  of  sentiiuent;  the  oth 
way  of  fiuth.  The  seutimontal  way  is  trite 
Saint,  sage,  sophist,  moralist,  and  preacher, 
peated,  in  every  possible  image,  till  thoro  is 
now  to  say,  that  life  is  a  bubble,  a  dream,  a 
a  phantasm.  The  other  is  the  way  of  faith 
oient  saints  felt  as  keenly  as  any  moralist  coul< 
brokenness  of  its  promises  ;  they  confessed 
were  strangers  and  pUgrims  here ;  they  said  i 
had  here  no  continuing  city  ;  but  they  did  nc 
ful^  moralise  on  this ;  they  said  it  cheerfully 
joiced  that  it  was  so.  They  felt  tliat  all  w( 
they  knew  that  the  promise  itself  had  a  deep 
ing;  they  looked  undauntedly  for  "  a  city  wl 
foundations." 


II.  The  second  inquiry,  tlierofore,  is  the  me 
this  delusiveness. 

1.  It  servos  to  allure  us  on.  Suppose  thai 
ual  promise  had  been  made  at  first  to  Israel ; 
that  they  had  been  informed  at  the  outset  th 
rest  is  inward ;  that  the  promised  IkikI  is  on 
in  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above  —  not  mate 
immaterial;  —  tliat  rudo,  gross  people,  yearni 
the  fleshpots  of  Eg}T)t — willing  to  go  back  intc 
so  as  only  they  might  have  enough  to  eat  and 
—  would  they  have  quitted  Kgypt  on  suol 
1 1  Would  tliey  have  begun  one  single  step  of 

grimage,  which  was  to  find  its  meaning  in 
plineof  ages? 
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Wa  are  led  tbrongb  lifo  us  we  «re  nllured  Qpoa  • 
jnnrney.  Could  h  man  bcc  hia  ronte  bel'orc  Iiim,  —  % 
tint,  straight  road,  uiilirokan  by  buah,  or  trcu,  ur  omt 
uenco,  witlt  the  aua'a  hoat  buniitig  down  upou  it, 
Htrutcbed  uut  in  dreary  toonotouy,  —  \xa  oould  scarcely 
liiid  vnurgy  to  begin  hie  task;  bat  the  uuoortaiuty  of 
what  niuy  be  seen  beyoud  tiw  next  turn  ko«pH  oxpecta- 
tion  alive.  Tim  vivw  that  niay  be  t^oii  IVom  yoDtlw 
immit  — the  gliiupae  that  inay  be  ciiughl,  pt.'rhups,u« 
Llii>  road  wiudri  round  yonder  knoll' — hopoD  Itko  these, 
not  br  distant,  beguile  tho  travellvr  uu  fruin  lailit  (u 
mile,  and  from  lea^e  to  league. 

In  fact,  life  h  &a  education.  The  object  for  which 
you  educate  yoor  son  li  to  ^ivo  him  strength  of  pur. 
poae,  aelf-oonimand,  discipline  of  mental  encrgiea ;  bat 
you  do  not  reveal  to  your  sun  thin  aim  of  hia  eduoiw 
lioD ;  you  toll  him  of  bin  phice  in  bin  diue,  of  tho 
Itriecs  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  honora  to  bo  givoa 
at  college. 

tTbeae  are  not  tJia  tma  inounLives  to  knowledge; 

I  incentives  are  not  tho  bigbuot  —  thoy  are  evao 

I,  and  pArtially  iitjartous;   yot  these  mcitD  incec^ 

lives  etimuliitu  and  lead  oa,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 

year  to  yi-ar,  by  a  proeees  tbo  principle  of  which  tho 

^boy  himself  is  not  aware   of.     So  docs  Ood  lead  on, 

^■jHrDUgh    lifft'x    unKatiafying  and   liilse   rnward,  aver 

^fbuooting:    Caniiait  firot;    then    tho  hope  of  a  B»- 

^KMBitfr;    then   the   millenniiU    glory.     Now,  what  it 

nunarkablo  in  thiri  ia,  Uiat  tlie  duluaion  continued  to 

the  last ;  tbey  all  died   in  r»ttti,  not  Itaviog  receiTftd 

tlM  jiroBiiiea ;  all  were  hoping  up  to  the  very  but,  and 

all  diod  in  fuith  —  not  in  reahsation ;  for  than  Ood  haa 

OOlwtitDtcd  Uie  hiiiuaii  heart   It  never  will  be  believed 
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that  this  worid  is  unreal     God  has  meroifb 
arranged  it  that  the   idea  of  delusion  is  incn 
You  may  tell  the  boy  or  girl  as  yon  will  that  lif 
disiqppointment;  yet,  however  you  may  persuade 
to  adopt  your  tone,  and  catch  the  language  oj 
sentiment,  they  are  both  looking   forward   to 
bright  distant  hope  —  the  rapture  of  the  next  vai 
or  the  unknown  joys  of  the.  next  season  —  and  i 
ing  into  it  an  energy  of  expectation  which  a 
eternity  is  only  worth.    You  may  tell  the  man  wl 
received  the  heart«hook  from  which  in  this  woi 
will  not  recover  that  life  has  nothing  left ;  y< 
stubborn  heart  still  hopes  on,  ever  near  the 
— ''  wealthiest  when  most  undone  ; "  he  has  reap 
whirlwind,  but  he  will  go  on  still,  till  life  is  over,  s( 
the  wind. 

Now,  observe  the  beautiful  result  which  comes 
this  indestructible  power  of  believing  in  spite  o 
ure.  In  the  first  centuries,  the  early  ChrifltiaB 
lieved  that  the  millennial  advent  was  close  ;  they  I 
the  warning  of  the  apostle,  brief  and  sliarp,  "  The 
is  short."  Now,  suppose  that,  instead  of  this,  the; 
seen  all  the  dreary  page  of  Church  history  unroUc 
suppose  that  they  had  known  that  after  two  thoi 
years  the  world  would  have  scarcely  spelled  out  i 
letters  of  the  meaning  of  Christianity,  —  where  \i 
have  been  those  gigantic  efforts,  that  life  spent  a 
the  very  brink  of  eternity,  which  chanictcrizo  the 
of  the  early  Church,  and  which  was,  after  all,  onlj 
true  life  of  man  in  time  ?  It  is  thus  that  God  has 
on  His  world.  Ho  has  conducted  it  as  a  father  I 
his  child,  when  the  path  homeward  lies  over  ma 
dreary  league.    He  suffers  him  to  beguile  the  tho 
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^f  time,  hy  turning  aside  to  plnok  dow  and  then  ft 
flower,  to  cliase  now  a  bntterfly;  th«  butterfly  U 
cnished,  the  flower  fades,  bnt  tho  child  is  bo  touch 
nearer  liome,  iuviguruled  and  full  of  hi^altli,  and  scarcely 
wpttrio<i  yet. 

2.  ThiH  Don-fnlfllment  of  promiae  fulfils  it  iiiailceper 
way.  Tho  uccotiut  we  have  given  ulready,  were  it  to 
end  there,  would  bo  insuflicient  to  excuse  the  foilnro 
iif  life's  jiromiso ;  by  saying  tlmt  it  nlluroa  ws,  would  bo 
rcidly  to  ohtirgo  God  with  dcooptirui.  Now,  life  is  not 
deception,  but  illusion.  We  distinguish  between  illu- 
sion and  doluaion.  Wo  may  paint  wood  so  as  to  bo 
token  for  stone,  iron,  or  marblo  —  this  is  delusion ;  hot 
1  may  paintapiutiir»,  in  whioh  rorlm,  trees, and  itky, 
fe  never  tnislokou  fur  what  tlioy  8orm,y<]t  produce  all 
i  emotion  which  real  rook^,  troos,  and  sky,  would 
toduce.  This  is  illusion,  and  tliis  is  the  painter's  art; 
r  for  one  uoinent  to  deceive  by  attomptod  iniit^ 
but  to  produce  a  mental  stato  in  which  the 
llings  nru  suggested  which  the  natural  objects  thMa> 
ould  create.  I^et  us  tuky  on  instOQce  drawn 
n  lifo. 
biTo  a  child  Uto  rainbow  is  n  real  thing  —  substantia 
palptible;  itM  limb  rnftn  on  the  side  of  yonder 
He  believes  th«t  he  can  appropriikte  it  to  himself; 
And  when,  instead  of  gems  and  gold,  hid  in  iu  radiant 
Imiw,  ho  finds  nothing  but  damp  miat  —  nuld,  dreary  . 
^^Irops  of  disHppoinlmont  —  that  disappointmont  tolls 
^HjBt  bis  beliof  hiw  been  dulnsion. 

^HlTo  tiiu  educated  man  tlmt  bow  ia  a  bloesud  illnsion, 
^^■t  it  never  once  duccives;  tiu  dues  Dot  tako  it  for 
^Hpftt  it  is  not ;  he  does  not  expect  to  tnake  it  Iiiit  own. 
^■k  feeU  it4i  l)eaaty  m  much  as  the  child  could  fool  it ; 

t 
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mjf  infinitely  more  —  more  eveu  from  the  &ct  1 
knows  thiit  it  will  bo  transieut;  but,  beaidt 
beyond  thia,  to  him  it  piesenta  a  deeper  loveline 
knows  the  laws  of  light,  and  the  laws  of  the 
sotd  which  gave  it  being.  He  has  linked  it  wi 
kwa  of  the  universe,  and  with  the  invisible  mi 
Ck>d ;  and  it  brings  to  him  a  thrill  of  awe,  and  th< 
of  a  mysterious,  nameless  beauty,  of  which  the 
did  not  conceive.  It  is  illusion  still ;  but  it  h 
filled  the  promise.  In  the  realm  of  spirit,  in  the  1 
of  the  soul,  it  is  the  same.  All  is  illusion ;  *'  I 
look  for  a  oity  which  hath  foundations ; "  and  i 
the  promise  is  fulfilled. 

And  such  was  Canaan  to  the  Israelites.     To 
doubtless,  it  was  delusion.    Tiiey  expected  U 
their  reward  in  a  land   of  milk  and   honey. 
were  bitterly  disappointed,  and  expressed  their 
pointment  loudly  enough  in   their  murmurs   a 
Moses,  and    their    rebellion    against  his   succe 
But,  to  others,  as  to  Abraham,  Canaan  was  the  1 
illusion  which    never    deceived,   but  forever    i 
before  as  the  type  of  something  more  real.     And 
taking  the   promise   liteniUy,  though  they   dw€ 
tents,  and  could  not  call  a  foot  of  land  their  own 
not  its  beauty  theirs  ?    Were  not  its  trellised  "^ 
and  glorious  pastures,  and  rich  olive-fiolds,  ministe 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who  had  all  in  God,  tli 
its  milk,  and  oil,  and  honey,  could  not  bo  enjoyed 
exclnsivcnoss  of  appropriation?     Yet  over  and  a 
and  beyond  this,  there  was  a  more  blessed  fulfil 
of  the  promise :  there  was  a  city  which  had  foi 
tions — built  and  made  by  God  —  toward  which 
anticipation  of  this  Canaan  was  leading  them. 
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Kingdom  of  God  was  forming  in  their  soule,  forever 
disappoiutJDg  tbom  by  the  nnroal,  tuid  teaching  liium 
what  IB  spiritual,  and  belongs  to  mind  and  character, 
alono  uan  bo  eternal.  We  will  illntitiiktu  this  priiiciplo 
from  the  commoa  walks  of  life.  The  priiiciiilo  is,  that 
th'j  reward  wo  get  is  not  the  rcwanl  for  whiuh  we 
worked,  but  a  different  one  —  dttcpor  and  more  i>enni> 
nent.  The  merchant  labora  all  liis  life,  and  the  hope 
which  leads  him  on  is  perhaps  wealth.  Well,  at  sixty 
yeare  of  age  he  attains  wealth; — is  that  the  reward  of 
sixty  years  of  toil?  Ten  yeara  of  enjoyment,  when 
the  flenses  can  enjoy  no  longer,  —  a  country-seat, 
splendid  plate,  a  noble  establishment?  O,nol  a  reward 
deeper  than  ho  dreamed  of.  Ilabits  oi'  porBovoraiice, 
a  chaructor  trained  by  iudastry — that  iu  his  rowurd. 
IIo  was  carriod  on  from  year  to  year  by,  if  he  were 
wise,  illusion;  if  ho  ware  umviso,  delusion;  but  bo 
reaped  a  moro  enduring  snbstunco  tii  himsell'. 

Take  aiiuthor  instance:  the  public  man,  warrior,  or 
iit«te«man,  who  l>a«  served  his  country,  and  complains 
at  Inut,  in  bitter  disappointment,  tliat  his  country  baa 
not  fultUled  his  oxpectationti  iu  rewarding  htm,  —  tliat 
ia,  it  baa  not  given  him  titJuD,  honors,  wcaltli.  But 
titles,  honors,  weiUlh  —  are  thMe  the  rewards  of  well- 
doing? can  they  reward  it  ?  would  it  be  welMoing  if 
ihoy  eould  ?  To  be  such  a  man,  to  have  the  power  of 
tloing  such  deeds,  what  could  be  added  to  tliat  reward 
hy  liavhigV  This  same  apparent  contradiction,  wliieli 
wad  found  in  Judaism,  suhsisu  too  in  Christianity.  Wo 
will  state  it  in  the  words  of  an  apostle:  "  Ckidlinesa  ia 
prolitablu  for  all  tliingn ;  Itaving  tbe  promise  of  the  lifa 
that  now  w,  as  well  m  of  that  whJoit  ia  to  coma." 
Now  for  the  futfilwont :  "  If  iu  lliii  life  only  wo  Imtc 
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hope  in  Christ,  then  are  we  of  all  men  most  miM 
Oodliness  is  profitable ;  but  its  profit,  it  appea 
lists  in  finding  that  all  is  loss ;  yet  in  this  vf 
teach  your  son.    Yon  will  tell  him  that  if  he 
good  all  men  will  love  him.     Yon  say  that  "  E 
is  the  best  policy,*'  yet  in  your  heart  of  hea 
know  that  yon  are  leading  him  on  by  a   dc 
Christ  was  good.     Was  He  loved  by  all  ?     In  ] 
tion  as  he,  your  son,  is  like  Christ,  Ae  wiU  be  lot 
hg  (he  many^  hd  by  Hie  few.    Honesty  is  noi  tl 
policy;  the  commonplace  honesty  of  the  marke 
may  be,  —  the  vulgar  honesty  which  goes  no  \ 
than  paying  debts  accurately;   but  that  trans 
Christian  honesty  of  a  life  which  in  every  act  i 
ing  witness  to  the  truth,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
in  life,  —  the  reward  of  such  a  life  is  the  Cross, 
you  were  right  in  teaching  your  Bon  this ;  yo 
him  what  was  true  —  truer  than  he  could  compn 
It  IB  better  to  be  honest  and  good ;  better  than  1 
know  or  dream ;  better  even  in  this  life ;  better 
much  as  being  good  is  better  than  having  good. 
in  a  rude,  coarse  way,  you  must  express  the  bleesc 
on  a  level  with  his  capacity ;  you  must  state  the 
in  a  way  which  he  will  inevitably  interpret  ft 
The  true  interpretation  nothing  but  exporienc* 
teach. 

And  this  is  what  God  does.  His  promises  are 
though  illusive ;  far  truer  than  we  at  first  take  th< 
bo.  We  work  for  a  mean,  low,  sensual  happinei 
the  while  He  is  leading  us  on  to  a  spiritual  blessec 
unfathomably  deep.  This  is  the  life  of  faith. 
live  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.  We  do  not  p 
that  all  is  disappointment — the  dreary  creed  of 
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mentaliam ;  liut  we  preach  that  nothing  hero  is  disap' 
pointment,  if  rightly  understood.  We  do  not  comfort 
the  poor  man  by  saying  that  the  riches  that  he  has  not 
now  he  wUI  have  hereafter,  —  the  diiTurc-nce  between 
liimaelf  iind  the  man  of  wealth  being  only  this,  that  the 
one  has  for  time  whut  the  other  will  have  for  eternity; 
Imt  wliat  wt;  aay  is,  that  that  which  you  have  failed  in 
tt-aping  hero,  you  never  will  reap,  if  yon  expected  the 
tiarvest  of  Canaan.  Ood  bas  no  Canaan  for  Hia  own; 
itu  milk  and  honey  for  the  luxury  of  the  senses ;  for 
the  city  which  bath  foandations  is  built  in  the  Bonl  of 
man.  Ho  in  whom  Godlike  characlor  dwells  has  nil 
the  nniverao  for  liii*  own.  "  All  things,"  saith  the  apos- 
lli',  "  are  yonre ;  whether  life  or  death,  or  things  pres- 
ent, or  things  to  come ;  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye 
Ahraham'8  seed,  and  heirs  accordinj;  to  th«  promm." 


VII. 

[PrMudied  June  83, 1850.] 

TUB   SACRIFICE   OF   CHRIST. 

1  CoftumiiAiiB  ▼.  14, 15.  —  "  Fbr  the  lore  of  Christ  oonstraii 
beoftute  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  t 
Mid  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  ahould  not  h< 
live  onto  themaelTes,  bat  onto  him  which  died  for  them,  t 
again." 

It  nmy  be  that  in  reading  these  verses  some 

have  understood  them  in  a  sense  foreign  to  that 

apostle.     It  may  have  seemed  that  the  argumer 

thus:  —  Because  Christ  died  upon  the  Cross  f 

therefore  all  must  have  been  in  a  st^ito  of  sp 

death  before ;  and  if  they  were  asked  what  doc 

are  to  be  elicited  from  this  i^assage  thoy  would 

"  The  doctrine  of  universal  depravity,  and  the 

straining  power  of  the  gratitude  due  to  Him  wh( 

to  redeem  us  from  it."    There  is,  however,  in  th< 

place,  this  fatal  objection  to  such  an  interpret 

that  tlie  death  here  spoken  of  is  used  in  two  diai 

cally  opposite  senses.     In  reference  to  Christ,  < 

literal;   in  reference  to  all,  death  spiritual.     No 

the  thought  of  St.  Paul,  the  death  of  Christ  was  al 

viewed  as  liberation  from  the  power  of  evil :  "  in 

He  died,  He  died  unto  sin  once ; "  and  again,  "  he 

is  dead  is  freed  from  sin,"    -The  literal  death,  the 

one  clause,  moaxiB  freedom  from  sin ;  the  spiritual  d 
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of  tho  next  is  sXavery  to  it.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the 
cogency  of  tho  apostle's  ronsoning?  How  does  it 
follow  that,  because  Chriel  did  to  evil,  nil  boforo  tlmt 
innst  have  died  to  God?  Of  course  that  doctritio  is 
tnic   in  ileoir,  but  it  is  rwt  tlie  dnctriiie  of  Mm  text 

111  tho  next  place,  tho  ambignrty  belongs  only  to 
tho  English  word  —  it  ia  inipoHsiblc  to  irirtko  tho  mi* 
take  in  the  original :  tho  word  which  standi  for  were 
is  a  word  which  doos  not  imply  n  contlnned  Htute,  but 
miiflt  imply  a  mnglo  finished  act.  It  cannot,  ]>y  any 
posBiliility,  imply  that  before  tlio  deatli  of  Christ  mon 
letre  in  a  state  of  doath ;  it  can  only  mean  they  b6* 
came  <iead  at  tho  moment  when  Christ  died.  If  yon 
read  it  lhu^,tho  moaning  of  the  EngUsh  will  otnorgie — 
"  if  one  died  for  nil,  then  all  died ; "  and  Uio  apoBtle'« 
argnment  mns  thus,  that  if  one  acts  aa  the  reproHent 
ative  of  at!,  then  his  act  is  tho  art  of  alL  If  ihe  am- 
bassador of  a  nation  makes  rejHtnition  in  a  nation'a 
name,  or  docs  liomugv  for  a  nation,  tlmt  repnmlion,  or 
that  homago,  iii  tho  nation's  aot;  —  if  owe  did  \l  for  alL 
then  a!l  did  iL  So  that,  instead  of  inferring  tlmt 
becanfle  Christ  died  for  all,  therefore  boforo  tlintaU 
were  dead  to  God,  his  natural  inference  i«  that  Uiero- 
foro  all  are  now  dead  to  sin.  Once  more,  the  ooncluKioo 
of  Uic  iipostio  is  exactly  tho  roverse  of  that  which  this 
inlerpretitttnn  nttribolcs  tn  him:  he  does  not  say  tint 
CliriRt  died  in  order  tlmt  men  tuiglit  not  die,  Imt  ex- 

ly  for  tliia  very  pnriwse,  that  IIh-v  myfht;  and  this 
he  represoQta  in  the  next  veroe  by  un  equivalant 
iBsion  —  Uio  life  of  QuaelGshness:  "that  tlioy 
which  live  might  henceforth  live  not  unto  thommlve*.'* 
Tlio  "  dead  "  of  tho  first  Verse  ue  "  ihey  that  live  "  of 
the  second. 


IM  cm  BxcsmcM  of 
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The  form  of  thought  finds  its  exact  paralle 
vi.  10|  11.    Two  points  claim  our  attenti 
L  The  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ 
n.  The  influence  of  that  sacrifice  on  man« 

L  The  vicariousness  of  the  sacrifice  is  im 
the  word  ^  for."  A  vicarious  act  is  an  act  c 
another.  When  the  Pope  calls  himself  the  '^ 
Christy  he  implies  that  ho  acts  for  Christ  T. 
or  viceroy  of  a  kingdom  is  one  who  acts  for  tl 
—a  vicar's,  acty  therefore,  is  virtually  the  act 
principal  whom  he  represents ;  so  that,  if  th< 
ddctrine  were  true,  when  the  vicar  of  Christ  j 
Christ  has  pardoned.  Wlion  the  viceroy  of  a  k 
has  published  a  proclamation,  or  signed  a  trei 
sovereign  himself  is  bound  by  those  acts. 

Tlie  truth  of  the  expression  /or  all  is  conta 
this  &ct,  tliat  Christ  is  the  representative  of  liu 
—  properly  speaking,  tlic  reality  of  human  : 
This  is  the  truth  contained  in  the  ernpliatic  expr 
"  Son  of  man."  What  Clirist  did  /or  huinanil 
done  by  humanity,  because  in  the  name  of  hur 
For  a  truly  vicarious  act  docs  not  superstMlo  th 
cipal's  duty  of  performance,  but  rather  impli< 
acknowledges  it^  Take  the  case  from  wliich  thi 
word  of  vicar  has  received  its  origin.  In  the  c 
nastic  times,  when  the  revenues  of  a  cathcdnU  or 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  monast<3ry,  it  became  the  d 
that  monastery  to  perform  the  religious  services 
cure.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  monastery  was  a 
rate  body,  tliey  appointed  one  of  their  number, 
they  denomintitod  their  vicar,  to  discharge  those 
for  them.     Uis  service  did  not  supersede  theii 
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WB9  a  perpetnal  wid  ^tandtng  acknowlcdgmont  tJmt 
tliey,  a«  a  wliolo  and  individually,  wero  under  tbo  obli- 
giitioD  k>  porfoi-m  it.  The  act  ol'  Christ  io  tbe  act  9! 
nuiuaiiily  —  that  which  all  humanity  is  bound  to  do. 
Jiia  riji^hteoiuness  does  uot  supereu'Ie  our  righteouH- 
DOB!),  nor  doeB  Hts  sacrifice  BuperBcla  our  sacrificu. 
It  is  tho  repretientution  of  humaQ  life  and  human  tuicrt- 

^^KW — vicarious  fur  uJI,  yet  binding  upon  aU. 

^kTbat  He  died  for  nil  is  true  — 

^Hbl.  Bucautio  Be  wiis  Uio  victim  of  Uiu  uin  of  all.    la 

^^M  pocnlinr  ))hmseology  of  St.  Paul,  He  died  untu  siu. 
lie  woR  tiie  victim  of  ein  —  Ho  died  by  aiu.  It  iii  tli« 
npjialling  niynt^ry  of  our  rodemptinn  that  the  'Ra- 
deooior  touk  tlio  altitude  of  uubjuction  to  ovil  Thero 
waa  Bcarcely  a  form  of  evil  with  which  Chrint  did  not 
come  in  coutact,  and  by  which  IIu  did  not  suSur,  He 
wao  the  victim  of  iiUso  friond^liip  and  ingiutitudo,  tlie 
victim  of  l>ad  governnient  and  ii^uiittcfl.  Ho  fell  n 
Musritico  to  the  victM  of  uJl  oIaiwo«' — to  thb  Wlixhueiui 
of  tlio  ridi,  lunl  tUo  firkU^ncss  uf  tlto  poor.  Intolerance, 
furmalium,  Hcoptifiitiu,  hatred  of  guudiwu,  were  the 
foex  which  ct-unlied  Hioi. 

In  tlio  proper  neutto  of  the  word,  Ho  wan  a  viotiin. 
Ho  did  uot  adroitly  wind  (Jitou^h  the  diuigoroua  fonna 
of  evil,  muutin^  it  with  vxpcdiunt  stliTucv.  Faoa  tii 
faco,  and  front  to  front,  IIu  met  it,  robokod  il,  and  do- 
&od  it;  and  JuaI  us  Lmly  lu  lio  iv  a  voluntary-  victim 
who«o  body  opposing  tiio  jimgruw  uf  tlio  car  of  Ju|$. 
gomuut  is  cnidliwl  l»ouoath  iti*  wonstrou^i  wheels,  wu 
He  ft  victim  to  tlio  world'a  ein :  because  pure,  Hu  wa« 
crofihad  by  impurity  ;  bocaneo  just,  and  real,  and  tmo, 
He  waked  up  tlio  rage '  of  ii^ustico,  hypocrisy,  wid 
fiUsehood. 
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Now,  this  sin  was  the  sin  of  all    Here  arii 
once  a  difficulty:  it  seems  to  be  most  tinnatc 
assert  that  in  anj  one  sense  He  was  the  sacrif 
the  sin  of  all.    We  did  not  betray  Him —  that  w 
das'  act;  Peter  denied  Him,  Thomas  doubted, 
pronounced  sentence  —  it  must  be  a  figment  t 
that  these  were  our  acts ;  we  did  not  watch  Hii 
the  Pharisees,  nor  circumvent  Him  like  the  S< 
and  lawyers ;  —  by  what  possible  sophistry  can  ^ 
involved  in  the  complicity  of  that  guilt?    The  st 
of  New  Zealand,  who  never  heard  of  Him,  the  lei 
Egyptian  and  the  voluptuous  Assyrian,  who  die 
fore  He  came  —  how  was  it  the  sin  of  all  ? 

The  reply  that  is  often  given  to  this  query  is 
dorfully  unreal.     It  is  assumed  that  Christ  was 
scions,  by  His  Omniscience,  of  the  sins  of  all  nianl 
that  the  duplicity  of  tlio  cliild,  and  tho  crime  ol 
assassin,   and   every   unholy   thought  that    has 
passed  through  a  human  bosom,  were  present  to 
mind  in  that  awful  hour,  as  if  they  were  His  < 
This  is  utterly  unscriptural.     Where  is  the  single 
from  which  it  can  be,  except  by  force,  extracted? 
sides  this,  it  is  fanciful  and  sentimental ;  and  agai 
is  dangerous,  for  it  represents  the  whole  atonemen 
a  fictitious  and  shadowy  transaction.     There  is  a  n 
tal  state  in  which  men  liave  felt  the  burthen  of 
which  they  did  not  commit.     There  have  been  oi 
in  which  men  have  been  mysteriously  excruciated  ^ 
the  thought  of  having  committed  the  unpardoni 
sin.     But  to  represent  the  mental  phenomena  of. 
Redeemer's  mind  as  in  any  way  resembling  this,- 
say  that  His  conscience  was  oppressed  with  the 
sponsibility  of  sins  which  He  had  not  committed,- 
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to  confoTinil  a  etAte  of  sanity  ^vith  tho  delusions  of  r 
lialf-lucif*  mioil,  and  tho  workings  of  a  boaltliy  con* 
BrioQco  with  llioBe  of  one  uunntaral  and  morbiJ. 

There  ia  a  way,  however,  miwh  moro  appalling  and 
iiioch  more  tnie,  in  which  this  may  bo  truu,  withont 
roeorting  to  any  such  fanriful  hyputhL-siit.  Sin  ha«  a 
gruat  power  in  this  world ;  it  gives  laws  Hko  thoso  of 
a  sovereign,  wliiuh  bind  us  all,  and  tu  which  wo  nro  all 
submissive.  There  nro  current  imvxims  in  church  and 
stitte,  in  society,  in  trade,  in  law,  to  wliich  wo  yield 
obodience.  For  this  obedience  ovory  one  is  responri- 
ble.  For  iuelauco,  in  trade,  and  in  tho  proferaioD  of 
law,  every  one  is  tlio  servant  of  praclicea  tho  rcoti- 
tudo  of  whicli  his  heart  can  only  half  npprovo, — 
ever)'  onu  cuinphuiis  of  tiiuin,  yot  nil  arc  involvod  in 
iLom.  Now,  when  such  flins  roach  thuir  climax,  as  in 
tlio  caso  of  national  b»ukruptcy  or  an  unjust  acquittal, 
there  may  bo  somo  who  are,  in  a  spcoial  fonso,  tho 
actont  in  tho  guilt ;  but,  evidently,  for  tlio  Imukruptcy 
each  member  of  tho  community  is  rosponsiblo  in  that 
degree,  and  so  far  aa  he  himself  acquiesced  in  the 
duplicities  of  public  dcahng;  every  carolers  jnnir, 
every  unrighteous  judge,  ovorj"  false  witncps,  has  dono 
his  part  in  tho  reduction  of  eociety  to  tlint  ulato  in 
which  tlie  moDster  injuRtice  haa  been  porpetnitod.  In 
the  riot  of  a  tnunltaous  a^tsemblr  by  night,  a  hnusa 
may  bo  burnt,  or  a  munler  committed.  In  tho  eye  of 
tlio  Uw,  all  who  are  aiding  and  abetting  there  are  «aoh 
in  hifl  degree  roflponsiblo  for  that  crime ;  there  may  bo 
liflerence  in  guilt,  from  Uio  degree   in  whinh  ho  is 

Ety  who,  with  his  own  hand,  perpetrated  tho  dood, 
bat  of  him  who  merely  joined  tliu  rabble  from  mlo* 
▼oiu  CEOrioKity  —  dogroes  from  that  of  wilful  mnr 


>i  ef  Bore  or  Imb  •zonsaUa  hoiiikiAb 

I  Vera  declared  by  the  SaTioor  to  be  ga 

d  of  Hftcbariaa,  the  Uocd  of  ri^teoiw 

1  tbe  Munts  and  propketo  who  fell  beic 

Svt  bow  were  the  ^nutriaeea  ga^tyl 

s^Hilobret  of  the  prophets,  tWy  bo«am 

^md  tbmi ;  but  they  w^e  guilty,  la  ibot  th^ 

Ir^  of  those  that  slew  the  pnqibets  ■:— oh 

iBse,  thai  they  inheritsd  their  ^rtt;  tfa 

the  good,  in  the  form  tb  whioh  it  showed 

dag,  JBst  as  their  foUiers  opposed  tbe  fot 

ea  to  Aeirs ;  therefore  He  aud  that  they  bel 

to  tiie  same  oonfederacy  of  evil,  uid  that  the  g\ 

tbe  blood  of  aU  who  had  been  slain  should  rest  o 

genenttion.     Similarly  we  are  gnilty  of  the   dea 

Chri^     If  you  have  been  a  false  frianti,  a  see 

oowardly  disoiple,  a  forraaltst,  selfish,  an  oppo« 

goodness,  an  oppressor,  whatever  evil  you  have 

in  that  degree  and  so  fiir  you  participate  in  the  ( 

which  the  Just  One  fell  a  victim —  yon  are  one  t 

Blighty  rabble   which   cried,  "Cracify   Hira,    C 

Him."     F|or  your  sin  He  died ;  His  blood  lios  al 

threshold. 

Again,  He  died  for  all,  in  that  Hia  sacrifioe  repn 
the  saorifloe  of  all.  We  have  hoard  of  tlte  doctii 
"  imputed  righteousness ;  "  it  m  &  theulogioil  e: 
sion  to  which  meanings  foolish  enough  are  some 
attributed,  bnt  it  contains  a  very  deep  truth,  wh 
shaH  be  our  ondeavtir  to  eficit. 

Christ  is  tho  realised  idea  of  our  humanity. 

Ood's  idea  of  man  completed.     There  is  every  i 

•ace  botween  the  ideal  and  the  actual —  between 

.  •>  BMB  wiM  tfr  be  wtd  what  i>e  is;  a  difleteae 
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fw«en  tlio  rv'<j  us  it  w,  and  the  race  fw  U  BsiHtttl  iu 
God's  creative  idea  wiien  Hb  prdnmuK-ed  it  vory  j^mL 
la  Christ,  tiirr«foru,  Qo<I  tiuSntiU  honLinity ;  iu 
Cbrut  He  sees  pcrfecletl  ovory  uiio  iu  whi>m  Clinet'a 
Hpirit  exists  in  gorm.  He  to  ivliom  the  p«iAiul>te  ia 
actual,  tu  whom  wbnt  will  be  ulreiidj'  is,  itoc8  all  tliinn^ 
prtsetU, — glides  on  tits  imporfect,  nud  rcoa  it  in  ita 
perfeotion.  Ijut  mu  rvntartt  an  illaiitnitinn.  Ha  irtio 
bas  never  H-on  Um  Vf^etublu  world  ox<-^  'm  Andio 
regions  bu.'^  bnt  a  poor  iduii  t>r  tlie  umjuMtv  uf  vugvta* 
ble  ]ir»,  —  a  imcroACopic  red  iu'Ww  tititing  the  Mirfitoo 
of  tlm  rtiiuw,  a  iuw  rtuntod  pin>^A.  :util  bcro  and  thvro 
|>erfaftptt  a  dwindled  rnil: :  but  tn  the  Ixitaninl,  wbo  haa 
MDit  the  tnxiiriimco  of  vegultition  in  ttn  tr(t[>ici\]  miif^ 
atflcetiCK,  all  tbat  wretcJiod  twmc  prc^nntu  unutlMr 
wpoct;  tv  liiiti  thoeo  dwnrCi  une  thu  rD])n>«uiitittivm  of 
what  mij^bt  li<,  nay,  wfatit  bne  boon  in  a  kindliur  soil 
and  a  more  gcni^d  cliniale :  bo  fill"  up,  br  Iiis  coaeap* 
tioQ,  th«  iiiisemblu  at^tualitT  prutwntod  by  \\»:ia  ttbmlM, 
»n<]  nttril>ut('r4  Iu  tlKim-^impiitpx,  tlfit  i.i,  tu  llicm  — 
tho  nujexty  of  which  the  Bn(Iti«id< 'pod  p-rta  oxiata 
alruitdy.  Now,  tltv  diflkTcnco  bctwrcn  (tioxM  trees  aeoo 
In  Uieiiiwlvtr*,  iitnl  seen  in  thi.t  ronci-'ptwin  of  Ueir 
DAliircV  pcriViitnosM,  wbirb  haji  bem  proviow-'ly  raal* 
[  iBed,  it  tlii;  ilt0i:rvtiio()  belwovn  ithiii  whu  ill  liiiiMrlf  and 
1  in  Chritrt.  Wo  urn  ftMibki,  dtrnr^nb,  xtiiiiteil  ii|»et:i> 
lent  of  liuuuinity.  Our  l>e*t  i\-:*())v<rM  an>  but  with 
n>d  brancboa,  our  boliusl  di^oda  unriiie  luid  btigbted 
;  but,  f  1  thn  intinilo  E\-i',  who  >4i>ea  iu  the  perfsok 
I  typo  und  iiMurunoQ  of  that  wbifli  nhiill  b«, 
ilod  bumiinity  at  oar^  U  divine  and  f^uriooi^ 
b  w«  in  the  atglit  uf  Uud  thu  Father  on  ia  tfaa 
r  of  Ocnl  IliamlC     Thii>  la  what  tlioolcgioa 
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*-  at  least,  the  wisest  of  them — meant  by  "  imp 
righteousness."     I  do  not  mean  that  all  who  1 
written  or  spoken  on  the  subject  had  this  concep 
of  it,  but  I  believe  they  who  thought  truly  meant  t 
they  did  not  suppose  that,  in  imputing  righteousi 
there  was  a  kind  of  figment,  a  self-deception  in 
mind  of  God :  they  did  not  mean  that,  by  an  ac 
will,  He  chose  to  consider  that  every  act  which  CI 
did  was  done  by  us ;  that  He  imputed  or  reckone< 
us  the  baptism  in  Jordan,  and  the  victory  in  the 
demess,  and  the  agony  in  the  garden,  or  that  He 
lieved,  or  acted  as  if  He  believed,  that  when  CI 
died  each  one  of  us  died ;  but  He  saw  humanity 
mitted  to  the  law  of  self-sacrifice,  —  in  the  light  ol 
idea  He  beholds  us  as  perfect,  and  is  satisfied.     In 
sense  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  that  are  imperj 
yet "  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  forever  t] 
that  are  sanctified."     It  is  true,  again,  that  Ho  died 
us,  in  that  we  present  His  sacrifice  as  ours.    The  v; 
of  the  death  of  Christ  consisted  in  the  surrendei 
self-will.     In   the  fortieth  Psalm,  the  value  of  ev 
other  kind  of  sacrifice  being  first  denied,  the  wc 
follow,  "then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  to  do  thy  wiU 
God."    The  profound  idea  contained,  therefore,  in 
death  of  Christ,  is  the  duty  of  self-surrender. 

But,  in   Its,  that   surrender   scarcely  desen^es 
name,  —  even  to  use  the  word  self-sacrifice  covers 
with  a  kind  of  shame.     Then  it  is,  that  there  is 
almost  boundless  joy  in  acquiescing  in  the  life  £ 
death  of  Christ,  recognizing  it  as  ours,  and  represc 
ing  it  to  ourselves  and  God  as  what  we  aim  at.     If 
cannot  understand  how,  in  this  sense,  it  can  be  a  s 
rifice  for  us,  we  may  partly  realize  it  by  rememberi 
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of  feoUug  linw  art  and  nature  realizfi  for  tu 

wbat  wo  cannot  realize  for  ourselves.     It  is  recorded 

of  ona  of  tbo  world'ti  gifted  painters,  that  ho  stood 

before  the  maatcrpioce  ol'  tho  great  geoius  of  liitt  age, 

—  one  wliicli  he  could  uevor  hope  to  equal,  nor  even 

vivtil,  —  and  yet  the  infinito  BUperiority,  so  far  from 

cruHhiug  him,  only  elevated  hi»  feuling,  for  ho  saw 

rualizod  thoBB  conceptions  which  had  Boated  before 

Irim  dim  and  uiisiibstKutiul :  in  ovory  liuo  (Uid  touch  bo 

'fth  a  spirit  immoa»urubly  superior,  yet  kindred,  and  is 

Dporlcd  to  have   uxclmiucd,  with  dignified  humility, 

And  i,  too,  uin  a  painter!"    Or,  agiirn,  we  must  bQ 

Avu   felt,  when   certain   effecta   in   nature,   cumbiua- 

^ona  of  fonu  and  color,  have  been  presented  to  us, 

/Bar  own  idea  spooking  in  intelligible  and  yet  celestial 

hnguage ;  wtiun,  for  instance,  Iho  long  bars  of  purple, 

"odgodwith  intolcmblo  nidiauoo,"  Beomed  to  tloat  in 

ik  eoa  of  pale,  pure  green ;  wlion  tlie  whulv  sky  scomfid 

'to  reel  witli  thunder;   when  tho   night-wind  moaned. 

'Jt  id  wonderful  how  Uid  moot  uomniunplACe  niun  and 

Women  —  beings  who,  as  you  would  have  thought,  bad 

no  conception  tliat  rose  beyond  a  commercial  specaltb- 

tiou,  or  n  faiihionablu  cntcrtainmout  —  arc  ulovatcd  by 

such  seenea;  how  the  slumbering  gmndour  of  th«ii 

nature  wukei^,  and  acknowledges  kindred  witli  Uiu  iiky 

id  storm.     "  1  cannot  B|>eak,"  they  would  say,  "  the 

iling!)  which  aro  in  me;  I  have  had  emotions,  aspiiip 

\nt  lhought«,  —  I  cannot  put  them  into  worda.    Look 

re!    li-tten    now   to  the   storm  I     Tliat   U   what  I 

Mt,  only  1  never  coold  say  it  out  till  now."     Thtu 

Mi  and  nature  sj>oak  fur  uh,  and  thus  do  wo  adopt 

oar  owiL    Thi«  i^  tho  way  in  wlucb  His  right- 

biwomoa  rightoousiieM  fur  as.    This  ii  the 
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waj  ID  iriiich  the  heart  presents  to  Ood  the  aaoo 
q£  CSuist.  Gkizmg  on  that  perfect  Life,  we,  as  it  i 
Bay,  **  That  is  my  religion,  that  is  my  righteoiisne 
what  I  want  to  be,  which  I  am  not ;  that  is  my  < 
ing,  my  life  as  I  would  wish  to  give  it,  —  freelj 
Bot  checked,  entire  and  i)erfoct"  So  the  old  prop 
t2mr  hearts  big  with  nnutterable  thoughts,  sear 
''what  or  what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  of  C 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  be 
hand  of  the  Buife  rings  of  Christ,  and  of  tlie  g 
which  should  follow ; "  and  so  with  U9,  until  it  pa 
into  prayer:  ''My  Saviour,  fill  up  the  blurred 
blotted  sketch  which  my  clumsy  hand  has  drawn 
divine  life,  with  the  fulness  of  Thy  perfect  picture 
feel  tlie  iKjauty  which  I  cannot  realize :  —  robe  m» 
thine  unutterable  purity : 

<  Bock  of  ages,  cleft  fbr  mc, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.'  *' 

11.  The  influence  of  that  eacrifico  on  man  is 
introduction  of  tho  principle  of  self-sucrifice  into 
nature,  —  "then  were  all  dead."     Observe,  again, 
Ho  died  that  wo  might  not  die,  but  that  in  His  d€ 
we  might  bo  dead,  and  that  in  IlivS  sacrifice  wo  mi 
become   each    a  sacrifice    to    God.      Moreover,   1 
death  is  identical  with  life.     They  who,  in  the  f 
sentence,  are  called  dead,  are  in  tho  second  den< 
inated  "  they  who  live."     So,  in  another  place,  "  I 
crucified   with   Christ,   nevorthelcris   I    live;"   den 
therefore  —  that  is,  the  sacrifice  of  self — is  equi 
lent  to  life.     Now,  this  rests  upon  a  profound  tru 
The  death  of  Christ  was  a  representation  of  the  1 
of  Gk>d.    To  me  this  is  the  profoundest  of  all  trntl 
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tint  the  whole  of  the  life  of  UuJ  it  the  tnerifiev  of  stlT. 
Ood  iflliovo;  lovo  h  Sfii:nlice  —  (o  givo  mUwr  Uiuli 
to  receive  —  tho  l>It;»so()ncM  of  Kult^viitf^.  If  tho 
1{I\>  of  Ood  vrnrv  liut  elluh,  ft  WuUld  bti  n  fnltuhonii  to 
B«y  that  God  in  Lovo ;  for,  «»»«  in  o«r  Itnutan  nature, 
that  which  8i-fk«  Iti  «»j'tj-  all,  {D«tmd  of  giriiig  all,  m 
JttwWQ  by  (1  very  difTrrPiit  name  fium  Uiiit  of  lore. 
All  the  ]if«  of  Gud  Is  »  flo^<r  of  thia  (ItviDO  self-givins 
ebaritv'.  Orcalioti  itftulf  to  Aacrillc^  —  thn  ii«Il-impailH> 
tiOD  of  the  divint.-  Being.  Ri'demptioti,  too,  in  sacti- 
flee,  oUa  it  cowld  not  be  love ;  Ibr  which  reason  we 
will  not  flurrutider  oav  ioltt  of  tlid  tnitli  tlint  th<^t  dmtli 
of  Christ  waa  the  §acnfi<;o  of  Ood  —  the  munifsatJition 
on<^e  ill  thne  of  that  which  in  the  et«mal  law  of  HU 
litb. 

If  man,  therefijre,  w  to  rise  into  the  lifo  of  Qod»  bs 
mn»t  ho  absorhfd  into  the  Bpirit  of  that  BacriBt-o  —  he 
mitit  dio  with  Christ,  If  he  woaid  Piitor  into  Iub  proper 
lifn.  Knr  fliii  In  the  withdrawio;;  into  nnlf  and  epotinn, 
owt  of"  the  Tivifj-iiig  lifu  of  Ood,  which  alono  i»  our 
truo  lito.  The  motneut  the  nmn  Kinn,  he  dici.  Know 
wo  not  hnw  awfully  true  that  Retitciioe  ia,  "  Bin  rs' 
vi\-ecl,  and  I  died"?  The  vivid  life  nf  <ria  ia  the  death 
eC  the  man.  Haro  we  nevor  felt  that  our  true  exrHt 
■  jwcu  has  uhiiolutoly  iu  that  momont  diaappeared,  and 

lit  ipe  are  nott 

\  I  Har,  then'forL-,  that  real  hmnaa  life  ia  a  perpelodl 
mpletion  and  repetition  of  the  Racrifiee  of  Chriiit  — 

Ml  are  dead ;  "  the  oxplanaliou  of  which  follow*,  "  to 

We  not  til  Ihcmiitilvofl,  btit  to  nim  who  died  for  thom 
1  roiK;  again.''  This  U  the  truth  which  lie.-i  at  th« 
Ktom  of  thn  Homifth  doctrine  of  Mio  ma**,  Itoma 
ierif>  Ituit  iu  llie  tnaaa  a  ime  auci  proper  Htoritlc«  tt 
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oflfored  up  for  the  sins  of  all — that  the  offerii 
Ohrist  is  forever  repeated.    To  this  Protestantia 
objected,  vehemently,  that  there  is  but  one  of 
once  offered  —  an  objection  in  itself  entirely  true 
the  Romish  doctrine  contains  a  truth  which  it 
importance  to  disengage  from  the  gross  and  ma 
form  with  which  it  has  been  overlaid.    Let  us 
8t  Paul :  "  I  fill  up  that  which  is  behindhand  c 
sufferings  of  Christ,  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body's 
which  is  the  Church."    Was  there,  then,  some 
behindhand   of  Christ's  sufferings  remaining  ui 
pletedi  of  which  the  sufferings  of  Paid  could  1 
any  sense  the   complement?     He    says  there 
Could  the  sufferings  of  Paul  for  the  Church  in 
form  or  correct  expression  bo  said  to  eko  out  the 
ferings  that  were  complete  ?    In  one  sense  it  is 
to  say  that  there  is  one  offering  once  offered  foi 
But  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  that  one  offerin 
valueless,  except  so  far  as  it  is  completed  and  repe 
in  the  life  and  self  offering  of  all.     This  is  the  C 
tian's  sacrifice.     Not  mechanically  completed  in 
miserable  materialism  of  the  mass,  but  spiritual! 
the  life  of  all  in  whom  the  Crucifiod  lives.     The  sc 
fice  of  Christ  is  done  over  again  in  every  life  whic 
lived,  not  to  self,  but  to  God. 

Let  one  concluding  observation  be  nia.lo — $ 
denial,  self-sacrifice,  self-surrender  I  Hard  doctrii 
and  impossible  1  Whereupon,  in  silent  hours, 
sceptically  ask.  Is  this  possible  7  is  it  natural  ?  1 
preacher  and  moralist  say  what  they  will,  I  am  i 
here  to  sacrifice  myself  for  others.  God  sent  me  hi 
for  happiness,  not  misery.  Now,  introduce  one  s 
tence  of  this  text  of  which  we  lu^ve  as  yet  said  no 
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ing,  and  tho  dark  doctrino  becomes  illnminiitud  —  "  tb» 
luce  nf  Cliriat  const raiueili  us."  Self-denial,  for  tbo 
Mtke  of  8olf-denial,  does  no  good  ;  self-sacrifice  for  its 
<i\vn  sake  in  no  religious  act  at  all.  If  you  givo  up  a 
meal  for  the  sake  of  showing  power  over  self,  or  for 
tlio  eake  of  Btilf-diucipline,  it  is  the  moBt  nitaerablo  of 
ail  delusiona.  You  are  not  moro  religious  in  doing 
rUifl  than  before.  This  is  mere  self-culluie  ;  and  sel^ 
I  ullure,  being  occupied  forever  about  self,  leaves  you 
iiiily  iu  tliiit  circle  of  self  from  which  religion  is  to  free 
yvu;  but  t(>  givo  up  a  uieal  tluit  one  you  love  may 
liuvtj  it,  is  [)ri)|>erlj'  a  religious  act^no  hard  and  dis- 
Diui  duly,  becaase  mndc  easy  by  affection.  To  bear 
]iiim  For  the  sako  of  bearing  it  lias  iu  it  no  moral  qual- 
ity at  all ;  but  to  bear  it  ralber  Iban  surrender  truth,  or 
in  ordur  to  savo  anothor,  is  positive  ei^uyiuvnt,  u«  well 
iM  Onnubling  to  the  iioul.  Did  you  ever  roouivo  cvoa 
a  blow  uiuaiit  fur  aiiotlier  in  order  tu  idii«ld  tJiat  otiior? 
Do  you  not  knonr  tluit  (h»ro  wsm  actual  pleumure  iu  iito 
ki'ou  paiu  fur  b«yond  Ibti  iUo#t  rapturous  Uirill  of  iiorve 
which  could  bo  gained  from  picasurv  m  tliu  midst  of 
{iiunleasuiuts  V  U  uot  the  myotic  y«aruing  of  lovo  «\- 
|)ruivted  iu  words  moMl  purely  tliui<,  Let  mo  »uS»r  lur 
him? 

This  elomeul  of  love  is  that  wUiob  makes  this 
'Ii-clrine  au  Jutelligiblu  and  blessed  truth.  )?o  sau- 
litica  alone,  Umrn  aad  unrelieved,  is  glmstly,  utiiiittiiml, 
I'll  di'ttd;  but  setf-r'ucrilico,  tllumiiiati.'d  by  love,  i» 
^  >mith  ami  lifu;  it  is  ttiu  dtwtU  of  Christ,  tbu  lifu  uf 
Cod,  tho  blesaeditess  and  only  projier  lUb  ofu 
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[Proaohed  Jane  SO,  1850.] 

THE    POWER    OF   SORROW. 

U  CoBiXTinAin  Tit.  9,  10.  —  •*  Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  yo  wc 
■ony,  but  that  ye  sorrowed  to*  repentance :  ibr  ye  were  mm 
after  a  godly  manner,  that  ye  might  rceeiye  damage  by  ua  in 
For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be 
of :  but  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death.** 

That  which  is  chiefly  insisted  on  in  this  v( 
the  distinction  between  sorrow  and  repentance 
grieve  over  sin  is  one  thing,  to  repent  of  it  is  ar 

The    apostle    rejoiced,   not    that    the    Corir 
Borrowed,  but  that  they   sorrowed  unto  repet 
Sorrow  has  two  results :  it  may  end  in  spirituj 
or  in  spiritual  death ;  and,  in  themselves,  one  of 
is  as  natural  as  the  other.     Sorrow  may  produc 
k:iuls  of  reformation:  a  transient,  or  a  porinanei 
—  an  alteration  in  habits,  which,  originating  in  em 
will  hist  so  long  as  that  emotion  continues,  and 
after  a  few  fruitless  eflbrts,  bo  given  up  —  a  repoc 
which  will   be   repented   of;   or,   again,  a   perm 
change,  which  will  be  reversed  by  no  after  thouj 
a  repentance  not  to  be   repented  of.'    Sorrow 
itself,  therefore,  a  thing   neither  good   nor  tad 
value  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  person  on  wh 
fiills.     Fire  will  inflame  straw,  soften  iron,  or  ht 
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clay;  tte  wffects  aro  dotprmined  by  tbo  objci-t  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Warmth  devnlops  the 
energies  of  life,  or  helpa  the  progress  of  derav.  It  is 
n  great  power  in  the  hot-hoiiue,  a  great  power  also  in 
the  coffin;  it  expands  the  leaf,  matures  the  fruit,  adds 
prccocioiiB  vigor  to  vegetable  life ;  and  warmth,  too, 
develops,  with  ten-fold  rapidity,  the  weltering  process 
of  diflsolntion.  So,  too,  with  sorrow.  Thore  nro 
epirits  in  which  it  develops  the  seminal  principle  of 
life;  there  are  others  in  which  it  prematurely  hastens 
the  consummation  of  irrepamblo  decay.  Our  subject, 
therefore,  is  tho  two-fold  power  of  sorrow. 

I,   The  fatal  power  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 

n.  The  life-giving  power  of  the  sorrow  that  is  afler 
Ood. 

I.   Tlio  simplest  way  in  which  the   sorrow  of  the 

world  worfcM  di'iith  is  socn  in  the  oflbct  of  mere  rcprct 

for  worldly  Ions.     Thoro  nro  certain  advantage*  with 

wtiich  we  como  into  tlio  world  —  youth,  honllh,  frieodfl, 

and  BomotimuB  property.     So  long  as  these  aro  con- 

tinaod  wo  are  linppy ;  and,  bocnusu  happy,  feney  onr- 

selvos  very  grateful  to  Ood.    Wo  boak  in  tho  sunHhttui 

of  Ilia  gif^,  and  thin  ploaaunt  sonttatiou  of  suaning 

ooraolviiB  in  lifu  we  cull  religion ;  that  statu  in  which 

we  all  arc  bSforo  sorrow  comes,  to  tost  thu  temper  of 

tho   motui   uf  which   our  souls   are   mado,  wlien  the 

•.■plritJi  aro  unbroken  and  tlio  honrt  buoyant,  when  a 

'i  morning  U  to  »  young  heart  what  it  »  to  tba 

lyhtrk.     The  exuberant  burst  of  joy  seems  a  sponta> 

ma  hynm  to  the  Father  of  all  blessing,  like  the  matm 

rol  uf  the  bint;  but  tins  is  not  rohgion ;  it  is  tho 

itinctivo  ulteranco  of  happy  fuDling,  having  u  litti* 

u 
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of  moml  character  in  it,  iu  the  happy  human 
as  in  the  happy  bird.  ,  Nay,  more ;  the  religion 
la  only  sunned  into  being  by  happiness  is  a  snsi 
thing;  having  beou  warmed  by  joy,  it  will   b 
cold  when  joy  is  over ;  and  then,  when  tlieso  ble 
are  removed,  we  count  ourselves  hardly  treated 
we  had  been  defrauded  of  a  right;   rebellious 
feelings  come;    thou   i.t  is  you   see  people   bt 
bitter,  spiteful,  discontented.     At  every  step   i 
solemn  patli  of  life,  something  must  be  mourned 
will  come  back  no  more;   the  temper  that   w 
smooth  becomes  rugged  and  uneven ;  the  benevo 
tliat  expanded  upon  all  narrows  into  an  ever-dwii 
selfishness  —  we  arc  alone;  cmd   then  that  deat 
loneliness  deepens  as  life  goes  on.    The.  course  o: 
is  downwards,  and  ho  moves  witli  hIow  and  ever 
solitary  steps,  down  to  the  dark  silence,  the  silent 
the  grave.     This  is  the  death  of  heart ;  the  sorro 
the  world  has  worked  death. 

Apiin,  there  is  a  sorrow  of  the  world,  when  s 
grieved  for  in  a  worldly  spirit.     There  are  two  v 
of  sin:    in  one   it  is  looked   njion  as  wrong :   in 
other  as  producing  loss  —  lo.-^s,  for  example,  ol*  < 
acter.     In  stich  eases,  if  character  could  be  presoi 
before   the   world,  grief  would  not   come ;   but 
jmroxysms  of  misery  Jail  upon  our  proud*  spirit  \i 
our  guilt  is  made  puhlie.     The  most  distinct  insti 
we  have  of  this  is  in  the  life  of  Saul.     In  the  ni 
of  his  apparent  grief,  the  thing  still  uppermost 
that  he  had  forfeited  his  kinj^ly  character :  almost 
only  longing  was,  that  Samuel  should  honor  him  be 
his  people.     And  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  o 
remorse  and  anguish  only  begin  with  exposure. 


rati  mrat  o*  soitBOw. 


cido  takes  place,  not  wlit-n  the  act  of  wrong  is  done, 
but  wlion  the  gtiilt  i*  known ;  and  h^nce,  too,  manj'  « 
ouo  bocomes  hardened  who  wouM  otberwise  have 
n>niaini'il  tolerably  happy;  ni  I'onsoqnonce  of  which 
wc  blaino  the  expoanre,  nut  the  guilt.  Wo  i«y,  If  it  had 
boon  htiHhed  up,  all  would  have  been  woll ;  that  ths 
servant  who  robbed  hia  master  was  ruimtd  by  tnlcfn;* 
nwny  his  character;  and  that  if  tho  Bin  liad  been 
passed  over,  repentance  might  have  taken  place,  and 
he  might  have  remained  a  reapecfablo  membor  of 
nociety.  Do  not  think  Bo.  It  is  quite  tnio  that  ro* 
mor«o  WM  produced  by  exposure,  and  that  tho  romona 
was  fatal ;  fho  Borrow  which  worked  death  arose  from 
thftt  oTpoauro,  nnd  bo  far  exposure  tnay  bft  callod  the 
cause :  had  it  never  taken  place,  respectability,  and 
eonipanitive  peace,  might  hare  oonlinaed ;  but  onfc 
ward  rcBpeclnbility  is  not  change  of  heart. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  corpse  has  been  preserved 
for  centuries  in  the  iceber^r.  or  in  antiseptii;  pMit ;  nod 
that  when  atnospboric  air  wai  introduced  to  the  ex- 
poBwl  lurfiiec,  it  cnitnblwl  into  duHt.  Exposure  worked 
(iixxolntion,  bat  it  only  manifoated  the  death  which  waa 
ftlready  tboro.  Po,  with  sorrow,  it  is  not  the  living 
hfftK  which  drops  to  pieces,  or  crumbles  into  dnstf 
whan  it  in  rcvenled.  Exposure  did  not  work  doatb  in 
Au  Corinthian  sinner,  but  lifo. 

►  Tliere  is  imothor  fonn  of  trrtef  for  sin,  which  the 
"Wstli-  wnuld  not  have  rejoiced  to  see  ;  It  is  wbijo  tho 
t  tears  come  from  pride.  No  two  tones  of  feelinf;, 
wrfintly  similar,  nro  molv  unKko  than  that  in  which 
in]  oxclnimed,  "  I  hare  plnycd  the  fool  cxecedingly," 
I  that  in  whii;h  tho  l*ol'tic«n  cried  out,  "  Ood  bd 
rctful  to  ino  a  sinner."    Th«  charge  of  folly  brongM 
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againBt  one's  self  only  proves  that  we  feel  bittei 
having  lost  our  own  self-respect.  It  is  a  hnmil 
to  have  forfeited  tbe  idea  which  a  man  had  form 
Ills  own  character  —  to  find  that  the  very  exce 
on  which  he  prided  himself  is  the  one  in  whii 
has  &iled.  If  there  were  a  virtue  for  which  San 
oonspicnonsy  it  was  generosity ;  yet  it  was  cxac 
this  point  of  generosity  in  which  he  discovered 
self  to  have  &iled,  when  he  was  overtaken  oi 
mountain,  and  his  life  spared  by  the  very  man  ^ 
he  was  hunting  to  the  death,  with  feelings  o] 
meanest  jealousy.  Yet  there  was  no  real  repen 
there ;  there  was  none  of  that  in  which  a  man  U 
of  state  and  pomp.  Saul  could  still  rejoico  in 
splendor;  go  about  complaining  of  himself  tc 
ZiphiteSy  as  if  he  was  the  most  ill-treatod  and  fi 
less  of  mankind;  he  was  still  jealous  of  his  re 
tion,  and  anxious  to  be  well  thought  of.  Quit 
ferent  is  the  tone  in  wliich  the  Publican,  whc 
himself  a  sinner,  asked  for  mercy.  He  heard  the 
tumelious  expression  of  the  Pharisee,  '^  this  Publi 
With  no  resentment,  he  meekly  bore  it  as  a  m 
naturally  to  be  taken  for  granted  —  "he  did  n 
much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven ; "  ho  was 
worm  which  turns  in  agony,  but  not  revenge, 
the  foot  which  treads  it  into  the  dust. 

Now,  this  sorrow  of  SauPs,  too,  works  death 
merit  can  restore  self-respect;  when  once  a  mai 
found  himself  out,  he  cannot  be  deceived  again, 
heart  is  as  a  stone :  a  speck  of  canker  corrodeg 
spreads  within.  What  on  this  earth  remains  but 
less  sorrow,  for  him  who  has  ceased  to  respect 
sel4  aad  has  no  Gk>d  to  turn  to  ? 


■ftom 
Binsta 
"to  t- 
proi 
liani 
^■t  » 
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,  n.  The  divine  power  of  sorrow. 

1.  It  works  repoDtance.  By  ropontanco  is  raeaot, 
in  Scripture,  c)mngo  of  life,  alteration  of  habits, 
renewal  of  heart.  This  is  the  aim  and  moaning  of  all 
lorrow.  The  consequences  of  sin  are  meant  to  wean 
»m  sin.  .  TIio  penalty  annexed  to  it  is,  in  the  tintt 
Mtance,  conoctive,  not  ponal.  Fire  burns  tho  child, 
'  to  teach  it  one  of  the  triilha  of  this  universe  —  the 
property  of  fire  to  burn.  The  Grst  time  it  outs  ita 
liand  with  a  sharp  knife,  it  Iins  gained  a  lesson  which 
i  novor  will  forget.  Now,  in  tho  case  of  pain,  this 
otperivnce  is  seldom,  if  ever,  in  vain.  There  is  tittle 
dianco  of  a  child  forgetting  that  6ro  will  hum,  and 
that  sharp  aieei  will  cut;  but  the  moral  lesiions  con- 
tained in  the  penalties  annexed  tu  ivrong-doing  are 
just  us  truly  intended,  though  they  are  by  no  meaoa 
ring  in  enforcing  tlioir  application.  Tho  fover 
I  tlio  veins  and  the  headache  which  succeed  intuxico- 
ion  are  meant  to  wani  against  exoe«8.  On  tho  first 
tccasion  thvy  uro  nimply  corrective ;  in  every  Bucceed- 
le,  they  assume  muro  and  more  a  penal  chaneter 
1  proportion  as  tlio  coueciuoco  carries  with  them  tba 
aeoso  of  ill-Jcsert. 

Sorrow,  theu,  has  done  it«  work  when  it  detera  from 
4vil ;  in  other  words,  when  it  works  rvpontance.  In 
Ao  sorrow  of  the  world,  Uio  oblii{Dity  of  the  heart 
bwards  evil  is  not  onred;  it  suoms  us  if  nothing 
nred  it ;  heartache  and  trials  cumo  iu  vain ;  the  his* 
tory  of  life  at  last  is  what  it  was  at  first.  The  man  is 
found    erring    where    he    erred    before ;     the    Mine 

Eume,  begun  with  tho  certaitity  of  tho  mmo  deape- 
le  end  which  luu  taken  place  so  uilvn  bufure. 
They  liavo  reaped  the  whirlwind,  but  tlicy  will  again 


_,«vil 

bio 

Hfowi 

^^ore 
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BOW  the  wind.  Hence  I  beliove  that  life-ghiii( 
row  is  less  remorse  for  tlint  which  is  irreparable 
anxiety  to  save  that  which  remains.  Tlie  sorrow 
ends  in  death  hangs  in  funeral  weeds  over  the  i 
ohree  of  the  past.  Yet  the  present  does  not  be 
more  wise*  Notone  resolution  is  made  more  flm 
one  habit  more  holy.  Grief  is  all.  Whereas  so 
avails  ofdtf  when  the  past  is  converted  into  experi 
and  from  fEtilure  lessons  are  learned  which  never  a 
be  forgotten. 

8.  Pertnanenoe  of  alteration ;  for,  ufter  all,  a  st 
reformation  is  a  more  decisive  test  of  the  valn< 
mourning  than  depth  of  grief. 

The  susceptibility  of  emotion  varies  with  ind 
uals.     Some   men   feel  intensely,   others   suffer 
keenl}';  but  this  is   constitntiunrtl,  belonging  to 
vous  temperament,  mther  than  monil  character.     5 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  divine  eorrow,  that  it 
repentance  "not  repented  of:"   no  transient,  sh 
lived  resolutions,  but  sustained  resolve. 

And  tho  beautiful  law  is,  that  in  proportion  as 
repentance  increases  the  grief  diminishes.  "  I  rejoic 
says  Paul,  that  "  I  made  you  yorry,  though  it  were 
for  a  ftwie."  Grief  for  a  time,  repentance  fore> 
And  few  things  more  signally  prove  the  wisdom 
this  apostle  than  his  way  of  dealing  with  this  grief 
tlio  Corinthian.  Ho  tried  no  artificial  moans  of  intc 
ifying  it  —  did  not  urge  the  duty  of  dwelling  upor 
magnifying  it,  nor  even  of  gauging  and  examining 
80  soon  as  grief  had  done  its  work,  tho  apostle  > 
anxious  to  dry  useless  tears  —  ho  even  feared  1 
haply  such  an  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with  o^ 
mnoh  sorrow.    "  A  true  penitent,''  says  Mr.  Newn 
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never  forgives  tiimself."  O,  false  oatimato  of  toe  Gob* 
pel  of  ChrUt,  and  of  the  heart  of  man !  A  proud 
remorse  dues  not  forgive  itself  the  furfvituru  uf  its 
uwu  dignity  i  hut  it  is  the  very  loauty  of  tlie  poDi- 
terco  whicli  iit  tiucordiug  to  God,  that  at  last  the  Hiunor, 
reiili^^iig  God'a  forgiveness,  does  learn  to  forgive  him- 
Bclf  For  wimt  otiior  purpose  did  tit.  Paul  command 
the  Church  of  Goriuth  to  give  ecclesiastical  absolution, 
but  iu  order  to  olTord  a  symbol  and  assurauca  of  the 
Divine  pardon,  in  which  the  guilty  uiati's  grief  should 
not  be  ovorwlielmiug,  but  that  ho  should  become 
reconciled  to  himself?  WItat  is  meant  l>y  llie  Publi- 
can's going  dotvii  to  his  hotuie  justitivd,  but  that  he  felt 
at  peace  with  himself  and  Gud? 

3.  It  is  sorrow  with  God  —  hero  culled  godly  Bor* 
row ;  in  the  margin,  sorrowing  according  to  God. 

God  sees  Hin  not  in  it«  consuqaonces,  but  in  itself; 
»  thing  intinilely  evil,  even  if  the  consoquoncoa  woru 
happiuoas  to  the  guilty  Instvad  of  misery,  So  sorrow 
according  to  God  is  to  sue  sin  as  God  sees  it.  The 
grief  of  I'cter  was  as  bitter  as  that  of  Judas.  Ho 
wi'nt  out  and  wupt  bitterly ;  how  bitterly,  nonu  cod 
tell  but  thoy  who  liavu  learned  to  look  on  sin  as  God 
does.  Uut  in  I'uter's  grief  there  was  un  element  of 
hoiie ;  and  that  sprung  ]ireoisely  from  this  —  that  lie 
saw  God  in  it  all.  Despair  of  self  did  not  lead  to  d8» 
pair  of  God. 

This  is  the  great,  peculiar  feature  of  thia  Borrow; 
God  is  there,  ac<'ordingly  self  is  less  prominent.  It  is 
Dot  a  inicruxcopic  sell^xamination,  nor  a  mourning  in 

fi  self  is  ever  uppermost;  —  my  character  gone; 
;rculncss  of  my  sin;  the  forfeiture   of  my  salva. 
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ng  of  tTDQ  peDtteQce  would  express  itti 

rords   aa   these:  —  There   m  a   righteoui 

I  have  not  atfjiiucd  il.      Tliere    is    a   p' 

to-n,  mA  a  bfMitf,  tboQl^  Uj  life  Wii 

■t  it    In  t^t  t  clui  ^Joie«.    Of  tiiat  I  «u 

M>«!BHrpMafDg  ]ov«linms.     My  doing*  t     Thej 

iIhb,'^!'  etttnot  endnre  to  thitk  of  them. 

iBkiog  of  tbem.    I  Ittre  Hotnethiog  ^se  to 

Tbcra,  thsra-^in  IbM  Uf«  t  m«  it     And  » 

b-M-gumg  sot  OD  yik&t  h<i  is,  but  bb  wbi 

I  to  b«— 'dMeB^  in  pdUiteilM,  to  My,  That  i 

H  it  mtiw)  daret,  even  when  the  rdcoUe 

rin  Ib  moit  vivid  bt>d  ttiost  poignant)  to  m.y 

«r,  thinking  leea  of  himself  than  of  God^  and 

iwwisg  SB  it  were  With  God,  "Lord,  Thou  kbo 

all  th&kgS)  Tbon  knoweat  that  I  love  Thee." 


IX. 

[1-nwibKl  Aoiuit  I,  ISM.] 

BRMSITAL  ATtU  SPnUTTaAL   BXCITEinSIT 

RnmuiraT.  tl.  18.  — ■'ttlicnfijra  be  ji  net  nnoiMi  but  nndcraund- 
lag  ohkl  Ills  irUl  or  Ulo  Lonl  i*.  Antl  l«  ncl  drank  with  «<M», 
nberfiin  u  eioim  i  Iml  be  llllal  n'lA  OtD  !!piril." 

TaEiiK  is  evidoiiily  ji  connection  K-Iwmii  the  diS 
foraiit  brikoclies  of  Uiii  HeuteDoe,  — fbr  Jdeati  Cftiinot 
ho  properly  cuntmatod  which  hare  not  uottio  cunnw 
tion,  —  hut  whiit  thdt  poiKioPtioii  U,  is  not  at  first  «ighl 
rlonr.  It  i^muit  app^nra  Irko  it  prufniio  Mill  irreverent 
juxtHpoHition  to  conimst  fVihieM  of  the  Bpiritwith  fnl. 
tiLxa  of  wino.  Moreover,  the  Btniclnre  of  tho  whtth 
'ittuxt  ia  iintithotica].  IfldM  an  oppOBod  to  encli 
tlmr  in  pBir*  of  rontmrit-*:  for  inttnace,  "fools"  ii 
■h"  oxdct  oppoaftp  to  "  wist;"  "nnwiso,"  «8  opposed 
ti>  "nndrrstamlinp,"  its  proper  opposite. 

Ami  hcrp,  apiln,  thpre  mtirt  be  tho  name  true  iin* 
tithosfs  bctwpun  (irankcnD».-<s  unit  spirittml  fulneu. 
Tlie  prnprietT  of  thia  oppoaitiiiu  Hea  in  lit©  inlensily 
•  ■i  ittoling  prtidnced  in  both  cftsefl.  There  Is  one  in- 
tensity of  rufilitip  produced  hy  sUmnlatiiip  the  h-iimis; 
Ehcr,  by  vivifyinp  Iho  Hpiritnnl  life  within,  llio 
cotnmencea  witli  impnNes  from  witliont,  the  other 
Birded  by  foroM  from  within.  Here,  then,  i^  thi 
(IW) 
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aimilaritjri  and  bore  the  dissimilarity,  which  coiu 
the  propriety  of  the  contrast.     One  is  min,  the 
salvation.  .  One  degrades,  the  other  exalts. 
This  contrast,  then,  is  our  subject  for  to-day. 

L  The  effects  are  similar.  On  the  day  of 
cost,  when  the  first  influences  of  the  Spirit  des< 
on  the  early  Church,  the  effects  resembled  in 
lion.  They  were  full  of  the  Spirit,  and  mockii 
Btanders  said,  ^^  These  men  are  full  of  new  y 
for  they  found  themselves  elevated  into  the  e 
of  a  life  higher  than  their  own,  possessed  of  p 
whioh  they  could  not  control ;  they  spoke  incohe 
and  irregularly — to  the  most  part  of  those  assei 
unintelligibly. 

Now,  compare  with  this  the  impression   pro« 
upon  savage  nations,  —  suppose  tlioso  early  ag 
which  the  spectacle  of  intoxication  was  presentc 
tlie  first  time.     They  saw  a  man  under  the  infli 
of  a  force  different  from,  and  in  some  respects 
nor  to,  their  own.     To  them  the  bacchanal  appea 
being  half  inspired;   his  frenzy  seemed  a  thin{ 
reverence  and  awe,  rather  than  for  horror  and  disj 
the  spirit  which  possessed  him  must  be,  they  thoi 
divine ;  they  deified  it,  worshipped  it  under  diffe 
names,  as  a  god ;  even  to  a  clearer  innight  the  e£ 
are  wonderfully  similar.     It  is  almost  proverbial  an 
soldiers  that  the  daring  produced  by  wine  is  et 
mistaken  for  the  self-devotion  of  a  brave  lieart. 

The  play  of  imagination  in  the  brain  of  the  op 
eater  is  as  free  as  that  of  genius  itself,  and  tho  < 
tions  produced  in  that  state  by  the  pen  or  pencil  ai 
lifildly  beautiful  as  those  owed  to  the  nobler  influeo 
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In  yoara  gono  by,  tlio  oratory  of  tbo  etotflsman  in  the 
eoiiato  lias  beeo  kindlol  by  eomi-iDtaxication,  wiion  hia 
noblo  iittciniticos  ^vo^e  sot  clown  by  lus  auditors  to  tho 
iiiHpimtion  of  patriotLam. 

It  is  this  very  rcaomb lance  which  dcceivcfl  the 
ilninkar'l ;  he  is  led  on  by  bia  fccIingH,  as  wvll  aa  by 
IiiH  iuingiaation.  It  is  not  the  eensuol  ploasuro  of  the 
glutton  that  fascinates  him;  it  is  titoeo  lino  thoughta, 
and  those  quickoued  sflnsibilitJes,  which  woro  excited 
in  tliat  state,  which  ho  is  pi.>wurlo!ts  to  prodiioe  out  of 
Ilia  own  being,  or  by  hiti  uwn  powers,  and  which  he 
oxpocta  to  roprodnco  by  the  eaino  means.  Tho  exp» 
riunco  of  our  lirst  parentis  repeated  m  him:  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  expects  to  find  himself  as  the 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  ho  diwcovers  that  lio  is 
unoxpoctedly  dograded,  hi«  hoaltli  wrecked,  and  his 
lifMirt  demoralized.  Ilenco  it  U  almost  as  oft«n  the 
liner  as  tlie  luuer  spirits  of  our  race  wliich  are  found 
tho  victims  of  such  indidgcnce.  Many  will  remember, 
while  I  epenk,  Iho  names  of  the  giflod  of  their  specioa, 
tliu  degraded  men  of  gonius,  who  wore  tho  victims  of 
tlieso  deceptive  iufluonces ;  the  luklf-inspired  painter, 
poot,  mnsiciau,  who  begun  by  soothing  opiatt>s  to  calm 
t]jo  over-oxeitod  nerves,  or  stimuliilo  tho  exlmtutvil 
brain,  who  raistuuk  tho  Hutisatioii  for  ^omuwliut  half 
divioc,  uod  became,  morally  and  physically,  wrecks  of 
iiiunhnod,  degraded  oven  in  their  niontul  conouptions. 
It  was,  tJioreforo,  uo  nioro  play  of  wonlx  which  in- 
duced the  aposilu  to  bring  those  two  things  together. 
That  which  might  eUo  seem  irreverent  appears  to  have 
boon  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature;  he  con* 
tnut«,  bocauso  his  nile  was  ti)  distinguish  two  things 
vrhicll  are  easily  mistaken  for  each  other. 
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-■    The  seooiid  point  of  resemblance  i&  the  tiecec 
Intense  feeling.    We  have  fnlneM  —  fiilneea,  it  i 
prodnoed  by  outward  BtimoloB,  or  else  hy  an 
ing  of  the  Spirit    What  we  want  is  life,  "  xm 
•ad  fnller ; ''  to  escape  from  mouotoQ}^,  to  gel 
from  the  life  of  mere  routiBe  and  habits,  to  ft 
ire  are  alire  —  with  more  of  surprise  and  wake 
m  oor  existenoe ;   to  have  less  of  the  gelid, 
tertofoe4ike  existence ;  ^  to  feel  the  years  befor 
to  be  consciously  existing. 

Now,  this  desire  Ues  at  the  bottom  of  many 
ef  life,  which  are  apparently  as  direree  as  po 
It  constitutes  the  fascinatipn  of  the  gambler') 
Money  is  not  what  he  wants;  —  were  ho  possesi 
thousands  to-day,  he  would  riak  them  all  to-morrc 
but  it  is  that,  being  perpetually  on  the  brink  of 
mous  wealth  and  utter  ruin,  ho  is  compelled  to  r 
at  every  moment  the  poss^ihility  of  the  extrem< 
life.  Every  moment  is  one  of  feeling.  This,  too 
stitutes  the  charm  of  all  those  forms  of  life  in  \ 
the  gambling  feeling  is  pix^dominsint — where  a  i 
of  skill  is  blended  with  a  mixture  of  chance.  li 
ask  the  statesmim  why  it  is  that,  posftessed  as  lie 
wealth,  he  quits  his  princely  home  for  the  dark  mc 
olis,  he  would  reply,  "That  he  loves  the  excito 
of  a  political  existence."  It  is  thij«,  too,  which  j 
to  the  warrior's  and  the  traveller's  existence  sucl 
culiar  reality  ;  and  it  is  this,  in  a  fiir  lower  form,  y 
stimulates  the  pleasure  of  a  fashionable  life  —  ti 
sends  the  votaries  of  the  world  in  a  constant  r« 
from  the  capital  to  the  watering-place,  and  Iron 
watering-place  to  the  capital ;  wliat  they  crave  i 
the  power  of  feeUng  intensely. 
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HfeKoW,  tbe'pToper  (inil  nntanil  outlet  lor  thts  ieiiitn^ 
b  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  Wlist  is  rolii^on  buL  fnUpr 
lifu?  To  live  in  the  :^pirit,  what  is  it  but  to  huvu 
ketMior  fv^olinga  ajid  miglitior  powers  —  to  rise  into  n 
higher  roiisctuusne^s  oi'  lil'eV  Wb>U  is  ruhgiua'e  self 
but  fbeliu)^?  The  hi^iest  form  of  roKgiuu  is  cliarity. 
Love  i«  of  God,  and  he  lliut  lovoth  ia  boni  (>f  (io«i, 
wid  knowoth  God.  This  »»  an  int'.'n»e  fceliiifr,  —  loo 
iuteiiBo  to  be  excited,  prolbuud  ia  ita  cnlinnetw, —  vot 
it  nstsA  at  timea,  in  iu  liiglier  tlighta,  into  that  ecRtatic 
lil'u  vf Itioh  gluncea  iu  a  luomciit  iutuitivety  lhroU|^  a)Ce>*>> 
ThiiHe  mo  Iho  puiit«c<tttal  boara  of  our  exiateaoo, 
vriuMi  tlie  Hptrit  coiutM  hr  a  mighty  raahinjc  vind,  b 
oloveD  tongneH  uf  tire,  GUing  the  aool  vrith  God. 

II.  Tlio  d^iMiiniiarity,  or  oontrut,  in  St.  Pitnl's  idwL 
Hio  one  I'ltltiCMM  lM.')aiiii  from  witlunil,  the  otlicr  from 
witlun.  1'hu  oni)  )>nioi-e<U  from  the  flenh,  ntul  tlwn 
iDfluoDcee  the  eniDtinna.  The  othur  ruversfH  thti  or^ 
der.  ^timulauti),  like  wiuo,  inflitniu  Uie  sonjtc*,  aud 
through  them  not  Uio  imnginutiuitD  and  fMlin^w  im 
fire ;  and  tho  law  of  uur  apiritiial  boiiif;  iit,  that  ttitit 
vhich  lie^B  wilh  tlw  flosh  sonsintlizoB  the  Spiril, 
wheroBit  that  which  comineiic«a  io  the  region  of  the 
■llpirit  s[Hriliiali»!4  the  aenw*,  in  whi>^  h  it  iitibfip<fnwnttr 
Hn  omotion.  But  tlio  misfortano  it  tliat  men  miiitiike 
I  few  of  ttieir  cmolionii;  and  the  iitai  error  io, 
(  tovin^  fbund  spiritual  feulin^pt  exiatiiif^  ia  >vm- 
b  •bH  oxKoctatod  with  fle«tdy  Beiimttob!',  moti 
I  by  llio  iiitTr  irnt.itt»ii  of  lliL'  nnidliuiia  of  th«i 
ftwie  to  reproduce  thone  hifrh  and  f^orionit  rfplinp-^i. 
VuD  uii^ht  cotiuiMVo  the  rocip(i>nta  of  Uio  Spirit  nn 
iIm  day  of  I'eniecoat  wtiBg  nnder  Ibis  delusion ;  H  JN 
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ooBceivable  that,  having  obsenred  certain  bodi 
nomenai  —  for   instance,  incoherent   utterance 
thrilled  sensibilities  coexisting  with  those  sablini 
itoalities, — they  might  have  endeavored,  bj  a 
tion  of  those  incoherences,  to  obtain  a  fresh  d 
of  the  Spirit    In  fact,  this  was  exactly  what  wai 
in  after-agos  of  the  Church.    In  those  events  of  c 
history  which  are  denominated  revivals,  in  the 
of  the  Methodist  and  the  Banter,  a  direct  attomp 
made  to  arouse  the  emotions  by  exciting  addressc 
vehement  language.    Convulsions,  shrieks,  and  v 
emotions,  were  produced  ;  and  the  unfortunate  vi 
of  this  mistaken  attempt  to  produce  the  cause  b 
effect  fancied  themselves,  and  were  pronounce 
others,  converted.     Now,  the  misfortune  is,  that 
delusion  is  the  more  easy  from  the  fact  that  tho  re 
of  the  two  kinds  of  causes  resemble  eacli  other, 
may  galvanize  the  nerve  of  a  corpse  till  the  actio 
a  limb  startles  the  spectator  with  the  appearanc 
life.    It  is  not  life;  it  is  only  a  spasmodic,  hideous  ] 
icry  of  life.     Men,  having  seen  that  the  spiritw 
always  associated  with  forms,  endeavor  by  reprodu 
the  forms  to  recall  spirituality ;  you  do  produce  the; 
a  something  that  looks  like  spirituality,  but  it  is  i 
semblance  only.     The  worst  case  of  all  occurs  in 
department  of  the  aflfections.     That  which  begin 
the  heart  ennobles  the  whole  animal  being ;  but 
which  begins  in  the  inferior  departments  of  our  b 
is  the  most  entire  degradation   and  sensualizing 
the  soul. 

Now,  it  is  from  this  point  of  thought  that  we  I 
to  extend  the  apostle's  principle.  Wine  is  bi 
specimen   of  a  class  of  stimulants.    All  that  be 
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Irom  withonl  bcloiifpt  to  tlie  samo  cWa.  Tho  stiraulna 
irm-  111)  alTorded  liy  almoft  any  enjoyment  of  the  eonseei. 
Diiinkeniiefls  mw  come  from  anything  wlicioiii  iri 
ixreaa ;  from  ovor-indiilfToncc  in  eocioty,  in  jileii§iiru, 
ill  miiHic,  ftiul  in  tlio  delight  of  listening  to  oratory, — 
n;iy,  oven  from  tlio  oxcitcment  of  scrmonH  ami  rcligioof 
nioutingn.  Tlic  propliet  tolls  us  of  those  who  an 
drunken,  unci  not  with  win«. 

Tho  other  point  of  difference  is  ono  of  cfTcct.  Fnl- 
noBH  of  tho  Hpiriteiilms;  fulness  produced  by  cxcito- 
Tti'ut  satintes  iind  cxhiitints.  Thoy  who  know  tho 
world  of  fauhion  tcU  ns  thnt  tho  tone  ndoptod  thoni 
I*,  either  to  he,  or  to  uffoct  to  bo,  sutcd  with  enjoy- 
ment; to  bA  proof  n^i nut  surprixe,  to  hnvo  lost  aU 
koennoM  of  enjoyment,  and  to  have  all  keenness  of 
wonder  gone.  Thnt  which  ought  to  be  men's  shamo 
1 1. ■comes  tlioir  boast  —  nnsuscoptibility  of  any  fresh 
i-niotion. 

Wliothor  this  ho  real  or  affected,  matters  not;  it  is, 
in  tnith,  tho  re«l  result  of  iho  indulgcnco  of  tho 
-i-nscs.  Till)  law  is  this:  the  "crime  of  sense  w 
iivnpod  by  sonKc  which  Wciin"  with  limo;"  for  it  ha« 

I ti  well   rcmnrkod  timt  tho  terrific  punishment  nt- 

iiic-hod  to  the  hiihitual  rndulgcnco  of  tho  senses  is,  that 
tho  tncitr-mentx  tn  enjoyment  increaMt  in  proportion  w 
tho  power  of  enjoyment  fii<l(^. 

Kxperionco  nt  l«*t  forliidN  even  tho  hope  of  enjoy* 

;  the  «in  of  tho  intoxioit^d  xoni  is  loathed,  de- 
led, abhorred ;  yet  it  is  done.     The  irritated  sense, 
9  ail  avenpinp  fary,  goad*  on  with  a  rosUeflsnoBs.of 
[Ting,  anil  mmpelH  a  ruitornlion  "f  tho  guilt,  tfaougH 
!tm\  i<\  charm. 
B  this  danger  our  own  ago  is  pecttliarly  espoMd. 
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In  tlie  earlier  and  simpler  ages,  the  need  of  ke 
ing  iiuds  a  natural  and  safe  outlet  in  compolsor 
tions.  For  instance,  in  the  excitement  of  real  ip 
and  in  the  necessity  of  providing  the  anstenfl 
life,  warlike  habits  and  healthy  labor  etimulat 
out  exhausting  life.  But  in  proportion  as  civi 
advances,  a  largo  class  of  the  community  are  ox 
from  the  necessity  of  these,  and  thrown  upon  a 
leisure.  Then  it  is  that  artificial  life  begins,  an 
cial  expedients  become  necessary  to  sharpen  t 
ings  amongst  the  monotony  of  existence ;  every 
meat  and  all  literature  become  more  pungent  i 
character ;  life  is  no  longer  a  thing  proceedin 
powers  tfHt&tn,  but  sustained  by  new  impulse 
without. 

There  is  one  peculiar  form  of  this  danger  to 
I  would  specially  direct  your  attention.  Tl 
one  nation  in  Europe  wliicli,  more  th{\ii  any  oth 
been  subjected  to  these  influences.  In  ages  o 
lution,  nations  live  fast;  centuries  of  life  are 
in  fifty  years  of  time.  In  such  a  state  individi 
come  subjected  more  or  less  to  the  infiuences 
are  working  around  them.  Scarcely  an  enjoyn 
a  book  can  bo  met  with  which  does  not  bear 
press  of  this  intensity.  Now,  the  [)articular  < 
to  which  I  allude  is  French  novels,  French  ron 
and  French  plays.  The  overflowings  of  that  < 
excitement  have  reached  our  sliores.  I  do  n 
that  these  works  contain  anything  coarse  or  gi 
better  if  it  were  so :  evil  which  conies  in  a  ^c 
grossness  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  that 
comes  veiled  in  gracefulness  and  sentiment.  Si 
which  are  better  not  touched  upoo  at  all  are  disc 
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<)X«miDed,  nml  exiiibited  in  all  ttio  roost  seductive 
fonnM  of  imagery.  You  wodIiI  be  shocked  at  semng- 
yuVT  Hoti  ill  a  fit  of  intoxiottioii ;  yet,  1  my  it  solemnly 
butter  that  your  son  should  reul  tliruugti  llio  etruets  in 
a  fit  of  druakouness,  tliaii  tliut  tlio  delicacy  of  yoar 
daugliUir's  mind  should  be  irijure<l,uud  her  imagiiiiitioii 
iallamed  with  tidse  liro.  Twenty-four  hoars  will  t«rmi- 
Date  the  etil  in  the  one  caKO.  Twenty-four  houra 
will  not  oxhau3t  the  effeclrt  of  the  other;  you  niuat 
8gek  tho  consequences  at  the  end  of  many,  inauy  yeara. 
I  sp^kk  that  which  I  do  know;  and  if  tho  earnest 
warning  of  one  whi>  has  soon  the  dangers  of  which  lie 
xjHiiikii  roiiliuud  can  roach  tliu  hutu-t  of  one  Christian 
|iareul,  Iw  will  put  a  ban  ou  ikll  such  works,  and  nut 
.'iiQer  his  children's  liuarbs  to  bo  excited  by  a  drunknn- 
m'js  which  is  worse  thau  that  of  wiue.  For  the  worst 
uf  it  is,  that  the  ui«n  of  our  time  are  not  yet  alivo  to 
this  growiug  evil;  tbey  are  elM3where,  —  in  their 
studies,  counting-houses,  professions, — 'not  knowing 
the  food,  or  rather  poison,  on  which  their  wives'  and 
daugbtors'  inlolloctual  life  is  sastained.  It  is  precisely 
those  who  arc  must  unfitted  to  sustain  the  danger, 
whose  feelings  need  restraint  instead  of  spur,  and 
whoso  imnginutiou9  nro  moat  inflammable,  iJuU  on 
iciilly  cxjiosi^d  to  il. 

On  tho  other  hand,  spiritnal  life  cftlms  while  it  fills, 
le  it  is  that  there  are  pontecostal  moments  when 
life  reaches  tho  stage  of  ecstasy.  But  these 
Were  given  to  the  Church  to  prepare  her  for  sufieriog; 
to  give  ber  martyrs  a  (glimpse  of  hlessednoas,  wbi<A 
might  snslain  tliom  afterwards  in  tho  terrible  strugglaa 
of  death.  Trao  it  is  tliat  there  are  peatecostjd  boure 
wtMD  the  soul  is  surronndad  by  a  kind  uf  glory,  i 
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we  are  tempted  to  make  tabernacles  upon  the 
'as  if  life  were  meant  for  rest;  but  ont  of  thi 
cloud  there  comes  a  voice  telling  of  the  Crc 
bidding  ns  descend  into  the  common  world  aj 
simple  duties  and  humble  life.  This  very  pi 
seems  to  bo  contained  in  the  text 

The  apostle's  remedy  for  this  artificial  fcclit 
•'Speaking  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hym 
spiritual  songs." 

Strange  remedy  1  Occupation  fit  for  childrcr 
simple  far  for  men :  as  astonishing  as  the  rcme 
scribed  by  the  prophet  to  Naaman  —  to  wash  in 
water,  and  be  clean  ;  yet  therein  lies  a  very  imj 
truth.  In  ancient  medical  phraseology,  herbs  pot 
of  healing  natures  were  called  simples :  in  God's 
torj*^,  all  things  that  heal  are  simple  —  all  natural 
ments,  all  the  deepest,  are  simple  too.  At  nigl: 
fills  his  banqnct-hall  with  the  glare  of  splendor 
fevers  as  well  as  fires  the  heart ;  and,  at  the  vor; 
hour,  as  if  by  intended  contmpt,  the  quiet  stars  c 
steal  forth,  shedding,  together  with  the  deepest  f 
the  profoundest  sense  of  calm.  One  from  whoso  '. 
edge  of  the  sources  of  natural  feeling  there  lies  ; 
no  appeal  has  said  that  to  him 

"  Tlic  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  p^\e 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.  *' 

This  is  exceedingly  remarkable  in  the  life  of  ( 
No  contrast  is  more  striking  than  that  presented 
thought  that  that  deep  and  beautiful  life  was  sp 
the  midst  of  mad  Jerusalem.  Remember  the  8 
man  standing  quietly  in  the  porches  of  Bcthesda, 
the  streets  all  around  were  filled  with  the  revel 
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innumerahle  multitudoa,  who  had  come  to  bo  piGsetit 
at  llii*  aiuiual  leatit.  Ilemeiiiber  Him  [Miiii^iiit;  to  woop 
over  bia  cuuntry's  ddcimed  mctiopolH,  iiiiuxcitcd,  wliilo 
tbo  giddy  crowd  uround  llim  were  sboiitiui;,  "  IlmMUimk 
to  tlio  Son  of  Duvidl"  Romeml'or  Him  in  Pilntc's 
judpnonl-liidl,  meek,  eulf-jiofscsHcd,  Htmidiiig  in  llio 
Hcronity  of  Trutb,  whilo  nil  around  Uim  wtia  ngitatioii 
—  husitution  in  tbe  bi-uiist  of  I'ilatc,  hiitrnd  In  tbo  boflom 
of  tbo  Pbamccs,  couat«ruftticin  in  tbo  bciirt  of  tbu 
■  discipluH, 

Aiid  tbid,  in  tnitb,  ia  wbat  we  want :  wt;  wiuit  Uio 
vifliuu  uf  a  calmor  and  Rimplor  Beauty  to  tniniinilHieu 
Ox  in  the  midat  of  artificial  laetes  —  we  want  the 
draught  of  a  purer  spring  to  cool  tb«  flnnio  of  onr 
(.■scitcd  life.  Wo  want,  in  other  wordu,  tlio  Spirit  of 
the  Life  of  Cbriwl,  eimple,  uatural,  witli  power  to  calm 
nod  »ootbu  tbo  ieelings  whieb  it  rontiosi;  tbo  fuIiiOM 
of  tJio  Spirit  wbtcb  caa  uevor  intoxicate  I 
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Tim  1.  16.  —  "  Unla  the  pure  aU  thing*  u«  para :  bnt  lurto 
ft»  difllcJ  iinil  unlKliovlug  U  nothing  pure  j  but  even  Uiair 
MouBieluw  it  <Mloa." 

PoR  the  evils  of  thi'a  world  there  are  two  cl; 
remedies  :  ono  is  tlio  world's,  tlio  other  la  God' 
\vt)rl(I  ])riii)i.isi.M  lo  roLipr'i.ly  cvi!  hv  adjusting 
cumstaQcOH  of  this  life  to  niftn'a  dusirug.  Th 
says,  Give  ua  a  perfect  set  of  circumslajiccs,  a 
we  shall  have  a  set  of  perfect  men.  This  j 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  system  called  Sociiilit^m. 
ism  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  all  moral  ai 
physical  evil  arises  from  unjust  laws.  If  Ih 
be  remedied,  the  effect  will  bo  good.  But  C 
ity  throws  aside  all  that,  as  merely  cJiimeri 
proves  that  the  fault  is  not  in  outward  circiim 
but  in  ourselves.  Liko  the  wise  physician,  who, 
of  busying  himself  with  trauBcendcntal  tJiec 
improve  the  climate  and  the  outward  circun 
of  man,  endeavors  to  relieve  and  get  rid  of  tl 
encies  of  disease  which  are  from  within,  Cliri: 
leaving  all  outward  circumstances  to  ameiioral 
Belvea,  fastens  ita  attention  on  the  spirit  which 
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deal  witU  tlioin.  Christ  tius  docl&rod  tikat  the  kingdom 
of  liouvuii  \a  from  within.  He  ttuid  to  thu  Pliarieee, 
"  Yu  Diiikc  cleim  ihe  ouUticlu  of  the  ctip  itnd  plutter,  but 
within  yv  arc  lull  of  extortiou  and  excosa." 

Ths  remedy  for  nil  Ihia  is  a  largu  and  lilxral 
charity,  so  overflowing  that  "  unto  Um  puro  all  thio^ 
•re  pDre."  To  internal  parity  all  external  thtnga 
become  pure. 

The  principle  that-SL  Faul  has  here  laid  down  is,  that 
B  each  man  in  the  creator  of  hi»  own  world ;  he  walks  in 
^■b  auivorao  of  his  own  Croatian. 

^^k  Ah  tilt)  free  air  is  to  ono  out  uf  ho&lth  tlio  cause  of 

^Kald  and  disoiued  lungs,  ao  to  the  hculthy  man  tt  u 

^H^aonrco  of  groat  vi^r.     The  rotten  fruit  in  sweot  to 

^■n  worm,  hut  iinnsooUB  to  the  palate  of  man.     It  ia  tho 

^|pune  air  and  tho  aame  fruit  acting   difTorontly  upon 

different  heingx.     To  different  mon  a  different  world: 

to  one  all  pollution ;  to  another  a}\    purity.     Tu  thu 

nohle,  all  tliiii)^  are  nohte ;  to  tho  mean,  all  tiling*  an 

oontomptihle. 

Tho  nuhjoct  dividei  itself  into  two  parts. 

I.  Thu  apostle's  principle. 

II.  Tho  application  of  tbo  principle. 


Hero  we  have  tlie  same  principle  again:  each  man 

reatcs  his  own  world.     Tak«  il  in  its  simplest  form. 

>  eye  nreates  the  outward  world  it  sees.     Wo  HHt 

tilling  OS  they  are,  but  as  Ood  Iios  made  Hvt  ej«  to 

3  them. 

■  In  its  strictest  mnse,  the  oruntion  of  a  new  man  tf 

1  croation  of  u  now  nnivpriio.     Conoeivo  nu  eyo  in 

JDnslrnctjMl    thnt   the    plnncli    and    all    within   tl'im 

iDuld  bo  tnbutoly  louD,  and  nil  liutt  ts  near  al)(nild 


3  inTiaitile,  likn  thm^  »oen  throng-h 

,  or  tia  wu  Dot'  tiiroueh  a  majiMrJViiifr-Kl!i 

of  tlio   l.iitUTfly.  iiTiil 

then  it  is  mimifestlf  clear  that  we  liave 

ixistence  notually  a  new  creation,  and  uo 

MSt&    The  mind's  eyo  creates  a  world  for  it» 

gftin,  the  viaible  world  presents  a  different  ^ 

•4ch  individaal  man.    You  will  say  that  the 

70a  see  are  seen  by  all:*  that  the  fores 

the  flood,  and  the  sea,  are  the^same  to  all 

tui  these  things  so  seen  to  different  miDds  < 

of  different  naiverses.    One  man  sees  11 

1.. liver  an  emblem  of  eternity;  he  oloaes  hif 

and  feels  that  God  is  there.    Another  sees  □» 
in  it  bnt  a  very  convenient  road  for  transportiD) 
apices,  silks,   and  merchandise.     To   one    this   v 
appears  useful ;  to  another,  beautiful.     Wlienca  ca 
the   difference?     From   the   soul  within    us.     It 
make  of  this  world  a  vast  chnos  —  "n  mighty  i 
without  a  plan  ;  "  or  a  mere  machine  —  .1  collectioi 
lifeless  forces ;  or  it  can  make  it  the  Living  Vestnn 
God,  the  tissue  through  which  He  can  become  vis 
to  us.     In  tlio  spirit  in  which  wo  look  on  it,  tho  wi 
ia  an  arena  for  mere  self-advnncoinent,  or  a  place 
noble  deeds,  in  which  self  is  forgotten,  aud  God  is  t 
Observe,  this  elTect  is   traceable  even   in  that  p 
duced   by  our   different   and   changeful   mooda.     ■* 
make  and  unmake  a  world  more  than  onco  in  the  ape 
of  a  single  day.     In  trifling  moods  all  seonis  trivi 
In  serions  moods  all  seems  solemn.     Is  tho  song 
the  nightingale  merry  or  plaintive  ?    Is  it  the  voi 
of  joy,  or  the  harbinger  of  gloom  ?     Sometimes  01 
and  iometimes  the  other,  according  to  our  differe 
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kkIb.  We  bear  the  ocvuii  fiiriuuB  ur  exulting.  Tba 
lD(Iur-clnp«  are  grand,  ur  tuigry,  ncc-ordiag  to  Uid 
rent  Hiatus  uf  our  minJ.  Nay,  tlia  very  churcU- 
eliimo  xailly  or  merrily,  ai  our  aitttociatioiii* 
Earmiiift.  Tiioy  speak  the  Jiiiiguage  of  our  passing 
Ih.  Tho  young  atlveiitmor,  lovolviiig  sim^uine 
I  U{ioii  tlio  inilestone,  liuaia  iLuiu  epuak  to  Liiu 
I'Qod  did  to  liugar  iu  the  wildumuiM,  bidding  liim 
tnk  to  ]}or^everanco  and  groutuoBi^.  Tliu  houI  apreud^ 
1  line  over  everytliing;  tbe  vliroud  or  wedding 
m»iit  of  nature  ie,  woven  in  tlio  loom  ol'  our  uwu 
Tliia  uiiivcrsu  in  tbo  u-xpreHa  inmgn  and 
)ct  counterpart  of  tho  gouU  llmt  dwuU  in  it.  Be 
noble-ininded,  and  nil  NalOre  repliou  —  I  am  divine, 
th«  cliild  of  God;  be  Uion,  loo,  Uia  cbild,  and  uoblo. 
]i«  mean,  and  ail  N'aturu  dwiudlos  into  a  cuuleiuptible 
MRuUlneHK. 

In  tlio  Hecoud  place,  there  are  two  waya  in  whioli 
this  priuoiple  ix  true. 

To  tbn  pure,  all  tbint^^a  and  nil    pereoua  uio   pore, 
b««inHe  their  purity  inuki.'*  all  bbodi  piiro. 

Tliero  QtB  Boma  who  go  tliroUKli  liftf  complaiuing 
of  ttitfl  world;  tbey  say  tboy  have  found  noLbiiig  but 
treachery  oud  deceit;  the  poor  are  ongrwl^rul,  ami  Uio 
rich  are  aoIliHb.  Yet  we  do  not  find  sucb  the  bout 
mini.  Experience  tolls  us  that  ouch  mail  most  keeuly 
mill  tinorritifily  dutoot«  in  others  the  vice  witli  which 
^^s  w  moot  IsiniliBr  hinuolf. 

^Blp«no»«  seem  to  Meh  ni«n  wb»t  bo  iti  liiinselC     Ona 

^Hbo  snspertii  bypooriay  in  tlu*  woilil  is  really  tran» 

^^kront;  iho  man  constantly  ou  Uio  watch  f^ir  Ghuat>og 

is  gnneriUly  diihoncat;  bv   wbu  «a«pect«  impurity   is 

imirietit.    'fliis  is  Uio  priavipl«  to  nbich  Christ  ailuoM 


le  %kyti,   "  (livo   uinia  of  bdcIi   things 
'  aiu]  beliuli)  :tU  things  aro  cleitti  udIo  you 
i  a  Wj^'o  clinrity !     Larfjo  "cliwritj-  bo] 
,"     Louk  tit  tlut  siililimo  aposUe  who  t 
roneB  of  E[Aesug  and  Th«aBa]onioa  pare,  1 
■aw  theiB  m  his  own  liu-ge  lov«,  utd  paiote 
fl  tbey  were,  but  ns  his  heart  filled  up  Uie  ] 
leved  them  ia  the  light  of  his  own  noblei 
luntationB  of  his  own  puritjr. 
a  more,  to  the  pare  all  things  are  puiti, 
It  persoas.     That  which   is  natural   lies 
^but  in  the  minds  of  men.    There  is  a  difl 
peen  prudery  and  modes^.  Fnideiy  detects 
vbere  no  wrong  is;  the  wrong  lies  in  the  tbt 
and  not  in  the  objects.     There  ia  something  ol 
iiensitiTenesB  and  over-delicacy  which  shows  no 
cence,  but  an  icifiammnblc  i  magi  nut  ion.     And  n 
the  world  cannot  understand  that  those  etibjec 
thoughts  which  to   them  are  full  of  torture   Ci 
harmleea,  suggesting  nothing  evil  to  the  pure  in 
Hero,  however,  bownro  !     No  sentence  of  Scri 
is  more  frequently  on  tho  lips  of  persons  who  p 
themselves  much  liconRo  than  tho  text,  "To  the 
all  things  aro  pure."     Yea,  all  things  natural,  be 
artificial  —  scenes   which    panipor  the    tastes,   i 
excite  the  senses.     Innocence   feels  healtliily.     ' 
all  nature  is  pure.     But  just  as  the  dove  trembl 
the  approach  of  tho  hawk,  and  the  young  culf  shnd 
at  the  lion  never  seen  before,  so  innocence  shi 
instinctively  from  what  is  wrong  by  the  same  di 
instinct.     If  that  which  is  wrong  seems  pure,  titer 
heart  is  not  pure,  but  vitiated.    To  the  right>mii 
all  that  is  right  in  the  course  of  this  world  seems  | 
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jiriUiikni,  luokiug  funviirj  to  thu  destruction  al'  Sodom 
I  Gomurroli,  ciitruiiluJ  tliut  it  might  lio  averted, 
I  tUlorwiirdK  uequi(.-»cwl  I  To  tbi.'  (liaordL'tud  iniad 
tbiugs  iirv  out  of  coiirse."  This  id  Lbu  opirit 
^ob  {Hji'Viulus  till)  wbulc  of  tliu  KuclutiitibituH.  Tboro 
I  two  tbiiigs  wbicli  were  |Ji'i';>olu»lly  tsut^KeHlinp; 
luolvus  lu  tbo  luiiid  uf  i?uk>iiiuii  —  lliu  iiit<]ltiiublo 
iiiesB  of  ttiis  woi'bl,  uikI  tbo  coiMbuit  deisiru  fur 
go.  And  yvt  tliut  Kuiiio  woild,  epruud  bol'oru  Uiu 
rene  eyo  of  Uod,  was  [ironouiicod  to  be  nil  "vary 
»d." 

a  disordered  uiiiveriio  ia  tlie  piotaro  of  your  own 
(nd.  We  make  a  wilderncas  by  uucouraging  artifioinl 
waDts,  by  crcstiug  eoDditivo  uiid  xellish  ieolingti;  tbea 
wo  [trtiJQct  overytbiug  stamped  witli  tlie  iiiijirosa  of  our 
own  feeliugii,  aiid  vrc  gutbor  tlio  whole  of  creation 
into  our  own  piiMied  being  —  "the  whole  creation 
L^nianolb  imd  travailutb  in  puin  together  nutil  now." 
The  world  yon  complain  of  iis  impure  aitil  wrong 
ill  not  God'»  world,  but  your  world;  liio  Lligbt,  the 
dulueia,  the  bbmk,  are  all  your  own.  Tbo  bgbt  which 
iri  in  yuu  baa  bccomv  darkoeM,  and  therefore  ibe  light 
itsflfindnrk. 

Agnia,  to  the  pure  all  llungs  not  only  tioein  pore, 
.but  are  rouUy  bo,  becauH)  tbvy  are  made  suub. 
I  J.   As  rugardd  perMiUB. 

I  Jt  ia  a  marvollous  thing  to  i^eo  huw  a  purn  ood 
ipocont  huart  purilios  all  tluit  iL  appruuoboa.  Tlin 
ftirucions  cuturvs  ura  Houlhcd  nnd  tninti]  by 
puccuco.  And  bo,  with  biimou  buitig»,  tJirru  is  a 
tlioncy  bo  puru,  that  viL-toitx  inuti  in  itfi  pn.-M<tncb 
)  ahiioBt  puru;  all  of  purity  which  ix  tu  tiiuni 
■ought  unl ;  bku  atlnchus  ilwlf  lu  liku.     The  puro 
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heart  becomes  a  centre  of  attraction,  round 
aimilar  atoms  gather,  and  from  which  dissimila: 
are  repelled.  A  corrupt  heart  elicits  in  an  he 
that  is  bad  in  us ;  a  spiritual  one  brings  out  and 
to  itself  all  that  is  best  and  purest.  Such  was  i 
He  stood  in  the  world,  the  Light  of  the  woi 
which  all  sparks  of  light  gradually  gathered, 
■tood  in  the  presence  of  impurity,  and  men  b 
pure.  Note  this  in  the  history  of  Zaccheus 
answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  Son  of  man,  he 
"  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  t 
poor ;  and  if  I  have  done  wrong  to  any  man,  I  n 
him  four-fold."  So  also  the  Scribe,  "  Well,  M 
thou  hast  well  said,  there  is  one  God,  and  th< 
none  other  than  He."  To  the  pure  Saviour  al 
pure.  "He  was  lifted  up  on  high,  and  drew  all 
unto  Him." 

Lastly,  all  situations  are  pure  to  the  pure.  Ac 
ing  to  the  world,  some  profcsj^ioiis  are  reckoned 
orable,  and  some  dishonorable.  Men  judge  acco 
to  a  standard  merely  conventional,  and  not  by  th 
moral  rectitude.  Yet  it  was,  in  truth,  the  men 
were  in  these  situations  wliich  made  them  such 
the  days  of  the  Redeemer,  the  pul)lican's  occup 
was  a  degraded  one,  merely  because  low,  base 
filled  that  place.  But  since  He  was  born  int( 
world  a  poor,  laboring  man,  poverty  is  noble  and 
nified,  and  toil  is  honorable.  To  the  nnn  wlio 
that  "  the  king*8  daughter  is  all  glorious  within 
outward  situation  can  seem  inglorious  or  impure. 

There  are  three  words  which  express  nlinos' 
same  thing,  but  whose  meaning  is  entirely  diffc 
These  are,  the  gibbet,  the  scaffold,  and  the  cross. 


fiiT  as  we  know,  none  dio  on  the  gibbet  but  meii  of 
disliuniimble  and  base  life.  Tbe  HcaH'uid  Biiggcsts  to 
our  iuiiid«  tlio  noble  deatha  of  our  greatOHt  mfirtyrs. 
Tho  cross  was  onca  u  gibbet,  bnt  it  is  now  the  higtiest 
oaino  wo  have,  because  flo  hnng  on  it  ChriHt  bns 
purified  and  oniioblod  tho  croBs,  TUs  principle  runs 
ttirougti  life.  It  is  not  tlie  situation  which  maken  tho 
,  but  the  man  wbo  makes  tho  Ritaattoii.  Th« 
)  may  be  a  freeman,  'i'he  monarch  may  bs  a 
).     Situatioiid  are  noble  or  ignoble,  as  we  mako 

From  all  this  subject  wo  loam  to  underiitand  two 
ingB. 

fieuce  we  undcrstainl  the  Full.     When  man  fell,  Uie 

vrld  fell  with  him.     All  creation   received  a  shock. 

18,  briars,  nud   tliiatlea,  sprang  up.     Tliey  wvro 

lero  before,  but  to  tho  now   resllosa  and   iiitpatidnt 

inds    of   men   tliey   became    obatacIeB    and   woeds. 

Death,  which  mast  evor  have  exintod  as  a  form  of 

Bsaolntion, — a  paesing  from  one  state  tu  another, — 

I  H  curse;    tho  sting  of  doiith  vta»   «in  —  on- 

Hinged  in  itwilf,  it  ohtuigod  in  man.     A  dark,  heavy 

kioud  rostod  on  it  ^ —  thv  shadow  of  bis  own  guilty 


^  Hen  CO,  too,  we  understAud  the  Millennium.  The  Bible 
lys  that  lbe«w  thinga  are  not  to  ho  forever.  TItsre 
I  glorious  thing*  to  come.  Ju«t  as,  in  my  former 
lustralioa,  the  alteration  of  tho  eye  called  new 
"orids  into  being,  so  now  notliing  more  is  needed 
to  recreate  the  soul,  tho  mirror  on  which  aU 
Pringfl  are  refle(;f4!d.  1'bun  i»  rualiEod  ihu  propbt'Cy  of 
~  uoh,  "  llohuld,  I  create  all  things  now,"  "  new  heat- 
s  and  a  new  earth." 


c1i»ion  of  tbia  verae  provea  to  ns  whj 

criMitionsi  were  called  iiito  Iwi'iip — "wbei 

Igliteousuess."     Tu  be  rig)itvua»  makus 

w.    Wo  do  not  waot  a  now  world, —  we  w 

»n-f«t.     Jivt  the  Spirit  of  God  purify  sntjicfy,  i 

Dure  all  things  will  be  pure.    The  earUi  ' 

)  look  of  woariDess  and  gloom  which  it 

•       Dg,  and  theo  the  gloriona  laogoage  of 

wilt  be  fulfilled— "The  foroeta  will    bn 

Binging,  and  the  deaeii  will  bloaaom  aa  . 


CobOMiAKS  111.  in. —  ■•Anil  Ii4  ih>-pnK*i>r  0<>-l  rule  in  fnur  hcArti,  !• 
Ib«  wlilcli  k1«o  jtc  are  catlei]  in  one  bodj ;  bucI  tie  jt  thuikfU. " 


TnKRP.  it  something  in  tlieae  wordn  tliat  might  snr- 
prise  ua.  It  iniglit  pnrprtso  ha  to  fiml  that  ponco  ia 
urged  on  as  tm  a  dnty.  Thoro  can  be  iio  duly  except 
whoro  tliuro  ia  a  matter  »f'  obedience ;  and  it  might 
•eem  to  ua  that  poact*  in  a  somothing  ovor  which  wo 
liBve  no  powor.  It  is  n  privilvgo  to  have  pcucc,  bnt  it 
would  iippcjvr  lis  if  there  wore  no  power  of  control 
witliiu  tlio'  mind  of  n  innn  iiblo  In  instiro  thctt  pence  (or 
itiielf.  "  Yet,"  enyn  tlie  iipottlt,',  "let  tlm  jioftco  of  God 
rule  in  your  hearts."  It  would  seem  to  u*  a»  if  peace 
were  an  Ikr  beyond  our  own  control  aa  liappioem. 
Cnquoaticitiably,  wo  are  not  maatova  on  our  own 
roRpouHibility  of  our  own  liappineoe.  UnppinoM  ii 
tbe  gratification  of  every  iniiuc«ut  dosiRi;  but  it  js 
nut  given  to  na  to  insaru  tlw  gmlification  of  eveiy 
dssiro;  tborufbro,  Iiapptnt'sfl  i«  not  n  duly,  and  It  i* 

kflowlioru  wrilti^n  in  tho  Scripture,  "Von  mnitt  I'O 
happy."  But  wu  find  it  n-ritteu  by  tho  Apootle  (Sil>, 
"Beyo  thankful,"  impi^-ing,  Ihurafore,  Unt  peace  u  A 
r  w"  IIS61 
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duty.    The  apostle  says, ''  Let  the  peace  of  God 
in  your  hearts ; "  from  which  we  infer  that  peac 
attainable,  and  within  tlie  reach  of  our  own  wills ; 
if  there  be  not  repose  there  is  blame ;  if  there  be 
peacoi  but  discord  in  the  heart,  there  is  somet 
wrong.     This  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  reo 
ber  ihe  circumstances  under  which  these  words  ^ 
written.    They  were  written  from  Rome,  where 
apostle  lay  in  prison,  daily  and  hourly  expecting  a 
lent  death.    They  were  written  in  days  of  persecut 
when  fiJse  doctrines  were  rife,  and  religious  anin 
ties  fierce ;  they  were  written  in  an  epistle  abound 
with  tlie  most  earnest  and  eager  controversy,  wher 
it  is  therefore  implied  that,  according  to  the  com 
tion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  is  possible  for  a  Christ 
to  live  at  the  very  point  of  death,  and  in  the  v 
midst  of  danger;   that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  religious  controversy , 
is  possible  for  him  to  be  surrounded  by  bitterness,  8 
even  take  up  the  pen  of  controversy  himself;  and  i 
his  soul  shall  not  lose  its  own  deep  peace,  nor  1 
power  of  the  infinite  repose  and  rest  of  God.     Join 
with  the  apostle's  command  to  be  at  peace,  we  fi 
another  doctrine,  —  Uie  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  t 
Church  of  Christ     "  To  the  which  ye  are  called  in  o: 
body,"  in  order  that  ye  may  be  at  peace;  in  oth 
words,  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  bae 
on  which,  and  on  which  alone,  can  bo  built  the  posi 
bility  of  the  inward  peace  of  individuals. 

And  thus,  my  Chrirttiau  brethren,  our  subject  divid< 
itself  into  these  two  simple  branches: 

J.  The  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

II.  The  inward  peace  of  the  members  of  that  Churc 
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i.  TIiu  6rst  Hiiljject,  then,  which  wo  have  to  cuotiidor, 
U  tlio  niiitj'  of  the  Ciuirch  of  Ciirist. 

And  tlie  fir»t  thing  wo  havo  to  da  U  both  dourly  to 
dcfiDo  and  understand  the  meaning  uf  tliikt  word 
"unity."  I  dititiuguidh  tho  unity  uf  cuiuju-uhenitivo* 
nosd  from  tho  unity  of  inero  »iDguliinty.  Tlio  word 
ou«,  OS  ononcri-',  U  elu  smbi^oun  word,  'j'lioro  i»  a 
unODGsa  beluugiug  to  tli»  auay  aa  well  aa  to  every 
Foldier  in  tho  nnuy.  The  army  is  one,  and  that  is  tho 
onenvsH  uf  unity ;  tho  soldier  ia  one,  but  that  is  tho 
oiionoM  of  tlie  uuit.  There  h  h  diD'eronce  between 
tho  onenoKu  of  a  body  nml  tho  onent^xa  of  n  member 
of  Lliat  body.  Th«  body  is  many, -and  a  unity  of  mttih 
ifold  c'uiuprohensivcncss.  An  arm  or  a  mi-mber  of  n 
body  is  one,  but  thnt  it  the  unity  of  einguWity. 
Without  uuity,  my  Christian  brethren,  peaco  must  bo 
iiijiOMiblu.     There  con  bo  uo  peaou  in  ttiu  ono  singlo 

Idivr  uf  an  anny.  You  do  not  epcak  of  thu  har< 
iiiuny  of  one  naember  of  a  body.  Tbore  is  poaoe  ia 
ou  anny,  or  in  a  kiugdo in  joined  wJtli  oUier  kiugdomt; 
tlkoro  is  harmony  in  a  member  united  with  otlier  mem- 
Imrs.  Tliere  ia  no  peace  in  a  unit;  there  is  no  pom»- 
litity  of  tho  harmony  of  that  whic-h  tit  but  one  in 
iUelf,  In  order  to  have  pcaco  you  must  have  a  higher 
uuity,  and  thorota  con«istji  tho  nnity  of  Qod's  own 
boiiig.  The  unity  of  God  is  the  basis  uf  the  peace  of 
Oud,  —  moaning  by  the  unity  of  God  tho  cumprehen- 
•ive  mnnifoldness  of  Ciod,  and  nut  muroly  thu  eiugu- 
liiiity  iu  tho  uumbur  of  God's  bping.  When  tho 
l.'uitarian  epoaka  of  Qod  as  one,  ho  lueuns  eimiJy 
^larity  of  number.  We  menu  that  Ho  in  of  nwni- 
1  eomprehoosivencgs  —  that  there  ia  unity  butween 
I  varioua  powers.    Amonf^t   tlio   [MraoimUtiot  or 
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powen  of  His  Being  there  is  no  disoord,  but  p 
harmony,  entire  union ;  and  that,  brethreoi  ia  re 
the  blessedness  of  infinite  rest,  that  belongs  t 
unitj  of  Ood  —  ''I  and  my  Father  are  one." 

The  second  thing  which  we  observe  respecting 
unity  is  that  it  subsists  between  things  not  simi 
alike,  but  things  dissimilar  or  unlike.  There  i 
unity  in  the  separate  atoms  of  a  sand-pit ;  the; 
things  similar ;  there  is  an  aggregate  or  ooUectic 
theuL  Even  if  they  be  hardened  in  a  mass,  the 
not  one ;  they  do  not  form  a  unity  —  they  are  sim 
mass.  There  is  no  unity  in  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
simply  a  repetition  'of  a  number  of  things  simil 
each  other.  If  you  strike  off  from  a  thousand 
hundred,  or  if  you  strike  off  nine  hundred,  tbei 
nothing  lost  of  unity,  because  there  never  was  u 
A  flock  of  one  thousand  or  a  flock  of  five  is  jus 
much  a  flock  as  any  other  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  turn  to  the  unity  of  p 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  and  we  find  it 'is  s( 
thing  different;  it  is  made  up  of  dissimilar  memt 
without  which  dissimilarity  there  could  be  no  ui 
Each  is  imperfect  in  itself,  each  supplying  what  it 
in  itself  to  the  deficiencies  and  wants  of  the    o1 
members.     So,  if  you  strike  off  from  this  body  ; 
one  member,  —  if  you  cut  off  an  arm,  or  tear  out 
eye,  —  instantly  the  unity  is  destroyed  ;   you  have 
longer  an  entire  and  perfect  body ;  there  is  noth 
but  a  remnant  of  the  whole,  —  a   part,  a  portion  : 
unity  whatever.     And  this  will  help  us  to  uudersta 
the  unity  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ.     If  the  ages  a 
the  centuries  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  the  differc 
Churches  whereof  it  was  composed,  if  the  diffen 


mbera  of  encb  Churub,  weru  Himilur,  —  odo  to  this, 

I  they  all  bold  the  etkiiin  viuwji,  all  spoke  tho  eame 

^ilH,nn  viewed  trutb  from  the  mnio  s'lilv, — tb^y  would 

I  unity ;  but  would  simply  bo  an  agg;rogfitd  of 

BiH,  the  eand-pit  over  ttguiti  —  unit^,  multiplied  it 

r  bo  to  infinity,  but  yon  would  liave  no  real  unity, 

I  therefortt  no  peace.     No  unity  ;  for  wherein  con. 

1  the  unity  of  tbe  Church  of  ChriBt  ?     Tho  unity 

f  agen,  brethren,  cousistji  it  in  thia  —  that  every  ago 

tneroly  the  repetition  of  anotlier  age,  and  that  which 

h  held  in  one  is  hold  in  another?    I^recisely  in  tha 

tiamo  way,  that  is  not  the  unity  of  the  ages  of  tha 

Christian  Church. 

Every  century  and  every  age  has  held  a  diSerent 
truth  —  put  forth  dilforeiit  fmgments  of  tho  truth.  In 
t-arly  age!),  for  example,  by  martyrdom  was  proclaimed 
the   eternal   sanctity  of  truth,  rattier   than   give   up 

which  ft  man  mwat  lose  his  life In  our  own 

age  it  ii  quite  plain  thofto  nro  uot  the  themes  which 
■'ngago  Ah,  or  tho  truths  which  we  put  in  force  now. 
'rhi»  nge,  by  its  revolutions,  its  BociiUismo,  proolaiuu 
Buiithor  tmth  —  tho  brotherhood  of  ttie  Churoh  of 
Christ ;  »o  that  the  unity  of  ages  snbsiau  on  the  sum« 
l>r!nciplu  ox  that  uf  the  unity  of  the  human  body:  tliat 
tii«  ovi«ry  i^epftnite  my  —  tho  violet,  the  blue,  am)  the 
unmge  —  make  up  the  wbito  ray,  so  tlieso  manifuld 
tiMgmmitM  of  truth  blended  togethor  make  up  tlie  odo 
.nrlre  and  perfect  white  my  of  'I'rutli.  And  with 
T'-j^ird  to  iudividuaU,  taking  the  coho  of  the  Ilcfonnft* 
tion,  it  wits  given  to  ono  Church  to  proclaim  that  sal' 
btion  i«  a  thing  recAived,  and  nut  local;  to  anntbar, 
i)  proclaim  justification  by  faith  ;  to  another,  tbe  sov* 
"tf  gnty  of  Ood ;   to  onottier,  the  soprenmoy  of  the 
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Diiijuiiit  tlit'iii,  and  tbeu  you  have  some  I 
—  Calviniaiu,  or  Uoitarmuuun ;  Uio  oni^- ' 
Aud  80,  agniu,  .^vith  the  unity  of  tli 
Whereby  would  be  produced  unity? 
furoB  on  otimr  Chuiclies  our  Anglicmii^in 
liave  our  tliirty-nino  nrticl^s,  our  crcedi^, 
our  rules  aud  regulutious,  accepted  hy  i 
lliroiigliout  tlio  world?  If  tliat  wore  u 
cunsisteiii^y  you  are  bound  to  demand  t 
world  iLt^re  shall  be  but  one  color  inateac 
fold  harmony  and  accordance  of  which  ' 
i«  full ;  tliat  there  should  be  but  one  < 
which  we  coucoivo  most  beautiful.  Th 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Gwd.  Tlio  varic 
wlvance  ilifloreut  doctrines  uud  truths. 
of  Germany  sumothing  different  from  ) 
Cliurth  uf  Kiiglaud.  The  Cburcli  of  11 
its  idolatry,  proclHims  truths  which  we  n 
to  seize.  By  the  worship  of  tho  Virgin, 
women;  by  the  rigor  of  eocluai&stical  or 
tmetitv  and  permanenoe  of   eternal    or 
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Ve  do  not  spoak  of  peace  iti  a  singla  coantry.  We 
7  poaco  aubsUts  botween  dilTorcnt  countries  where 
nit/fil  be.  TLoro  cuu  bo  no  peace  betwoon  ttvo 
tenwlio  iigreo  m  ovorytUiug;  pcute  eubsiaU  between 
who  (liJFcr.  Xiiero  is  iia  pc»ce  betwec-u  Biiplwt 
1  Baptiijt;  su  fur  ua  tlie/  iiro  Baptists,  there  is  per- 
tet  nceordaneo  >iii<i  agrcemoiit.  There  may  be  pciieu 
letwecn  yoii  and  iho  Uuiuuujst,  the  Jew,  or  tlie  I1ia> 
ECiitcr,  beoiuao  tliero  are  iiiiglce  of  shurpiieHs  whicli 
might  come  into  collision  if  tlioj'  were  not  subdued 
iind  sot't<iued  by  the  power  of  Jove.  It  wns  given  tu 
the  ApoHtIo  Paul  to  diaeern  that  this  was  the  ground 
(•f  unity.  In  the  Church  of  Christ  ho  saw  men  witli 
(liflereut  vluws,  and  he  fliiJd,  ho  fur  from  thai  variety 
(loatroying  unity,  it  was  the  only  ground  of  unity. 
There  are  muny  doctrines,  all  of  tliem  difTerent;  but 
let  those  varieties  be  blonded  together, —  ia  othet 
words,  let  there  be  the  pooce  of  love, —  onj  then  you 
will  have  imity. 

^Oncti  more,  this  unity,  wheruof  the  npostto  ripenks, 
|D8ist«  in  submission  to  oiiosiuglo  iiiQucuce  or  spirit, 
liurein  conaiste  the  unity  of  Uiu  body  ?  Consists  it 
not  in  tbi«, —  th)it  there  is  one  life  uniting,  making  nil 
the  Hcpunitu  members  uno?  Take  away  the  lifo,  and 
tlie  members  fall  to  piuccs ;  thoy  are  no  longer  ono ; 
deconpositiun  begins,  and  urury  olcmout  sepamtus, 
no  longer  luiviog  any  priuciplu  of  coht)«iou  or  uuioM 
\rith  Uie  rext.  There  i^  not  one  of  an  who,  at  eomu 
time  or  nther,  has  not  boon  »truck  nilh  the  powor 
lliere  ia  in  a  Hingle  living  inflounc4^    Havo  wo  n«Tcir, 

t  instance,  felt  the  power  wherewith  tlie  onilor 
tott  nnd  holdit  together  a  tliuusnnd  men  as  if  tituy 
re  but  one :  with  tlasbiug  oyuu  and  throbbing  heiirt*. 


wilt  I 
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or  whether  it  be  entlinsiasm,  that  one  li 
made  the  tboaRand  for  the  time  one. 
heard  how,  even  in  this  centaiy  in  whii 
various  and  conflicting  feelings  of  tha 
country  were  concentrated  into  one,  wl 
of  foreign  invasion  hud  fused  down  ar 
edge%  of  conflict  and  variance,  and  from  i 
wafi  heard  one  cry  of  tcrrille  defiance,  t 
vnt- classes  and  orders  of  tJii«  raaoirol 
Enghind  wero  ns  one  ?  Have  wo  not  I 
mighty  winds  hold  togetlier,  as  if  om 
atoms  of  the  dosert,  bo  that  Ihey  rush 
thing  across  the  wilderneas?  And  thii 
the  nnity  of  tlio  Church  of  Christ,  the  sul 
one  uniting  Spirit  of  its  Gtod. 

It  will  be  Baid,  in  reply  to  this,  "  Why 
enUiuaiasRi.  It  may  be  very  btautiful  i 
it  is  imponsilile  in  practice.  It  is  mere 
believe  that  while  all  these  varietiea 
opinion  remain,  we  can  have  unity ;  it  is 
Mm  to  think  that  so  long  m  am^i  Minii 
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moiitfl,  bidding  back  llie  waros  of  what  is  cullud 
.  ■  Give  ua  the  living  tfpirit  of  God,  and  wo 
B  one.  Oiice  on  tliis  o«rtli  was  exliibitod,  as  it 
I,  a  Bpecimen  of  jHirfoct  anticipatioti  of  eucli  ou 
Tinitj',  when  the  "  ruatiing  mighty  wind  "  of  PoDtticoHt 
v-xmu  down  in  tlie  tongues  of  lire  and  sat  op  every 
man;  when  the  Parthians,  and  Modes,  tind  Elamiti.M, 
ind  the  dwellers  in  MegopoUimia,  tbo  "  Cretes  and 
Arabians,"  the  Jew  and  the  Geotilo,  ouch  speaking 
<>iio  language,  yet  blended  and  hieed  into  one  unity  by 
'iithnstastic  love,  hoard  one  anoUier  speak,  as  it  were, 
in  one  langiiage,  the  nianifuld  works  of  God ;  when  tha 
spirit  of  giving  wb«  substituti^l  for  the  spirit  of  mwro 
rivalry  and  corapetilion,  and  no  man  said  tlie  things  ho 
had  wi^re  his  own,  but  nil  sliared  in  Common.  l>«t 
(hat  spirit  como  again,  as  oonie  it  will,  and  come  it 
inuat;  and  then,  beneath  the  inlluences  of  a  mightier 
love,  we  shall  have  a  nobler  and  a  more  real  unity. 


II.  Wo  pass  OB  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider 

the  individual  ptace  rcaalling  from  this  unity.     As  wo 

have  endeavored  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  unity, 

m>  now  let  ns  endeavor  to  understand  what  is  meant 

by  peace.     Peace,  then,  is  the  opposite  of  passion,  and 

r  Ubor,  toil,  and  effort.     Poace  ts  that  state  in  which 

nro  are  no  desires  mnilly  deaiiutding  an  impossible 

ntification;  that  fUtlv  in  which  there  is  no  miMsry, 

>  romorao,  no  sting.     And  tlwre  am  but  tliree  things 

ich  can  break  liiat  ]>oace.     Tlio  first  ia  diitconl  be- 

'een  the  mind  of  irmn  and  the  lot  which  he  is  called 

■  to  inheril ;  the  second  'm  discord  ■•etweou  the  affei> 

tiona  and  powers  of  the  soul ;  And  the  tliird  is  doubt 

of  th*  motttud«,  uid  jnsttoe,  and  lore,  wborewitb  lUi 
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world  is  ordored.  But  where  tbetic  thflipi 
wheru  ti  mmi  is  contented  with  bJB  lot,  jwh 
is  BuMiR'd  In  the  spirit,  and  wboro  life  1 
feelfi  with  fvll  his  tienrt  that  al!  ieright,^*' 
ftini  to  tiiifi,  Bays  tho  apostle,  "  yo  are  cr.  I : 
ia  tho  grand,  peciihar  call  of  Christiiiu 
'  Come  imto  ile,  all  yo  that  labor  and  are  I 
anil  I  will  give  you  rest."  This  ww  thed] 
of  Obrist:  "  iVftco  I  loavo  with  you,  My  j 
unto  yon:  net  as  iho  world  giveth  give  I 
Rud  tbcroin  Vw»  one  of  the  grpiilost  trutlis  o: 
and  eternal  cbnracfcr  of  Christianity,  and 
and  KiitiafioB  the  very  deepest  want  and  en 
nature.  The  deepest  want  of  man  ia  not 
bappiticse,  but  a  craving  for  peace ;  not  a  ' 
gratifical  ion  of  every  desire,  but  a  crav 
repose  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Goi 
this  which  Christianity  promises.  Chrisi 
not  priimiso  Imppiuotts,  but  it  does  promise 
the  world  ye  eliall  have  tribulation,"  saith 
"  but  bo  of  good  clieer ;  I  have  overcome 
Now,  lot  113  h)ok  more  closely  into  tbia  pei 
Tbo  first  thing  wo  see  respecting  it  it 
culled  God's  peace,.  God  iarost:  the  inf 
of  Ood  is  infinite  repose.  The  "  /  <im " 
contniatod  witli  the  /  am  become  of  all  o 


IIIh  iin!ly.  Not  liecaaoo  IIo  in  aji  imil,  hut  Lccuuse 
Ho  is  an  uaity.  Thoro  in  no  discorJ  liutwocii  Uio 
liowora  and  nttriltutuH  of  tho  mind  of  (iod ;  tliero  u 
no  dirtcurd  between  liia  justice  niid  His  lovo;  llioro 
is  no  discord  doniiinding  eomo  miserably  vximdiont  to 
iinito  tliL-m  together,  such  ua  Boinu  thoolugiunB  iiaug- 
iiiud  wlioD  tliey  deecribod  tho  f>ncrilico  and  atiiueiBent 
qI'  Qiir  RedeeiDor  by  vayiug,  it  itt  tlio  clever  expudicDt 
wboroby  Uod  reconcilce  Ilia  justice  witJi  His  lovo. 
Giid'a  jualico'tuid  love  are  ooq.  liilinite  justice  must 
bu  iulinito  love.  Juatieo  is  but  aiiolbor  sign  of  love. 
The  inliutte  rust  of  Uio  "  1  am"  of  (Jod  nriHos  out  of 
the  harmony  of  His  nttributeH. 

Tho  next  tiling  wo  ohacrve  roapecting  thin  divine 
l<cJkcc  whiuli  liiiR  couio  down  to  man  oil  cnrtU  in,  tlint 
it  is  It  livimj  ]>ea(x,  Jtrollireii,  hi  ua  diMiiiguitth. 
Tiioro  are  several  tJiin^  called  pence  \vtiifli  nn  hy 
no  means  diviuo  or  Gudltko  pCOiHt.  There  t^  poiwo, 
for  example,  in  tlio  man  who  livoj*  for  nnd  enjoys  self, 
with  no  nobler  nxpimtion  gotulrn^  him  <>ii  to  mnko 
him  fci-1  llio  n>flt  of  <^«i1;  Ihnt  i*  ponce,  but  tlwt  is 
merely  tlio  peace  of  toiL  There  it  rest  on  tho  sur- 
face of  tho  cavcrncd  hike,  which  no  wind  ran  utir ; 
but  timt  is  tbo  pt^iicc  of  sta^ntiuu.  There  is  i)Ciu.'o 
amongft  tho  stoncH  which  hnvc  fnllrn  nud  rolled  down 
tho  mounduii's  sido,  <uid  lie  tliere  quietly  at  rest;  but 
tlint  IS  tlio  pcuc-o  of  iitauity,  llwro  ia  jmhico  in  l)io 
hearts  of  onemies  who  lie  togother,  Ride  by  (tide,  in 
the  name  trench  of  Iho  Imttlo-fffld,  Iho  animosities  of 
tbtiir  flonla  silonced  at  Icngf  li,  and  their  biuid«  no  longer 
clenched  in  deadly  enmity  agaiii.at  each  other ;  but  that 
ix  the  peace  of  death.  If  onr  peaco  be  bat  the  peac« 
of  Uie  Mnaoslist  satisfying  pletumre,  if  it  be  but  the 
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p8M»  of  meotal  torpor  and  inaetion,  the  peace 
thy,  or  the  peace  of  the  eoal  dead  in  treepai 
flios,  we  may  whisper  to  ourselves,  "  Peace, 
but  there  wUl  be  no  peace ;  there  n  not  the  [ 
unity  nor  the  peaoe  of  God,  for  the  peace  of  Ot 
living  peace  of  love. 

The  next  thing  we  observe  respecting  tlii 
is,  that  it  is  the  manifoBtatioii  of  power,  —  it 
peace  which  comes  from  an  iaward  power :  " 
peace  of  God,"  says  the  apostle,  "  rule  with 
hearts."  for  it  is  a  power  —  ^e  nianifesta 
strength.  There  is  no  peace  except  thero  is  th 
bUity  of  the  oppoeito  of  peace,  although  now  ret 
and  controlled.  You  do  not  speak  of  the  pes 
grain  of  sand,  because  it  cannot  be  otberwi: 
merely  insignilicant,  and  at  ruft.  You  do  no: 
of  the  peace  of  a  mere  pond ;  von  iipeak  of  th 
of  the  soft,  beCHHHe  there  is  the  opposite  of  pe 
plied,  tiiere  is  power  »nd  streugtli.  And  thi^i,  bi 
is  the  real  character  of  tbo  peace  in  tlie  mind  ai 
of  man.  0 1  we  make  a  great  mistake  when 
there  in  strength  in  passion,  in  the  exhibition  < 
tion.  FiiBsion,  and  emotion,  imd  all  those  o 
nianifestationfl,  im>ve,  not  strenfi^th,  but  weaknc 
the  passions  of  a  mun  aro  strong,  it  proves  t 
himself  is  weak,  if  he  cannot  rustmin  or  com 
passions.  The  real  strength  mid  majesty  of  t 
of  man  is  rnlmiieBs,  thomiinifcutation  of  stvongtl 
peace  of  God  "  ruling ;  the  word  of  Christ  naj 
the  inward  storms,  "Ponce!"  and  flicre  is  "; 
calm." 

Lastly,  the  pence  of  which  the  ajio.-'llc  >^'o-ik: 
peace  that  la  received  —  the  peace  of  revciitiou 
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H  observe,  Ihfciigfiout  f  Iiis  paaaagi?,  the  apostle  speakii 
of  a  something  received,  and  not  iloiio:  "Lot  flio 
iwaoe  of  God  rale  in  your  hearts."  It  i«  lliroiighinifc 
riMH'ptivo,  but  hy  no  m^nnfl  innclive,  Ahd,  accord- 
ing to  this,  there  two  are  two  kinda  of  ppaco;  (ho 
peace  of  obedience  —  "  Let  the  peace  of  Ood  mle  " 
vrm;  and  there  ii  the  peace  of  gratefbhiess^"  Do 
vt'  thankful."  Very  great,  brethren,  is  the  peace  of 
iiliediencG.  When  u  man  bus  Wis  lot  fixed,  and  his  mind 
made  up,  and  bis  destiny  before  him,  and  ho  qnioUy 
I -quiesuea  in  tbut,  his  spirit  is  at  rust  Groat  and 
l.'cp  is  the  pence  of  the  suMiur  to  whom  bus  been 
ncsigiicd  even  an  nntenablo  position,  with  the  com- 
mand, "  Keep  that,  or  die,"  and  he  obediently  rcmninii 
to  die. 

Great  was  the  peace  of  Elisha,  —  verj',  very  cabn 

are  those  words  by  which  he  oxprccscd  his  ncqnies- 

cence  in  thu  Divine  will.    "Knowost  tlioii,"  said  tJio 

Ironblcd,   excited,  and    restless   men    around   him, — 

"  knowest   thou   that   the    Lord  will    take    away   tliy 

mtist«r  from  thy  bead  to-day?"    He  answered,  "  Yea, 

1  know  it;  hold  yo  yonr  peace."     Tlien  there  is  the 

i.ilier  peace,  it  is  the  peace  of  gratefulness:   "Bo  y« 

rhankfni."     It  is  that  peace  which  the  Tsraeli(e«  bail 

M-hen  these  words  wore  Kpofcen  to  tlicin  on  tlie  Bhorp!* 

of  the  Itcd  Soa,  while  the  bodies  of  their  enomien 

floated  past  them,  destroyed,  bnt  not  by  them :  "  Stand 

^B^,  and  see  the  salvation  of  tlio  Lord." 

^^R&nd  hero,  brethren,  is  another  mistake  of  onm  ;  wo 

^^■Sc   on   salvation   na   a  thing  to  be  done,  and  not 

^Htoeived.     In   God's   salvation  we   eau  do  hut  little, 

^Hd  there  is  a   great  deal  to  bo  received.     We  are 

^^nre,  not  merely  to  act,  but  to  bo  acteil  npon. 
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too  of  God  rulo  in  your  liearts."    Th 

Jrnt  will  enter  tliorc,  if  you  do  not  th 

.  a  Spirit  tliiit  will  lake  poseession  uf  yt 

d  timt  you  do  not  quench  it.     In  this  w 

4£g  rocipiuntg,  not    croators.      lii    obedience 

^tuocK,  utid  tbt!  iiiGnite  peacu  of  God  in 

D,  ia  aloDti  deep  roat  and  ropose. 


[Pn&ohcd  Juiiurr  '■  11*^X1 
TUE    ClIUISTrAN    AIM    AND    MOTtVK. 


UirniEW  V.  49.  —  "Bo y« IhtrFfun porteol, o»«i u your Fmllur  wUob  ii 
In  hoaien  U  pcrftet" 

There  aro  two  erroneous  views  hold  ruspocfing  tlio 
clmmcU'r  nf  the  Sei-moii  on  tlio  Mount.  The  fiint  may 
bo  called  an  nrrur  of  woi-ldly-mnidod  nion,  tlio  other  an 
error  of  mistAkun  religionists.  Worldly-minded  n»en 
—  men,  tliwt  is,  in  whom  tho  devotional  feeling  is  bnt 
fiioblo  —  are  iiccnstomed  to  luok  upon  morality  bs  thu 
wholo  of  religion;  and  they  8npjK>^u  that  tho  8urmon 
on  tho  Munnt  whs  desigtiod  only  to  explain  iiml  enforco 
correct  principioti  of  morality.  It  tulle  of  humau 
diitie«an<Ihuniiui  proprietiuit;  nud  an  attention  to  thuMO, 
they  maintain,  is  tho  only  religion  whioh  ia  required 
hy  it.  strange,  my  Cbrietian  brethren,  tluit  men 
whose  lives  are  least  remarl;able  for  euperliumiui  ex- 
oollence  nhould  bo  the  very  men  to  refer  most  fru- 
quently  to  those  eablime  comments  on  Christiua 
principlu,  and  siionld  bo  confidently  eontdudu  from 
thence  tluit  thi-miselvog  are  right,  und  all  othora  ara 
wrong.     Yet  so  it  in. 

Tbu  otiier  is  lut  error  of  mistaken  i eligioniat*. 
The;  somotiuc*  regard  the  Sertnoa  on  the  Mooat 
h_  OW) 


Bpintuality  dI  tbe  requirements  ol  tlie  la 
—  Ub  chief  religious  signiitcance,  to  ehi 
imposaibilit/  of  fulBlliDg  tlie  law,  and  tb 
the  necessary  inference  thiit  justification 
faith  alone.  Aucl  so  they  would  not  scru 
tliat,  iu  the  highest  sense  of  that  teiin,  it 
tiauity  at  dl,  but  only  preparatory  to  it 
spiritual  Judaism ;  and  thdt  the  higbe) 
developed  priuciplea  of  Christianity  are 
ill  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Before 
furtlier,  we  would  remark  here  that  it  seoi 
Bturtling  to  any  that  He  who  came  to  ti 
preBsly  to  proiich  the  Goapel  should,  in  U 
orato  of  all  Hia  diHcourBoa,  omit  to  do  so  : 
Bometiiing  rnoru  than  startling  —  it  is  abso 
ing  —  to  suppose  that  the  letters  of  those  i 
Christ  should  contain  a  more  perfectly  i 
fre«r  and  fuller  Christiiinity,  than  is  to 
Chrilt's  own  words. 

Now,  you  will  observe  that  these  tw( 
opposed  to  each  other  in  their  general  roli 
Mtt  agTMd  in  thia  — tJ>At  thw  fiannon  M^ 
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bdflvmcr.  It  IB  Dot,  you  will  observe,  a  pure  uul 
irilUHliz(;d  Judaii^iii;  it  is  contiaHteil  wilU  JuJiuun 
aiii  uud  agiiiri  \>y  Uiui  whu  Hpokti  iu  Qtiuting  tlia 
of  Mosex,  1m  aAii'Qied,  "  £jo  wm  it  apoktu  by 
torn  of  old  time,  but  I  sayunlo  you  —  "  i'nr  uxauipla, 
Thou  abalt  not  fi)rewcur  thj-aelf,  but  uliiilt  peifunn 
)  tho  Lord  tbiiie  o»tbs."  Th»t  ia  Judtuttin.  "  But 
r  Buy  unto  you,  Sweiir  not  at  all,  but  It-t  your  yea  b» 
yea,  aod  your  nay  nay."  Tluit  in  C'liiiaUimity.  And 
tbiit  whicb  is  tho  sBaeDtial  pucutiarity  ul'  thin  Cliri^ 
tinoity  lies  in  tboso  two  tiling*.  Firat  of  uU,  that  tlia 
■jioritiity  wliicb  it  inwihat  la  dUintertnttd  }{uudtiUM — ■ 
guodiiosi)  not  fur  (bo  ettko  of  tlio  bWsiii|;  Iliat  foUowa 
it,  bat  lorita  uwu  suku,  aud  bucuuBu  ili^  nj^bt.  "Luvo 
your  onemies,''  is  tbo  GoBfiol  precupt.  Wiiy  ?  —  Be- 
c»uae,  if  you  luvo  thciQ,  you  bIdUI  bo  bleniod  ;  tind  tf 
you  do  uot,  cur»od7  No;  but  "  Lovo  your  ouuiuiva, 
bleod  tlisiD  tliat  curao  you,  do  good  to  tliuni  that  liato 
you,  aud  pray  for  tlioiu  wbiob  dospitvAilly  xxm  you  utd 
poraeouto  you,  that  yu  amy  bu  tbo  cbildreii  of ''  — th&t 
is,  may  bo  liko  —  "  your  Fatlior  wliicli  i«  iu  boavMi." 
T1>H  Eoi'ocd  estfviitial  pu(;uliari(y  of  Cbri»tiuuty  —  and 
lliJ4,  too,  i»  lui  ttvdoiitiiil  pouuliurity  of  tlii»  Sormou — ■ 
IB  tliiit  it  t«iiubfM  iiiiil  t-uI'orooH  Uiu  i&w  of  Bolfniacrificu. 
"  If  tiiy  rigiit  uyv  otfeud  Umo,  pluck  \i  out ;  if  tliy  rigliC 
Iittnd  olTuud  tliitn,  out  it  olT."  I'biti,  br«(breQ,  iit  Ch« 
law  of  «olf>s»onScti-^tti«  \hty  law  «ud  Hpirit  of  the 
Mod  oroxi  i>f  Ciiridt. 

Bow   doeply   luid  eftentially    Chiiittiau,   tlien,   tliU 
I  ou  tlie  Muuiit  is,  we  «hall  nudoritand,  if  wu 
I  ettftbled  iu  luiy  iixuuure  to  reaob  tbu  niuauiDg  aiid 
irit  of  tiiu  single  (wsnago  wliich  I  tiavo  t«k«ii  m  my 
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tBKt  It  telk  two  things — the  ChristifeLn  aim  and 
Ohriatian  motive. 

I.  The  Christian  aim  —  perfection. 

IL  The  Christian  motive — beoanse  it  is  right 
Cknllike  to  be  periect. 

1.  We  will,  in  the  first  place,  take  the  first  of  th 
The  Christian  aim  is  this  —  to  bo  perfect. — ^''Bc 
therefore  perfect."    Now,  distinguish  this,  I  pmy  y 
ftom  mere  worldly  morality.    It  is  not  conforrait 
a  creed  that  is  here  reqnired,  but  aspiration  afte 
atate.    It  is  not  demanded  of  ns  to  perform  a  nnm 
of  duties,  but  to  yield  obedience  to  a  certain  spirit 
law.    But  let  us  endeavor  to  explain  this  more  ft 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  '^  Be  ye  } 
feet"?    Why  is  it  that  in  this  discourse,  instead 
being  commanded  to  perform  religious  duties,  we  j 
commanded  to  think  of  being  like   God?     Will  i 
that  inflame  our  pride,  and  increase  our  natural  va 
glory?    Now,  tlie  nature  and  possibility  of   hum 
perfection,  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  possible,  are  bo 
contained  in  one  single  expression  in  the  text :  '<  Ev 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."     Tl 
relationship  between  father  and  son  implies  consa 
guinity,  likeness,  similarity  of  character  and  natur 
Ood  made  the  insect,  the  stone,  the  lily ;  but  God 
not  the  Father  of  the  caterpillar,  the  lily,  or  the  ston* 
AVhen,  therefore,  God  is  said  to  be  our  Father,  som 
thing  more  is  implied  in  this  than  that  God  create 
man.    And  so,  when  the  Son  of  man  came  proclnimin 
the  fact  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  it  was  in  tl: 
truest  sense  a  revelation.    He  told  us  that  the  natui 
of  God  resembles  the  nature  of  man ;  that  love  in  Go 
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bjiot  a  mere  figuie  of  B]'ceuh,  but  means  the  Buna 
KDg  B8  luvo  ill  06 ;  aud  thut  diviiie  nu);^r  ia  the  Bame 
s  liumaii  iui(^oi*  divestoil  ol"  ita  erootiuiifl  and  im- 
^eotioiia.  Tlierelore,  wLea  wo  are  cQmmum)i.'ii  tu 
ifiike  Qod,- it  im{)lios  tliat  Gud  las  tliut  imluro  ol 
bdcli  wo  bavo  ulruady  tbo  gorme.  And  tliis  luis  buon 
;g)it  by  tlie  tncaruation  ui'  ihe  Bedouuior.  Tilings 
ulKiuluLcil/  dissimilar  in  ttteir  nature  cftonot  min)^)). 
Wutvi'  utuiDot  cualeHCB  with  fire  —  water  counut  mix 
with  oil.  II',  then,  Iiamaiiily  mid  divinity  wore  united 
iu  tliQ  {tersoD  of  tlio  Redeemer,  it  I'ollows  tbut  there 
uiual  be  something  kindreil  between  the  two,  or  else 
the  iiicaruatiun  li«d  beeu  impuaaiblu ;  so  that  the  tiw 
oaruatiua  ia  the  retdi^atiou  uf  mnn's  peiTectton. 

iliit  let  us  examine  more  deoply  this  assertion,  that 
out-  nature  is  kindred  with  that  of  God;  lor  if  man 
Itua  not  a  nature  kindred  to  Ood'f,  then  a  demand  suolt 
^  tlmt, "  Be  ye  llie  children  of — that  ia,  hke — God,"  ia 
hut  a  mockury  of  man.  Wc  »ay,  Uion,  in  the  firsk 
plueo,  that  in  tliu  truo^t  wti»o  of  tho  word  man  can  be 
a  i-r«utor.  Tho  bistviir  malea  iu  holo,  tho  beo  make* 
ita  culi;  uuui  itloue  haa  tho  powvr  of  orcatiruf.  The 
miiMon  mtilcet,  Iho  uruhitacl  creates.  In  the  aamo  aensu 
tluil  we  aay  Qud  eroatud  the  univereo,  wo  say  that 
imiu  in  aUcy  a  critHtor.  The  cr«iUii>u  of  tliu  univi^rao 
wii:i  tlid  EtorniU  Thougtil  taking  reality.  And  Uiought 
I  ikiug  expre«aioD  ia  also  a  creation.  Whonerer,  there* 
lure,  there  is  a  living  thought  alm[>ing  itself  in  wood 
or  in  stone,  there  is  there  a  croatiou,  And  tlierofoni 
it  is  that  tbo  siinplust  (iSbrt  of  vrhnt  we  coll  gnnina  ia 
prised  ioGnitciy  more  than  tho  moat  olabomto  porfonB> 
noooA  whicli  aro  douo  by  more  workninnnhip,  and  fnr 
khit>nMUkui:  Ibot  tho  one  is  preduuei)  by  an  effort  of 
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power  u'hicli  wu  shnro  with  tlia  I 

thiit  of  njUjl'ini/i—auJ  Hie  otiier  bv  a  faculi 

wliioli  mail  alone  i^liares  wiih  Cod. 

lien,  however,  you  w'M  observe  ano|l 
It  will  bo  sai{\,  at  oncu,  Tliuro  u  eoiaa: 
tMm|i)iriRon  of  man  witli  God  which  loc 
pbomy ;  bccuuoo  oiiu  is  finite  unil  the  otb< 
man  is  buuiidoO,  Gud  bonndloss;  and  to 
aemblanco  and  kindred  between  tUeeo  two 
of  roaembliuico  luid  kindred  between  twc 
Bontiully  dilfurmiU  But  this  is  precrsely  t 
wbii^h  id  brought  by  tbc  i^uciitiana  agaiaftt 
of  tbu  inciuumtioD ;  nnd  wo  are  boaiid  to  i 
Sot^iniaii  argument  ia  riglit,  unless  there  b< 
ily  of  which  «o  fanvo  been apeikkiug.  Uul 
BOinething  in  imin'a  niitiire  wludi  truly  ii 
piirtolcGs  of  the  Divine  nature,  llicro  could 
nation,  ami  tiio  demand  for  perfection 
mockery  uud  un  iinpoesibility. 

Let  UB,  thon,  endeavor  to  find  out  tlie  c 
this  inliuitnde  in  the  nature  of  msiD.  Fit 
find  it  in  thiii  —  that  the  desires  of  man  a 
tiling  bouadlesd  and  unattainable.  Thus 
Lord:  "What  ehnll  it  profit  a  mau  if  ha 
Uio  whole  world,  and  loao  Ilia  own  vol 
BcUool-lioy  hutf  Jipard  the  atury  gf  th^  jgi 
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B  folly  of  tbe  question.     FTu  wlio  asked  his  hod  why 

lid  not  at  once  take  the  rest  which  it  was  hi&nlti* 

i  purpusu   lo  enjoy,  know  not  the  immensity  and 

ibility  of  the  human  soul.     Ife  could  not  then  tAku 

a  rest  and  bo  happy.     As  h)ng  ii^  one  reulm  rcmuiuud 

iGonquered,  so  long  rest  was  iinpoasiblu;  ho  would 

i  for  fresh  worlds  to   conquer.     And  Hiiis,  Unit 

ich  waH  flpokcn  hy  our  Lord  of  one  earthly  gralili- 

istion  is  true  of  all  — "  WhoBoovor  drinkotli  of  this 

FBter  sbull  thirxt  itgiiin."     The  boundloes,  endless,  in- 

I  void  in  tlid  souI  of  innn  ouu  ho  eiitisliod  with 

iiing  but  Ood.     Satisfaction  liou  not  in  Itaviiig,  hut 

Thero    13    Do   satisfaction   even   in   thing. 

Van  cannot  he  satislied  with  his  own  performances. 

When  the  rigliteous  young  rnlor  rsuiio  to  Christ,  uid 

declared  thai-,  in  reference  to  the  Ufc  gouo  by,  he  had 

kept  nil  the  commandment-s  nnd  fulKllcd  nil  the  dnties 

required  by  the   I<aw,  still  oame  the  question,  "  What 

lack  I  yet?"    Tho  ycribos  and  Phariaeea  were  tho 

striotost  obsorvors  of  tho  cervinonies  of  the  Juwiah 

Teligion;  "  touching  tho  right cousnosH  which  is  by  the 

«  Law  "  thoy  were  blameless ;  but  yet  tlioy  wanted  aome- 

rlfaing  moro  thun  tliat,  and  they  were  found  on  tho 

rink  of  Jordan  imploring  tho  baptism  of  John,  sock- 

f  kfter  R  now  and  higher  statu  than  Uioy  hiul  yot 

1  to,  —  a  significant  proof  that  man  cannot  bo 

1  with  his  otVQ  works.     And  again,  there  is  not 

one  of  us  who  has  over  beon  satisfied  witli  his  own 

performances.     Thero   is  uo  mnn,  whoso   doings  aro 

worth  Kn>-thinf!:,  who  has  not  felt  Unit  he  bus  not  yot 

done  that  which  he  TveU  himself  nblu  to  do.     Whilu 

be  wns  doing  it,  ha  wax  kept  up  hy  (ho  Hpiiit  of  hopo; 

bnt  when  done,  tiio  thing  doomed  In  him  worthleas. 


loiigod  for  ttio  leriuiuation  gf  Uis  eartbtj 
Uiis  reoaon  —  that  he  bad  boon  satit6«d  « 
performaiicu ;  Batisfied  tbr  tbe  first  time  in  h 
this  expression  of  liieKiti^fuction  Wftsbat« 
Rnyin^  that  ho  Imd  rcntiheil  t)ie^oal,be]roi]d 
nould  bu  iiu  progrdMs.  Tbig  imposflibillt 
RiitinGed  with  hie  uwu  porformancM  is  i 
fitrutigeat  proof:*  of  onr  immortality  —  a  pr 
porfoction  towards  which  wo  shall  foreve 
which  wo  oan  never  attain. 

A  senotid  trauo  of  thie  infinitude  in  man'i 
tind  in  iJio  infinite  ciipaoitiea  of  the  bomI.  1 
inlftlluL-taally  and  morally.  With  referend 
lollectnal  capafitii'n,  it  would  pedrnpa  be  ni 
oorroct  to  my  that  they  are  indofinite,  i 
infinite ;  that  in,  we  can  affix  to  them  no 
thoro  is  uo  mnn,  however  low  his  intellect 
may  be,  who  hus  not,  at  one  time  or  anc 
ru*li  of  thonglit,  a  glow  uf  innpiratjon,  wh 
to  make  nil  tbings  poiisiblo,  as  it'  it  -w«ra 
olTuct  of  sotne  iinperfoct  organization  w)il< 
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tbftt  moment  Jnfinifnde  wiia  to  him,  not  a  name,  but  ft 
reality.  Ho  out«ro(l  into  tba  intlnite  of  time  ftud 
spaoe,  wtiioU  in  not  lueasurod  by  daji,  or  montlis,  or 
years,  Imt  it  in  iiliku  bonndlcss  nnd  eternal. 

Again,  wo  perceivo  a  third  trace  of  this  infinittKio 
in  man,  in  the  power  which  ho  possoBsea  of  giving  up 
self.  In  thia,  perhaps,  more  tliaii  in  auytliing  elite, 
man  may  claim  kindred  with  God.  Nor  ia  this  powvr 
confined  to  the  hc't  of  mankind,  but  is  possessed,  to 
Home  extent,  at  least,  hy  all.  Tliere  ia  no  man,  how 
low  aoever  he  may  bo,  who  haa  not  one  or  two  caotes 
or  secrota  which  no  earthly  consideration  would  in- 
duce him  to  betray.  There  i»  no  man  who  does  not 
fool,  towards  ono  or  two  «t  least,  in  (his  world,  a  devo- 
linn  which  all  the  bribes  of  the  uuivone  would  not  ha 
able  to  shake.  Wu  have  heard  the  story  of  that  de< 
gnulrd  criminal  who,  whun  nontouce  of  death  was 
parsed  upon  him,  turned  to  )uh  accomplice  id  guilt,  iu 
who«o  tavor  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  brought  in, 
nnd,  in  glorious  self  forgt^tfuhiess,  exclaimed,  "  Thank 
(lod,  you  aro  eared  I"  The  savage  aud  barbarous 
Inrlian,  whoso  life  has  been  one  unbrokeD  8eri<M  of 
<  I  iK^liy  aud  crime,  will  submit  to  a  alow,  lingering, 
I'lrturing  doath,  mthc>r  than  bolray  his  country.  Now, 
ivhat  shall  wo  say  to  tho«i  thinp*?  Do  they  not  toll 
■  •f  an  indcstnicliblu  Homvthing  in  the  nature  of  man, 
of  which  the  orif^u  it  dtvino?  —  the  remains  of  k 
inuje^ty  which,  tliuugh  it  may  lio  Holliod,  can  never  ba 
entirely  fosi  ? 

Baforo  paMin^  on,  lot  us  observe  that  wore  It  Qot 
■  this  conviction  of  thv  divine  origin,  and  cunso' 
at  perfect ibilily,  of  our  natoro,  Uie  v«r\-  (hon^ 
ffiod  woiild  be  paiaftU  to  n&    God  is  so  grwt,W 


^ 
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gloriouo,  tliBt  the  miinl  is  ovenvhelmeil  h 
from,  tlio  conteiiiplatitin  of  His  esceltonc 
comps  tho  tender,  ennobling  tlionglit   i'- 
cliilctren  of  God,  who  tire  li>  becniii.- 
in  Heaven, — wliose  blessed  caroer  it  i 
ndviince  of  lovi'  and  duly  toMards  HJ:; 
Him  as  wo  ore  loved,  and  kuoAV  Him  a!u 
known, 


II.  Wo  piss  on  now,  in  tho  second  ; 
aider  tho  OhriMtinu  motive  —  "Ilvcn  as 
which  ia  in  heiiven  is  perfect,"  Bretl 
prudence  —  miscalled  inomtity  ■ —  sayn, 
yoti  will  find  your  ^tn  in  being  so.  Do  ri 
be  the  bettor  for  it  —  even  in  this  world 
lose  hj  it,"  Tho  iniataken  religionist  o; 
this  on  a  largo  scnle.  "  Your  dirty,"  he 
nave  yonr  bouI;  give  np  this  world  to  h. 
loeo  Jtere,  tlmt  you  n)ay  gain  herea/ler."' 
but  pmdence,  after  al) ;  it  ia  but  magnifit 
carried  on  into  eternity,  —  noiio  tho  HH 
being  eternal  selfiahneaB.  Now,  in  opp> 
Bucli  Benttments  as  these,  thus  speaks  the 
ye  perfect"  Why  ?  "  Because  your  Po 
in  heaven  is  perfect."     Do  right  because 
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cifiil,  for  tliey  bIiuII  obUvin  morcy ;  blessed  aro  Uiey 
whtcli  do  liuiigor  iiiiil  tliir«t  uftor  righteoiUDess,  for 
Ikey  6UuM  ha  tillud."  But  wtusn  tliosc  uro  made  our 
motivus,  ^vIlOIl  wo  liecomo  tiiook  in  order  that  wo 
may  inherit  Iiorc,  thon  the  ])V(jiiiitivti  eiijo^inent  will 
not  como.  If  wo  nro  merciful  merely  thut  we  tiwy 
oiiraolves  obtain  mercy,  we  sliall  not  bavu  Uiat  iu- 
dwolliiig  love  of  God  which  is  tho  reault  and  token  of 
Kia  furgivenc»!t.  Such  vraa  tlio  Inw,  and  such  the  ex- 
amplu  uf  our  Lord  nnd  Master.  True  it  is,  tltat  in  tho 
[>roHucution  uf  tlic  ^ciit  work  of  rodvmption  He  liad 
"  rcHpeut  to  tho  recompense  of  reward."  True  it  ia, 
Ho  wn^  oonticious  —  how  could  IIo  but  be  cousoioiw? 
—  ihiit  when  Hid  work  was  complutod  Ho  should  bo 
"glorifiod  with  that  (;lory  which  He  hiid  with  tJio 
Wther  before  the  warid  bugan  ; "  —  but  wo  d«uy  tluit 
this  WHS  tho  miAive  which  iuduood  Him  to  undurtako 
tliat  work ;  iind  thiit  mitn  has  a  very  uiiHtjtkeu  idea  of 
tho  charactor  of  Uio  Rcdoomor,  mid  uudcmtandA  bat 
little  of  His  spirit,  who  has  so  mean  ta\  opinion  of 
Hitn  na  to  enppooe  tliot  it  waa  any  coniiideration  of 
jioruonal  liappinesd  luid  bluseudnoHs  which  led  the  Son 
of  Ood  to  die.  "  For  (his  end  whb  Uu  bom,  aail  for 
this  end  came  TTu  into  the  worhl,  to  boar  witooss  unto 
the  TruUi,"  nnd  "  to  finish  tlio  work  which  vnu  givun 
tlim  to  do." 

If  wa  wvro  asko<I,  Can  you  nelectone  text  in  which, 
more  Ibnn  in  any  other,  this  unselfish,  diiiintureiited 
fv-itture  comes  forth  ?  it  Rhould  bo  this :  "  Lovo  yo  your 
enemien,  do  gifod  and  lend,  hoping  for  notltini^  again." 
ThJH  in  tho  true  spirit  of  Christianity  —  doing  ri^t 
dtimtercHledly,  not  from  tho  hujio  nf  any  por«uiuil  ad> 
tnwtage  or  reward,  either  tauporal  or  i^itual, 
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itig  his  own  i^oul,  tliis  was  his  nsagxtat 
—  ODO  of  tiioM  vfiiii;!!  ftliow  the  light  of 
i»g  through  hkc  nn  iDfipiration.  He  ua* 
tiiink  ubout  my  own  soal;  I  hul  QO  tiaM  t4 
myfoir;  I  had  lurgotlonBllnboot  Mtreoul'' 
tidn  is  not  cuiieumeiJ  iibtiut  hiH  own  happi 
Dot  lime  to  ciiatsidur  hjinaelf;  he  haa  not 
thnt  mIS»!i  qiieetdob  which  tbo  disci[Je>s 
Lord,  when  they  wora  Imt  halthaptized  wi 
*  Lo,  we  hiivo  leA  all  and  ibllowed  Thee 
we  have  theretur?" 

In  conclusion,  wo  ubnorve  there  are 
whinh  lira  to  lio  Icurued  from  this  pa 
first  in  this  — iliat  happineHi^  in  not  our  i 
It  haa  boon  fiaid,  aiid  b;ia  sinco  been 
freqiiontly  oe  if  it  were  an  indisputable 
"HappiiiOBR  ii  our  bL'tDg's  und  and  aim.' 
happiness  ik  not  our  being's  end  and 
Uhriatian's  aim  is  [lerfeclion,  not  hap 
eveij  one  of  the  sous  of  God  mast  bar 
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ich  tboro  can  ho  no  chaugii.  Politically,  mnrulty, 
ritually,  tliero  cnii  bo  uo  rest  for  man  liore.  In 
I  country  alonu  baa  tliut  oystem  buuu  fully  curnod 
.  wliicli,  coiisorvativo  of  tliu  piutt,  cxclucira  itll 
riro  of  progress  and  improritnioiit  for  tlm  fiitnro; 
t  it  IB  not  to  Cliina  tliat  wo  xliault!  look  fur  tlio 
rfectioM  of  human  society.  Tliuro  is  ono  ocele^ 
Btical  system  wliicli  carries  out  the  eiinio  spirit, 
1dng  mtlier  to  tlie  Clmrcli  of  tliu  pa^t  tlian  tu 
k  Church  of  the  fuinro;  but  it  is  not  in  tlio  Itumish 
that  wt)  ghall  fiad  the  model  of  a  ClirUtian  Church. 
In  Paradise  it  may  havu  been  ri^ht  to  bu  at  rust, 
to  dusiro  uo  change ;  but,  wur  stncu  the  Fall,  ovory 
Hyat«m  that  lomls  to  t-lieck  the  onward  progruas 
of  moukiml  ]»  fatally,  radiadly,  curuluRsly  wrong. 
The  motto  on  every  Christian  banner  ia,  "  Forwards." 
Thcru  is  uo  resting  iu  tim  present,  uo  satii^Jacliun  in 
the  past. 

The  last  tliuig  wo  learn  from  this  in  the  impus- 
Bibitity  of  obtjiining  tliat  of  which  Bomo  nion  Bpoak 
—  tho  satisfiiction  of  a  good  couscionce.  Some  mnii 
write  and  «|>oak  as  if  tlie  diffurouco  butwoen  Iho 
Christian  and  tUo  worldly  man  was  this,  —  that  iu  Ibo 
one  conscience  is  a  Midf-repruaching  hell,  and  in  tiio 
othvr  a  Bolf-cougratutating  heaven.  0,  bruthruu,  is 
this  tho  fact?  Think  you  that  tlie  Christian  gouM 
homo  at  night  counting  up  tho  noblu  deeds  douo 
luring  the  day,  saying  to  himself,  "  Well  done, 
tod  and  faithful  servant"?  Brethren,  that  hidiit 
f  looking  forwards  to  the  future  prevents  all  prida 
I  aelt^rightoousnui's,  and  makes  our  Iwat  and  only 
,  and  satisfaction  to  consist  in  uontuniplating  tlio 
9  which  is  hringiug  us  ucorur  and  uoarur  huuw. 


su 
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Our  mottO|  therefore,  must  be  that  Btriking 
Apostle  Paul:  ''Forgetting  thoae   things 
behind,  and  reaohiug  forth  to  those  things 
before,  I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  pi 
hi^  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jeans." 


I 
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t  »ll.  IS-31.  —  "Tn  iny  min  mHoI   belnj  cli«nnidM4T 

l«t  Mm  nnl  hecnnie  nnelrenmciTCiL     h  ktij  Mllld  In  nnelirumidllotir 

l*t  blm  iiot  li«  uinaBctMiL     li^nnunaMcn  (■  milhing,  aiul  niioInnuD- 

■  nothiiif ,  iHit   Uio   baqklas  at  lbs  cunwuilmiaits   at  iiai. 

I  JtM  •Tor;  man  aIiIiIu  in  tlic  nuii>  mIIidj  irbn«in   hi>   nu  c»II*>l> 

f  Art  thou  oaHnl  beinjc  a  Krriinl?  ore  not  for  It ;  but  If  tlioa  majr. 

Mbc  made  &»,  iupII  ntthn.     For  bo  Ihnt  l>  uIIbI  b  th*  Laid, 

ig  ■  (OrwU,  to  tb*  l*inl'*  ffwrnaa  i  nknrtta  tt1*o  b*  Ibat  ii  uallnl, 

Cliriit'i  •BrHiit,     Vft  UT  timigM  •i<il  a  priiw  |  b«  uol 

[  7«  Uia  Mrtaols  of  men.    Brelhren.  lot  crcry  uui  wkartin  Uc  ii  aallad, 

Ocreln  abide  nilli  Ood." 

Thb  wbolfl  of  thf-M  Bovou  uhaptDre  of  tho  First 
EpiHtlfl  of  tira  ApoKile  Paul  to  the  CoriathiaDa  m  ' 
uccupiod  vritb  qacstionH  of  Cbriatiau  oagmiatry.  Jtt 
tho  application  of  tbo  principles  of  Christianity  lo  (ho 
varying  circiimatanoos  of  life,  ionamcrablo  t^ilbcaltisa 
IhuI  nrii>en:  an*!  tho  CortuthiaoH  upon  tbpHo  ditlicnt- 
tips  bad  pot  certain  quuatiuni  to  tbu  ApoBtlo  Pan). 
Tliis  sL'vontb  chapter  contains  the  apoatJo'i  answ«r 
to  many  of  tbaae  queatious.  There  are,  howovor,  two 
great  divisions  into  wbic)i  these  anawurs  generally 
fall.  Saint  Paul  malcei  a  distinotiim  between  UiOM 
things  whidh  he  spoaks  by  cumtnandment,  and  thoM 
which  be  epoaka  only  by  penuiaiioQ;  there  ta  a  c 


ful."  It  IB  muiiifuslly  pluiii  Unit  tliere  a 
tioiia  iu  wliit;li  riijIU  imj  wrong  me  no! 
iiidissoliiblu  iiiid  lixi.'>l;  wliile  tlierc  lire 
tlie  otlioi'  Iiuik],  wliure  lUma  teruia  u 
but  variabii3,  liucluatiiig,  altei-iog,  dej: 
circuaataiice^.  As,  for  instance,  those 
apostlti  teaclicB,  in  tlie  present  chftptei 
duties  uud  ad  vantage  a  of  marriage  t 
There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  i 
of  ti  Cbristian  man  to  bo  married ;  there 
which  it  may  bo  his  doty  to  romain  uni 
jDstauoc,  ill  llio  case  of  a  missionary  it 
to  be  married  rathor  than  unmarriod: 
(mnd,  in  the  caac  of  a  jKiupor,  uot  havii 
withal  to  bring  up  and  maintain  a  fi 
ho  proper  to  remain  unmarried.  Tou 
Iiowever,  that  no  fixed  law  can  be  lai 
thin  subject.  We  cannot  say  marriage 
duty,  nor  celibacy  in  a  Christiau  duty ; 
in  every  case  the  duty  of  a  missionary  ( 
or  of  a  pauper  to  bo  unmarried.     All 
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M  Imviiig  tlio  Spirit  of  Ood.  A  clintinction  haa  ftomo- 
tiniuH  been  cliuwn,  witli  i'cA.-i-t;uco  to  this  chnpter, 
betwcoii  timt  wbicli  tlio  upostle  speaks  by  isKpiratiuii 
ttod  what  ho  npuiikit  as  »  loiin  uiiiiisjiirud.  Tho  tHi*- 
tioctioti,  Iiowcver,  is  hii  altuguthor  fultio  one,  atid 
bosido  Iho  (juoDtioii.  For  tho  real  distinction  is  oot 
b«tw6<.<u  iuHpii'cd  iind  iininapircid,  but  between  u 
decision  in  mutlors  of  Cliristiuu  duty  nnd  advice  \u 
luHtk^rs  of  ChriEtinn  prudence.  It  is  ubuiiduntly 
uvidoiit  Uiut  God  cannot  give  ndvic<i;  Ifc  cun  only 
issue  a  command.  Ciod  cannot  any,  "  It  is  bettor  lo 
to  do  this;"  His  purfuotioriH  demand  something  ab- 
8oluto:  "Tlion  Bbaltciu  thie;  thou  sholt  fiof  do  this." 
Whennoover,  therefore,  we  come  to  advice,  there  in 
iiitrodiicod  the  human  element  rather  timn  the  diviuo. 
In  idl  Bucb  caeca,  therefore,  as  itru  dependent  upon 
circiiiniitiiuced,  tlie  apostle  speaks  not  as  inspired,  bat 
OA  uninspired ;  aa  one  whose  judgmont  wo  have  no 
right  to  fiiid  fault  with,  or  to  cavil  at, —  who  lays  down 
what  is  a  matter  of  Christian  prudence,  and  not  a 
Liounden  and  universal  duty.  Tho  matter  of  tho 
lirosont  discourso  will  tidto  in  various  versod  in  this 
l^iupler, —  from  tho  tuutli  to  the  twonty-fourth  vorse, — 
laving  part  of  tho  commencement  and  tho  conclosiun 

ur  cotii:! delation,  if  God  permit,  next  Sunday. 
[  Tlierc  arc  llircu  main  qucstionx  on  which  the  npostio 
Wro  gives  hia  inspired  docistoD.  The  lirat  decision  i» 
l^oceniing  tho  twiictity  of  tlio  marringe-bond  butwoen 
Chrinlians.  Iliri  venliot  in  givun  in  the  tenth 
"Unto  tho  married  1  command,  yet  not  I,  but 
i  Lord,  Let  not  tlio  wife  deport  from  her  hu!«t)aiid.'' 
I  lays  down  this  priuuiple,  that  ihe  union  i»  aa 
idiuolubto    one.      Upon    eueh  a  Hubjuct,  CUristiao 
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brothren,  before  a  mixed  congregation,  it  is  ftanifei 
eiride&t  that  we  can  only  epeak  in  general  tenn& 
will  be  sufficient  to  saj  that  marriage  is,  of*  all  earti 
nnions,  almost  the  only  one  permitting  of  no  chai 
but  that  of  death.  It  is  that  engagement  in  which  n 
exerts  his  most  ai;dul  and  solemn  power — the  poii 
of  responsibility  which  belongs  to  him  as  one  tl 
shall  give  account,  the  power  of  abnegatidg  the  ri{ 
to  changCi  the  power  of  parting  with  his  fteedo 
the  power  of  doing  thai  which  in  this  woi-Id  can  nev 
be  reversed.    And  yet  it  is  perhaps  that  relationsli 
which  is  spoken  of  most  frivolously,  and  entered  in 
most  carelessly  and  most  wantonly.    It  is  not  an  unit 
merely  between  two  creatures — it  id  an  union  betwei 
two  spirits;   and  the  intention  of  that  bond  is 
perfect  the  nature  of  both,  by  supplementing   the 
deficiencies  with  the  force  of  contrast,  giving  to  eac 
sex  those  excellences  in  which  it  is  naturally  deficieni 
to  the  one,  strength  of  character,  and  firmness  of  mon 
will;   to  the  other,  sympathy,  meekness,  tendemesi 
And  just  so  solemn  and  just  so  glorious  as  these  end 
are  for  which  the  union  was  contemplated  and  iutendec 
just  so  terrible  are  the  consequences  if  it  be  perverte- 
and  abused.     For  there  is  no  relationship  which  ha 
80  much  power  to  ennoble  and  to  exalt.     Very  strouj 
language  does  the  apostle  use  in  this  chapter  respecl 
ing  it:  "What  knoweth  thou,  0  wife,  whether  thoi 
slialt  save  thy  husband  ?  or  how  knuwest  thou,  0  mar 
whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife?"     The  very  powe 
of  saving  belongs  to  this  relationship.     And,  on  th 
other  hand,  there  is  no  earthly  relationship  which  ha 
so  much  power  to  wreck  and   ruin   the   soul.     Fo 
there  are  two  rocks  in  this  world  of  ours  on  which  th< 
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itmat  either  anchor  or  be  wrecked.  The  <m«  En 
;  the  other  \e  the  sex  oppofiite  to  itself.  The  olio 
P'tbe  "  Kock  of  Ages,"  on  which,  if  the  humnn  noiil 
thors,  it  lives  the  blessed  lifu  of  faith ;  against  whii-h, 
►the  BOiil  be  dashed  and  broken,  there  onsiios  the 
teck  of  Alheiain  —  Iha  worst  niin  of  the  sonl.  The 
rotik  is  of  another  character.  Blessed  i«  th» 
man,  blcsHod  is  the  woman,  whose  life-esiierienco  has 
I'ltight  a  confiding  belief  in  the  exccllencee  of  the  aeX 
opposite  to  their  own  —  a  hteewdneKS  second  only  to 
the  bk^ssedneea  of  aalvntion.  And  the  ruin,  in  the 
other  case,  is  i»econd  only  to  thp  niin  of  cvL-rlastiug 
IX'rditiou — the  wime  wrc^ok  and  rain  of  the  eonl. 
Thosti,  then,  are  the  two  tremondowfl  nItcrnatiYoa:  on 
the  one  hand,  the  po9nibiltty  of  securing,  in  all  sj-m- 
jMtby  and  tenderness,  the  laying  of  that  step  on  which 
roan  rises  towards  hia  perfection:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blight  of  all  sympHthy,  lo  be  dragged  down  to 
earth,  and  forced  to  become  firii*olons  and  common. 
jilacfl  —  to  lose  nil  zest  and  earnest  ticas  in  life,  to  h«v6 
heart  and  lilb  degraded  by  mean  and  pcrpetnnlly 
recurring  sources  of  diHagreement,  These  nro  thu 
two  alternatives,  and  it  is  the  worst  of  these  Alter, 
natives  which  tliw  young  risk  when  they  fomi  nn 
inconsiderate  union,  —  excusably,  tndfrod,  becaniH' 
tllrrangh  inexperience:  and  it  is  (ho  worst  of  thn«> 
ahematiTes  wliieh  parents  risk,  not  excusably,  but 
nscusably,  wlicn  fhey  brinp  njt  their  chiMh}n  with 
r  higher  view  of  what  that  tic  is  than  the  merrly 
fttdentiul  one  of  a  rich  and  honumhio  mnrringo. 
Tho  second  decision  which  the  apostle  makes,  re- 
Kting  another  of  the  qnostions  proposed  to  him  by 
k  Curinthiaua,  is  as  tit  Uie  wuctity  of  tbc  marriagil 


Iiero  HUtrtcd,  When  of  two  licivtlicn  part 
was  convortod  to  Cliristi:iiiity,  the  quei 
WImt  in  this  caso  is  the  duty  of  tJie  Cli 
out  the  duty  Hopnmtiun  ?  la  not  tho  niarri 
null  and  void  —  iw  if  it  were  an  nuiou  h 
dead  and  ono  living?  And  tliat  porpet 
with  a  heathen,  and  thorefore  an  onem; 
not  that,  in  a  relation  bo  closu  and  intimat 
dofiloment?  Tho  apostlo  decides  thia  wi( 
inxpired  wisdom.  lie  doctdoe  that  tbo  ma 
ib  ancrcd  still.  Divcreities  of  religious  oj 
tho  furthest  and  widest  diversity,  odunot  sh 
ration.  And  so  ho  decides  in  the  13th  ^ 
wom&n  which  hath  an  husband  that  believe) 
bo  pleased  tu  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not 
Ami,  "  if  any  brother  bath  a  wife  that  be 
and  eho  bo  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  1 
her  away,"  —  v.  12.  Now,  for  us  in  the  i 
the  decit^ioQ  on  tliia  point  is  not  of  so  lu' 
ancc  aa  tho  reason  which  is  adduced  in  eu 
TIlo  proof  which  the  apostle  gives  of  Um 
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be  to  ii  hcRthen,  "  My  cliilJ  in  a  cliild  oi"  Ood,"  or,  id 
')it3  Jewish  form  of  expression,  "  My  cliild  is  (.-lean." 

<  I  tlio  nposllo  e&ys,  "  The  iitihvlicviiig  husband  !:<  sHiic- 
I  itiud  by  Uio  wifv,  and  tlio  uiihollcviiig  wife  ia  tiimcti' 
Hod  hy  tlio  hnshand;  else  were  yniir  ciiildroii  tincIoAn; 
liiit  iKiw  they  are  holy:"  for  it  follows,  if  the  cbiidron 
are  holy  in  tliiii  aciiHe  of  dedicated  to  God,  and  &ro 
■  :i|Htli1o  of  Christian  relationship,  then  tho  marriagu 
M.'li(tion  was  not  uuhattowed,  but  encrod  ami  indissolu- 
Mo,  The  valiio  of  this  argument  in  tho  prosont  day 
dopondfl  on  it!)  relationship  to  baptism.  Tho  groat 
ipieslion  wo  aro  deciding  in  tliu  prcsont  day  may  b« 
reduced  to  a  very  few  words.  This  qucKlion  —  tho 
baptismal  quoetion  —  ia  this:  Whetlier  we aro  baptizod 
becauBO  wc  arc  tho  cliildron  of  God,  or,  whether  wo 
nro  tho  ohildren  of  fiod  bceauno  wc  iiru  Utptwrd ; 
whether,  in  other  words,  when  tho  Calechism  of  thu 
Church  of  Euglniid  says  that  by  bitptisiD  wo  are  "  made 
iho  chijilreii  of  God,"  wo  are  to  understatid  thereby 
tbatwii  aru  made  eoinothing  whiuh  wo  wore  not  beforo 
—  magically  ntid  iny8t4?nounly  changed  ;  or,  whethor 
wo  are  to  nnderstand  that  wo  nro  niadn  tho  ehildren 
iif  Ood  by  Impti^m  in  the  same  seiiflo  that  a«overoign 
is  inado  a  sovereign  by  coronation.  Hero  tlio  apostlo'a 
iirgumont  is  full,  doeisivo,  and  unanswerable.  Ho  docs 
iihI,  say  that  theso  etiildron  woro  Christian,  or  clmin, 
I'ocanso  they  were  baptixcti,  but  tlicy  were  tho 
'  liildroD  of  Ood  bocanso  thoy   were  tho  children  of 

no  Christian  parent;  nay,  more  lluui  that,  such 
i  liihiron  eonld  scarcely  over  have  boon  baptiviod,  be- 
■juUiie,  if  tho  ritit  mot  with  oppoxition  from  one  of  tlio 
pnrents,  it  wonid  bo  an  entire  ami  porfuct  veto  to  tlttt 
poMibility  of  baptism.    You  wiU  obmrvo  that  tliv  verjr 
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h  iiunGnUl  Idea  out  of  which  infant  bnptimn  Arise 
timt  tliti  iiDpreafiiun  produceii  upon  the  raind  and  r 
ocWr  of  tUu  ohild  It;  the  Christian  parent  makei 
uliild  una  of  h  ChrUtiitU  cummunity^ ;  nnd,  themi 
n*  Potor  argued  tliub  Ooraeliua  Imd  reueived  (he  1 
Ohottt,  and  ho  wao  to  he  baptised,  just  in  the  a 
WBky,  as  thoy  sn-  adopted  into  the  Ohrietiftu  fitn 
and  roooivo  a  Christiau  impri'^giou,  the  children 
ChrisliHU  purentA  are  lUso  tu  ho  bxplized. 

Obdorva  »Uo  the  important  truth  which  ootnes 
uolUtorally  from  thi^  argument,  namely,  the  esor 
uwa  of  th»  impr&Heion,  wliioh  nrisee  IJrom  the  d 
c^Muioutiuu  between  ])areat  and  child.  Stron^r 
than  odiicrttion  —  K"ing  on  before  educntioo  c«n  d 
mmoif  possibly  ft'om  the  very  first  momente  at  a 
aoiouaaese,  we  begin  to  impress  onrselves  on  i 
ohildren.  Our  character,  voice,  features,  qaaliti«B, 
modified,  no  doubt,  by  entering  into  a  new  han 
being,  and  into  a  different  orgaaiistion,  —  are 
pressed  upon  our  children.  Not  the  incaloattos 
opioioDB,  but  much  rather  the  formation  of  principli 
and  of  the  tone  of  character,  the  deriTation  of  qat 
ties.  FhjwiologistB  tell  ua  of  the  derivatioD  of  t 
mental  qualities  from  the  father,  and  of  the  mn 
from  the  oiother.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there 
scarcely  one  here  who  cannot  trace  back  bis  preM 
reUgiouH  character  to  some  impression,  in  early  lil 
from  one  or  other  of  his  parents  ~^  a  tone,  a  loo 
A  word,  a  habit,  or  even,  it  may  be,  a  bitter,  miserab 
ezolamation  of  remorse. 

The  third  decision  which  the  aposUe  gives,  tt 
third  principle  which  he  lays  down,  is  but  tibe  devt 
opuent  of  the  lasL    Chriatiaoity,  he  Mtys,  doM  m 
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interfere  with  exinrin^  relHlionahipd.  Pirat,  ho  lays 
iIowD  tile  principle,  nnd  Mioa  tmrolds  (he  principle  in 
two  ways  —  eccle^itt^ticitllv  anti  eivilJv.  Tho  principle 
he  l«v»  <lown  in  uimost  every  vnriety  of  form.  In 
the  17th  voMe,  "  As  Ood  hath  distrihnted  to  every 
man,  n_s  the  Lord  hath  called  every  one,  bo  let  him 
walk."  In  the  20th  vortie,  "  Let  every  man  abide, in 
tho  sniDO  calling  wherein  he  was  called."  In  the 
*24th  verse,  "  Rrothron,  let  every  man  wherein  he  is 
cnlled  therein  nbidi*  with  Ood."  This  is  the  principle. 
Ohrittianity  was  not  lu  interfere  with  exiating  relation- 
Bhips  ;  Christian  men  were  to  remain  in  those  relation- 
Hliips  in  which  they  were,  and  in  them  to  develop  tho 
inward  spirituality  of  the  Christian  life.  Then  bo 
upplien  this  principle  in  two  waya.  First  of  all,  eccle- 
aiastically.  With  respect  to  their  church,  or  eocleai- 
aMicat  affairs,  he  rays:  "Is  any  man  called  being 
circomcifled?  let  him  not  become  nncironmcised.  Ts 
any  man  in  uncircnmcision  7  let  him  not  he  circom- 
cised."  In  other  words,  the  Jews,  after  their  conver- 
sion, were  to  cuntiniio  Jews,  if  they  would.  Ohrifltt- 
anity  required  no  change  in  Iheso  ontwnrd  things,  for 
il.  was  not  in  thne  that  the  depth  and  reality  of  tb« 
kingdom  of  Christ  cooaisted.  So  the  Atwstio  Pnal 
look  Timothy  and  circnmciecd  him ;  no,  lUsit,  he  aiuMl 
aQ  the  Jewish  customs  with  which  he  wa*  familiar,  and 
performed  s  vow,  as  related  in  the  Acta  of  th« 
AposUea,  "  linviug  shorn  hia  head  in  Cenchroa ;  for  he 
bad  a  vow."  It  was  not  his  opinion  that  it  was  th» 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  overthrow  tho  Jewish  systtiin. 
He  knew  that  the  Jewish  system  oenld  not  last,  bot 
whftt  he  wanted  was  to  vrtidii:e  Iho  system  —  to  throw 
fato  h  nol  a  Jewish,  but  a  Christian  feeling;  nod  ■• 
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doiDgy  he  might  continno  in  it  00  long  as  it  would  1 
together.    And  bo  it  was,  no  doubt,  with  all  the  0I 
apostles.     We    have  no    evidenco   that^    before 
destruction  of  the    Jewish    polity,   there   was 
attempt  made  by  them  to  overthrow  the  Jewish  ei 
nal  religion.    They  kept  the  Jewish    Sabbath, 
observed  the  Jewish  ritual.    One  of  them  —  James. 
Christian  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  —  though  a  Christ 
was  even  among  the  Jews  remarkable  and  Iionon 
for  the  regularity  with  which  he  observed  all  his  J 
ish  duties.    Now,  let  us  apply  this  to  modem  dut 
The  great  desire  among  men  now  appears  to  be 
alter  institutions  —  to  have  perfect  institutions,  at 
{hey  would  make  perfect  men.    Mark  the  differei 
between  this  feeling  and  that  of  the   apostle :  ^  \ 
every  man  abide  in  tlio  same  calling  wherein  he  1 
colled."     Wo  are  called  to  be  members  of  the  Chu 
of  England  —  what  is  our  duty  now?    A\Tiat  wo 
Paul  have  done  ?    Is  this  our  duty  —  to   put  st 
questions  to  ourselves  as  those  ?    "  Is  there  any  sini 
particular  sontcnco  in  the  service  of  my  Church  w 
which  I  do  not  entirely  agree  ?     Is  there  any  siuj 
ceremony   with  which  my  whole   soul   does  not 
along  ?    If  so,  then  is  it  my  duty  to  leave  it  at  once 
No,  my  brethren ;  all  that  wo  have  to  do  is  to  say,  "  a 
our  existing  institutions  arc   tliose   under  which  G 
has  phiced  us,  under  which  we  arc  to  mould  our  li\ 
according  to  His  will."     It  is  our  duty  to  vitalize  o 
forms;  to  throw  into  th(?m  a  holier,  dcoj^er  nicanic 
My  Christian  brethren,  surely  no  man  will  get  tr 
rest,  true  repose  for  his  soul,  in  these  days  of  conti 
versy,  until  he  has  learned  the  wise  significance  i 
these  wise   words :   ''  Let  every   man  abide    in  tl 
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tOB  calling  nliurein  lie  v/na  citlled."  IK'  will  liut 
I  tuirL'iit,  Iiu  will  but  (lU^uiut  liiuaeU,  if  lie  nays, 
I  mxa  Biuniug  by  CQuUuuiiiff  in  tliia  imporl'ect  sys- 
|t,"  if  lio  uuii^iilurs  it  liU  duly  to  clmiiffo  IiU  cHUiug, 
Ub  opininut*  dn  uoL  agrQi)  iu  every  jiarliuuljkr  luid 
K:ii\l  point  witli  tlic  t>yelum  iitiilur  wliicb  God  has 
led  LiDQ. 

istly,  tbo  apostle  applies  tliiit  ptiuciplo  civilly. 
i  you  will  obaun'o  lio  applies  it  to  that  civil  rok- 
isliip  which,  of  idl  utliurx,  M-a»  llio  moot  diflicnit  to 
tnonixe  with  Chiistinnity  —  sUivifry.  "Art  tliou 
"be  Bays,  "Iioiiiga  sorvAitt?  Cm-e  not  I'ur  iL" 
IP,  ia  oonflidering  thiu  part  of  the  subject,  we  otiould 
carry  along  with  us  ihae  two  rocolk-ctioua.  First, 
\vii  nliould  recollect  tliat  Clirintiatiily  htul  miute  much 
way  among  tliis  particular  i-liiss,  —  tho  cliws  of  dluvca, 
\o  wonder  that  mon  curecd  with  ^lavury  cinhrKCcd 
ilh  joy  H  religion  wliidi  was  iiorpctiiiilly  teaching  the 
'  urtli  and  dignity  of  tJio  human  bouI,  and  dt-claring 
tliut  rii^li  and  poor,  peer  imd  poasuot,  uiiiatcr  and  itlave, 
were  equal  in  tho  eight  of  tiod.  And  yet,  great  as 
ihiit  gruwtti  wiut,  it  contained  within  it  eIonii<nt8  of 
.Imigct.  It  was  to  be  feiirod,  lost  tncn,  hearing  forever 
(if  hrothuriiood  anil  Christian  cciiiulity,  alionid  bo 
tompt4)d  and  oxci(4.'d  to  tlirow  off  tho  yuku  hy  /orce, 
luid  cum{)ol  their  DiaBt«r»  and  oppros^on  to  do  tbem 
right. 

Thu  otlier  Inct  wo  arc  to  Iccop  iu  n>iiwnnhranco  U 
Ihin:  tlutt  all  thi»  occurred  iu  n:i  age  iu  which  alavory 
lud  roachtxl  iln  wor«t  and  nioat  fearful  fonn,  —  on  ago 
iu  which  tliQ  oinperiirit  wore  accustomud,  not  unlro- 
quently,  to  ]ecd  their  fish  with  Uviug  aUvptt;  when 
captivcH  were  hid  to  fight  in  tho  aniphithvutn>  witb 
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wild  beasts  or  with  each  other,  to  glut  the  Boi 
appetite  for  blood  upou  a  Roman  holiday.     And 
fearful  as  it  was,  tho  apostle  says,  "  Care  not  for 
And,  fearful  as  war  was  in  those  days,  when  the 
diers  came  to  Jolm  to  be  baptized,  he   did   not  rec 
mend  them  to  join  some  "  Peace  Association,"  to 
the  modern  term ;  he  simply  exhorted  them  to  be  c 
tent  with  their  wages.     And  hence  we  understand 
way  in  which  Christianity  was  to  work.     It  interfe 
indirectly,  and  not  directly,  with  existing  institutic 
No  doubt  it  will,  at  length,  abolish  war  and  slave 
but  there  is  not  one  case  whore  we  find  ChristiaD 
interfering   with   institutions,  a:^   such.      Even    wl 
Onesimns  ran  away  and  caino  to  Paul,  the  apostle  9< 
him  back  to  his  master  Philemon,  not  dissolving  t 
connection  between  them.     And  then,  as  a  consolati 
to   the   servant,  ho  told   him  of  a  higher   feeling  — 
feeling  that  would  make  him  free  with  a   chain  a 
shackle  upon  his  arm.     And  so  it  w;is  possible  for  t 
Christian  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  be   possessed   of  t 
highest  liberty,  even  under  tyranny.     It  many  tim 
occurred  that  Christian  men  found  themselves  plac 
under  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  government,  and  co: 
polled  to  pay  unjust  taxes,     'riie  Son  of  man  show* 
his  freedom,  not  by  refusing,  hut  l)y  paying  them.    H 
glorious  liberty  could  do  so  without  any  feeling  c 
degradation,  —  obeying   tlio    laws,    not    l>ecause    the 
were  right,  but  becjiuse  institutiims  are  to  be  uphel 
with  cordiality. 

One  thing,  in  conclusion,  we  have  to  observe.  It  i 
possible  from  all  this  to  draw  a  most  inaccurate  coi 
elusion.  Some  men  have  spoken  of  Christianity  as  i 
:'t  was  entirely  indifferent  about  liberty  and  all  pubB 
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M^ona;  as  if  with  ducli  tilings  aa  tbcae  CliristioD- 

1  iiot  concern  HscW  ni  ull.     Tliia  itidifierenco  ia 

>  be  found  iu  tlio  Aposllo  Puul.     Wliilo  he  assorta 

t  inward  lilorty  iii  tlio  only  truo  liberty,  Lo  etill 

B  ou  to  say,  "  If  thou  mnycst  b«  free,  use  it  rather." 

:  he  well  know  that,  although  it  was  poftsiblo  for  a 

I  to  be  a  high  and  lofty  Christian,  even  tliough  ho 

u  flave,  yet  it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  be 

Outward  iuettitutious  iire  necessiiry,  partly,  to  mako 

pporfect  Christiaii   chanictor;   and  thus  Clirititianlty 

&orlcB  frum  what  is  internal  to  what  is  external.     It 

guvu  t<i  the  Hlave  the  fuuUug  of  hi»  dignity  as  u  ouui, 

Kt  the  aamu  timo  it  guvo  to  Uiv  Chriatiaii  mast«r  a  nuw 

view  of  hiri  ri^hktion  to  hi4  slaves,  nnd  taught  him  to 

regard  him  "  not  now  w  »  eorvant,  but  above  a  aor- 

vaiit,  —  a  brotfiPf  beloved.''    And  ao,  by  degreea,  aJav. 

I  into  frcod  aorvilude;  hikI  froed  sorvitudo, 

■der  Qod's  blu'ssing,  oiuy  fwas  iato  HomcUiing  olao. 

tors  are  two  miiitakeB  whieh  are  often  undo  upou 

BBBubjiiot:  one  la,  the  error  of  BUppOKing  Umt  unt 

1  ioBtitatioos  are  uimeccssar^'  for  tho  furtnation  of 

and  tliD  otiior,  llmt  of  supposing  tliat  they 

■  a2I  that  is  required  to  form  thu  hunwo  soul.    If  we 

udorstaiid  rightly  tho  duty  iif  a  Chrj^etiaD  man,  it  is 

makd   his   brethren   free   inwardly  and  out> 

U-dly;  first  inwardly,  mu  lliat  they  may  become  aau^ 

th«inae]v(»s,  ruleni  of  thoir   pa-wions,  having 

I  power  of  seltnilo  and  aeltcontrol ;  and  then  onU 

"Uly,  so  tlut  tlierc  may  ho  every  power  and  oppor> 

Bity  of  developing  tlie  inward  life ;  —  in  the  language 

itho  prophet,  "To  break  the  rod  of  the  oppresMir, 

1  let  the  oppreaaed  go  free." 


XIV. 

[Preached  Janiury  11, 1851.] 

MARRIAGE   AND    CELIBACT. 

I  COBomiiAiis  TiL  20-81. —  «« Bat thislmy,  brethren, the  time  is i 
it  namineth,  tbftt  both  they  thftt  have  wives  be  as  though  tht 
Done ;  and  thej  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and  thcr 
vqjoiee,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  as  tl 
tiMy  possosBod  not ;  and  they  that  use  this  world,  as  not  abuai 
for  the  Ihshion  of  this  world  passeth  away.'* 

The  subject  of  our  exposition  liw»t  Sunday  wai 
OBBentlal  portion  of  tliis  chapter.  It  h  our  dut 
oxamiuo  now  tho  former  and  the  l.itter  portions  o 
Tiiose  portions  are  occupied  entirely  with  tho  iiisp 
apostolic  decision  upon  this  one  question  —  the  < 
parative  advantages  and  mcriU  of  celibacy  and  ] 
riage.  One  preliminary  question,  however,  is  to 
discussed.  How  came  it  that  such  a  question  sh( 
be  put  at  all  to  the  apostle  ? 

In  the  Church  at  Corinth  there  were  two  diife 
sections  of  society :  first,  there  were  those  who 
been  introduced  into  the  Church  through  Judaism, 
afterwards  those  who  had  been  converted  i'roiu  di 
ont  forms  of  heathenism.  Now,  it  is  well  known  i 
it  was  the  tendency  of  Judaism  highly  to  venerate 
marriage  state,  and  just  in  the  sumo  proportion  to 

(226) 
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»  that  of  celibacy,  and  to  pl»co  tlioHQ  wtio  led  a 
I  life  under  a  §ligma  aod  disgrace.  Those  con- 
,  therefore,  entorod  luto  the  Church  of  Christ 
ying  with  thorn  their  ohl  Juwisb  prvjudiaee.  On 
»  other  hiind,  many  who  had  onterod  into  the  Ciiria- 
1  Church  hod  been  cuuvorted  to  CliriMLiuuity  from 
Terent  forma  of  heatheiiixm.  vVmuiig  th««e  pre> 
tied  a  tenilenoy  to  the  belief  (which  originated  pr^ 
trily  in  the  -oriental  schools  of  philosophy)  that  the 
:  virtno  consisted  in  the  denial  of  all  natnral 
iDclinationR,  and  the  BUppreaaioii  of  ail  natural  doHireiii: 
and  looking  upon  marriugv  ou  one  itidc  only,  and  that 
(he  lowest,  they  woro  tempted  to  consider  it  a»  low, 
onrthly,  carnal,  nnd  housuuI.  It  was  at  this  titno  tliat 
Chrlatianity  f>nt«red  into  tliu  world,  and  while  it  added 
frush  dignity  and  sigaJIJvaiicv  to  tlio  uiurriagu  roUtion- 
tiliip,  it  at  the  ttame  time  shod  a  splendor  and  a  glory 
npoii  the  other  stato.  Thu  virginity  of  Uiu  mother  of 
(hir  Lord,  thu  solitary  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
[mr«  and  solitary  yoath  of  Christ  Himself,  had  thrown 
npon  celibacy  a  ui«aning  and  dignity  which  it  did  not 
potoflM  before.  No  marvel,  Ilierefurn,  Unit  to  inua  iH> 
edncatod,  and  hnt  half  prejinred  fur  Chriiitianity,  pm«- 
ticea  like  thcBo  should  liave  hooome  exaggeration*; 
for  it  rarely  happens  that  any  right  ideas  can  be  given 
k  the  world  without  eiifluring  exaggeration.  Iluinaii 
)  progrcHscs,  the  human  mind  goes  on  ;  but  it  ia 
■dIv  in  a  Dtniight  line,  — ainioat  olwayE  thri>iigh  tfau 
1  uf  rotiotioD,  rebounding  from  oxtranivs  which 
idu^-a  oootrary  oxtrvmoH.  So  it  waa  in  th«  Clmroli 
There  were  two  opposite  |iartte«,  holding 
tetrically  opposed  to  one  another :  ono 
HJfae  Quuried  iuid  depreciating  the  onjuwrivl 
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life ;  tho  othor  attributing  peculiar  dignity  and  » 
tity  to  eoliliacy,  and  loukiug  down  with  cootompt  u 
the  married  Cliristiitn  state. 

It  is  scarcely  neco:5sary  to  remind  ourselves  that 
diversity  of  sentiment  has  existed  in  the  Church 
Christ  in  almost  all  ages.     For  example^  in  the  a 
ages^  in  ahnost  all    the  writings  of  the   FsitJiers 
have    exaggerated   descriptions   of   the     dignity  ; 
glory  of  the  stiite  of  celibacy.     They  speak  as  if 
marriage  state  was  low,  carnal,  and  worldly,  and 
other  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  possible  to  attaiL 
the  higher  spiritual  life:  the  one  the  natural  state, 
for  man ;  the  other  the  angelic,  lit  for  angels.     1 
ordinarily,  among  men  in  general,  in  every  age, 
state  of  single  life  has  been  looked  down  upon  f 
contemned.     And  then  there  comes  to  the  parties  ^\ 
are  so  circumstanced  a  certain  sense  of  sliamo,  a 
along  with  this  a  disj)osition    towards   cahunuy  a 
slander.      Let  us  endeavor  to  understand   the    wi 
inspired  decision  wliich  tlie  A[)Ostle  Paul  pronounc 
upon  this  subject.     lie  does  not  decide,  as  we  mi^ 
have   been  le<l  to  suppose   he  would,  from   his   o^ 
peculiarity   of  disposition,  upon   one   side    only;    b 
raises  into  relief  tho  advantages  and  excellences  * 
both.      lie  says  that  neitlier  state   has  in   itself  ai 
i7?/rin«ic  merit  —  neither  is  in   itself  superior  to  tl 
other.     "  1  sui)pose,  then,"  ho  says,  "  that  this  is  goc 
for  the  present  distress.     Art  thou  bound  unto  a  wift 
seek  not  to  be  loosed.     Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife 
seek  not  a  wife.     But  and   if  thou  marry,  thou  ha 
not  sinned ;  and  if  a  virgin  marry,  she  hath  not  sinne< 
Nevertheless,  such  shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh  ;  bi 
I  spare  you."     That  is,  I  will  spare  you  this  troubh 
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in  recomnieudiiig  ti  einglo,  »olit«ry  iiCo.  Vuii  will 
observe  Uiat  iu  thutie  words  lie  altril'iiteu  iitt  iutniwia 
merit  or  dignity  to  either  oelibacy  ur  mitn  iuj^u.  The 
compumtivo  advantagea  of  these  two  st^ttos  lie  decides 
witli  raformico  to  two  coiiBideiutions  :  tirnt  i.f  all,  with 
respect  to  their  comparutivo  powur  iu  raisiiiii;  tliu  chat> 
ncter  of  the  individnid ;  [uul  idlorwurds  wiUi  rolV^rcncQ 
to  thu  ii|ii>i)rtiiiiilio9  which  ituch  n^siiculivoly  givus  for 
tb«  sotvict)  ut  (iud. 


I.  With  rettpect  to  the  eiugle  Ute,  he  telle  us  thai  tio 
had  hilt  owii  proper  gitl  Irooi  God;  iu  othor  wordd,  be 
wag  one  of  tlioao  raro  characters  who  have  the  power 
of  living  witliuut  poreoual  sympathy,  Tho  tu«lii)gs 
and  afl'ticLiuits  of  Uie  ApoHtle  Paul  wore  of  a  strange 
and  rare  i:haract«r,  toniliiig  to  expansivoiioas  rather 
thau  coucGittratiou.  Those  sympathies  which  ordinary 
men  expend  upon  a  low  ho  extended  tii  many.  Tho 
mombers  uf  tho  ishurches  whiuli  ho  hiul  foundod  at 
Coriutb,  and  Ephosna,  and  Culotwt*,  and  I'liilippi,  w«ra 
to  him  as  children ;  and  htt  threw  upon  tbem  all  that 
syni]ntliy  and  nlTvctiuti  whiuh  other  moo  throw  upon 
their  owu  duuiestic  cirdv.  Tu  a  man  so  trained  and 
educated,  thu  Miuglo  lifu  guvu  opportuiiitiox  of  i«crviug 
Ood  which  Utu  luarritkgu  xtalo  couhl  not  give.  Panl 
had  risoQ  at  uwe  to  lliat  pliiiaiithropy,  Uiat  ux|>auiiivo 
bonerolonce,  which  most  other  mou  oidy  attain  by 
slow  degrees;  and  this  was  uuidc,  Uy  God's  blustiin^, 
a  mcauit  of  serving  his  caus6.  However  we  may  sneer 
at  the  monastic  systnm  of  the  Charch  of  Romu,  tt  U 
onquci^tionablc  tluit  many  gro»t  worki>  liave  )tu«»  dune 
by  till'  monbd  witicli  cunld  nut  havu  heon  iiurfiirmAdby 
tnuu  who  bud  uutvrod  into  tho  marriage  relation«hjp. 


Baeh  ezAmplM  of  heroio  Ohrittian  effort  as  am  mm 
the  lives  of  Si.  Bernardy  of  Francig  Xavier,  and  HM 
others,  are  scarcely  ever  to'  be  found,  except  in  1 
•ingle  state.  The  forlorn  hope  in  the  cause  of  Ghi 
tianity,  as  well  as  in  battle,  must  consist  of  men  w 
have  no  domestic  relationships  to  divide  their  de^ 
tion,  who  will  leave  no  wife  nor  children  to  men 
over  their  loss. 

Let  this  great  truth  bring  its  improvement  to  tho 
who,  either  of  their  own  choice,  or  by  the  force  < 
oircnmstances,  are  destined  hereafter  to  live  a  sing 
life  on  earth ;  and,  instead  of  yielding  to  that  feelii 
so  common  among  mankind — the  feeling  of  envy 
another's  happiness  —  instead  of  becoming  gloom, 
and  bitter,  and  censorions,  let  them  remember  whi 
the  Bible  has  to  tell  of  the  deep  significance  of  tl 
Virgin  Mary's  life ;  let  them  refloct  upon  the  snan 
and  difficulties  from  which  they  are  Bavcd ;  let  thci 
consider  how  much  more  time  and  money  they  ca 
give  to  God  —  that  they  are  caliod  to  tho  great  wbr 
of  serving  Causes,  of  entering  into  public  questions 
while  others  spend  their  time  and  talents   only  upoi 
themselves.     The  state  of  single  life,  however  we  ma^ 
be  tempted  to  think  lightly  of  it,  is  a  state  that  hai 
peculiar  opportunities  of  deep  blessedness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Apostle  Paul  brings  forward 
into  strong  relief  the  blessedness  and  advantages  of 
tlie  marriage  state.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  a  type  of  the 
union  between  tho  Redeemer  and  the  Church.  But, 
as  this  belongs  to  another  part  of  tho  subject,  wo  shall 
not  enter  into  it  now.  But  we  observe,  that  men  in 
general  must  have  their  sympathies  drawn  out  step  by 
step,  little  by  little.    We  do  not  rise  to  philanthropy 
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I  ftt  ODoe.     Wo  begin  with  perdonul,  tIom«stic,  put* 

bnlar  afTeotioa*.     And  uot  uuly  u  il  (ruo  that  rurel^ 

I  any  iuhii  Ijave  tlitj  wtiole  of  liU  lovo  drawn  out 

Aoopt  throiigl)  this  domestic  atnte,  but  aUo  it  U  to 

I  home  ID  mind  that  tbotia  who  have  entered  into 

^ii«  re]Atii>DHiii|)  liavo  aliio  Uieir  own  poculiar  advau- 

It    13   true   that   in   the   niarria|j;e    life,  intor> 

ruplod  as  it  is  by  ditily  cares  and  small  trifies,  tho«o 

works   of  Christian  usefulness  cannot  bo  so  continu* 

DUsIy  carried  on  a»  iu   the   other.     Hut  is  there  not 

H  d«t<p  ncaQiii^  to  be  learned  from  the  old  expression 

•^that  celibitry  ia  an  anpelic  statu  V  that  it  is  prEit«r> 

natural,  and  not  natural^  that  the  iroodnosa  which  is 

indui-L'd  by  it  i^  not,  so  to  epoak,  tho  ttntuml  goodneafl 

of  humanity,  but   such  a  goodness  ua  Ood  aoarcely 

_ intended?     Wlio  of  as  cannot  recollect  a  period  of 

Ua  history  when  all  tiia  time  woe  devoted  to  the  caojie 

f  Christ,  when  all  hia  money  was  given  to  the  sur- 

D  of  God,  and  when  we  were  tempted  to  look  Jowu 

I  those  who  were  leas  ardent  than  ourselves,  as 

(they  were  not  Ohristiaus?     Ilat  now  th»  diflicallies 

F  lifa  have  come  upon  ns ;  we  have  become  invoIv<hl 

,   the  trifles  and   the    smalluesa  of  social  domestio 

Kistenco ;  and  these  have  mado  us  loaa  devoted,  per- 

Iftps,  less  pi-ete  mat  Ural,  leM  angelic,  but  more  huraiui, 

ter  fitted   to  enter  into  the  daily  cares  end  small 

Sculties  of  our  ordinary  Uomanity.     And  this  has 

WD   raproseutpd   to   us   by   two   gn^ut    lives  —  oud 

Uiu   ollior  divine  —  onu  Ihu  tifu  of  John  the 

|>p4ut  and  Ihu  other  of  Jenus  Clirixt.     Iu  both  tluwn 

l«e*  U  rcriliud  tin?  paying  that  "  NViitdiim  is  jnstiflnd 

foil  her  uhildren."    Tlio^ie  who  are  wittdom'a  i:hiIdrHD, 

B  truly  wiKo,  will  recognize  an  even  wi<Mlom  in  bolli 
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di68e  lives ;  they  will  see  that  there  are  cases  in 
a  sohtary  life  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of  Qi 
while  there  are  other  cases  in  which  a  social  life  I 
comes  onr  boanden  dnty.  But  it  should  be  specia 
observed  here  that  thai  Life  which  has  been  given 
us  as  a  specimen  of  life  for  all  was  a  social^  a  hum 
Life.  Christ  did  not  refuse  to  mix  with  the  comm^ 
joys  and  common  sorrows  of  humanity.  He  w 
present  at  the  marriage  feast,  and  by  the  bier  of  tl 
widow's  son.  This,  of  the  two  liveS|  was  the  oi 
which,  because  it  was  the  most  human,  was  the  mo 
divine  ;  the  most  rare,  the  most  difficult-,  the  most  m 
ural — therefore  the  most  GhrisUike. 

II.  Let  us  notice,  in  the  second  place,  the  princip 
upon  which  the  apostle  founds  this  decision.     It 
given  in  the  text :  "  This  I  say,  brethren,  the  time 
short ;  it  rcmainoth,  that  both  they  tliat  have  wives  b 
as  though  they  had  none,"  "  for  the  fashion  of  tlii 
world  pasfteth  away."     Now,  observe  here,  I  pray  yoi 
the  deep  wisdom  of  this  apostolic  deciBion.     In  poin 
of  fact,  it  comes  to  this.   Christianity  is  a  spirit,  not : 
law ;  it  is  a  set  of  principles,  not  a  set  of  rules  ;  it  i 
not  a  saying  to  us.  You  shall  do  this,  you  shall  no 
do  that ;  you  shall  use  this  {xarticular  dress,  you  shal 
not  use   that;  you  aJiaU  lead,  you  shall  not  lead  i 
married  life.    Christianity  consists  of  principles,  bul 
the   application  of  those  principles  is  left  to  every 
man's  individual  conscience.     With  respect  not  only 
to  this  particular  case,  but  to  all  the  questions  which 
had  been  brought  before  him,  the  apostle  applies  the 
same  principle  ;   the   cases  upon  which  ho   decided 
were  many  and  various,  but  the  large,  broad  principle 
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t  bis  JoutBioii  romnins  t)ic  snuio  iu  nIL  Yon  may 
,  And  you  liuvo  uot  liJiiQoJ ;  you  may  rainain 
marriod,  and  you  do  n»t  sin ;  U'  you  aru  invited  to 
iutlien  Ifiti^,  you  uiay  go,  or  you  may  tibittuiD  from 
;  you  Ttuxy  romaiu  a  slave,  or  you  may  bouomo 
tree ;  in  these  things  Cliristianity  does  not  coiiwinL  But 
wliat  it  doea  demand  \a  tbii«:  tUat  wbetlicr  married  or 
numarriod,  wboUier  a  idavo  or  free,  in  eorrow  or  in 
joy,  you  are  to  livu  in  a  spirit  bigbor  %ud  loftier  than 
tliat  of  tbe  world. 

Tha  npoHtJo  ^ivom  as  in  tbe  text  two  motivoB  for 
tliiit  Cbriftian  niiworldlinfise.  Tb«  fir*t  motJvu  wbicli 
he  lays  diiwii  la  this;  "  The  linio  is  sliuH."  You  will 
ol'Hcrvi)  bow  I'rcqnonliy,  in  *iio  coursu  of  hia  remarks 
upon  tbo  (juostiona  propotiud  to  liim,  tbe  apoHtle  tamii, 
u  it  wore,  oiitirvly  awity  from  tbo  ealiject,  iia  if  worn 
gtt  and  woaried  by  tbo  comparatively  trivi:tl  chamc- 
rof  thequcftiona — as  if  tliiu  babuicingufomt  oartlily 
ndition  or  advanta^  witb  anotbar  worn  but  a  Kub 
.  trifitag  comi>arud  witb  ct«irn»l  tbings.  And  ho, 
I,  be  acoma  to  turn  awuy  from  thu  quoAtioo  bi'foro 
1,  and  spuiika  of  Uiu  aborluuM  of  tiiuu.  "  Tbo  tiroa 
b  abort  1" 

^■Time  ta  tibort  in  relbruncu  to  two  tbingx.  First,  it 
\  •hurt  in  rufcrcnco  to  thu  [wirMon  wlio  n>|:^trdfl  it. 
nt  myiiturioiiM  thing,  VVmc,  is  a  malter  nf  M-iiMi(ion, 
lid  not  a  rwUity ;  a  uodifiraition  murcly  of  our  own 
|linaoioai(iiVMi>,  and  not  nctuul  oxi-Ht«;u(:o :  du|H!uding 
1  tlio  Ibght  of  ideaa  —  long  to  one,  vbort  to  anotlwr. 
Ibo  spaa  gmnt<Ml  to  tbe  buttcrHy,  tliu  cliild  of  u  HingU> 
mmer, maybo  long;  tlmtwbieb  la  given  to  tbo  oedar 
Lebanon  may  bo  Hbort.  Hie  nbortuoas  of  tiina, 
torofore,  ia  entirely  r«Iativo  —  Iwlooging  t 
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to  GocL  Time  is  short,  in  reference  to  existencgj 
whether  you  look  at  it  before  or  after*  Time  past 
seems  nothing;  time  to  come  always  Beems  long. 
We  say  this  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  tho  young.  To 
them  fifty  or  sixty  years  seems  a  treasure  inexhausti- 
ble. But,  my  young  brethren,  ask  the  old  man,  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  what  he  thinks  of 
Time  and  Life.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  three-score 
years  and  ten,  or  even  the  hundred  and  twenty  yeara 
of  Jacob,  are  but  "  few  and  evil."  And,  therefore,  if 
you  are  tempted  to  unbeUef  in  respect  to  this  question, 
wo  appeal  to  experience  —  experience  alone  can  judge 
of  its  trutli. 

Once  more,  time  is  short  with  reference  to  its  oppor* 
tunities.  For  this  is  the  Emphatic  meaning  in  the 
original  —  literally,  "the  opportunity  is  compressed, or 
sliut  in."  Brethren,  time  may  be  long,  and  yet  the  op- 
portunity may  bo  very  short.  The  sun  in  autumn  may 
1)0  bright  and  clear,  but  the  seed  which  has  not  be^n 
Huwn  until  then  will  not  vegetuto.  A  man  may  have 
vigor  and  energy  in  manhood  and  maturity,  but  the 
work  which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  cliildhood  and 
youth  cannot  be  done  in  old  age.  A  chance  once  gone 
in  this  world  can  never  be  recovered.  Brother  men, 
have  you  learned  the  meaning  of  yesterday?  Do  yuu 
rightly  estimate  the  iniporUmcc  of  to-day  ? —  that  there 
are  duties  to  be  done  to-day  which  cannot  be  done 
to-morrow?  This  it  is  that  throws  so  solemn  a  sig- 
nificance into  your  work.  The  time  for  working  is 
short,  therefore  begin  to-day ;  "  fur  the  night  is  com- 
ing when  no  man  can  work."  Time  is  short  in  refer- 
ence to  eternity.  It  was  especially  with  this  referencti 
that  the  text  was  written.     In  those  days,  and  even  by 
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the  apnstlea  themselves,  tlio  day  of  the  Lord'a  appear 
ancB  ami  soccnifi  advoiit  seemed  much  ii«arer  than  it 
was.  They  lii'lifvuil  that  it  would  occur  <IiiiM'tig  tlieir 
own  livi'M.  And  with  this  liehof  canie  the  feeling 
which  cnmoa  sdmctimea  tn  all  — "  (),  in  rtunpariaon 
with  (hat  vast  HoreafUr,  tliia  littlo  life  shrivcU  into 
unthingi  What  is  t(wlay  worth,  or  ltd  dnlies  or  it* 
raroaV"  All  duL'p  minds  have  thought  that.  Tho 
thonglit  of  Time  ia  aolomn  and  awful  to  all  minds  in 
jiroportion  to  timir  doptli;  and  iu  proportion  aa  tho 
mind  ill  eupiTlicial,  thu  thought  hu^  ap[>oarud  littlu,  aud 
li;w  (wen  treated  witli  luvity.  Brcthri-n,  let  hut  ft  man 
j>oHaesa  himntitf  of  that  thought  —  the  doep  tlmnght  of 
llio  brevity  of  time;  this  tJionght  —  that  time  ia  short, 
that  eternity  is  long — and  ho  ban  learned  the  fint 
great  itecrot  of  nnworldlineas. 

The  Beeond  motive  which  the  apotitle  given  ufi  h 

tJm  changing  eharaetor  of  tlie  Hxtoniul  world.     "The 

TaAhion  of  this  world  iMianoth  awny  ;"  —  literally,  "  Iho 

ncenery  of  this  world," — n  dramatic  exprcHuion,  druwn 

ffitm  the  Orecian  Htugo.    Ono  of  the  deepest  of  modem 

thiukeni  haa  told  ua,  in  worda  often  quoted,  "AH  the 

world 'a  a  stage."     And  a  deeper  thinker  than  ho,  ho- 

ejitiBo    inspired,  Wl   aiiid   long  In-fore,  in   the  vimilnr 

—^rarda  of  the  text,  "  the  scenery  of  thin  world  )»tMiwtli 

wy."    There   are    two  wayn  in  which   thia  it*  irne, 

lit,  it  ia  Iruo  willt  retipcct  to  all  the  things  hy  which 

I  are  mrrowiideU.     It  ia  only  in  pootrj-  —  the  poetry 

r  iho  INudinn,  for  example  —  that  the  hills  are  ealletl 

ivfcrliwting."    Oo  to  the  aide  of  the  ocean  whieli 

mndx  our  connlry,  and  waleli  the  lide  going  ont, 

taring  with  it  the  eand  which  it  ha«  worn  fnnu  Um 

•  ;  th«  vory  boundaries  of  our  Innd  are  ehan^ng; 
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they  are  not  the  tame  as  they  were  when  tfaese  woidi 
were  written.  Every  day  new  rdationehim  are  fom 
ing  around  ua;  new  circumstancea  are  calling  npoi 
118  to  act^ — to  act  manfully,  firmly i  deoiaivelj,  and  u} 
to  the  occasion,  remembering  that  an  opportnnil] 
once  gone  is  gone  foreven  Indulge  not  in  vain  regreti 
for  the  past|  in  vainer  resolves  for  the  Aiture— -ad: 
act  in  the  present  Again,  this  is  true  with  respect  k 
ourselves.  '^  The  fashion  of  this  world  paaseth  away' 
in  us*  The  feelings  we  have  now  are  not  thoae  whidi 
we  had  in  childhood.  There  has  passed  away  a  gloiy 
from  the  earth ;  the  stars^  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  green 
fields,  have  lost  their  beauty  and  significance ;  nothing 
remains  as  it  was,  except  their  repeated  impreesioiu 
on  the  mind,  the  impressions  of  time,  space,  eternity, 
color,  form ;  —  thcso  cannot  alter,  but  all  besides  hat 
changed.  Our  very  minds  alter.  There  is  no  bereave- 
ment 80  painful,  no  shock  so  terrible,  but  time  will  re^ 
move  or  alleviate.  The  keenest  feeling  in  this  world 
time  wears  out,  at  last ;  and  our  minds  become  like  old 
monumental  tablets,  which  have  lost  the  inscription 
once  graven  deeply  upon  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  examine  the  nature  of  this 
Cliristiau  unworldliness,  which  is  taught  us  in  the  text 
The  principle  of  unworldliness  is  stated  in  the  latter 
])ortion  of  the  text;  in  tlie  former  part  the  apostle 
makes  an  application  of  the  principle  to  four  cases  of 
life.  First,  to  cases  of  domestic  relationship  —  ''it  re- 
niaineth  tliat  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they 
had  none."  Secondly,  to  cases  of  sorrow  —  "  and  they 
that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not"  Thirdly,  to 
cases  of  joy  —  "  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they 
rejoiced  not"    And,  finally,  to  cases  of  the  acqniai* 
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Ion   of  wurldly  property  —  "and   thoy  tlifxt   buy,  nn 

^though  tliey  possessed  not."     Timo  will  not  ullow  na 

to  go  iutu   tlieee  applications;  wo  inuM  conBne  onr- 

eolvex  to  a  brief  consideration*  of  the  principle.     The 

rincipio  of  ('liri»lian  unworldliness,  then,  ia  this,  to 

s  thia  world  an  not  abuaing  it."     Ilere  Chriatianity 

llccs  it)  stjind,  in  oppoeition  to  two  contrary  princi- 

Tho  spirit  of  the  world  says,  "  Timo  it  Bhort, 

■efore  use  it  wliilo  yon  have  it;  lake  your  fill  of 

isare  while  you  may."     A  narrow  religion   says, 

!*Timo  iH  eliorl,  therefore  temporal  things  should  ro- 

Bivo  no  attention ;  do  not  weep,  do  not  rojoitfo  ;  it  Is 

teDPuth  a  Chriiitiaii."     In  o[ipiiHition   to  tliv  unrrow 

i^irit  of  ruligion,  Cliri»tiauity  nya,  "  Vm  tliJs  world ; '' 

I't— in  opposition  to  the  Bptrilof  the  world,  Christianity 

Iftys,  "  Do  not  abuse  it."     A  distinct  daly  arieoM  from 

I  principle  to  nfa  tlie  world.     While  in  the  world 

aro  cilizontt  of  the  world ;  it  is  our  t/«(y  to  abaro 

>  jitys,  to  tAkv  our  part  in  itji  Borrows,  nut  to  nhrink 

its  diflicultioM,  but  to  mix  ourselves  witii  its  iuti- 

I  cipportunititti.     So  Uiat,  if  time  be  iihurt,  no  for 

rniu  tliat  fact  IcdKoning  tlmir  dignity  or  LmportunpQ,  it 

^iiit«ly  increases  them ;  nines  npon  those  dopond  tho 

pittialea  of  onr  etcrnial  being.     UnworldlinuM  is  thJfs 

t>  hold  thing^i  from  Ood  iii  the  ])crpctual  ronviotioii 

lot  tltey  will  not  last:  (o  have  the  world,  and  not  to 

the  world  hava  us ;   to  be  tho  world's  n 

I  tlie  world's  alavga. 


s 


XV. 

[Preached  Jonaarj  11,  18a2.] 
THE   CJIRISTIAN    CHURCH   A   FAMILY. 

Ephesiaxs  UL  14,  15.  —  **Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  wboto 

family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named." 

In  tho  vcrrtcs  immediately  before  the  text  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  lias  been  speaking  of  what  he  calls  a  mystery 
—  tlmt  i:^,  a  revealed  secret;  and  the  secret  was  tliii», 
that  the  (lentiles  would  bo  "  ft.'Ilow-heii's,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  by 
the  Gospel."  It  had  been  kept  seej*et  from  the  former 
a^es  and  generations ;  it  was  a  secret  which  the  Jew 
had  not  sns])ected  —  had  not  even  dreamt  of  It  a]> 
j)eared  to  him  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  as  far  as  ])ossiblo 
from  the  Gentile.  Circumcision,  which  taught  him  the 
duty  of  separation  from  the  Gentile  spirit,  and  Gentile 
]»ractices,  seemed  to  him  to  teach  hatred  towards  Gen- 
tile 2?erso??.9,  until,  at  length,  in  the  g(»od  pleasure  and 
providence  of  God,  in  tlio  fulness  of  time,  througli 
the  instrumentalitv  of  men  whose  hearts  'rather  than 
whose  intellects  were  ins])ired  by  God,  the  truth  came 
out  distinct  and  clear,  that  God  was  the  Father  of  tho 
Gentiles  as  well  as  of  tlio  Jews,  *^  for  the  same  Lord 
ovei  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him.''  (Rora. 
X.  12.)     In  the  progress  of  the  months,  my  Christian 

(238) 
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rethron,  wo  liave  arrivod  again  at  that  [loriod  a{  tlio 
Bear  in  wlacli  our  Cliiirch  cnlla  upon  oe  ti>  commemo- 
Kte  tho  t^pipliHiiy,  or  mnnifeitt^tliiiii  of  Jcstm  Cliriftt 
I  Uio  (iwntiles,  iini]  \vq  know  not  tliut  in  tin)  wliula 
mgo  ol'  Scripturo  wo  could  fiud  a  puiwago  wliidi 
I  distiDctly  and  defiuitoly  (titm  tiu*  lirlupt  bofore 
I  tho  spirit  in  which  jt  is  incumboiit  npoii  us  to  cntor 
ton  ihia  duty. 

Ill  couslderiiig  this  {Hisaiigo  wo  iihidl  divide  it  info 
B  two  bmacliea : 

I.  Tbo  dofiuition  wliich  the  Apoello  I'aul  horu  givos 
r  the  Church  of  Cliriht. 

II.  Tho  Nnuio  by  which  tliin  Church  is  named. 

I.  in  the  firnt  plivco,  lot  oa  cousidor  tho  dutiuition 
pjven  by  the  ApuHtle  Pan]  of  tliu  Cliniiti»u  Church, 
its  entirety.  It  is  tliis  —  "tho  whnlo  tituiil/ 
I  liOttvcn  mid  oartli."  Uut,  in  order  Ui  uudcriitimd 
B  fully,  it  will  bo  necessary  lor  as  to  break  it  up  into 
B  diflbroot  t«rnis. 

1.  First  of  all,  it  is  tunght  liy  Uiia  definition  that  tho 

litlmriili  Iff  4'lirii>r  iit  u  nockig  /oundrA  H^n  itatunU 

pnUie*  —  a ''family."    A  family  io  built  on  iiQiiittitM 

Jrhich  are  natund,  not  artiilcial;  it  in  not  a  cundtinv 

BDn,  tint  a  society.    Io  luicicnl  Umos  an  sMociaUon  of 

U^Tvat  ooiuhiuvd  nion  in  ono  guild  or  coriioruliou  for 

piluotinK  iJio  cuuimoii  pon>(ius  in  that  rorporalion 

3pm  nppritHoiou.     In   modum  titnoii  identity  nf  puliti- 

1  creed  or  opinion  has  boan<l  inen  together  in  uno 

^no,  in  order  to  establish  those  pnlitical  priiicipliM 

■rbich  sppcnrod  to  them  of  iaiportuace.     Similiirily  of 

wto    luwi  nnilod  mun  logotlior  in  wliat  is  cidlwl  an 

oiiution  or  a  society,  in  order,  by  Uii»  moans,  to 
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attain  more  completely  the  ends  of  that  science  t< 
which  thev  had  devoted  themselves.      But,  as  the» 
have  been  raided  artificiallv,  so  their  end  is,  inevitablj 
dis:«ohition.     Society  pas.-^es  un,  and  guilds  and  corpo 
rations  die:    principles  are   established,  and    league 
become  dissolved  :  tastes  change,  and  then  the  associ:^ 
tion  or  society  breaks  np,  and  comes  to  nothing.    1 
is  upon  anotlier  principle  altogether  that  that  whicl 
wo  call  a  family,  or  true  society,  is  formed.     It  is  not 
built  upon  similarity  of  taste,  nor  identity  of  opinion, 
but  upon  aflBnities  of  nature.     You  do  not  choose  who 
shall    be   your   brother:    you    cannot   exclude    your 
mother   or  your   sister ;    it   does    not    depend   upon 
choice  or  arbitrary  opinion  at  all,  but  is  founded  upon 
the   eternal  nature   of  things.     And  precisely  in  tho 
same  way  is  the  Christian  Cliurch  formed  —  upon  natu- 
ral afliiiity,  and  not  upon  artificial  combination.     "Tho 
familv,  tho  whole  familv  in  heaven  and  earth  :  "    not 
iiia<h3  up  (U*  those  who  aiU  themselves  brethren,  but 
<»r  those  who  arc  brethren  ;  not  I'onnded  merely  upon 
the  principles  of  combination,  but  upon  tho  principles 
of  aflinity.     That   is   not  a  church,  or  a  family,  or  a 
society,  which  is  made  np  by  iiicn's  choice  ;  as  when, 
in    tho    np})er   classes   of   life,   men   of   fashion    linito 
tog-ether,  selecting    their   associates    from    their    own 
diiHSj  and  from  what  is  technically  called  a  society:  it 
is  a  combination,  if  yon  will  ;  but  a  society  it  is    not, 
a  family  it  is  not,  a   Church  of  Christ   it  cannot    b(\ 
And,  agjiin,  when  the  Baptists  or  the  Indc])cndents,  oi 
any  other  sectarians,  unite  themselves  with  men   hold- 
ing the  same  faith  and  entertaining  the  same  opinions, 
there  may  be  a  hccI^  a  combination^  n perfiua.sionj  hut  a 
Church  tliere  cannot  be.    And  so,  again,  wh(?n  the  Jew, 
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hi  time  pnst,  linked  himsolf  witb  tlie  Jew,  wilh  thoRo 
of  the  eaiua  aatioti,  there  yon  have  what  in  ancient 
times  wns  called  Judaism,  and  in  modem  is  ciiUcd 
Hfllimiuism  —  u  dystem,  n  comhioation,  but  not  a 
Church.  Tilt)  Cliurcli  rieos  ever  out  of  the  iamily. 
Firet  of  all,  in  the  good  providence  of  Qod,  thore  i« 
the  tamil^,  then  the  tribe,  then  the  Datiun ;  iind  tlivu 
Ae  nation  merges  ilaelf  into  humanity.  And  the  di^ 
Hon  which  refuses  to  merge  it«  catioiiHlity  in  Uunian- 
\ty,  t«  loseJtself  in  the  general  interests  of  nnmktnd, 
is  left  bohind,  and  losoa  almost  its  relifpotis  nationality, 
Itko  tho  Jewish  people. 

Sach  JH  tho  tir»t  principle.  A  tnan  ia  borb  of  the 
wune  family,  and  is  not  made  bucIi  by  an  appoiiiloioDt, 
or  by  arbitrary  choice. 

2.  Another  thing  which  ja  taught  by  this  definition 
ia  thia,  that  tho  Church  of  Chriat  is  a  whole,  made  np 
uf  luanifold  divereitiea.  Vio  are  told  here  it  is  *'  tJie 
vhotf.  family,"  taking  into  it  the  great  and  good  of 
iigea  putt,  now  in  boaveu  ;  and  also  Ihu  jtruggUng,  tlie 
humble,  and  the  weak,  now  exiating  upon  earth.  Here, 
llie  analogy  holds  good  between  tho  Church  and 
'  family.  Never  mora  than  in  the  family  ia  iho  true 
Btimty  of  our  nnturo  even.  Obavrvo  how  all  the  di- 
aitieit  of  human  oondidon  and  eharact>.'r  tnauife»t 
jelved  in  the  family.  Firat  of  all,  there  aru  tJiu 
opposite  pidue  of  maaculinu  and  fvmininii,  which 
ritliin  thorn  the  entire  uf  our  humiuiity  —  whiidi 
Dth«r,  not  Hcpantti^ly,  make  U)i  the  whole  of  man. 
BD  there  are  the  tlivernliea  in  the  lUgreta  and  ktntU 
'  a^ection.  Vot,  when  we  speak  of  Gunily  aSwrtion, 
must  remember  tliat  it  ia  madu  up  of  mimy  tliTor- 
es.     There  ia  uutbing  mure  diOcreDt  Uiun  the  lov* 
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which  the  sister  bears  towards  the  brbfher,  eomfWei 
with  that  which  the  brother  bears  towards  tlio  rister 
The  affection  which  a  man  bears  towards  his  Ather  b 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  he  feels  towards  U 
mother;  it  is  something  qnite  different  towards  hii 
Eister ;  totally  diverse  again  towards  his  brother.  Anc 
then  tiiero  are  diversities  of  iAarader.  Firsty  the  m 
tare  wisdom  and  stem  integrity  of  the  fetber ;  fliOB 
the  exuberant  tenderness  of  the  mother.  And  then  one 
is  brave  and  enthnsiastic,  another  thongfatfiil,  and  aii 
other  tender.  One  is  remarkable  for  being  fiill  of  rick 
humor;  another  is  sad,  mournful,  even  melanchdj. 
Again,  besides  these,  there  are  diversities  of  ooTuiiHon 
in  life.  First,  there  is  the  heir,  sustaining  the  name 
and  honor  of  tho  family ;  then,  perchance,  the  soldier, 
in  whoso  career  all  tho  anxiety  and  solicitude  of  the 
family  are  centred ;  then  the  man  of  business,  to  whom 
they  look  up,  tniBting  his  advice,  expecting  bis  coun- 
sel ;  lastly,  perhaps,  there  is  the  invalid,  from  tho  very 
cradle  trembling  between  life  and  death,  drawing  out 
all  tho  sympathies  and  anxieties  of  each  member  of 
the  family,  and  so  uniting  them  all  more  closely,  from 
their  having  one  common  point  of  sympathy  and 
solicitude.  Now,  you  will  observe  that  those  are  not 
accidontjil,  hut  abBolutely  essential  to  tho  idea  of  a 
family ;  for  so  far  as  any  one  of  them  is  lost,  so  fiir 
the  family  is  incomplete.  A  family  made  up  of  one 
sex  alone,  all  brothers  and  no  sisters,  or  in  which  all 
are  devoted  to  one  pursuit,  or  in  wliicli  (here  is  no 
diversity  of  temper  and  dispositions,  —  the  same  monot« 
onous  repeated  identity,  a  sameness  in  the  typo  of 
character,  —  this  is  not  a  fiunily ;  it  is  only  the  frag^ 
toent  of  a  family. 
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Ati<),  preciaoly  iu  tlie  Bamo  way,  all  Uigbo  divornitioa 

of  cimnictcr  mid  conjilioii  aro  nccoBsury  to  conetititte 

auil  compluto  llio  idun  of  n  Chnatiim  Cliurclt.     For,  ue 

in  ages  past  it  was  tlio  (iuliglit  of  tlie  Cluircli  to  i.'unoii- 

izc  one  [larticulivr  cIubh  uf  virtues,  —  nf,  fur  iusUuire, 

purity  or  miirtjTtlom,  —  bo  now,  in  ovory  age,  and  iu 

(ivory  iudividiinl  LoHum,  there  is  a  tendency  to  ctmuu- 

i'/.c,  or  Iioiior,  ur  rockon  as  Chrialiaii,  only  one  or  Iwu 

c]at<ao8  of  Oirii^tinu  quulitius.      For  i;xniriple,  if  yon 

wore  to  ask  iu  the  present  day  whore  yon  tthoutd  liml 

a  typo  ol'  tho  Christian  character,  many,  in  nil  probik- 

I'ility,  Would  point  yon  to  the  man  wlio  keeps  the  i^iUv 

l>atJi-d)iy,  is  regular  iu  his  nttcnduncu  upou  tbu  icrviccA 

of  tho  Church,  wliu  lovoa  to  hour  the  Christian  HvmHm. 

'l'hi»  is  a  phaso  of  Chrii^tiiui  fhantutor  —  that  which  is 

cHxeutially  and  pecniinrly  tiiQ/emtnine  type  of  religinn. 

Itut  in  titore  ii^Ood'^  Church  (o  ho  found  no  place  for 

that  lypo  which  is  rathor  uuiaonlino  than  fuminino?  — 

iiich  not  in  litanies  or  in  pwdm-siuging  douo  tho  will 

God,  but  by  etruggling:  for  pnnciplos,  and  voutcad- 

for  the  truUi  —  that  lifu  whtMu  pmyor  in  action, 

'liose  aspiration   is  continual  vffort?     Or,  again,  iu 

(^vQry  ago,  amongHt  all  luon,  in  tlio  Inquiry  of  almofil 

uvory  individual,  at  onn  tinio   or  anotlior,  thcro  luw 

m  a  tendency  towards  that  which  has  been  empbat 

ly  named  in  moflcrn  times  hcrthtivrtkip,  trailing  nc 

an  admiration  of  the  more  singular,  powcrfnl,  m>bh) 

Mtioa  of  huniiinity.     And  whi'rovcr  this  tendency 

horo-worship  exists,  there  will  be  found  xidn  by  sida 

I  it  a  tendency  to  undervalue  and  depreoiato  m- 

incos  of  an  opposite  character  —  the  humhh',  meok, 

tog  qiuUiticft.     But  it  is  preci:<«Iy  for  tiietH)  th»t 

Oharcli  of  Christ  finds  place.    "  Slewed  ara  tbs 
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meek,  blessed  are  the  meroifu]|  blessed  are  thej  tb 
Iiunger  and  thirst  afler  righteousness,  blessed  are  tl 
poor  in  spirit"     In  God^s  world  there  is  a  place  f( 
the  wren  and  the  violet,  just  as  truly  as  there  is  £ 
the  eagle  and  the  rose.     In  the  Church  of  God  the: 
is  a  place  —  and  that  the  noblest  —  for  DofCas  makit 
garments  for  the  poor,  and  for  Mary  sitting  at  the  fe 
of  Jesus,  just  as  truly  as  there  is  for  El^ah  confoai] 
ing  a  false  religion  by  his  noble  opposition,  for  Jol 
the  Baptist  making  a,  king  tremble  on  his   throne, 
for  the  Apostle  Paul  '^  compassing  sea  and  land "  1 
his  wisdom  and  his  heroic  deeds. 

Once  more,  there  are  ages,  as  well  as  times  in  o 
own  individual  exporienco,  when  we  set  up  chari 
as  if  it  were  the  one  only  Christian  character.  Ai 
wherever  this  tendency  i.s  found  there  will  be  found 
the  same  time,  and  side  by  side  with  it,  a  tendency 
admire  the  spurious  form  of  cliarity,  which  is  a  sod 
mcnt,  and  not  a  virtue ;  wliicli  can  sympathize  wi 
crime,  but  not  with  law;  wliich  can  be  tender  to  « 
ages,  but  has  no  respect,  no  care,  for  national  hon« 
And,  therefore,  does  this  principle  of  the  Apostle  Pa 
call  upon  us  to  esteem  also  another  fiirm  or  type 
character,  and  the  opposite  one;  tliat  which  is  remai 
Hl)le  for — in  which  ])redominates — not  so  much  cliari 
as  justice;  that  which  was  seen  in  the  warriors  ai 
prophets  of  old,  who,  perchance,  haJ  a  more  stroi 
recoil  from  vice  than  sympathy  with  virtue ;  whose  ; 
flipiation  towards  that  whicli  is  wron^  and  hypocT 
ical  was  more  intense  than  their  love  fur  that  wliich 
p)od:  the  material,  the  flinracter,  out  of  whic-li  t 
reformer  and  the  pro])]i(*t,  tliosc  wlio  arc  called  to  < 
great   works    on    earth,   :iro    made.      Tlic    Church 
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GhriBt  lukes  not  on  one  individual  fniTn  of  goodoo*! 
mtToly,  liut  every  form  of  osc«llcni^o  that  can  adnm 
humanity.  Nor  is  thiH  wonderfiit  when  we  rciuomber 
who  Ho  was  from  whom  this  Cbnrch  was  Qiuucd.  It 
wiia  IIo  in  whom  CGHtroti  nl!  excellonco  —  n  riKhtcons- 
neM  which  Wiui  oiitire  nod  pertbct.  liut  whon  we 
fpuak  of  tiiu  i)erfuctioD  of  riglitoouinoaiii,  lot  uh  rcmoui- 
l>i-r  thiit  it  ia  mudo  nut  of  one  exaggerated  ctuimcter, 
Imt  of  a  true  harmony,  «  due  projiortion  of  all  virtues 
miitfld.  In  Him  were  foond,  iberuloro,  that  tcndumuHK 
tijwurda  Hinncrs  which  had  Do  «ym[>nthy  tvith  eiii ;  Ititit 
lumiility  which  could  bu  dignified,  and  wiut  yet  united 
with  self-rwspoct ;  Ihttt  aiwplit^ity  which  is  o\-er  to  hu 
mot  with  side  by  side  with  true  majesty ;  tluit  lo?u 
which  could  woep  ovDr  Jertisnlom  at  the  very  moment 
'lien  He  waa  prononncinj;  itx  doom:  that  truth  and 
itico  which  appeared  to  stand  as  a  prutoctioa  to 
B  who  hiu)  bcon  opprcattcd,  at  tlio  Mimt)  ttniu  th«l 

0  tcnthed  with  iudignaut  invective  tha  I'hariwos  of 

B  then  oxintitig  Ji'\v«. 
*  There  are  two — only  (wo — per/«ct  Uumanitie*.    Out) 

I  oxisted  already  in  the  person  of  uur  Lord  JeKUH 
Chrixt;  tjio  othor  ia  to  bo  found  only  in  tlio  colltjctivu 
Cliarcb.  Once,  only  once,  han  God  ^ven  a  perfect 
ropreseutatiou  of  Himself — "  lh«  hri<^lilnciui  of  lliu 
Fatber'H  glory,  and  the  express  imiigu  of  Hi*  ptTBoS." 
Aud  if  wo  aak  again  for  a  perfect  humanity,  the  answot 
ij<,  it  i»  not  in  this  Cbnrch  or  in  Uial  Church,  or  ia  thU 
man  or  in  ttiat  man,  in  this  ago  or  in  tiiiit  ngi?,  bat  in 
the  collective  blended  gmcofl,  and  hoiuilies,  and  humsn* 
ilias,  which  are  found  in  every  age,  in  oil  fhurchita, 
hut  not  in  ovor^-  depurate  mao.  So,  at  leat*!,  I'oal  biu 
tw^t  as:  "Till  vc  oU  coma" — txtUeetiviiff,  nnt  ae|> 
31- 
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aratciy  —  "  in  the  unity  of  tlic  faitli,  and  of  the  knoii 
edge  of  tho  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man"  —  i 
other  words,  to  a  perfect  humanity  —  "  unto  the  moa 
ure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  (Eph.  r 
13.) 

3.  The  last  thing  which  is  tiiught  us  by  this  defiD 
Hon  is,  that  tlic  Churcli  of  Christ  is  a  society  which  : 
forever  shifting  its  locality,  and  altering  its  forms.    ] 
is  the  whole  Church,  "  the  whole  family  in  heaven  an 
earth."     So,  then,  those  who  were  on  earth,  and  ai 
now  in  heaven,  are  yet  members  of  the  same  femil 
still.     Those  who  had  their  home  here,  now  have, 
there.     Let  us  see  what  it  is  that  we  should  learn  froi 
this  doctrine.     It  is  this,  that  tlie  dead  are  not  lost  t 
us.     There  is  a  sense  in  wliich  the  departed  are  oui 
more  than  tJicy  were  before.    There  is  a  sense  in  whic 
the  Apostle  Paul,  or  John,  the  good  and  great  of  age 
past,  bclo»  ^  to  this  ago  more  tlian  to  that  in  whic 
they  lived,  but  in  which  they  were  not  understood ;  i 
whicli  the  commonplace  and  cvery-day  part   of  thei 
lives  hindered  the  briglitness,  and  glory,  and  beauty,  o 
their  character,  from   sliining  fortli.     So   it  is   in  th 
family.     It  is  possible   for  men   to  live  in   the   sam^ 
house,  and  partake  of  the  same  meal  from  day  to  day 
and  from  year  to  year,  and  yet  remain  strangers  t< 
each  other,  —  mistaking  eacli  other's  feelings,  not  com 
prohending  each  other's  cliaracter;  and  it  is  only  whei 
the  Atlantic  rolls  l)ctwecn,  and  half  a  hemisphere  i; 
interposed,  that  wo  learn  how  dear  they  are   to   us 
how  all  our  life  is  l)ound  up  in  deep  anxiety  with  theii 
existence.     Therefore  it  is  the  Christian  feels  that  tlu 
family  is  not  broken.    Think  you  that  family  can  breal 
or  end? — that  because  the  chair  is  empty,  therefore  he 
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^Hrar  obild,  IB  no  more  ?    It  may  bo  ho  with  tlio  uoarae, 

^^Kb  selBsli,  tlio  uiibc-liovtng,  tlio  suporstUiouu ;  but  the 

^^Ke  of  fuitli  sees  llicro  only  a  tniniiforinuLiuii.     Ho  ia 

^^■Utliorc;  bo  is  men.     You  suo  tlio  placo  wlioro  iio 

1      was,  but  bo  bus  passed  to  lieuveu.     So,  at  leant,  tho 

piwontul  Iibart  of  David  full  of  old, — "  by  faitb,  and  not 

by  sight," — when  speaking  of  bid  Infant  cliild.     "I 

chilli  go  to  biin,  but  he  »Ika1)  not  return  to  me." 

Onco  more :  tlio  Chureh  of  Christ  ia  a  society  over 

altoriug  and  changing  itis  external  fornix.     "Tho  tohole 

I'amily,"  —  tho  CImreb  of  tbo  Putriarcha,  and  of  agea 

before  tbom, —  and  yet  tbo  sivmo  fiiniily.     Bemomber,  I 

[iray  yow,  tbo  divorsilies  of  fomi  through  which,  in  ao 

uLiuiy  ugot)  and  genonitiuni;,  tlii^  Church  hits  [uiseud. 

Connidor  tho  dilTiirenuo  there  was  between  the  putri- 

urehal  Church  of  the  lime  of  Abmlutui  and  Isattc,  unci 

its  condition  under  David;  or  tho  diffrronco  between 

tlie  Clmrch  so  existing  and  its  stJit.^  in  the  days  of  the 

apoatlcs;  and  the  marvolluus  difTorenco  between  that 

and  tho  same  Church  four  or  Cvo  centurica  lator ;  or, 

once   again,  the   diffurenco   I>otwoeu   titat,  extom&Uy 

^_M)er  and  tbo  Church  an  it  cxiata  iu  the  proaunt  day, 

^■Brokon  into  so  many  fmgiiionta.    Tet,  divorKifiiKl  ns 

^^Hsao  BtutoB  may  bo,  tliey  arc  not  nioro  ro  tlian  tho 

^HkriouB  BtugcM  of  a  luinily. 

^^1  Thoro  ix  a  timu  when  tho  children  aro  all  in   one 

^Bponi,  around  their  mother's  knee.    Then  comes  n  time, 

^^Will  further  on,  when  tho  first  »epi>mtion  tnkos  plaee, 

ni  d  Homo  aro  louving  their  homo  to  prepare  foT  nfl«i^ 

lifo.     Aflerwardx,  when  idl   in   tlioir  different  profoiw 

Ett,  trades,  or  occu[<ationH,  are  sojuirnto.  At  la«t 
OS  tbo  time  when  some  are  gone.  And,  piTehnnco, 
two  aorvivon  meet,  at  tost,  —  on  old,  gray-bairod 
Ml. 


•■I'ivf,  for  iiirttjiiioi',  tho  foclings  of  a  {nous  < 
('lirisliiiiiity  ciiti^ivil  fliin  worlil ;  when  nil  hi 
wyHtciu  wa3  hroki'ii  up  —  fho  Toinplo  scrvic 
to  a  violent  I'lul;  whuii  tlmt  polity  which  li 
■WDM  to  redeem  »iul  cniiiible  tlio  world  waa 
na  a  broken  iiiiil  titn'Ios:!  tiling.  Must  thcj 
boon  lis  glooinv  mid  as  dre;iry  as  those  of  the 
wliou  IIo  wii*  dead  wlm  thoy  trusted  "  nhi 
redeemed  Tsniul"?  In  liulli  eases  .tJio  body 
or  was  niterod  —  the  cpirit  had  arisen. 

And  precinely  no  it  is  with  (mr_ fears  nnd  m 
apprehonsiona  now.  Inslitiifions  pasfl,  Chun 
old  forms  chan^,  and  hii;h-niindcd  and  good 
to  these  aa  if  tltei/  were  lit«  only  things  by  w 
could  regenerate  the  wuvld.  fliristiaiiity  a 
Homo  men  to  bo  cffetu  ami  wfirn-ont.  Men 
look  back  upon  the  tiuxQn  of  Venn,  and  Xu 
Scott,  comparing  the  ddyt-noraey  of  their 
nnfrf  with  tlio  men  of  tlmse  dayw,  lose  heart 
thing!)  were   going  wrung.     "  Things  are   r 
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Itttiona  and  effete  ureeila,  ia  jaat  us  unwise  an  is  ttw 
grief  of  tho  tnuliior  inouriiiug  over  lUo  fonn  which 
iMu  otice  hur  uliild.  She  unimul  BcpumUt  Iwr  ufl'uo> 
tioQ  fVou  tliat  fimiu  Thoso  liiuidit,  Uiodo  lintbs,  tlio«9 
ftntures, — are  they  not  her  child?  Tho  true  answer 
u,  her  child  iii  not  Uiere  —  it  ia  uuly  ibu  farm  of  her 
ohild.  Aud  it  is  hh  tinwi^u  to  louum  uvcr  tho  docay 
of  thvao  instttiitidns  —  tlio  chdtigu  i>f  huniiui  forms  — 
u  it  vn»  iiiiwtBU  ill  Juuuh  tu  muum  with  tliut  iiuoiiioii- 
nto  sorrow  ovi-r  llic  decay  uf  tho  guurd  which  hud 
•)ielt«red  him  from  the  hunt  of  the  uooDtidasmi.  A 
worm  had  oatc-ii  Llia  root  of  tlie  gourd,  und  it  wuu 
gonD.  But  Ho  who  iQudu  thu  gourd  thu  itholtor  to  Lhti 
weary,  tho  slmduw  of  those  who  axo  oppressed  by 
tJio  nooolide  hoat  of  life,  lived  ou  —  Jotiali'a  God. 
And  so,  brethren,  all  things  change  —  all  tliiDgt  oui* 
ward  ohange  amt  alter;  but  tho  tiud  of  tliu  Cbiiroti 
lives  on.  The  Choroh  of  God  remains  undvr  fresh 
forma  —  tho  one,  holy,  eiitiro  funiily,  In  heaven  and 
eartii. 


II.  Pass  we  on  DOW,  in  the  second  place,  to  oaa> 
Ider   the   name    by   which    this    Church    U    ilmimm1« 
Our   Lord   Jesus    Christ,"    thu   apo^tlu    wy«,   "of 
tho    whole    family   in    hnavcii    and    oartb    U 
lod." 
I  Now,  every  ona  familiar  with  tho  Jewish  modea  of 
nnght  and  ozprosaiou  will  allow  hero  that  tiama  il 
btanotherword  to  express  being, uc'tualily,>uid  exist- 
So,  whon  Jacob  desired  to  know  the  character 
I  nature  of  Johovali,  he  said,  "  Tell  ine  now,  I  lie- 
wh  Ihoo,  thy  natw."     Wh«n  the  apo»IIe  hi>ro  sayH^ 
pur  Lord  Josus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whohi  Cuniljr  >• 
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heaven  and  earth  is  named"  it  is  but  another  -^^sj 
saying  that  it  is  He  on  whom  the  Church  depends 
who  has  given  it  substantive  existence  —  withe 
whom  it  could  not  be  at  all.  It  is  but  another  waj 
rtaying  what  he  has  expressed  elsewhere  —  that ''  the 
is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  roc 
whereby  we  may  be  saved."  Let  us  not  loao  our.*elv 
in  vague  generalities.  Separate  from  Christ,  there 
no  salvation :  there  can  be  no  Christianity.  Now,  J 
US  understand  what  wo  mean  by  this.  Let  us  clear 
define  and  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  i 
use.  When  we  say  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  He  " 
whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named 
we  mean  that  the  very  being  of  the  Church  depem 
on  Christ  —  that  it  could  not  bo  without  Him.  No^ 
the  Church  of  Christ  depends  upon  these  three  thing: 
first,  the  rocoguition  of  a  common  Father ;  second!; 
of  a  common  numanity ;  and  thirdly,  of  a  commo 
Sacrifice. 

1.  First,  the  recognition  of  a  common  Father,    Tlu 
is  the  sacred  truth  procIaimcd4>y  the  Epipliany.     Go 
revealed  in  Christ  —  not  the  Father  of  the  Jew  onh 
but  also  of  the  Gentile.     The  Father  of  a  ^^  whole  fan 
ily."     Not  the   partial  Father,  loving  one  alone  —  th 
elder  —  but  tlie   younger    son    besides;    the    outeai? 
prodigal,  who  had  spent  his  living  with  harlots  and  sin 
ners,  but  the  child   still,  and  the  child  of  a   Father': 
love.     Our  Lord  taught  this  in  His  own  blessed  prayei 
—  "  Our  Father;  "  and,  as  we  lose  the  moaning  of  thai 
single  word  owr,  as  we  say  my  Father — the   Fatliei 
of  me  and   oi  my  faction — of  ?ne  and  my  fellow-be 
lievers  —  my    Anglicanism    or    my    Judaism  —  be    it 
what  it  may  —  instead  of  our  Father  —  the  Father  of 
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t  outcast,  the   proQiiptte,  of  nil  wbo  ciiuoso  to  olkim 

Other's  love, — so  we  lose  ibe  muiiiiing  of  tfad  leuon 

llich  the  E{ii[>]|aiij-  wan  tlesigoed  to  teach,  and  tllo 

Mtibility  of  building  up  a  family  to  Qod. 

2.  TUo  recogmtiou   of  a   cooimoii  Humanity.     Ha 

from  whom  lliu  Ciiurch  is  uamed  took  upon  Hira  not 

the  uiiture   nmrely   of  the  noble,  of  kingA,  or  of  Uie 

intullootual  philosopher  —  but  of  the  beggar,  tliu  sUvr, 

tJta  outcast,  tbo  infidel,  tho  Bionor,  and  the  naturu  of 

u»ery  one  etrugghng  in  vurioiu  irays.     Let  ua  learn, 

thvu,  brother  men,    ihut  we  ehall   have  no  &mily  in 

Ood,  uu]flK8  we  luai-u  tlie  deep  truth  of  our  common 

hnuutnity,  ahurud  in  by  the  serT^nt  and  tho  stnuor,  aa 

well  &»  the  sovereign.     Without  this  wo  sIikII  bnva  no 

Cbnroli  -—  lU)  family  in  Ood. 

8.  Lastly,   tliu   Church  of  Christ  procoods  out   o^ 

1  rent*  npoii,  tlio  bolief  in  a  common  SacriGco,    *   * 


f  There  arc  tliree  wsyn  in  which  tho  human  race  WtH- 

a  lia»  endeavored  lo  oonHtruot  itaolf  into  u  family: 

It,  by  tlio  <w«rd :  acoomlly,  by  an  eochminittif^Ml  tiy»- 

;  and  thirdly,  by  trade  or  oommorco.     Firvt,  by 

k  sword.     The  Aaayrian,  the  Perdian,  ttio  (>rock,  and 

I  Roman,  have  ilono  ihnir  work  —  in  itaell',  a  mo*t 

idaable  and  important  one ;  but,  so  far  aa  the  forma* 

a  of  mankind  into  a  fnmily  was  tho  object  aimed  at, 

9  woric  of  tJio  flworil  hns  done  almost  nothing.    Then 

tiro  was  the   «t^cleKin«ticHl   «yetem  —  the   gmnd  al- 

■apt  of  the  (Thnmh  of  Uomo  to  orgHniee  all  men  into 

latnily,   willi   one  atrcleiiiastical,   rioibh-,   ^nrtbly 

Being  Protestants,  it  \»  nvt  necessary  for  ua  t« 
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iMe  our  oonviotion  that  this  attempt  has  been  a  of 
nal  and  oomplete  failure.  We  no^e  come  to  the  ayvten 
of  oommeroe  and  trade.  We  are  told  that  thai  wkdel 
chivalry  and  honor  could  not  do,  which  an  ecclesiai^ 
tical  BjrBtem  oould  not  do,  personal  interest  witt  do. 
Trade  is  to  bind  men  together  into  one  &miiy.  When 
they  fed  it  their  inieresi  to  be  one,  they  xriU  be 
brothers.  Brethren,  that  which  is  bnilt  on  aelfishnea 
cannot  stand.  The  system  of  personal  interest  mast 
be  shivered  into  atoms.  Tlierefore,  we,  who  ha^e  ok 
served  the  waysof  Oodin  the  past,  are  waiting  in 
qniet  but  awfhl  expectation  until  He  shall  confound 
this  system,  as  He  has  confounded  those  which  havs 
gone  before.  And  it  may  bo  effected  by  convnlsions 
more  torriblo  and  more  bloody  than  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  While  men  arc  talking  of  peace,  and  of  the 
great  progress  of  civilization,  there  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance the  noise  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank; 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  are  rolling  towards  us 
the  crushing  thundei-s  of  universal  war. 

Therefore,  there  is  but  one  other  system  to  be  tried, 
and  that  is  the  Gross  of  Christ  —  a  system  that  is  not 
to  be  built  upon  selfishness,  nor  upon  blood,  nor  upon 
personal  interest,  but  upon  Love.  Love,  not  self; 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  aud  not  the  mere  working  out  of 
the  ideas  of  individual  humanity. 

One  word  ou\y,  in  conclusion.  Upon  this,  the  groat 
truth  of  the  Epiphany,  the  apostle  founds  a  pmyer.  He 
prays  :  "  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  uuto  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  tlie  whole  family 
in  heaven  aud  earth  is  named,  that  Ue  would  grant  you, 
according  to  the  riches  of  His  glory,  to  be  strengthened 
with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  that  Christ 
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f  dwoll  in  yimr  lioiirts  by  faith."  Tliin  manifestation 
K  joy  and  good  to  tlio  GeatUua  was,  according  to  Ima, 
»  great  mystery  of  Love.  A  Love,  brigliter,  doojwr, 
',  tiigher,  timii  tlio  largest  bunian  liomt  liiul  cvur 
t  dreiunod  of.  liat  thu  npoetle  tolla  us  it  \b,  after  all, 
1  K  glimp»o  gf  the  lovo  of  God,  How  slioiild  wo 
n  it  more  ?  IIow  stiould  wo  comprclieud  tlio  whole 
Jiing  of  tlio  Kpipliauy  ?  By  fitting  dowu  to  read 
works  of  theology '!  'Itio  Apostio  Paul  tells  ua  —  No. 
Y'ou  mnst  lov«,  in  order  to  nnderuland  lovo.  "That  yo, 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  bo  able  to  coin- 
prelieiul  witli  all  suiutd  what  is  the  breadth  and  length, 
and  dopUi  and  hoiglit ;  and  to  know  thu  lovo  of  Christ 
which  paaseth  knowledge."  Drother  men,  one  act  of 
charity  will  tyach  ua  more  of  the  lovo  of  God  than  a 
thousand  sermons;  onu  act  of  unselfiehuoss,  of  rutl 
Betf-deuial,  the  putting  forth  of  onu  loving  fooling  '.o 
tlio  outcast  and  "  those  who  are  out  of  the  way,"  v  II 
t«ll  DB  more  of  the  weaning  of  the  Epiphany  U  m 
\  whole  volumes  of  the  wisest  writers  on  tlieology. 


XVI. 

[pTMehed  Janoarj  S5,  186S.] 

THE    LAW    OF    CHRISTIAN    CONSCIENCE. 

Corinthians  viii.  7-18.  —  ••  Howbeit  there  ia  not  in  erery  man  that 
knowledge :  for  some,  with  conscience  of  the  idol,  unto  this  hour, 
eat  it  i\a  a  thing  offered  unto  an  idol ;  and  their  oonsoi«nM  beiag 
weak  is  defilc'<I.  But  meat  comincndeth  ua  not  to  God  :  for  nd&er 
if  we  eat  arc  we  the  bettor  ;  neither  if  wo  eat  not  are  we  the  worse. 
But  take  liecd  lest  by  any  means  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a 
stainbling-block  to  them  that  are  weak.  For  if  any  man  see  thee, 
wliich  hiist  knowlcil^o,  sit  at  meat  in  the  i<ior8  temple,  shall  not 
tlio  conscience  of  liini  wliich  is  weak  be  embc>ldene<i  to  eat  those 
thinj;s  which  arc  oirereil  to  i<lols  ;  and  throut^h  thy  knowled^  shall 
the  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom  C'lirist  died?  But  when  ye  sin 
BO  a;jainst  the  brethi-cn  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin 
against  <'hrist.  Whenfure,  if  meat  nmke  my  brother  to  offend,  I 
will  cat  no  flesh  while  the  wurM  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend.*' 


Wk  have  already  divided  this  cliapter  into  two 
l)raiiclies,  —  the  former  portion  of  it  containing:  tlie 
diirerenco  between  Clnistian  knowledL!;e  and  secular 
knowledge,  and  the  second  portion  containing  tho 
apostolic  exposition  of  the  law  of  Christian  conscience. 
The  first  of  these  we  endeavored  to  ex[)onnd  last  ^^nn• 
day,  hut  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  discourse  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 
Corinth,  as  we  all  know  and  remember,  was  a  city  built 
on  the  sea-coast,  having  a  large  and  free  communication 
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b  all  foreign  natiuns ;  and  there  was  also  within  it, 
1  gciu^  on  amongst  its  iuhubitaots,  a.  frea  iotercbange 
E  thought,  and  a  vivid  power  of  communicating  the 
|flofiOj)hy  and  truths  of  thoBO  days  to  each  other. 
,  it  ia  plain  that  to  a  society  in  such  n  state,  and  to 
»  BO  educated,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  must  have  pre- 
i  a  peculiar  attmctiou,  presenting  itself  to  them, 
t  did,  aa  a  law  of  Christian  liberty.  And  bo  in  Cor- 
I  the  Oospel  bad  "  free  couruo  and  was  glorified," 
1  was  received  with  great  joy  by  almost  all  men,  and 
ids  of  all  classes  aud  all  BecU ;  and  a  large  nom- 
r  of  these  attached  themsolvea  to  the  teaching  of  the 
H>stle  Paul,  ns  the  most  accredited  expounder  of 
f'liristianity,  the  "royal  law  of  liberty."  But  it 
I'lOB,  from  what  we  read  in  this  epistle,  tliat  a  large 
lumber  of  these  men  receivod  Christianity  as  n  thing 
iiitellectuul,  nnd  that  alone,  and  not  as  a  thing  which 
liiuched  tho  conscionco,  and  KWuyod  and  purilicil  the 
all'cctiuns.  And  so  this  liberty  became  to  them  almost 
oil;  they  ran  into  sin  or  wont  to  extmvagoi-.cu  ;  they 
njoiced  in  their  freedom  from  the  eupt-rstitiuns,  tho 
ignorancofl,  and  the  scruples,  which  bound  their  weaker 
bruthroo;  but  bad  no  ohanty  —  none  of  tlint  intenM 
<-liurity  which  eharacteriited  the  Apostle  Paul,  for  tho»o 
T^till  struggling  in  the  delusions  and  darkuL'ss  from 
which  they  themselves  wore  free.  Hors  than  tlwit, 
limy  domaudeil  their  right,  their  Christian  liberty  of 
nxprOBsiog  their  opinions  in  tho  Church,  merely  for  tho 
take  of  exhibiting  l)io  Ohnstian  graces  and  spiritual 
gifts  which  had  bijen  showered  npon  them  so  largely; 
until,  by  dugrees,  those  .very  assemblies  bccami'  a 
lamentable  exhibition  of  their  own  depravity,  and  led 
ftu  Dunieroas  irregularities,  which  we  find  aevHttl/ 
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Teboked  by  the  Apostle  PauL  Their  women,  tc^o 
m  the  emancipation  wbiob  had  been  given  to  thef 
tian  oommnnity ,  laid  aside  the  old  habits  of  attire  n 
had  been  consecrated  so  long  by  Grecian  and  it 
cnstoniy  and  appeared  with  tiieir  heads  nncoven 
the  Christian  community.  Still  fnrther  than  thai 
Lord's  Sapper  exhibited  an  absence  of  all  solen 
and  seemed  more  a  meeting  for  licentious  g^tifioi 
where  ^  one  was  hungry,  and  another  was  dnmkei 
a  place  in  which  earthly  drunkenness,  the  mere  e 
ment  of  the  appetites,  had  taken  the  place  of  Chri 
charity  towards  each  other.  And  the  same  feelii 
this  love  of  mere  liberty,  liberty  in  itself —  mam fi 
itself  in  many  other  directions.  Holding  by  this 
dom,  their  philosophy  taught  that  the  body — that  ii 
flesh —  was  the  only  cause  of  sin ;  that  the  soul  was 
and  pure ;  and  that,  thet^fore,  to  be  free  frnir 
body  would  be  entire,  perfect.  Christian  ^^would 
And  so  came  in  tliat  strange,  wrong  doctrine,  exhi 
in  Corinth,  where  immortality  was  taught  sep 
from,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  doctrine  of  tlie  resu 
tion.  And  afterwards  they  went  on  with  their  co 
sions  about  liberty,  to  maintain  that  the  body,  juS' 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  was  no  longer  capabl 
sin ;  and  that  in  the  evil  which  was  done  by  the 
the  soul  had  taken  no  part.  And,  therefore,  sin 
to  them  but  as  a  name,  from  which  a  Christian 
science  was  to  bo  freed  altogether.  So  that,  whez 
of  their  number  had  fallen  into  grievous  sin,  and 
committed  fornication,  ''  such  as  was  not  so  muc 
named  among  the  Oentiles,"  so  far  from  being 
bled  by  it,  they  were  "  pufied  up,"  as  if  they  - 
exhibiting  to  the  world  an  enlightened,  true,  pe 
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flistianity,  separate  from  all  prnjudices.  To  suoli  a 
',  and  tu  t)uc-li  a  elate  of  luiiid,  tliB  Apoatlo  Paul 
Jied,  in  all  iu  length,  breudUi,  und  fulneee,  tha 
^  Joctriuus  of  tlio  CrosH  of  Clirist,  Hu  tiiuj;bt 
iciwlodgi!  wtis  Olio  tliitig,  tliiit  tliurity  wmt  atiother 
tbicg;  tlmt  "kimwledgt!  pulTotli  up,  liut  clinrity  Imildctli 
up."  IIi3  I'uuiiiidod  tliL'in  tliat  love  was  tiio  porfootion 
nf  knowtodge.  In  other  wordd,  hia  teacUiog  cume  to 
1 1lia :  tliure  are  two  kiuds  of  knowledge  —  tlie  one,  tlia 
kiiowledgo  of  llio  ialclluct ;  tlio  oUier,  llio  kuuwiudgo 
111' ilio  lieuil.  lutcllcotuidly,  God  ueveruau  bo  liDownj 
He  miiat  be  kuowu  by  Love;  for,  "if  any  luan  lovo 
(iud,  the  aaniQ  is  kuowD  of  Him."  Uore,  then,  we  have 
urnvod,  iu  another  ^vay,  at  prectBoIy  thu  same  couula- 
sioii  at  ^vbich  we  ariived  last  Sunday.  Here  ore  two 
kinds  uf  knuwludgo' — tteculur  kuowlodgu  and  Cbriatian 
knowledge;  und  C'briKliau  knowlodgu  U  Uiix:  tu  know 
dilToruut   h' 

kMit  na  now  couuidor  tlio  venuundtir  of  the  cliapt«r, 
whiuh  treats  of  tlie  law  of  Chridtiau  conscience.  You 
will  obuerve  that  it  divides  itaelf  into  two  branchen, 
the  first  containing  an  exposition  of  tliu  law  itself,  and 
tbe  second  tlio  Uhriatian  applications  wliioh  flow  uut 
of  tliin  exposition. 


I.  The  Way  in  which  tlio  ttpoxtlu  expounds  tlio  hiw 
if  Cbristiiui  conscience  iu  this:  Guilt  it  contracted 
Ky  rlie  iuta\,  \a  su  liiras  it  sinD  ngninst  and  trausgroMua 
tlio  law  of  Uud,  by  doing  that  which  it  Ix-liuvcs  to  bu 
wrong;  not  so  raucb  what  is  wrong  ait  what  o^j^eor* 
to  if  to  be  wrong.  'J'his  in  tbe  doctrine  distinctly  laid 
iovTU  iu  the  7tb  and  Stb  veraos.  The  apostle  tolla 
tlio  Corbtliiana  —  theae  etrong^niuded  Corinthians  — 
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that  tho  BiiperstitioDs  of  tlieir  weaker  brethren  wen 
tinqucHtionubly  wrong.  "  Meat/'  he  says,  "  commendetl 
UH  not  to  Ood;  for  neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better 
neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse."  He  the 
tells  them  further,  that  "  there  is  not  in  every  ma 
that  knowletlfr<> ;  for  some,  with  conscience  of  the  idu 
eat  it  as  a  (hiiig  oilVrod  unto  an  idol."  Here,  then,  i 
an  ignorant,  mistaken,  ill-informed  conscience;  aD 
yet  he  goes  on  to  tell  them  that  this  conscience, » 
ill-informed,  yet  hinds  the  possessor  of  it:  "and  thei 
conscience,  being  weak,  is  defiled."^  For  exampit 
there  could  he  no  harm  in  eating  the  flesh  of  an  aninu 
that  had  been  offered  to  an  idol  or  false  god  ;  i( 
a  false  god  is  nothing,  and  it  is  impossible  for  it  t 
have  contracted  j)ositive  defilement  by  being  ofl'ere 
to  that  which  is  a  ]if»silive  and  absolute  neg^ation.  Ad 
yet,  if  any  man  thought  it  wrong  to  eat  such  flesh,  t 
him  it  u'tiM  wron;::;  lor  in  that  act  then;  n'oiild  be 
deliberate  act  oi"  transgression,  a  doliborafe  prefe 
cnce  of  that  which  was  mere  cnjoyinont  to  that  whio 
was  apparently,  though  it  may  be  only  apparenll; 
sanc^tioncd  by  t!ie  law  of  God.  And  so  it  would  carr 
with  it  all  the  disolx-dioncc,  all  tlie  guilt,  and  all  lli 
nii.-cry,  which  belong  tt)  tlio  doing  of  an  act  altogetlit 
wr(»ng;  or,  as  St.  Taul  expresses  it,  the  eonscieui: 
Would  b(»como  defiled. 

Hero,  then,  we  arrive  at  tho  first  distinction  —  tli 
distinction  b(?tween  absolute  and  relative  rir^-ht  ac 
wrong.  Absolute  riglit  and  absolute  wrong,  like  ab.^i 
lute  truth,  can  each  bo  but  one  and  unalterable  ic  tli 
sight  of  God.  The  one  absolute  right  —  the  charit 
of  God  and  tho  sacrifice  of  Christ;  this,  from  etefnit 
tv)  eternity,  must  be  the  sole  measure  of  eternal  righ 
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But  liHtnFiu  riglit  ur  tiuinau  wrong —  Mint  is,  Ihb  imTlt 
or  demerit  of  auy  action  iltme  by  any  particular  man  — 
jtmet  be  inoaeured,  not  by  that  abeoluto  standard,  but 
at)  a  nialler  relative  to  bin  particular  circumt'tancEiB, 
(Iu>  state  or  tbo  age  in  wbii-h  lie  lives,  and  hie  <iwu 
knowledge  of  riglit  and  wrong.  For  we  coino  iiato 
iliiM  world  witli  a  mom)  senso;  or,  to  ttpcak  iiiori) 
Cliriiitiitiily,  with  a  conscience.  And  yet  tha'  will  tell 
un  but  very  littlo  distinctly.  It  tells  us  broadly  tbat 
which  is  right  and  that  which  is  wrong,  so  that  overy 
>'liild  ciui  understand  this.  That  charity  and  solf- 
dituifd  are  right — this  we  Boe  recogni!-.ed  in  almost 
fvery  nation.  But  tbo  boundaries  of  those  two, — 
tvben  and  how  far  self-denial  is  right,  what  are  tlio 
bnuads  of  cbarityi — this  it  ia  for  diffcrL'nt  cireum- 
»t4tiicofl  yet  to  bring  out  aud  detemiino.  And  so  it 
will  bo  found  tbat  there  is  a  diSerent  standard  among 
•lifleront  nations,  and  in  dilTercnt  ages.  That,  for 
trample,  which  was  llio  standard  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  earlier  ages,  and  boforo  their  auttlomont  in 
Tanuun,  was  very  dilTorcnt  from  the  higher  and  truor 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  recognized  by  tbn  later 
]  rnphitts.     And  tbo  Htiuidard  in  the  third  and  fuurtli 

I  tituries  after  Christ  was  truly  and  unquestionably 
III  entirely  difforont  one  from  that  recognized  in  tbo 
nineteouth  century  among  onraclves.  I^t  m«  not  bo 
iiiiittakvn.  I  do  uut  nay  that  riglit  and  wrung  nru 
i>t»ru]y  eonventiuiuii,  or  merely  clironologicul  or  geo> 
;  niphiatl,  or  tbat  they  vary  with  latitude  and  long)- 

inif,  1  do  not  say  that  there  ever  was  or  over  ram 
l.i^  a  nation  so  utterly  blinded  and  perverted  in  ibi 
monil  nenSo  as  to  acknowledge  tbat  which  is  wrong, 
loun  aud  known  to  bo  wrong,  u  right;  or,  on  the 
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other  hand,  to  profess  that  which  is  seen  and  under 
stood  as  right,  to  be  wrong.     But  what  I  do  say  ii 
this :  that  the  form  and  aspect  in  which  different  deed 
appear  so  vary,  that  there  will  be  forever  a  chang 
and  alteration   in  men's  opinions,   and   that  which  i 
really  most  generous  may  seem  most  base^  and  tha 
which  is  really  most  base  may  appear  most  generou; 
So,  for  example,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  are  tw 
things  universally  recognized,  recognized  as  right  b 
every  man  whose  conscience  is  not   absolutely  pe 
verted,  —  charity  and  self-denial.    The  charity  of  Go 
the   sacrifice   of  Christ,  —  these  are   the  two    gran 
leading  principles  of  the  Gospel;  and  in    sonae  for 
or  other  you  will  find  these  lying  at  the  roots  of  evei 
profession  and  state  of  feeling  in  almost  every  ag 
J^ut  tlie  form  in  which  these  appear  will  vary  with  i 
the  gradations  which   arc   to  be    found  between  \] 
lowest  Havago  state  and  the  highest  and  most  enligl 
ened  Christianity. 

For  example,  in  ancient  Israel  the  law  of  love  w 
expounded  thus:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  a 
hate  thine  enemy/'  Among  the  American  Indians  a 
at  the  Capo,  the  only  homage,  perchance,  given 
self-denial  was  the  stninge  admiration  given  to  tl 
prisoner  of  war  who  bore  with  unflinching  fortitu 
the  torture  of  his  country's  enemies.  In  ancient  ln« 
the  same  principle  was  exhibited,  but  in  a  nic 
strange  and  perverted  manner.  The  homage  tlit 
given  to  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  was  tliis :  that  1 
highest  form  of  religion  was  considered  to  bo  tl 
exhibited  by  the  devotee  who  sat  in  a  tree  until  t 
birds  had  built  their  nests  in  his  hair ;  until  his  na 
like  those  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  had   grown  U 
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IBds'  tuloD»,  until  tliey  httd  growa  into  bin  liands,  and 
le  became  abt<orbed  into  the  Divinity.  We  will  take 
tituitliur  instance,  and  one  bettur  known.  In  ancient 
Sginrta  it  was  tbe  custom  to  toavli  children  to  steal. 
And  hero  (here  would  seem  to  be  a  contmdiction  to 
<iur  proposition  —  here  it  would  seoni  as  if  right  and 
■wrong  were  matters  merely  conventional;  ibr  surely 
stealing  can  never  bo  anything  but  wrong.  Bu(,  if  w« 
look  deeper,  wo  shall  see  that  there  ia  no  contradiution 
here.  It  was  not  stealing  which  was  admired ;  th« 
'*liild  was  punished  if  the  thefl  was  discovered  :  but  it 
was  (lie  dexterity  which  whs  admired,  and  that  becanae 
it  was  a  warlike  virtue,  nooeasary,  it  may  bo,  to  h 
]>eoplc  in  continual  rivalry  with  thoir  neighbor)!.  It 
u'a<4  not  that  bLmosty  was  despimed  and  dishonesty 
oi>t4»omod,  but  that  honesty  and  dishoncaty  were  mado 
Hubordioate  to  tJiat  which  appaarvd  to  them  of  higbor 
importance,  namely,  the  dnty  of  concoalnienL  And  so 
H-e  come  back  to  the  principle  which  we  laid  down  at 
lirst.  In  every  age,  among  all  naliona,  the  name  broad 
{irinciple  remains;  bnt  the  application  of  it  varies. 
'I'))-.'  ci'Dscicnce  may  be  ill-inrormed,  and  in  this  sense 
Illy  are  right  and  wrong  conventional,  varying  with 
i'htudo  and  longitude,  dopendiug  upon  chronelugy 
mid  geography. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul  ia 
ibis:  A  man  will  be  judged,  not  by  the  obetmot 
!  i-tV  of  God,  not  by  the  rule  of  absolate  right,  hnl 
'  iicb  rather  by  the  relative  law  of  conwienM.  Thia 
I  .■  states  most  distinctly  —  looking  at  the  question  on 
Ix'th  sidcg.  That  which  seems  to  a  man  to  lie  rigtil 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  right  to  him;  ninl  that  whiob 
I  to  a  man  to  bo  wrong,  in  a  oerluin  mtuo  4t 
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wrong  to  him.    For  example :  be  says  in  his  Epist 
to  the  Romans  (v.  14)  that  "  sin  is  not  imputed  wIm 
there  is  no  law  ; "  in  other  words,  if  a  man  does  d 
really  know  a  thing  to  be  wrong,  tliere  is  a  sense 
which,  if  not  right  to  him,  it  ceases  to  be  so  wrong ; 
it  would  otherwise  be.     With  respect  to  tlie  other  < 
these  sides,  however,  the  case  is  still  more  distis 
and  plain.     Ilere,  in  the  judgment  which  the  apost 
delivers  in  the  parallel  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  t 
Romans  (the  14th),  he  says:  ''I  know,  and  am  p 
suadod    of  the    Lord   Jesus,  that   there    is    notLi 
unclean  of  itself;   but  to   him   that   esteemeth   ai 
thing  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean."     In  oti 
words,  whatever  may  be  the  abstract  merits  of  t 
question,  —  however  in  God's  jurisprudence  any  p 
ticular  act  may  stand,  —  to  you,  thinking  it  to  be  wroi 
it  manifestly  is  wrong,  and  your  conscience  will  gjitl 
round  it  a  stain   of  guilt  if  you  do  it.     In   order 
understand  thi.s  more  fully,  let  us  tiike  a  few  instanc* 
There   is   a  diflerence   between    truth   and    veraci 
Veracity  —  mere   voracity  —  is   a   pmall,   poor    tliii 
Truth  is  something  greater  and  higher.     Voracity 
merely  the  correspondence  between   some  particu 
statement  and  facts;  truth  is  the  correspondence  1 
tween  a  man's  whole  soul  and  reality.     It  is   possil 
for  a  man  to  say  that  which,  unknown  to  him,  is  fal 
and  yet  he  may  be  true ;  because,  if  deprived  of  tnr 
he  is  deprived  of  it  unwillingly.     It  is  possible,  on  t 
other  hand,  for  a  man  to  utter  veracities,  and  yet 
the  very  time  that  he  is  uttering  those  vemcities  to 
false  to  himself,  to  his  brother,  and  to  his  God.     Oi 
of  the  most  signal  instances  of  this  is  to  be  seen 
the  Book  of  Job.     Most  of  what  Job's  friends  said 
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him  wuru  vcriu'ioii^  stntcmonts.  Much  of  what  Joli 
•aid  Tur  hiuiaolt'  wue  unvcracioua  and  luUukeD.  Am) 
yet  tliose  vorucitioa  of  theirs  woro  «o  toni  from  ull 
connoctioii  witb  fiict  and  truth,  that  thoy  boonnio  fnhv- 
hoods;  mid  they  wore,  its  hiis  buun  BHld,  nutiitii^;  itioru 
thtui  "orthodox  liiirs"  iu  the  sight  of  Ood.  Ou  tho 
othor  hiiod,  Jol),  bliiiid»ring  jtorpetnally,  lUid  falliDf; 
into  faU*)  doctrine,  waa  yet  n  true  man  —  aeavching  for 
mid  glriving  nftur  the  truth;  and  if  deprived  of  it  for 
it  time,  deprived  of  it  with  all  hid  hvui't  iiml  soul  unwil- 
lingly. And  tliwroforo  it  wiw  that  nt  Iiiat  Iho  Lord 
appeared  out  of  tho  whirlwind  to  (confound  tho  men 
of  raoro  voracity,  and  to  ntand  by  and  support  tho 
honor  of  tho  heartily  true. 

Lot  US  apply  tlio  principlo  furthor.  It  Is  a  mttttur 
of  loom  iniporluneo  that  a  man  should  stnto  (run  viowx, 
than  that  ho  should  etiito  viuwa  truly.  Wo  will  put 
thiii  in  its  ntrongeet  form.  L'nitjiriatiism  ia  faU«  — 
'IVinitarinnidm  in  true.  But  yet,  in  the  night  of  God, 
and  with  respect  to  a  mivn'8  otornal  dpatinios  boronlUr. 
it  would  surely  bo  bettor  for  him  earnestly,  honestly, 
truly,  to  hold  the  doctrines  of  Unilarianiam,  than  in  a 
cowardly  or  indifferent  spirit,  or  infloeiiced  by  author 
ity,  or  from  coovtdorutions  of  intcroHt,  or  for  tJio  sake 
of  luere,  to  hotil  the  dootrinos  of  TriuitnrianiHm.  For 
iiiHtaiioo :  Not  many  years  ago  tlie  Church  of  Hoot- 
land  was  ocvored  into  two  great  dtviaJonA,  and  gavo  to 
this  ago  a  marvollons  proof  that  thoro  is  etill  amongst 
IIS  the  power  of  living  faith,  when  five  hundntd 
minister*  gavo  up  ull  that  ourth  hold*  dear,  —  position 
ill  tho  chiirrli  they  had  loved,  friendHhipn  and  affeo- 
tioDit  funiied  and  oon.^eemted  by  long  fellowphip  in 
Ua  ctiiDiQuuiou,  and  aloaost  tlieir  hopert  of  gaiailig  a 
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livelihood, — rather  than  assert  a  principle  which  seem 
to  them  to  be  a  false  one.  Now,  my  brethren,  sure 
the  question  in  such  a  case  for  us  to  consider  is  n 
this  merely,  whether  of  the  two  sections  held  ti 
abstract  rightj  held  the  principle  in  its  integrity  —  b 
surely  far  rather  this  :  who  on  either  side  was  true 
the  light  within,  true  to  God,  true  to  the  truth  as  Gi 
had  revealed  it  to  his  soul. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  upon  this  principle  that  we  a 
enabled  to  indulge  a  Christian  liope  that  many  * 
those  who  in  ancient  times  were  persecutors,  f 
example,  may  yet  bo  justified  at  the  bar  of  Chri 
Nothing- can  make  persecution  right;  it  is  wror 
essentially,  eternally  wronp,  in  the  sight  of  God.  A 
yet,  if  a  man  sincerely  and  assuredly  thinks  that  Chr 
has  laid  upon  him  a  command  to  persecute  w^ith  fi 
and  sword,  it  is  surely  better  that  he  .should,  in  spi 
of  all  feelings  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  castasi 
the  dearest  alFections  at  the  command  of  liis  Redeem^ 
than  that  he  should,  in  mere  laxity  and  tendernei 
turn  aside  from  what  seemed  to  him  to  bo  his  dut 
At  least,  this  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Aposi 
Paul.  lie  tells  us  that  he  was  '*  a  blasphemer  an«l 
persecutor  and  injurious;''  that  ^Mie  did  many  thin 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  "  th 
'^  being  exceedin^^ly  mad  against  the  disciples,  he  jh 
secutcd  them  even  \iuio  strange  cities.''  But  he  te! 
us  further,  that  "  for  this  cause  lie  obtained  mere 
because  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief."  Now,  take 
case  precisely  op[)()site.  In  ancient  times  the  Jev 
did  that  by  which  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  woui 
contract  defilement  and  guilt  —  they  spared  the  live 
of  the  enemies  which  they  had  taken  in  battle.     Bretl 
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I,  the  eternal  law  is,  Uiat  cbanty  is  right,  and  tb»t 

otorndly   ri^^lit  wbicli  says,  "  Tboa  ttbalt  lovu 

ba  oDoiiiy."      And  had  tbe  Jews  nctml  upou   tbjs 

iciple,  they  would  have  done  well  to   eparo  their 

oiii-'s;  but   thoy   did  it   thinking  it  to   be  wroug, 

isgreBsing  tluit  law  which  commanded  them  to  alay 

r  idolatrous  onomios  —  uot  from  genorcwity,  but  in 

y  —  Dot  from  charity,  but  from  lux  xetil.     And 

I  doing,  the  act  was  altogether  wrong. 

,  Such  is  tlie  npoBtle's  cxpoBitton  of  ibo  law  ol' 
ifltian  conscience.  Let  as  now,  in  the  Hccoiid 
;e,  consider  the  applications,  both  of  a  personal  niid 
i  pubUc  nature,  which  arise  ont  of  it. 
.  The  first  application  is  a  personal  ooe.  It  is 
:  Do  what  seems  to  you  to  be  right :  it  is  ouly 
so  tliat  you  will  at  last  luom  \iy  the  grace  of  Oud  to 
Boe  clearly  what  ia  right.  A  man  tliinka  within  him- 
milf  tiint  it  is  God's  Uw  and  (iuil's  will  that  lie  Khuuld 
iii'i  thus  and  tba«.  Tlieru  ii»  nothing  possible  fur  us 
'  ■  Bay,  thiuro  U  no  advicfl  for  us  to  give,  but  tlii*: 
'  Vou  mHat  HO  act."  Ho  is  responsible  for  the  opin- 
ions he  hoIdH,  and  still  more  for  the  way  iu  which  hu 
arrived  at  Uiem  —  whether  in  a  slotliful  and  wIGsh,  or 
iuauhouost  and  Iruth-scoking  inunucr;  but,  being  now 
f  soul's  DCHiviotions,  you  cau  givD  no  other  Uw  Umn 
"  Tou  must  obey  your  conscionco."  For  uu 
ti's  consuieuce  gets  so  scared  by  doing  wliut  is 
wrong  unknowingly,  as  by  doing  tliut  which  appears 
to    bo   wrong    to    bis   consciencu.  *   The  •lows'  con- 

Eni-os  did  not  got  soared  by  their  slaying  the  Cai- 
litos,  but  thoy  did  becomo  s<i«red  by  their  titiling  to 
what  apiicnrcd  to  then   U>  bo  right,    lliuroforo, 
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woe  to  you  if  you  do  what  others  think  right,  instei 
of  obeying  the  dictates  of  your  own  conscience ;  w( 
to  you  if  you  allow  authority,  or  prescription,  < 
fa»hion,  or  influence,  or  any  other  human  thing,  : 
interfere  with  that  awful  and  sacred  thing,  i-espon: 
hjlity.  "  Every  man,"  said  the  apostle,  "  must  give  i 
account  of  himself  to  God." 

2.  The  second  application  of  this  principle  h 
ri»ference  to  others.  No  doubt,  to  the  large,  fre 
enliglitened  mind  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  all  the 
scruples  and  superstitions  must  have  seemed  mea 
trivial,  and  small  indeed.  It  was  a  matter  to  him  ( 
far  less  importance  that  truth  should  bo  estailidu 
than  that  it  should  be  arrived  at  truly ;  a  matter  < 
far  less  importance,  even,  that  right  should  be  doc 
tlian  that  right  should  bo  done  riglitly.  Consciem 
was  far  more  sacred  to  him  than  even  liberty  ;  it  w 
to  him  a  prerogative  far  more  precious  to  assert  tl 
rights  of  Christian  conscience,  than  to  magnify  tl 
privileges  of  Christian  liberty.  The  scruple  may  1 
small  and  foolish ;  but  it  may  be  impossible  to  upro 
the  scruple  without  tearing  up  the  feeling  of  the  san 
tity  of  conscience,  and  of  reverence  to  the  law  <. 
God,  associated  with  this  scruple.  And  therefore  tl 
Apostle  Paul  counsels  these  men  to  obrid;j::e  the 
Christiiin  liberty,  and  not  to  eat  of  those  things  whic 
had  been  sacrificed  to  idols,  but  to  have  conijKissic 
upon  the  scruples  of  their  weaker  brethren.  An 
tin's,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  a  irK?i 
reason  of  Christian  feeling.  It  might  cause  exquisit 
l)ain  to  sensitive  minds  to  see  those  things  whic 
appeared  to  them  to  be  wrong  done  by  Christia 
brethren.     Now,  you  may  take  a  parallel  case.     It  ma 
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b«>,  if  yow  will,  mere  snporBtitttJii  tu  bow  nt  t)io  tiutiie 
of  Jesus.  [(  may  bo,  ami  no  doubt  is,  founded  npou  a 
mijitiikeii  iiiturprotntion  of  tlmt  pus^ago  in  tlio  Epiotla 
io  the  riiiiippiHtiB  (ii,  10),  wliich  pBys  (hat  "  at  the 
iiiimc  of  Jr-^us  every  knee  eliiill  bow."  But  thero  aro 
iiiniiy  coiigrepitioiis  in  (vliieh  this  lias  been  tho  loDg- 
'—Uljliiihud  rnio,  und  there  ure  many  Chrislianfl  who 

'  oiild  fcut  pained  to  aoe  euch  a  practice  diecontiuuffi) 

-.18  if  it  implied  A  doclensinn  from  tho  rovereneo 
iliio  to  "tlmt  numc  whieh  is  above  liVcry  name." 
.Vow,  what  in  t)ii9  eneo  is  tho  Chri»ti«D  duty?  Is  it 
thin  —  to  stand  upon  our  Cliristiiui  liberty?  Or  ix  it 
ii   t  rather  lliis  —  to  eomply  wifh  n  prejudice  whieh  i» 

11  ihifostly  a  h>vl1n1i^S(l  orio,  nithor  Ibuii  give  pniii  (o  u 
<  limtinn  brolhurV  Tuku  another  cjutu.  It  may  tn;  a 
tiLi^tiikoii  dcruplo;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  eanse* 
iiiiioh  pain  to  ninny  Christiana  to  acq  a  curriii)^  niied 
nil  tlio  Lord's  diiy.     But  you,  with  higher  viow«  of  tho 

[lirit  of  Chrislianily,  who   know  that  "  tho   Sabhwlh 

^.iTt  luadfl  for  man,  and  not  a  nmn  for  Mio  Sabbath,"  — 
11  111.  can  enter  more  deeply  into  llip  tmth  tanpht  by 

iir  Mowed  LonI,  that  every  day  is  to  l>o  dtMlitMtled  to 
1 1  iin  and  condocratod  to  His  service,  —  upon  the  higli 
;  !  iiici|ilo  of  Christian  liberty  you  can  use  yonr  ea^ 

I  ^-j^  —  yoH  can  exercise  your  liberty.  JJul  if  thoro 
>'  Cliriijtian  brethren  to  whom  t]m  would  ^vu  pain, 

I'-n  I  humbly  ask  you,  but  miM>t  oanio»1ly,  ^Vliut 
I  iho  iluty  hero?  le  it  not  thi«  —  to  nbridpi  yonr 
'  liri^tiiin  liberty,  niid  to  go  through  min,  and  mud. 
ind  ituow,  ruther  than  give  pain  to  ono  Chrinlinn  -on- 
K.ieiieo?  To  give  one  more  iiiMtaiiee.  The  wnrd», 
iind  giirb.  and  cuatomif,  of  that  »octuf  ('hrinliannciiDod 
QuitkorK,may  he  fornuU  unough;  fouuded,  no  doubt,  u 
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in  the  former  case,  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation  of 
a  passage  iu  the  Bible.  But  they  are  at  lea^t  harm 
les8,  and  have  h>ng  been  aesociated  with  the  sira 
]»licity,  and  benevolence,  and  Christian  humblenesB.  ol 
thid  body  of  Christians,  the  followers  of  one  who. 
three  hundred  years  ago,  set  out  upon  the  glorioa< 
enterprise  of  making  all  men  friends.  Now,  would  it 
ha  Christian,  or  would  it  not  rather  be  something 
more  than  unchristian  —  would  it  not  be  gross  rude- 
nesH  and  coarse  unfeelingness  —  to  treat  such  words, 
and  habits,  and  customs,  with  anything  but  respect 
and  reverence? 

F'urther :  the  apostle  enjoined  this   duty  upon  \h 
<'orinthian  converts,  of  a]>ri(lging  their   Christian  HI 
nty,  not  merely  because  it  might  give  pain  to  indnig 
il.  luit  also  because  it  miglit  even   lead    their  bretlire 
into   sin.     For,   if   any   man   should    cat   of    the    ties 
oj]«m-(m1  to  an  idol,  fooling  himself  justilied    by  his  cni 
.-••ii'iice,  it  were  well  :  but   if  any  man,  overborne  h 
authority  or  interest,  wore  to  do  this,  not  according  t 
ronscienco,  but  against  it,  there  would  be   a  distim 
:md   direct    act   of  disubedionco  —  a  conflict   betwev 
his  s(»nse  of  right  and  the  gratification  of  his  appetite 
\v  the  power  of  inilnence  ;    and  then   his  coniplium 
winild  as  much  damage  his  conscience  and  moral  scii- 
:is  if  the  act  had  been  wrong  in  itself 

Xow,  in  the  personal  application  of  these  remark 
tlioro  are  three  things  which  we  have  to  say.  T\ 
lirst  is  this :  Distinguish,  I  pray  you,  between  th 
tenderness  for  a  brother's  conscience  and  mere  tim 
serving.  This  same  apostle,  whom  we  here  see  f 
gracefully  giving  way  upon  the  ground  of  expec 
ency  when  Christian  principles  were  left  entire,  wi 
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tlie  fuuno  wli4  stood  firm  mid  Btrong  ns  »  rock  wlioii 
amtbiDK  wna  ili^imandL^d  whitli  Ironched  upon  Chriit- 
tiiiii  principle.  When  seme  required,  as  a  matter  of 
tii'ceiiiitity  for  iialvittiuri,  Lliat  tliose  ouuverts  atiould  he 
liri'uuiciaed,  the  apiwUe  «ay»,  "To  whom  we  gave 
jilitce  l.y  aubjoctiou,  nu,  not  For  an  hotirl"  It  wtw 
not  indifforeiK-e,  It  whs  not  cow»rdii:o,  it  was  mil 
tlio  mere  Iovl<  of  po«co,  purcluiBvd  by  tlie  sacrifice  of 
principle,  rlint  prompted  tliii<  counsel;  Itut  it  wm 
Clirintian  love ^  that  delicate  and  Chrulian  love  wbicli 
■irt-rtils  to  tamper  with  the  KanctiUoB  of  a  brother's  con- 
>•  "ieiice. 

2.  The  second  thing  wo  have  to  say  Is  this  —  that 
ihiM  abridgmi-nt  of  their  liberty  is  a  doty  more  espe* 
lirtlly  incttmbeut  opon  all  who  are  possessed  of  influ- 
outw,  Thoro  are  eume  men  —  happily  for  tliemselves, 
wo  may  say — who  are  bo  insignificant  that  tliey  can 
latce  Iheir  coarse  quietly  In  lh«  vallvys  uf  1ifti,and  who 
can  exorcise  tlio  fullest  Christian  liberty  witliout 
giving  pikin  to  others.  But  it  ir  the  pricv  which  all 
who  are  pnesedaed  of  influence  niut>t  [xvy,  that  their 
H^tii  mUHt  be  measured,  not  in  thom^olvps,  htit  accord- 
iiig  to  their  inHuenoe  on  ntheni.  So,  my  Christian 
hn^tlireii,  to  bring  tlii«  matter  home  to  every-day  ex- 
perience and  commou  life,  if  lh»;  landlord  use*  his 
autJioHty  KDii  inflaonce  to  induce  his  tenant  to  volo 
against  his  conacionc«,  it  may  be  \w  has  secured  one 
voifo  (o  ihu  prini^iplo  wliich  is  right,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  that  which  scorned  to  him  to  ho  right,  but  ho  han 
gained  that  eingle  voice  nt  tho  snrrifico  and  exponso 
of  a  broLher'ii  soul.  Or,  again,  if,  for  the  ^alcv  of  in- 
auriog  pergonal  politeness  and  attention,  the  rich  raaii 
pals  a  griituily  into  the  liand  of  u  oorvaiit  of  ttoitm 
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company  which  has  forbidden  *  him  to  receive  it,  be 
gains  the  attention,  he  insures  the  politeness,  but  be 
piins  it  at  the  sacrifice  and  expense  of  a  man  and  a 
^'hristian  brother. 

3.  The  last  remark  which  we  have  to  make  is  this: 
J  low  possible  it  is  to  mix  together  the  vigor  of  a 
masculine  and  manly  intellect  with  the  tenderness  and 
charity  which  is  t^iught  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ !  No 
man  ever  breathed  so  freely  when  on  earth  the  air  and 
atmosphere  of  heaven  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  —  no  man 
over  soared  so  high  above  all  prejudices,  narrowness, 
littlenesses,  scruples,  as  he;  and  yet  no  man  ever 
bound  himself  as  Paul  bound  himself  to  the  ignorance, 
the  scruples,  the  prejudices,  of  his  brethren.  80  that 
what  in  other  cases  was  infirmit}',  imbecility,  and 
superstition,  gatliercd  round  it  in  liis  case  the  pure, 
high  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  delicacy. 
And  nt)W,  out  of  the  writings,  and  sayings,  find  deedi: 
of  those  wlio  loudly  proclaim  "  the  rights  of  man,' 
and  the  "rights  of  liberty,"  match  us, if  you  can,  wit! 
one  sentence  so  sublime,  so  noble, —  one  that  will  r^c 
stand  at  the  bar  of  God  hereafter, —  as  this  single,  glori 
ous  scnttMK^e  of  his,  in  which  he  asserts  the  rights  of 
Christian  conscience  above  the  claims  of  Christiai 
liberty:  "Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  ti. 
oileiid,  T  will  oat  no  flesh  while  the  world  staudeth 
lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend/' 
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iC,  CT.  —  "  The  altng  ot  •ImUi  i)  wo,  auJ  tliv  >lr«ii|!lh  uf  ain 
■  htlMla*.     But  IbuikB  be  luGoJ  nhioh  gitdli  lU  tbntloloc]!  tlinn^ 
ir  Lord  Jcaiu  riiriit" 

its  Sanday  last  I  eiidonvorod  to  liring  liofuro  yon 
me  Bulijoct  of  thtit  whicli  Hcriptiiru  chIIh  tlio  gloriaus 
liberty  of  tlio  sous  of  tiud.  Tlio  ttvu  points  on  wtiicb 
wo  woix'  trying  to  got  clear  notiuu^  wi^ro  tlioso  ;  What 
IN  iDoiinl  by  being  iiiKli^r  tlio  law,  ttu<I  wlmt  is  munnt  by 
Imiiig  free  from  tho  law  ?  AVben  tlio  Bible  ways  that  n 
mail  K't)  hy  tliu  Hplrit  is  Drit  nnder  tlio  law,  it  iIoom  not 
mean  that  he  U  free  becniist)  lie  may  hiii  without  being 
punisho<I  for  it,  but  it  meaua  that  he  is  free  b&caiuo, 
being  taught  by  Oud's  Spirit  to  love  what  Ilia  htv 
(-oininaii'liK,  be  is  no  lungor  conRcioua  of  acting  from 
rt'stniint.  The  law  docs  not  drive  him,  bocnuBO  tho 
Spirit  luaiU  him. 

There  Ia  a  Mlato,  bretliren,  when  wo  recogniro  good, 
but  do  not  lovo  God  in  Chrisit.  It  'u  tliat  xtate  when 
wo  oduiiro  what  ia  excellent,  but  sro  uot  ablo  to  p«r> 
form  it.  U  in  a  atato  wbeu  tbu  love  of  good  comcfl 
to  nothing,  dying  away  in  a  nioro  desire.  That  \a  the 
atate  of  nature,  when  wo  are  under  the  law,  and  not 
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converted  to  the  love  of  Christ.  And  then  there  k 
another  stato,  when  God  writes  His  law  upon  onr 
lieartri  by  love  instead  of  fear.  The  one  state  is  this— 
*•  1  cannot  do  the  things  that  I  would ; "  the  other 
state  is  this — **  1  will  walk  at  liberty,  lor  I  seek  Thy 
coniinandnients.-* 

Just  so  far,  thereforo,  as  a  Christian  is  led  by  tiie 
Spirit,  he  is  a  conqueror.  A  Christian  in  fiill  posses- 
sion of  his  privileges  is  a  man  whose  very  step  ought 
to  have  in  it  all  the  elasticity  of  triumph,  and  whose 
very  look  ought  to  have  in  it  all  the  brightness  of  vic- 
tory. And  just  so  far  as  a  Christian  suffers  sin  to 
struggle  in  him  and  overcome  his  resolutions,  just  sn 
far  ho  is  under  the  law.  And  that  is  the  key  to  iho 
whole  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  From  first  to 
hist,  the  great  truth  put  forward  is,  The  law  oau 
neither  save  you  nor  sanctify  you.  'J'ho  Gospel  can 
do  both ;  ibr  it  is  rightly  and  emphatically  called  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty. 

We  ])rocccd  to-day  to  a  further  illustration  of  tin?' 
subject --of  C'hristiun  victory.  In  the  versos  which  I 
have  read  out,  the  apostle  has  evidently  the  same  sul> 
ject  in  his  mind  —  slavery  through  the  Liw,  victory 
through  the  Gospel.  The  strength  of  sin,  lie  says,  is 
the  law.  God  givcth  us  the  victory  tliroii;:;h  Christ, 
And  when  wc  are  familiar  with  St.  PauTs  trains  oi 
lliiuking,  wc  lind  this  idea  ct>ming  in  perpetuallv.  It 
runs  like  a  colored  tln'cad  through  cmbroidcrv,  appear- 
ing on  tiie  np])cr  surface  every  n()W  and  then  in  a 
diilerent  shape; --a  leaf,  it  may  be,  or  a  ilowor, —  but 
the  same  thread  still,  if  you  only  trace  it  back  with 
your  finger.  And  this  was  the  golden  recurring  thread 
in  the  mind  of  Paul.     Kestraint  and  law  cannut  check 
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Hiu;  tUoy  only  gall  it,  aiid  make  it  slrui^^le  an<l  reboL 
'I'lio  love  of  OoiJ  ill  Clirist  —  that,  and  only  tliat,  oau 
give  aiiiH  tlio  victory. 

But,  iu  tliis  jNieattgu,  tliti  idea  of  viutury  iti  brought 
111  liuiir  ti[>uii  tliu  lOfHl  turriblo  of  all  a  Chmtiui's 
vuuiui'us.  It  18  fiiillt  ticru  cou'iuoritig  iu  dc-ath.  And 
Ihu  apoellu  brings  tugulbur  hII  thu  buliovfir's  nutagtw 
uintx  —  the  law's  power,  sin,  luid  dwith,  th«  chief 
«i)tAguui:$l  uf  all ;  iiiid  tbuii,  iv»  it  wore,  on  a  cuoquor- 
ur'H  bitUloiieUl,  ehuuttt  vver  thuin  tlie  hymn  of  triumph 
—  "Thiiiika  hv  to  God  which  givuth  m  ttiu  victory 
through  uur  Kurd  Johuh  Cliriiit" 

Wc  shall  tuko  up  tliusu  two  [luiiit^  to  dwell  upon. 

I.  Tho  uwrulhu«»  which  luuigs  round  thu  dying 
hour. 

II.  Faith  conquoring  in  death. 


fc 


J.  That  which  tnakua  it  peculiarly  torriblo  to  die  ia 

irted  iu  thin  pannage  to  bo  guilL     Wu  lay  a  streiw 

upon  tliia  oxpro^jiiuii,  —  tho  sting.     It  is  not  luud  tliat 

siu   i*  Uio  only  bitternusa;  hat  it  ia  tho  iiliiig  which 

luintniur*  in  it  tho  vououi  of  a  mont  oxquitiitu  tortnro. 

id,  iu  tratli,  hruthrcu,  it  in  uo  mark  of  ruurage  tii 

liglitly  of  huiiiau  dying.     W'a  may  do  it  in  hm- 

or  ill  wuutonne«i>;  but  no  man  who  thinks  ram 

it  a  trilling  tiling  to  die.     Troo  thouf^htlulnra* 

t  xhriiik  from  death  witiiont  Christ.     Thuru  is  a 

irld  of  uhtohl  Hitn«ation«  ornwdod  into  tlmt  moment 

III  n  mull  putii  hin  Iisnil  to  hi*  foruhoad  and  fouU 

damp  njHin  it  whioh  tulla  bim  hit  hoar  \»  eomo, 

luu  boon  wiiiting  for  duatlt  alt  his  lili!,  and  now  it 

ooino.     It  in  all  ovur  —  lii«  chanco  in  past,  and  hi« 

iiity  ia  sotUed.     Nodo  uf  \u  know,  excopfc  by 
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gaess,  what  that  sensatiou  it*.  Myriads  of  Lumai 
beings  have  felt  it  to  whom  hfe  wjis  dear;  but  they 
never  spoke  out  their  feelings,  for  such  things  are 
untold.  And  to  every  individual  man,  tJiroughout  all 
eternity,  that  sensation  in  its  fulness  can  come  bet 
once.  It  is  mockery,  brethren,  for  a  man  to  spuak 
lightly  of  that  which  he  cannot  know  till  it  comes. 

Now,  the  first  cause  which  makes  it  a  solemn  tlung 
to  die  is  the  instinctive  cleaving  of  everything  tlrat 
lives  to  its  own  existence.     That  unutterable  thing 
which  we  call  our  being  —  the  idea  of  parting  with  it 
is  agony.    It  is  the  first  and  the  intensest  desire  of  liv- 
ing things,  to  be.     Enjoyment,  blessedness,  overythiiit' 
we  long  for,  is  wrapped  up  in  being.     Darkness,  and 
all  that  the  spirit  recoils  from,  is  contained  in  this  idea, 
not  to  l)e.     It  is  in  virtue  of  this  unquencliable  im- 
pulse that  the  world,  in  spite  of  all  tlie  niiserv  that  is 
in  it,  continues  to  struggle  on.     AVliat  are   war,  anJ 
trade,  and  labor,  and  ])n)fessi{>ns  ?     Are   thoy    all  the 
result  of  struggling  to  Ik*  great?     No,  my   l>rc?thren, 
they  are  the  result  of  stru-rghng  to  he.    The  first  thing 
that  m(;n  and  nations  lahor  lor  is  existence.      Kedncu 
the  nation  or  the  ni:ni  to  tlicir  last  resources,  and  onlv 
see  what  marvellous  cncigy  of  contrivance  X\\(t  love  ot* 
being  arms  them  with.     Ui?ad  hack  the  })auper\s  bistorv 
at  the  end  of  seventy  years, —  his  strange,  sad  bistorv 
in  which  scarcely  a  single  day  could  insure  subsistence 
for  the  morrow,  —  and  yet  learn  what  he  has  done  these 
long  years,  in  the  stern  struggle  with  imj)ossibilitv^  to 
hold  his  being  where  everything  is  against  him,  aiiti  to 
keep  an   existence,  whose  only  conceivable  charm    is 
this,  that  it  is  existence.     Now,  it  is  with  this  intense 
passion  for  being  that  the  idea  of  death  clashes.      L^t 
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mroh  why  it  ie  wo  xhriuk  from  (leottb    This  reat«0D, 

Itlircn,  wtt  shall  find,  that  it  pri'suiitfi  to  us  the  idea 

\t  not  being.     Talk  an  wu  will  of  iininortulity,  thoro 

9  obiitmato  feeling  thtit  wo  (.'onuut  iiiivstcr,  that  we 

1  duatii ;  and  that  iniiy  bo  lult  luf^cttior  with  thb 

IBMt  beli«t'  uf  &  resun-octioii.     Brulliruu,  uui'  fiiitli 

B  UB  una  t^iiti!;,  mkI  our  Hvii^tioiia  lull  n«  another. 

I  die  we  lira  surrcndorrii^,  in  trnlh,  nil   tliut 

h  which  wo  have  ast^ocialod  cixistcnco.     All  that  wo 

low  of  lifo  is  ooiiiiectuiJ  with  a  shape,  a  funn,  n  IkhI/ 

l^mnttTiiili^m;  and,  »uw  that  that  is  palpably  melting 

ruy  into  tintriinf^iie#»,  tho  boldest  heart  may  bo  ox 

la  Khuddur,  whoii  tiieru  is  forced  opon  it,  in  itpito 

uf  itself,  the  idi^a  uf  censing  furevor. 

Tho  second  ruason  Ih  nut  ono  of  itua^nation  at  all, 

liut  most  Hubor  roulity.    It  U  a  sok-nm  thing  tu  die, 

hci-aii^ti    it  is    Ihe   [larting  with  all    round  which    tlin 

heart's  bv«t  afiectiunt^,  havo  twinud  thumsolvcs.     Tliuro 

nru  eoiiic  mi-'ii   who  have  not.  Iho  uipacity  for  kvou 

uujoytiii^ut;  tlioir  atlvclions  hnvu  imtliiug  in  thorn  of 

inlt^i^ily,  and  an  thuy  ikiks  Uiruiigh  lifa  without  over 

i>i>  uniting  Ihcmselvos  witli  wlint  thi<y  moot  Uiat  tiiaro 

Hiiuld  bo  aiiytiiiug   of  pain  in    tho   aovonuici;.      Of 

'  •<tine,  with   thorn  tho  Mttoruci^a  of  doatb  does  not 

itlaoh   80  mnch   to    thu    iilca   of   parting.      But,   my 

rotliivn,  how  is   it   with   Iminnn   nuturo   guDeraII>? 

"iir   fotflingM   do   not  woskmi   as  >ii!   go  on   in  lifo; 

<niottons  art)  ha*  xhuwn,  and  wo  got  ii  command  ovmr 

iiur  leatui-eH  and  uiir  exprHnwioii!* ;  Imt  tho  man's  fnel- 

iiigi.  aro  dee;ior  than  the  boy'n.     U  i«  Imi^h  of  tiin» 

p  tfaat  makcR  attaohmont.     We  becomn  wt-ddcd   to  the 

^Hlglita  nud  aouuds  of  this  lovuly  worhl  uoro  closoly  m 

^BiBni  gti  on.    Youiig  mea,  witli  uoUiing  routed  dMp, 

t  
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are  prodigal  of  life.  It  is  an  adventure  to  tliea, 
mther  than  a  misfortune,  to  leave  their  country  fw^ 
over.  With  the  old  man  it  is  like  tearing  liLs  own 
lieart  from  him.  And  so  it  was  that  when  I.<ot  qnitteti 
Sodom,  the  younger  members  of  his  family  went  oa 
ghidly.  It  is  a  touching  truth;  it  was  the  aged  ono 
who  looked   behind  to  the  home  which  had  so  imuiy 

• 

recollections  connected  with  it.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  when  men  approach  that  period  of  cxistoiice  when 
they  must  go,  there  is  an  instinctive  lingering  over 
things  which  they  shall  never  see  again.  Every  time 
the  sun  set^,  every  time  the  old  man  sees  hiB  children 
gathering  round  him,  there  is  a  filling  of  the  eye  with 
an  emotion  that  we  can  understand.  There  is  upon 
his  soul  the  thouglit  of  parting  —  that  strang-e  wrench 
from  all  wo  love,  wliich  makes  death  (say  what  moral- 
ists will  of  it)  a  hitter  thing. 

Another  i)ang  wliiiOi  belongs  to  death  wo  find  in 
the  sensation  of  h>neliness  which  attaches  to  it.  Ifavo 
wo  ever  seen  a  ship  preparing  to  sail,  witli  its  load  of 
pauper  emigrants,  to  a  distant  cohmy?  If  wo  have, 
wo  know  wliat  that  desolation  is  whicli  conies  from 
fooling  unfriondod  on  a  now  and  untried  excursion. 
All  beyond  tlio  seas,  to  the  ignorant  poor  man,  is  a 
strange  land.  They  are  going  away  from  the  helps 
and  the  friondshi|)S  and  the  companionships  of  life, 
scarcely  knowing  what  is  before  them.  And  it  is  in 
such  a  moment,  when  a  man  stands  ujmn  a  dock,  tak- 
ing his  last  look  of  his  fatherland,  that  there  conies 
upon  him  a  sensation  new,  strange,  and  inoxpressibly 
miseraljle  —  the  feeling  of  being  alone  in  the  world. 
Brethren,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  such  a  moment,  it 
is   but   a  feeble  image  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
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I  of  deatb.  Wg  die  uloao.  Wc  go  on  onr 
Jrk,  tnysterioun  journey,  for  the  firel  time  la  &\\  our 
pietencG,  without  one  tu  accompnny  iix.  FriL^nda  ara 
Bide  our  bed  —  they  roust  stay  behiiKl.  (inuit  that  a 
kridtiHn  Utm  Humutliiiig  like  liiiuiliarity  n-itli  Iho  Most 
'igh  —  tiuxt  breaks  this  solitary  toehng;  biiL  wlmt  ia  it 
li  tho  mose  of  men?  U  in  a  qucelion  full  of  luiivli- 
B  to  them.  What  is  it  they  ara  to  sjeeV  Wiiiit  nro 
by  to  meet?  In  it  not  truo  that,  to  the  larger  nam- 
F  of  this  congre^tion,  titero  iii  no  one  point  in  all 
■nity  uu  which  the  oye  can  fix  distinctly  and  rest 
lily  —  notliing   beyond   tho   grave,   except  a   dark 

i  into  which  they  luuiit  plunge  atone  ? 
i^nd  yet,  my  brethren,  with  all  these  ideas,  no  donht, 
idly  hafore  liia  miml,  it  was  none  of  thum  tiiAt  tlio 
tstle  selected  as  tliu  crowning  bitterness  of  dying, 
s  not  the  thought  of  aurrt^ndoring  cxietvnt^o.  It 
t  not  the  {larting  frt<m  all  bright  aiid  lovely  tliingo. 
ft  was  not  thu  shudder  of  sinking  into  the  sepnicbro 
alone.     "The  sting  of  death  ie  <in." 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  duep  trnth 
applies  itsaltl  There  is  something  that  appiUls  iu  dudth 
when  tlioro  are  distiuct  sopamto  acts  of  guilt  renting 
ou  tho  memory;  and  thuru  is  something  ton  in  the 
possession  of  a  guilty  heart,  which  i^  quito  another 
tiling  from  acU  of  sin,  that  niak<!«  it  on  nwfnl  thing  to 
•liv.  There  nro  some  who  curry  about  with  thcin  tho 
dreadful  sec-rot  of  sin  that  has  W-tsn  done,  gurll  (hat 
lias  a  niuno.  A  man  has  injured  vomo  one;  he  Ium 
■nado  money  or  got  on  l>y  unfair  means;  ho  has  Iwen 
unchaste ;  he  luut  donu  some  of  those  thouound  thingi 
of  lifo  which  Icftvo  upon  tho  heart  tho  ihtrk  Mpot  Ihat 
will  not  como  out.    All  these  are  sins  which  yon  cui 
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oount  up  and  number.  And  the  rMolleotion  of  ihii|i 
like  theae  is  that  agony  which  we  call  remorse.  Mm^ 
of  ufl  have  remembrances  of  this  kind  which  are  ftlil 
to  aerenity.  We  shut  them  oat|  but  it  will  not  do. 
They  bide  their  time,  and  then  snddenly  present  thefr 
selves,  together  with  the  thoaght  of  a  jodgmentsott 
When  a  gailty  man  begins  to  think  of  dyiugf  it  is  lib 
a  vision  of  the  Son  of  man  presenting  itself  and  oill- 
ing  ont  the  voices  of  all' the  unclean  spirits  in  As 
man — ''Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  timet" 
But,  my  brethren,  it  is  a  mistake  if  we  sappose  thit 
is  the  common  way  in  which  sin  stingy  at  the  thought 
of  death.  Men  who  have  lived  the  career  of  pss> 
sionate  life  have  distinct  and  accumulated  acta  of  gnik 
before  their  eyes.  But  with  most  men  it  is  not  guflly 
acts,  but  guiltiness  of  heart  that  weighs  the  heaviest 
Only  take  yesterday  as  a  specimen  of  life.  What  was 
it  with  most  of  us?  A  day  of  sin.  Was  it  sin  palpa- 
ble and  dark,  such  as  we  shall  romomber  painfally  this 
day  year  ?  Nay,  my  brethren,  unkindness,  petulance, 
wasted  time,  opportunities  lost,  frivolous  conversation, 
tluU  was  our  chief  guilt.  And  yet,  with  all  that, 
trifling  as  it  may  be,  when  it  comes  to  be  the  history 
of  life,  does  it  not  leave  behind  a  restless  undefina- 
ble  sense  of  fault,  a  vague  idea  of  debt,  but  to  what 
extent  we  know  not — perhaps  the  more  wretched  just 
because  it  is  uncertain  ?  My  Christian  brethren,  this 
is  the  sting  of  sinfulness,  tlie  wretched  conscionsness 
of  an  unclean  heart.  It  is  just  this  feeling :  "  God  ib 
not  my  friend ;  I  am  going  on  to  the  grave,  and  no 
man  can  say  aught  against  me,  but  my  heart  is  not 
right;  I  want  a  river  like  that  which  the  ancients 
fabled  —  the  river  of  forgotfulness  —  that  I  might  go 
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down  into  it  and  bathe,  aoil  come  up  u  now  mau.  It  is 
not  HO  mncli  what  1  have  done  ;  it  i*  whut  1  itni.  Who 
HhoU  aavo  tne  from  my^oli'l"  0,  it  i^  ti  dusoluto  tiling 
tu  tliiuk  of  tho  cofiin,  when  that  thought  is  in  all  it« 
DUHory  before  tlie  soul.     It  id  tlie  itting  of  death. 

And  now  let  ua  boar  one  thin)^  in  mind  —  tho  ating 
iif  sin  id  not  a  constant  pro^Hure.  It  tntiy  bo  tliat  we 
Hve  many  ycar«  in  tho  world  burom  ii  death  in  onr 
own  family  forces  the  thought  perdoually  homo.  Many 
years,  before  all  thuse  e«uBaiionH  which  uro  so  oOon 
iht!  precureors  of  the  tomb  —  the  (^uick  (tliort  oouKh, 
Itkfiaitude,  emaciatiou,  pain — come  in  Hlartliiig  suddan- 
uoas  u|ion  us  in  our  young  vigor,  mid  make  ha  foel 
what  it  id  to  bo  hero  with  death  itiovitnble  to  our- 
selves. And  when  those  thingo  bccpmo  tiabitual,  habit 
makes  delicacy  tho  same  forgetful  thing  as  health ;  no 
that  uoithor  in  fiickiiesg  nor  in  health  is  the  thought 
of  death  a  cuofilaiit  pressure.  It  is  uoly  now  and  then ; 
at  so  ufton  as  death  is  a  reality,  tho  sling  of  death  is 


^Onoe  more  w«  runmrk,  that  all  this  power  of  sin  to 
loniite  is  traced  by  the  npostJo  to  the  law — "tha 
reagth  of  sin  is  the  kw ;"  by  which  ho  means  to  say 
would  uot  Im)  so  violent  if  it  wor«  not  fur  thu 
bempt  of  God's  law  to  rostrain  it.  It  ia  thu  law 
iuh  makoB  sin  strong.  And  ho  dues  not  mean  par- 
lularly  the  law  of  Moses.  He  means  any  law,  and  lUl 
Law  is  what  forbids  and  threalonn:  law  bvars 
fn^llingly  on  thoso  who  want  to  break  it  And  Ht. 
Pan)  duclitree  this,  that  do  Uw,  nut  oven  God's  law, 

El  make  men  righteous  in  heart,  iiuloos  thu  Spirit  baa 
gtit  men's  hearts  tn  acquiuHas  in  the  law.  It  caa 
J  force  <mt  into  rebellion  tb«  siu  llutt  ia  in  thiun. 
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It  is  80y  brethren,  with  a  naticm't  law.  Tlie  Toioa  of 
the  nation  most  g^  along  with  it  It  moat  be  the  e& 
preBBion  of  their  own  feelingi  and  then  thej  will  have 
it  obeyed.  Bat,  if  it  is  only  the  law  of  a  gOTemmenty  a 
law  which  is  against  the  whole  spirit  of  the  people, 
there  is  first  the  mnrmnr  of  a  nation's  diaapprofaationy 
and  then  there  is  transgression,  end  then,  if  the  law  be 
▼indicated  with  a  high  hand,  the  next  step  is  the 
bursting  that  law  asnnder  in  national  revolntioii.  And 
so  it  is  with  Gknl's  law.  It  will  never  control  a  msa 
long  who  does  not  from  his  heart  love  it.  First  comes 
a  sensation  of  restraint,  and  then  cornea  a  marmnriag 
of  the  heart ;  and  last,  there  comes  the  riain^^  of  ps» 
sion  in  its  giant  might,  made  desperate  by  reatraini 
That  is  the  law  giving  strength  to  sin. 

And  therefore,  brethren,  if  all  we  know  of  God  be 
this,  that  He  has  made  laws,  and  that  it  is  terrible  to 
break  them ;  if  all  our  idea  of  religion  be  tliis,  that  it 
is  a  thing  of  commands  and  hindrances, — Thou  shall, 
and  thou  shalt  not,  —  we  are  under  the  law,  and  there 
is  no  help  for  it  Wo  must  shrink  from  the  encounter 
with  death. 

IL  We  pass  to  our  second  subject — Faith  conquer* 
ing  in  death. 

And,  before  we  enter  upon  this  topic,  there  are  two 
general  remarks  that  we  have  to  mAke.  The  first  is, 
the  elevating  power  of  faith.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this  world  that  ever  led  man  on  to  real  victory  but 
faith.  Faith  is  that  looking  forward  to  a  future  with 
something  like  certainty,  that  raises  man  above  the 
narrow  feelings  of  the  present.  Even  in  this  life  he 
IS  a  greater  man,  a  man  of  more  elevated  character. 
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who  is  xtcarlily  pursuing  a  plan  that  requires  sotns 
^eare  to  accompliali,  ihan  ho  who  is  liviug  by  the  day. 
Look  forward  but  len  years,  and  plan  for  it,  live  for  it; 
tltere  is  Romotliing  of  manhood,  something  of  courage, 
required  to  conquer  tlio  thooiiaiid  things  tliat  fUiad  in 
yonr  way.  And  therefore  it  is  tliat  fiiith,  and  notlung 
hut  faith,  gives  victory  in  death.  It  is  that  elevation 
of  character  which  we  get  from  looking  steacUly  and 
forever  forwarrl,  till  eternity  becomes  a  real  homo  to 
Ds,  that  enables  us  to  look  down  upon  the  last  strug- 
gle, and  the  funeral,  and  the  grave,  not  us  the  great 
end  of  all,  but  only  as  something  that  stands  botwoon 
ua  and  the  end.  We  are  couquorora  of  death  when  wo 
are  able  to  look  beyond  it. 

Our  second  remark  is  for  the  pur]iosD  of  fixing 
npticial  attention  upon  tliis,  that  van  is  not  meruly  to 
be  victory,  it  is  to  bo  victory  tlirough  Christ  "  Thanks 
bi!  to  God  which  givoth  n»  tho  victory  through  our 
Lord  .fesaa  Chrisl."  Victor)-,  broUircn,  more  victory 
over  dead),  is  no  unearthly  thing.  Yon  may  got  it  by 
iitfidehty.  Only  let  n  man  siu  long  enough,  and  des- 
perately  enough,  to  shut  judgment  ulloguthor  out  of  hla 
iroed,  and  then  you  liavw  a  man  who  can  hid  dofianco 
to  the  grave.  It  waa  so  tliat  onr  country's  groattxit 
infidol  historian  met  death.  He  quiltvd  the  world  with- 
out parade  and  without  di)tp!ay.  If  we  want  n  siieci. 
men  of  victory  ajMirt  from  Chrial,  we  have  it  on  Ma 
doatli-bed.  Ho  lelt  all  this  strange  world  of  restless. 
iu<M,  calmly,  like  an  unreal  show  that  must  go  to 
pwcoR,  and  he  himself  an  unreality  departing  from  iL 

EiQptio  can  be  a  contjueror  in  death. 
r,  ttgiiin,  noTii  manhood  may  givA  us  a  victory,    H« 
law  only  Itsamed  not  to  Iw  afruid  to  die  fans  oot 
_: 
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learned  mucL  We  have  steel  and  nerve  enough  m 
our  hearts  to  dare  anything.  And,  after  all,  it  u  a 
triumph  go  common  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 
Felons  die  on  the  scaffold  like  men ;  soldiers  can  ba 
hired  by  tens  of  thousands,  for  a  few  pence  a  day,  to 
front  death  in  its  worst  form.  Every  minute  that  we 
live,  sixty  of  the  human  race  are  passing  away,  and  the 
greater  part  with  courage  —  the  weak,  and  the  timid, 
as  well  as  the  resolute.  Courage  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  Christian's  victory. 

Once  more,  brethren ;  necessity  can  make  man  con- 
queror over  death.  We  can  make  up  our  minds  to 
anything  when  it  once  becomes  inevitable.  It  is  the 
agony  of  suspense  that  makes  danger  dreadful.  His- 
tory can  t<3ll  us  that  men  can  look  with  desperate 
calmness  upon  hell  itself  when  once  it  has  become  u 
certainty.  And  it  is  this,  after  all,  that  commonly 
niukos  tlio  dying  liour  so  quiet  a  thing.  It  is  more 
dreadful  in  the  distuuce  than  in  the  reality.  WTieu 
a  man  feels  that  thuro  is  no  help,  and  he  must  go,  ho 
lays  him  down  to  die,  as  quietly  as  a  tired  traveller 
wraps  himself  in  his  cloak  to  sleep.  It  is  quite  an- 
other thing  from  all  this  tliat  Paul  meant  by  victory. 

In  tlie  iirst  j)lace,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  a  Christian 
to  be  conqueror  over  Doubt.  Brethren,  do  we  all 
know  what  doubt  means?  Perchance  not.  There  are 
some  men  wlio  have  never  believed  enough  to  doubt 
Tliere  are  some  wlio  have  never  thrown  their  hoi>es 
with  such  earnestness  on  the  world  to  come,  as  to 
feel  anxiety  for  fear  it  should  not  all  bo  true.  But 
every  one  who  knows  what  Faith  is  knows,  too,  what 
is  the  desolation  of  Doubt.  We  pray  till  wo  bogin  to 
ask,  Is  there  one  wlio  hears,  or  am  I  whispering    to 
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myflell'V  —  Wc  lioiir  Uie  coiisolBtioii  administered  to  the 
l)oreaved,  and  we  ace  the  coffin  lowered  into  tli©  p^vo, 
iinil  thu  thought  coniee,  Whtit  it'  all  this  doctrine  of  a  tifo 
to  como  bo  bat  the  dream  of  man's  iinaginativo  mind, 
carried  on  from  ago  tongc,  und  »o  believed  because 
it  i»  a  vcnemblo  nuperHtition?  Now,  Chmt  pvea  us 
vit-tory  over  tliat  terrible  suspicion  in  two  ways.  First, 
Ho  does  it  by  IIih  own  roBurroction,  We  liave  got  m 
lact  tlieru  tliat  all  Uie  nictapbyeics  about  inipos^ibthty 
cannot  mb  us  oil  In  momeDt«  of  perplexity  wo  look 
back  to  this.  The  grave  has  once,  and  more  than  onoo, 
at  Lho  Rodccujcr'tf  bidiliiig,  given  up  its  dead.  It  is  » 
world-tiict.  It  tells  what  the  Bible  means  by  our  re^ 
urrectiun:  not  a  spiritual  rising  into  now  liolineMa 
merely;  that,  l)ut  also  aomething  tnore.  It  means  tliat, 
in  our  own  proper  identity,  wo  b)i«11  live  agniii.  Ualca 
that  thought  real,  and  Ui>d  h&i  given  you,  «o  fiir,  vio 
tory  over  the  grave  through  Chrint. 

There  ia  auutliur  way  iu  which  we  get  the  victory 
over  doubt,  and  tliat  la  by  living  in  OhrisL  XU  doubt 
coiQOH  from  living  out  of  1iabit«  of  alTectionate  obedi- 
ence to  Qod.  By  idleness,  by  neglected  prayer,  wo 
lose  uur  power  of  realizing  thiugH  not  msen.  Let  h 
own  be  religiouB  and  irreligious  at  iatervalH, —  irregu- 
lar, inconei^tiiut,  without  (tome  diiitinet  tiling  to  live 
fur,  —  it  in  a  matter  of  impossibility  that  lie  can  be 
free  from  doubtti.  He  must  make  up  hi«  mind  for  a 
diu-k  life.  Doubts  can  only  be  dispelled  by  llmt  kind 
afnetivu  hfe  that  realisies  Christ.  And  there  u  no  faith 
tluit  given  a  victory  so  steadily  triumplian  t  w  tliat.  WIten 
wudt  a.  mail  comes  near  the  opening  of  the  vault,  it  iu 
nu  world  of  BorrowB  he  i»  entering  upon.  He  is  only 
going  to  tee  things  lliat  ho  has  felt,  for  he  has  beau 
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living  in  heaven.  He  has  his  grasp  on  things  tiW 
other  men  are  only  groping  after,  and  touching  now 
and  then.  Live  above  this  world,  brethren^  and  theo 
the  powers  of  tlie  world  to  come  are  so  upon  yon  that 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 

Betitides  all  this,  it  is  a  Christian's  privilege  to  hav^ 
victory  over  the  fear  of  death.  And  here  it  is  exceed 
ingly  easy  to  paint  what,  after  all,  is  only  the  image- 
picture  of  a  dying  hour.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  to 
represent  the  dying  Christian  as  a  man  who  always 
sinks  into  the  grave  full  of  hope,  full  of  triumph,  in  the 
certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection.  Brethren,  we 
must  paint  things  in  the  sober  colors  of  truth ;  not  aa 
they  might  be  supposed  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  Often 
that  is  only  a  picture.  Either  very  few  death-beds  are 
Christian  ones,  or  else  triumph  is  a  very  different  tiling 
Iruin  what  the  word  generally  implies.  Solemn,  sub- 
dued, full  of  awe  and  full  of  solemnity,  is  the  dying 
hour  generally  of  the  holiest  men:  sometimes  almost 
darkness,  llapture  is  a  rare  thing,  except  in  books 
and  scenes. 

Let  us  understand  what  really  is  the  victory  over 
fear.  It  may  bo  rapture,  or  it  may  not.  All  that 
depends  very  much  on  temperament ;  and,  after  all, 
the  broken  words  of  a  dying  man  are  a  very  poor  index 
of  his  real  state  before  God.  Rjipturous  hope  has 
been  granted  to  martyrs  in  peculiar  moments.  It  is 
on  record  of  a  minister  of  our  own  Church,  that  his 
expectation  of  seeing  God  in  Christ  became  so  intense, 
as  his  last  hour  drew  near,  that  his  physician  was  com- 
pelled to  bid  him  calm  his  transports,  because  in  so 
excited  a  state  lie  could  not  die.  A  strange  unnatural 
energy  was  imparted  to  his  muscular  frame   by  his 
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Dverstrmig  with   triumph.     But,  hrothren,  H 

Mtdre  a  daDgt^rone  feoling  tu  tnko  cases  liks  those  aa 
lueiltiDtD.     It  fcada  to  thftt  niost  torrlblo  of  nil  unro- 

BitiuH,  thu  »ctin<;  of  a  dcuth-bod  8<:env.     A  Clirintian 

wquoror  dios  uJtlml.v.     Brure  men  in  linttlo  do  tiot 
iwt  thftt  tlioj-  uro  nut  afraid.     Cuumge  i»  »o  iinturul 

I  tbRin,  thut  thi')' nra  not  conftciuua  they  are,  doing 
imythiur;  out  oi'  the  cuinmon  way.  C'hmttan  bl%vory 
li  a  dcejt,  calm  thing,  uucontfcinus  of  itself.  There  an* 
luori!  tiiumphant  dt'ath-beds  than  we  count,  if  we  only 
I'suieinber  thisi  —  true  fearleuneas  nmkea  no  [mmdo. 
0,  it  ia  not  only  in  thoeie  paaHionate  etfaiiinns  in  wbiuh 
(Jio  ancient  martyrs  spoke  sometimes  of  panting  for 
tlio  crui^hing  of  their  liinhn  by  the  lions  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, or  of  holding  out  their  arms  tit  embrace  Uio 
llamefi  that  wore  In  curl  round  them  —  it  U  not  thon 
only  that  Christ  lins  stood  by  Ilis  forvants,  and  mado 
them  more  than  conquerors :  —  there  may  hv  iiom&- 
thing  of  earthly  excitement  in  all  tliat.  Every  day  Bis 
eervanta  are  dying  modestly  and  peacefully,  nol  a 
word  of  victory  on  llieir  lipa,  but  Christ's  deep 
Irinmpb  in  their  hcarta — 'Watching  tlia  i«low  progress 

r  their  own  dei^ay,  and  yot  »o  fur  otnaiioipiilod  from 
lonal  anxiety  that  they  are  t>till  altU  to  ihink  tuid 

I  plan  for  others,  not  knowing  that  they  are  doing 
j^y  great  thing.  ThL>y  die,  and  the  world  bears  uoth- 
llgof  theui;  and  yet  theirit  wiii4 1  lie  complotc^it  vietory. 
Tiey  came  to  the  hiitth^lield,  the  field  to  whii.'h  tlioy 
been  looking  forward  idl  their  liven,  and  tho 
feeray  Wft»  not  to  bo  found.    There  was  no  foo  to 

>t  with. 

fThe  liWt  form  in  which  a  Christian  got*  the  victory 
fnr  death  it  by  means  of  his  retnrroction.    It  mmbw 
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to  have  been  this  which  was  chiefly  alluded  to  by  thi 
apostle  here ;  for  he  says,  verse  54,  "  When  this  cor« 
ruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption  •  .  .  then  shall 
come  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory."  And,  to  say  the  troth, 
brethren,  it  is  a  rhetorical  expression  rather  than  a 
sober  truth  when  we  call  anything,  except  tJie  resnr- 
rectiQI^  victory  over  death.  We  may  conquer  doubt 
aud  fear  when  we  are  dying,  but  that  is  not  conquer- 
ing death.  It  is  like  a  warrior,  crushed  to  death  by  a 
superior  antagonist t,  refusing  to  yield  a  groan,  and 
bearing  the  glance  of  defiance  to  the  last.  •  You  feel 
that  he  is  an  unconquerable  spirit,  but  he  is  not  tiie 
conciueror.  And  when  you  see  flesh  melting  away, 
and  mental  power  becoming  infantine  in  it«  feebleness, 
and  lips  scarcely  able  to  articulate,  is  there  left  one 
moment  a  doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  loho  is  the  ecu- 
queror,  in  spite  of  all  the  unshaken  fortitude  there  may 
be?  The  victory  is  on  the  side  of  Death,  not  on  the 
side  of  the  dvinir. 

And,  my  brethren,  if  we- would  enter  into  the  full 
feeling  of  triumph  contained  in  this  verse,  we  must 
just  try  to  bear  in  mind  what  tin's  world  would  be 
without  the  thought  of  a  resurrection.  If  we  could 
conceive  an  unselfish  man  looking  upon  this  world  of 
desolation  with  that  inliiiite  compassion  which  all  the 
brave  and  good  feel,  what  conception  could  he  have 
but  that  of  defeat,  and  failure,  and  sadness  —  the  sons 
of  man  mounting  into  a  bright  existence,  and  one  after 
another  falling  back  into  darkness  and  nothingness, 
like  soldiers  trying  to  mount  an  impractieable  breach, 
and  falling  l>aok  crushed  and  mangled  into  the  ditch 
before  the  bayonets  and  the  rattling  lire  of  their  cou- 
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qoerora!  Misoiy  and  guilt,  look  whicU  way  ^'oa  will, 
tut  the  Luiirt  gets  HJck  with  looking  at  it.  Brethreii, 
sntil  a  man  looks  ou  evil  till  it  soeins  to  him  almoel 
like  a  ru&I  poreoniJ  enemy  rejoicing  over  tho  (Itietruc- 
Uou  that  it  huH  made,  be  can  scarcely  conceive  the  deep 
npturc  which  rushed  into  the  mind  of  tlie  Apoatle 
V&a\  when  he  remembered  that  a  day  was  coruing 
vben  ftll  tliis  was  to  bo  revcrsod.  A  day  was  coming, 
and  it  was  tho  day  of  rcahty  for  Which  ho  lived,  evor 
|ireeont  and  ever  cortjun,  when  this  eud  world  wum  to 
pat  oBi'/orevcr  its  chaiiguruhiuHB  and  its  misery,  and  tho 
gnvu  was  to  bo  robbed  of  its  victory,  luid  Uie  bodies 
Vtro  to  couio  forth  purifiud  by  their  long  eleep.  Mo 
OtUed  all  this  a  victory,  because  ho  fult  that  it  was  a 
roftl  battlo  that  has  to  bo  fought  mid  won  before  tJiat 
oui  bo  securod.  One  baltlu  has  boon  fought  by  Christ ; 
nnd  another  buttle,  most  real  luid  (liffiuult,  but  yot  n 
conquering  one,  is  to  be  fought  by  us.  ilt>  hath  its- 
partod  to  its  tho  virtue  of  lUs  wreslltngx,  and  tho 
strength  "f  Elis  victory.  So  that,  when  tho  body  shnJJ 
rise  agxin,  the  power  of  the  law  to  condemn  iit  gone, 
^^bicauso  wo  have  learned  to  love  tlio  law. 
^^LAnd  now,  to  conclude  all  this,  there  are  hut  two 
^^KogK  whidi  remain  to  say.  In  tho  first  place,  hrellt- 
^^n,  if  wo  would  be  conquorore,  we  must  roalizo  Qod'a 
luvo  iu  Christ.  Tabo  care  not  to  be  uudur  t)m  law. 
Conetruint  never  yet  mado  a  comiucrorj  tlio  utmost  it 
do  is  to  mako  oither  a  robol  or  a  slave.  Buliuve 
Qod  lovcH  yon.  IIo  gavo  n  triumplinnt  demouMln*- 
of  it  in  tho  Ooss.  Never  nhall  we  conquer  aoLT 
we  ha»e  loanivd  to  hve.  My  Ciirintian  brotlireM,lot 
moeniber  our  high  privilege.  Christian  life,  so  Kir 
it  dcnervcii  tiie  name,  is  victory.     Wo  are  not  goiog 
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Forth  to  mere  battle  —  we  are  going  forth  to  conqnei. 
To  gaiu  mastery  over  self,  and  sin,  and  doubt,  and  fear, 
till  the  last  coldness,  coming  across  the  brow,  tell  m 
tliatall  is  over,  and  our  warfare  accomplished, — that 
we  are  safe,  the  everlasting  arms  beneath  us,  —  iJiqi  is 
our  calling.  Brethren  beloved,  do  not  be  content  with 
a  slothful,  dreamy,  uncertain  struggle.  You  are  to 
conquer,  and  the  banner  under  which  we  are  to  win 
is  not  Fear,  but  Love.  "  The  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law ; "  the  victory  is  by  keeping  before  us  God  in 
Christ. 

Lastly,  there  is  need  of  encouragement  for  those  of 
UB  whose  faith  is  not  of  the  conquering,  but  the  timid 
kind.  There  are  some  whoso  hearts  will  reply  to  all 
this,  Surely  victory  is  not  always  a  Christian's  portion. 
Is  there  no  cold,  dark  watching  in  Christian  life ;  no 
Htrugglo  when  victory  seems  a  mockery  to  speak  of — 
no  times  when  life  and  light  seem  feeble,  and  Christ  is 
to  us  but  a  name,  and  death  a  reality  ?  "  Perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear;"  but  who  has  it?  Yictorv  is  by  faith  ; 
but,  0  God,  who  will  tell  us  what  this  iiiith  is  that  men 
Hpeak  of  as  a  thing  so  easy,  and  how  are  we  to  get  it? 
You  tell  us  to  pray  for  faith;  but  how  sliall  we  pray  in 
earnest,  unless  we  first  have  the  very  faith  wo  pray  for? 

My  Christian  brethren,  it  is  fust  to  this  deef>ost  en' 
of  the  human  heart  that  it  is  impossible  to  return  a  full 
answer.  AH  that  is  true.  To  feel  faith  is  the  p,Tand 
difliculty  of  life.  Faith  is  a  deep  impression  of  God 
and  God's  love,  and  personal  trust  in  it.  It  is  easy  to 
say,  "  Believe,  and  thou  shalt  l)e  saved,"  but  well  wo 
know  it  is  easier  said  than  done.  We  cannot  sav  how 
men  arc  to  get  faith.  It  is  God's  gift^.almost  in  the 
same  way  that  genius  is.     You  cannot  work  /or  faith  • 
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you  must  have  it  first,  and  then  work  from  it.  But, 
brethren  beloved,  we  can  say,  Look  up,- though  we 
know  not  how  the  mechanism  of  the  will  which  directs 
the  eye  is  to  be  put  in  motion  ; .  we  can  say.  Look  to 
(rod  in  Christ,  though  we  know  not  how  men  are  to 
obtain  faith  to  do  it.  Let  us  be  in  earnest.  Our  polar 
star  is  the  love  of  the  Crosft*  Take  the  eye  off  that, 
and  you  are  in  darkness  and  bewilderment  at  once. 
Let  us  not  mind  what  is  past.  Perhaps  it  is  all  failure, 
and  useless  struggle,  and  broken  resolves.  What  then  ? 
Settle  this  first,  brotliren,  Are  you  in  earnest?  If  so, 
though  your  faith  be  weak  and  yuur  struggles  unsatis* 
factory,  you  may  begin  the  hymn  of  triumph  novo^  for 
victory  is  pledged.  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  "  not 
diaU.  give,  but  *^  givetli  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ" 


XVIII. 

tProaohod  Jane  20,  1852.] 

MAN'S   GREATNESS    AND   GOD'S    GREATNESS. 

Idaiah  Iviu  15.  — "For  thus  saith  the  high  and  loftj  One  thai 
inhabitoth  eternity,  whose  name  is  holy  ;  I  dwell  in  tho  high  and 
holy  plaoe,  with  hira  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit.'* 

The  origin  of  this  announcement  seems  to  have 
been  tlic  state  of  contempt  in  wliich  religion  found 
itself  in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  One  of  the  most  profli- 
gate monarclis  thai  ever  disgraced  the  J^age  of  sacred 
history  sat  nj)on  tlie  throne  of  Judah.  His  court 
was  filled  with  men  who  recommended  them.^olves 
chiefly  hv  their  licentiousness.  The  altar  was  for- 
saken.  Sacrilegious  hands  had  placed  the  abomina- 
tions of  heathenism  in  the  Holy  Place ;  and  Pietv. 
banished  from  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  Royal 
court,  was  once  more  as  she  had  been  before,  and 
will  be  again,  a  wanderer  on  tho  face  of  the  earth. 
Now,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  contemplate  such 
ft  state  oF  things  at  a  distance,  it  never  takes  place 
m  a  man's  own  day  and  time  without  suggesting 
painful  perplexities  of  a  two-fold  nature.  In  the  first 
place,  suspicions  respecting  God's  character;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  misgivings  as  to  his  own  duty.  For 
a  faithless  heart  whispers,  Is  it  worth  while  to  suflfer 
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f  a  sinking  canso?     Honor,  prcrcniienl,   gmnilour, 

tiie  train  oi'  imfcruimloua  rondtmt.     To  bo 

bict  in  gnodne^x,  i»  to  bo  [Kiiritcd  nt  nnil  sbunncd. 

9  be  no  better  tluiu  one's  noiglibors  is  tho  imly  wny 

F  being  at  ponce,     it  ecoms  to  IiRve  liecn  to  sacli  n 

I  HH  tliis  that  Isaiali  vas  com  missioned  in  biing 

He  vindicated  Ood'a  charactei-  by  saying  tliat 

"tbo  high  and  lofty  One  tliat  iuhabitcth  etor- 

Ho  encouraged  thoito  who  were  troddon  dnwu 

^persevcmnce,  by  rorainding  tUf>m  th^t  real  dignity 

iBomediing  very  different  from  present  ruccors.    God 

l^olls  with  him  "  tliat  is  of  a  contrito  and  hnniUlo 

bit" 

^X  Thrtt  in  which  tho  groatnass  of  God  cunsifltii. 

.  That  in  wliicli  mnn'»  grontnasH  consists. 


1.  The   first  measurement,  so  to  speak,  which  is 
pivon  UH  of  (Ind'fl  grealneBs,  iti  in  respect  of  Time. 
lie  inhabitcth  Eternity.     There  are  noiae  sabjccts  on 
which  it  woiild  be  good  to  dwell,  if  it  »vrro  only  far 
tho  sake  of  tJiat  enlargernont  of  mind  which  w  pro- 
;ed  by  their  contemplation.     And  eternity  is  ono  of 
»,  BO  that  you  cannot  steadily  lix  tJio  thon;;lita  upon 
Williotit  Vwing  spnaiblci  of  a  peoidiar  kind  of  oJova- 
I,  at  tho  winio  timo  tliat  yon  ivro  hniiibUil  by  n  por- 
tal fooling  of  utter  inKignificnneo.     Vou  have  ronw 
conlHct  with  something  ao  immeoNiimblo  — boyuod 
B  narrow  range  of  onr  common  spfcnktion"  —  tkit 
1  are  oxiiltod  by  tho  very  concepliuM  of  it.     Now, 
B  only  wiiy  w«  have  of  forming  any  idea  of  utvmity 
kby  going,  Htop  by  stup,  up  to  tlie  largi^Hl  laoawarM 
7  time  wo  know  of,  and  *a  ascending,  on  and  on,  lil) 
p  aro  lo«t  in  wonder.    W«  cannot  gniap  et«mity}  bit 
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we  can  learn  something  of  it  by  perceiving,  tbat,  t'm 
to  what  portion  of  time  we  will,  eternity  is  vaster  than 
the  vastest.  We  take  up,  for  instance,  the  history  of 
our  own  country,  and  then,  when  we  have  spent 
months  in  mastering  the  mere  outline  of  those  great 
events  which,  in  the  slow  course  of  revolving  centDf 
rios,  have  made  England  what  she  is,  her  earher  ages 
seem  so  far  removed  from  our  own  times  that  they  ap 
pear  to  belong  to  a  hoary  and  most  remote  antiquity. 
But,  then,  when  you  compare  those  times  with  even 
the  existing  works  of  man,  and  when  you  remember 
that,  when  England  was  yet  young  in  civilization,  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  were  already  gray  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  you  have  got  another  step,  which  impresses 
you  with  a  doubled  amount  of  vastness.  Double  that 
period,  and  you  como  to  the  far-distant  moment  wlk-n 
the  present  aspect  of  this  world  w<is  called,  by  crea- 
tion, out  of  tiio  formless  void  in  which  it  was  befon*. 

Modern  science  has  raised  us  to  a  pinnacle  of  thought 
bovond  even  this.  It  has  commanded  us  to  think  ^f 
countless  ages  in  which  that  formless  void  existed  !»<•• 
fore  it  put  on  the  aspect  of  its  present  creation,  ilil- 
lions  of  years  before  God  called  the  light  day,  and  th-' 
dsn-kness  niplit,  there  was,  if  science  speaks  true,  crea- 
tion after  ereation  called  into  existence,  and  buried  in 
its  own  ruins  uj)on  the  surfar-.o  of  this  earth.  Aul, 
then,  there  was  a  time  beyond  even  this  —  there  wat  a 
moment  when  this  earth  itsc^lf.  with  ail  its  Ci»untles> 
creations  aii<l  innumerable  a«:;es,  did  not  exist.  An  I. 
affain,  in  that  far  back  distance  it  is  more  than  con- 
ceivable  —  it  seems,  l)v  the  analogy  of  God's  deulinjrs, 
next  to  etM'tain  —  that  t«'n  thousand  worlds  niav  have 
b6en    called   into  existence,   and   lasted    their   uiniiun« 
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red  %^B»,  ami  then  pnrUht^d  in  RUcoeAeion.  Corn- 
red  with  lliCMO  Atupondous  figures,  six  thonsnml 
H  of  our  planet  nink  iuto  nottiiDgne»3.4.  The  miaJ 
lost  in  dwelling;  on  such  tliouphls  as  these.  When 
ponetratod  fiir,  far  bnck,  by  euccewiivo  ap- 
ons,  and  still  boo  tho  illimiublu  diittuiiou 
og  bcfuro  you  na  di^tunt  Eks  buforv,  inia)^niiti>in 
lolately  fpves  wiiy,  iind  you  (be)  dixaty  and  l<c\vil- 
i  with  now,  fltrango  tlionKlita,  tliitt  luivo  not  n 
.  But  tiiia  t»  only  one  aapoct  of  the  ctm«.  It 
look"  only  ti>  titrie  |>aAt.  The  name  overpowering  •.vaU 
I'uliitiiius  wait  a»  when  wa  bond  our  eyoa  on  that 
wliicli  U  to  coRiti.  Time  HtretnlioH  back  immoaanrobly, 
^tii  it  alun  nfreti'-hes  on  and  on  forever.  Now,  it  in  by 
ij'^b  a  ooiicuption  us  tlii^  Umt  tho  inspired  pniphrl 
.lUompts  to  incasufQ  tho  iitiQii>iisunvl>U>  r<r  Qo'L  All 
thnt  etvniity,  lungnificetit  as  it  ts,  nevor  vnm  withoni 
■tu  til  hub  t  taut.  Eternity  mennti  notliing  hy  itsulC  it 
iner«ly  cxprensefi  the  existence  of  the  higb  and  lofty 
0])o  that  inhabiteth  it.  Wo  make  a  fanciful  di>>tini:ti(tu 
l>etw«<!u  eternity  and  time  —  there  is  no  real  distino 
Ucin.  We  are  in  eternity  at  tliin  moment.  That  has 
bogtin  to  be  with  u»  which  never  bej^an  with  Ot'<l- 
Itur  only  incanuro  of  time  i*  by  tlk<^  Ruccetwinn  of  jde 
If  td«a9  How  fmt,  and  many  ttigbts  and  many  thouglibi 
pass  by  ng,  time  neoma  lengthened.  If  we  have  ^m 
Ktiitpte  rontino  of  a  few  enptgomonta,  the  same  «very 
■  by,  with  little  variety,  itio  yoani  roll  by  iia  no  fa^t  tliat 
wo  cannot  mark  them.  It  is  not  ao  with  Ond.  There 
is  no  snccessioit  of  irJeaa  with  Him  Every  pnawblo 
idea  ie  proeoDt  with  Him  now.  It  was  present  with 
Qim  tan  thouHinil  yuan  a;^.     Ood's  dwulUn^^phic*  m 
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that  eternity  which  lias  neither  past  nor  fVitare,  bit 
one  vast,  immeasurable  present. 

There  is  a  second  measure  given  us  cf  God  intiik 
verse.  It  is  in  respect  of  Space.  He  dwelleth  in  the 
high  and  lofty  place.  He  dwelloth,  moreover,  in  the 
most  insignificant  place  —  even  the  heart  of  man. 
And  the  idea  by  which  the  prophet  wonld  liere  exhibit 
to  us  the  greatness  of  God  is  that  of  His  eternal  Oid- 
nipresence.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  conception 
carries  with  it  the  greatest  exaltation  —  that  of  bomid- 
less  space,  or  that  of  unbounded  time.  AVlien  we  pass 
from  the  tame  and  narrow  scenery  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  stand  on  those  spots  of  earth  in  which  nature 
puts  on  her  wilder  and  more  awful  forms,  we  are  con- 
scious of  something  of  the  gnvndcur  which  belongs  to 
the  thoui^lit  of  space.  Go  where  the  stron;^  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  lie  around  vou  in  their  massive 
majesty,  and  mountain  after  mountain  rears  its  snoA> 
to  heaven  in  a  giant  cliain,  and  then,  when  this  burst? 
upon  you  for  the  first  time  in  life,  tliero  is  that  peculiar 
feeh'ng  which  -wo  call,  in  common  language,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  ideas.  But  wlien  we  are  told  that  the  sub- 
limity of  those  dizzy  heights  is  but  a  nameless  speck 
in  comparison  with  the  glol>o  of  wliicli  they  form  the 
girdle;  aiiil  wlicn  we  pass  on  to  think  of  that  globe 
itself  as  a  niiiiute  spot  in  the  mighty  system  to  which 
it  belongs,  so  that  our  world  might  be  annihilated,  and 
its  loss  would  not  l)c  felt:  and  when  we  are  told  that 
eighty  millions  of  sncli  systems  roll  in  the  world  of 
space,  to  wliieh  our  own  system  again  is  as  notning, 
and  when  wc  arc  again  pressed  with  the  recollection 
that  beyond  those  furthest  limits  creative  power  ia 
exerted  immeasurably  further  than  eye  can  reach,  or 
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thotiglit  can  pc-uctmtc, —  then,  lirellireii,  the  awo  which 
coinvs  Ujiou  tlio  hcnrt  is  ouly,  uftcr  »11,  ti  tribnto  to  a 
portion  of  GoJ'ii  greiitnesH.  Yvtvrc  nei^d  not  ecienco 
lu  tvach  US  tbiB.  It  it)  the  thougltt  whicli  oppresses 
very  cliildliooti  —  tho  ovwrpowcring  tliouglit  of  Hince. 
A  child  rM\  put  his  houd  tipoti  Ids  haiida.iind  think  and 
ihitik  till  it  reuclios  iu  imapimtion  fnitae  far-diHtant 
Larrior  of  tho  uuivereo,  iind  still  tho  diflicuity  prcsentA 
itnelf  to  his  young  mind,  "  And  what  is  byyond  that 
harrior?"  and  the  only  answer  is,  "Tho  high  and  lofty 
pUiov."  And  thi^,  brothriMi,  is  Ihu  jnwanl  foul  with 
which  God  has  etaiupod  niiiii>i'If  tipoii  liiitn*8  heart. 
II'  (jvory  other  truco  of  Deity  ha»  Iwcii  vxputigvd  by 
ttie  fall,  lliBBO  two  at  leuHt  ilufy  destruction  —  tho 
thonght  of  Eternal  Time,  and  the  thunght  of  Imin«iui- 
iirable  Spaco. 

Tho  third  muaxiiru  which  is  given  u«  of  God  ro- 
flpDcls  His  cimrucler.  Uiri  nam o  is  Holy.  Tho  vhief 
idoH  whtoh  this  would  convoy  to  um  i^  so|iumlioD  frum 
oviL  llruthren,  there  is  pcrhniM  a  time  drawing  near 
whcti  UioKu  of  us  who  shall  ittaiid  at  His  right  hand, 
purified  from  all  evil  taint,  Hhall  bo  able  to  comprehend 
itbitoluteiy  what  i*  meant  by  the  UohnoBB  of  Ood.  At 
presunt,  with  hoarta  cleaving  down  to  earth,  and 
wed  by  a  thoncaud  gnst-t  of  nidioly  passion,  we  eaii 
hly  fonn  a  dim  conception  rdrUtwiy  of  that  which  it 
'  plies.  None  but  ^u  pare  ean  uiiderstiind  purity. 
B  chief  knowledge  which  we  liavo  of  God's  hoHnera 
nes  from  onr  acquaiiilnncvi  with  nidiolini'us.  Wo 
low  what  impuuty  is^  God  is  not  that.  We  know 
^Itat  injostire  iv  •  Gud  is  uot  that.  Wo  know  what 
rostleBSOess,  and  /iiilt,  and  )>nSF>ion  arc,  and  ditctMtfnl' 
■rat,nnil  prJda.wid  w«yward»osa  —  ^1  theae  we  know. 
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God  18  none  of  these.  And  this  is  oar  chief  acq[iiaiBl» 
aace  with  His  character.  We  know  what  God  is  noL 
We  scarcely  can  be  rightly  said  to  know  —  that  is,  to 
feel — what  God  is.  And  therefore  this  is  implied  in 
the  very  name  of  holiness.  Holiness  in  the  Jewish 
mense  means  simply  separateness.  From  all  that  ii 
wrong,  and  mean,  and  base,  our  God  is  forever  sepft* 
rate. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  God  gives  to  U8  t 
conception  of  what  this  holiness  implies.  Tell  us  of 
His  justice,  His  truth,  His  loving-kindnesiB  —  all  these 
are  cold  abstractions.  They  convey  no  distinct  idea 
of  themselves  to  our  hearts.  What  wo  wanted  was, 
that  these  should  be  exliibited  to  us  in  tangible  reality. 
And  it  is  just  this  which  God  has  done.  He  has 
exliibited  all  these  attribute.^,  not  in  the  light  of  specn- 
lalionj  l)ut  in  the  light  oi' /acts.  He  has  given  us  His 
own  chiinicter,  in  all  its  delicacy  of  coloring,  in  the 
history  of  Ciirist.  Love,  Mercy,  Tenderness*,  Purity, 
—  these  are  no  mere  names  when  we  sec  them  brought 
out  in  the  human  actiDUs  of  our  Master.  Huline>s  is 
only  a  shadow  to  our  minds,  till  it  receivofic  shape  and 
Huhstance  in  the  lil'e  of  Christ.  All  this  ebaraeter  of 
holiness  is  intelligible  to  us  in  Christ.  **  No  man  hatl 
seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
lie  hath  declared  Ilini.'' 

There  is  a  third  light  in  which  God's  holiness  is 
shown  to  us,  and  that  is  in  the  sternness  with  which 
lie  recoils  from  guilt.  When  Christ  died  for  man,  1 
know  what  (Jod's  love  means;  and  when  Jesus  wej)t 
liuman  tears  over  Jerusalem,  1  know  what  God's  com 
pivssion  means ;  an«l  when  the  stern  denunciations  of 
Jesus  rung  in  the  Pharisees^  ears,  I  can  comprehend 
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mt  God's  indignation  is ;  und  when  Jeaua  stood  culm 
loTV  Hit)  mtiriierers,   1  hnvc  a  conce^jtioii  of  wiuA 
rtenity  is.     llrethron,  revelation  open^  to  us  a  scene 
Qrond  the  l^t^vc,  whi^n  this  simll  bo  ekiiibitod  in  full 
«tion.     Tliein)  will  he  an  overlasting  banisliraent 
I  God's  presence  of  that  impurity  on  which  tha 
it  Efforts  have  been  tried  in  vain.     It  will  be  a  car- 
rying out  of  this  sentence  hy  a  law  that  cannot  bo 
ri^venitid  —  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cnreed."     Sat  Tt  id 
qiiili!  a  mistaku  to  nnpfiose  that  thin  la  only  a  matter 
cf  revelation.    Traces  of  it  we  have  now  on  tiiia  eido 
(lie  sepiildm-.     Htiman  life  is  full  of  Oad's  recoil  from 
Hin.     In  the  writhings  of  a  heart  which  has  been  niad« 
to  poRseHs  its  own  iuii^nitifro  ;  in  the  dai-k  spot  which 
RwHt  leave*  niwn  ih^-  oiinsefuncc,  rising  np,«t  tiroeB,  m 
s  tnan'i<i  f^yo^t  momontp, ««  if  it  will  not  come  uat; 
^l  the  rostleasHi.'BB  and  the  feverishness  which  follow 
i  efforts  uf  t\\»  laiin  who  hae  indiilfrud  hnhjtR  of  tin 
D  lonp,  —  ih  all  tiiese  Ihet-e  S*  ft  liiw  ropoUing  wiofc- 
hiess  from  Ihtf  prcBont-e  of  the   Moet  High,  which 
~tocla(mit  that  God  is  holy. 

^And  now,  brethren,  it  in  in  these  tliat  the  ftreatiieM 
r  God  consists  —  Ktemal  in  time,  [jiilimiteil  in  opftCA, 
hchanjl^abie,  pure  iu  ohamctert  Hiii  Rerenity  and  Uia 
■tQeH  Arise  from  His  own  porfeotiDna. 

wJL  Wn  are  to  consider,  in  tho  second  piaoe,  the 
IbattiMB  of  man. 

1.  The  nature  of  that  ^reatnesn. 
.  The  pereona  who  are  great. 
I  Kow,  tlirit  tA  brought  before  ua  in  the  1i>xt  in  ihJa 
i  fiiet,  tliat  man  bun  boeii  maile  a  iLahtlattoii  of  tlm 
Mty — "1  dwell  with  htm  that  iu  ttf  a  oontrlt*  uid 
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humble  spirit,"  There  is  in  the  very  outset  this  di> 
tinctioD  between  what  is  great  in  God  and  what  ii 
great  in  man.  To  be  independent  of  everything  in  the 
universe  is  God's  glory,  and  to  be  iudependent  ia 
man's  shame.  All  that  God  has,  Ho  lias  from  Himself; 
—  all  tliat  man  has,  he  has  from  God.  And  the  mo- 
ment man  cuts  himself  off  from  God,  that  moment  he 
cuts  himself  off  from  grandeur. 

There  are  two  things  implied  in  Scripture,  when  it 
is  said  that  God  dwells  with  man.  The  first  is  that 
peculiar  presence  which  He  has  conferred  upon  the 
members  of  His  Church.  Brethren,  we  presume  not 
to  define  what  that  presence  is,  and  ]iow  it  dwells 
within  us  —  we  are  content  to  leave  it  as  a  mystery. 
But  this  wo  know,  that  something  of  a  very  peculiar 
and  supernatural  cliaracter  takes  place  in  the  heart  of 
every  man  upon  wliom  tlie  Gospel  has  been  brought  to 
l)oar  with  power.  ^^  Know  ye  not/'  says  tlie  apostle, 
"  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
And  again,  in  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Epiiesians  — "  In 
Christ  ye  are  Imildod  for  an  liabitiition  of  God  through 
the  Spirit."  There  is  sometliing  in  these  expressions 
which  refuses  to  be  explained  awav.  Thev  leave  us 
but  one  conchision,  and  tliat  is,  tliat,  in  all  those  wlio 
liavo  become  Christ's  by  faith,  God  personally  and 
locally  has  taken  up  His  dwelliug-i)lace. 

There  is  a  second  moaning  attached  in  Scripture  to 
the  expression,  God  dwells  in  man.  According  to  the 
first  nieanint::,  we  understand  it  in  the  most  plain  and 
literal  sense  the  words  are  capable  of  convoying.  Ac- 
cording to  the  second,  we  understand  His  dwelling  in 
a  figurative  sense,  implying  this  —  that  He  gives  an 
acquaintance  with  Himself  to  man.     So,  for  instancei 
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«ben  Judaa  a&kod,  "Lord,  bow  U  it,  that  Tboa  wilt 
luaiiil'eat  Tbyitotr  k>  u^^,  and  nut  to  ibe  world?"  our 
lU'dooiuoi'it  roply  wiis  tliii  —  "If  n  mnn  lovo  Me,  bo 
will  kuo[i  Aly  wurdi),  nnd  My  Fntiiur  will  lovo  bltu,  aud 
Wv  will  coiiiu  uuto  bim  viud  intiku  Our  nbudo  witU  him." 
Ill  Ulu  qui.'sUuii  it  wiiK  u^ked  /lutC  Guil  Would  nuinifniit 
IIiill#uir  Ui  Ills  mirvmitM.  Iii  Un-  iUiMWur  it  wiu  shuwu 
.'■■r/-  Ue  wotilil  make  His  ubodu  with  Ibom.  Aiid  if 
i<-  luidwor  be  any  reply  to  Lbo  ijut^iition  at  all,  wbat 

I  >ll»wi)  is  tbis  —  Lbat  Qod  inakiug  His  abode  or  dwell- 
ing in  tbe  befirt  ia  tbe  etuoe  tbiog  exactly  sb  God*ii 
iiMiuil'eiitio^  ninidolt'  to  lbo  beart.  OretbroD,  in  tboso 
'WO  tliini^  till!  groHtimaa  of  mau  cooniatd.     Ono  U  to 

I I  >vu  God  80  dwelling  lu  oa  lui  to  impurt  Ilia  cboractcr 
'  (111 ;  uiiil  tbe  otlier  is  to  bava  Oud  no  dwelling  iii  aa 
iLit  we   recognize  Ilia  presence,  and  know  tbat  wo 

Ml'  nia  and  IIo  ia  own.  They  are  two  tbinRs  per- 
■  ■  tly  distinct.  To  have  God  in  o«  —  tbia  la  eolvatioa; 
I '  knotc  tbat  God  id  iu  an  —  lliiit  is  naeuriuiu}. 

I^astly,  wti  iii((uiro  «»  tu  Uio  p<;r«oiu  who  iirQ  truly 
grutit.  And  tbctso  tbo  Uoly  ijcriptttru  biM  divided  into 
twu  cluKKuit  —  tbo«<i  wUo.iiro  buiuMo,  uud  tbow  wlio 
are  coati'ile  iu  lieurl.  Or,  ratber,  it  will  be  obierved, 
tbat  it  id  the  Mine  t-iaae  of  cbaractor  uodor  ditTereut 
(iroumataDcufi.  lluutldvntfss  is  Utu  fmno  of  mind  nf 
tbuflo  wbo  Kro  iu  a  atttt«  of  inuueoDco;  oulitritiun,  of 
tboitu  wbo  ajrii  in  u  »UIu  of  rvpuuLtuit  ijuilt.  Brulbrt<n, 
lilt  not  tbo  iixp[ti««(i«ii  innooonoo  bo  niisuiidcrntood. 
Iitnoceuce,  iu  it»  truQ  and  liiglicat  «vilso,  nuvur  bxietitd 
bu'.  onco  uptm  Uii^  L-nrtti.  Inuoconco  cannot  bo  tha 
religion  uf  inim  now.  Bat  yut  tbcre  uro  tlioio  who 
ht.vif  walkeil  wilb  Ood  from  youtb,  nut  quoncbiDK  tfaa 
Spirit  whic-b  tie  gave  thom,  and  who  luv,  liicmfcn^ 
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comparatively  innocent  beings.  All  they  have  to  do  ii 
to  go  on,  whereas  the  guilty  man  has  to  stop  and  tun 
back  before  lie  Ciin  go  on.  Kepeutance  with  them  w 
the  gentle  work  of  every  day,  not  the  work  of  cue 
distinct  and  miserable  part  of  life.  They  are  those 
whom  the  Lord  calls  jnst  men  which  need  no  repen^ 
anco,  and  of  whom  lie  says,  "  He  that  is  clean  neodeth 
not,  save  to  wash  his  feet." 

Now,  thev  are  described  here  as  the  humble  in 
lieart.  Two  tfiings  are  required  for  this  state  of 
mind.  One  is,  that  a  man  should  have  a  true  esti- 
mate of  God ;  and  the  other  is,  that  ho  should  have  a 
true  estimate  of  himself 

Vain,  blind  man  places  himself  on  a  little  comer  of 
this  planet,  a  speck  upon  a  speck  of  the  universe,  and 
l)C'«j:ins  to  form  conclusions  from  the  small  fraction 
{){'  (»t)d's  ^•ovcrninent  which  ho  can  see  from  thence. 
The  astronomcir  looks  at  the  laws  of  motion,  an«l 
f()r<i;(^ts  that  there  must  have  been  a  First  Cause  to 
comincncc  that  motion.  The  surgeon  looks  at  the 
luatcriaiism  of  his  own  frame,  and  forgets  that  matter 
cannot  orpiriizo  itself  into  exquisite  beauty.  The 
ini'tapliysician  ]»uries  himself  in  the  laws  of  mind, 
and  lori^i'ts  that  there  may  be  spiritual  influences 
producin*::  all  those  laws.  And  this,  brethren,  is  the 
nn]iunil»lcd  spirit  of  philosophy  —  intellectual  i)ride. 
iMcii  look  at  Nature,  but  they  do  not  look  throui^h 
it  up  to  X;ituro's  God.  There  is  awful  ignorance  of 
(io(l,  producing  an  unhumbled  heart,  which  arises  from 
indulged  sin.  God  may  be  shut  out  from  the  soul  by 
pride  of  inti'llcct,  or  by  ])ride  of  heart. 

Pharaoh  is  platted  before  us  in  Scripture  almost  as 
A  type  of  pride.     His  pride  arose  from  ignorance  of 
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"Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  shonld  obey  Hia 
ice  7  1  )niow  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Urael 
And  this  wiiB  not  IntuUectnal  pride;  it  wnm  prido 
Bntatter  of  duty.  Phamoli  hnd  been  iminersing  his 
Wlo  heart  in  the  narrow  politics  of  Bfypt.  Tho 
At  pruhlain  of  hia  day  woo  to  nggrendizu  liix  ou-ti 
kftple,  und  pruvewl  «n  in«iirreolion  of  tlio  leraelitv^; 
[  thnt  fitiall  kin^lutn  of  Egypt  htid  lieen  hin  [iiii> 
lie  Bhnt  hif  heart  to  the  voice  of  jnittico  and 
I  voice  of  humanity;  in  other  worda,  great  in  the 
Ede  of  human  mttjosty,  small  in  tho  eight  of  the  hij^h 
3  lofty  Ono,  ho  shut  Kimsulfonl  from  ibo  knowledge 

rood. 

iThs  next  ingredient  of  humblonosB  is,  tlint  n  mun 
:  have  a  ripbt  entimato  of  himself.  There  is  ii 
L  amount  of  sclf-ilecuption  on  thin  point.  We  say 
of  oufBolvea  that  which  wo  «onld  not  bear  others  to 
■ay  of  UH.  A  mitn  truly  hnmbled  would  tuko  it  only 
an  his  due  whi'n  othurtt  (rttati.<d  hlin  in  tho  wiiy  llmt 
ho  HAys  tluit  he  descrvex.  But,  my  bruthrou,  wu  kiieul 
in  oiir  closets  in  ahnme  for  what  we  are,  and  wo  toll 
unr  God  that  the  lowest  place  i<i  too  good  fur  ua;  nnd 
then  we  go  into  tin;  world,  and  if  we  meet  with  »liglit 
or  di^roope^I,  or  if  our  opinion  be  not  altuudisl  to, 
Of  if  anotlier  be  preferred  before  ns,  there  in  nil  the 
iingniKh  of  n  galled  and  joalons  i^pirit,  and  half  tho 
bitterness  of  our  lives  couicb  from  thiB,  that  wu  are 
Muarting  from  what  we  call  tlio  wriiDgtt  and  the 
neglect  of  men.  My  beloved  brothron,  if  wu  raw  oar 
I      tdTCi  aa  God  bcos  u«,  we  Bhonid  bo  willing  to  bo  »ny- 

Ibore,  —  to  bo  Hilont  when  others  Hpoiik,  to  \>f  iummxI 
(i'in  Uki  world's  crowd,  nud  tlimtit  nxide  to  muke  way 
k>  others.    Wti  should  bu  willing  to  pnt  othont  in  tl 
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way  of  doing  tliat  which  we  might  have  got  reputatiol 
for  by  doing  ourselves.  This  was  the  temper  of  our 
Master  —  this  is  the  meek  and  the  quiet  spirit,  and 
this  is  the  temper  of  the  humble  with  whom  the  high 
and  lofty  One  dwells. 

The  other  class  of  those  who  are  truly   great  ara 
the  contrite  in  spirit.     At  first  sight  it  might  be  sap> 
posed   that    there    must   ever   bo   a   vast    distinction 
between  the  innocent  and  the  penitent.     It   was  so 
that  the  elder  son,  in  the  parable,  thought  when  he 
saw  his  brother  restored  to  his  father's  favor.     He  was 
surprised  and  hurt.     He  had  served  his  father  these 
many   years;   liis    brother  had    wasted  Iiis    substance 
in  riotous  living.     But  in  this  passage  God  makes  no 
distinction.     He  places  the  humble  consistent  follower 
and  the  brokcMi-hoartod  sinner  on  a  level.     He  dwells 
with  hotli,  —  with  liini   that  is  coniv'itCj  and  with  him 
that  is  humble.    Ho  sheds  around  them  both  the  grand- 
cur  c>f  His  own  piesenco,  and  the  annals  of  Church 
liistoiy  aro  lull  of  cxem})lifieations  of  this  marvel  of 
(Jod's   grace.     By   ilio   transi'onning  grace    of  Christ, 
mm   who   have   done   the   very   work   of   ^Satan  have 
])ecomo  as  consj)icuous   in  the  service   of  IJeaven  as 
tlioy  wore   once  conspicuous  in   the    career  of  guilt. 
So  in(lis|)utal)ly  has  this  lieen  so,  that  men  have  .drawn 
lri»m  such  instances  the  perverted  conclusion,  that  if  a 
man   is  ever  to   be  a  great  saint,  ho  must  first  be   a 
great  sinner.     CJud  forbid,  bretliren,  that    we    should 
ever  make  such  an  inlerence.     But  this  we  infer  for 
our  own  encouragement,  that  past  sin  does  not  neces;- 
sarily    preclude    from    high   attainments.      We    must 
"forget  the  things  that   are    l)eliind."     We  must  not 
mourn  over  i)ast  years  of  lolly,  as  ^*f  they  made  saint- 
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i  impoaaible.  Deep  a^  wo  maj-  1iav«  been  once 
rthlinoas,  no  deep  we  may  ulau  be  in  peiiihincd, 
BO  lijgh  we  may  become  io  tipirituality.  Wa 
e  80  many  years  the  fewer  to  do  our  work  in. 
.,  brutlireu,  let  us  try  to  do  it  ao  much  the  last«r. 
iat  coa  crowd  thu  work  of  years  into  huurA.  Ho 
t  with  Uio  dying  tliief.  li*  tho  man  who  bas  Bet 
t  early  may  tnkv  hi^  time,  it  certtunly  cunnot  be 
u  who  have  lost  our  time.  If  wo  have  lo»t 
i'n  bright  nud  hnppy  preaenco  by  our  wilfuIooHA, 
wliat  thou? — Uorvlieveil  iKidtmiK>?  Nny,  brethroo, 
I'ltlmueDD,  parity,  may  bnvu  genu  from  our  buurt; 
l>tit  all  i«  not  gone  yot.  Just  aa  sweetiiesa  oume« 
I  mm  tin-  bark  of  the  cinnainon  vben  it  ia  bruisud, 
I  uaii  tiui  spirit  of  the  CVoiM  of  Christ  bring  beiuity 
iiiJ  bulinees  and  peace  out  of  the  bruiaed  and  brokeii 
lit-art.  iiod  dwolla  with  the  contrite  aa  much  ab  with 
thu  humble. 

And  now,  brethren,  to  conclude :  the  Brat  iufereuoe 

wc  collect  from  Ihia  subject  in  tbs  danger  of  coming 

iulo  collision  with  such  a  Gud  as  our  God.     Day  by 

day  wu  commit  sins  of  thought  and  word  of  which  Uio 

dull  eye  of  man  laki'«  no  ctignizancv.    He  whosfl  nsmo 

is  Holy  oniinut  pass  tlicni  by.     Wa  may  eludo  tbv  vigt 

^J|U)co  u(  a  human  vnemy,  and  place  ourMolvex  b«yun<J 

^Bb  reach.     God  filU  all  space  —  tliero  is  not  a  spot  in 

HHjlich  Ilii  piercing  eyo  is  not  on  qb,  and  Uia  apliflod 

^Kuid  cannot  find  us  oat.     Man  must  strike  soon,  if  be 

would  sirike  at  all;  lor  opportunities  pUM  away  from 

bim,  and  bia  victim  may  oscapo  his  vongvanct)  by  death. 

f-o  is  no  ]iii»!!>ing  of  opportunity  with  God,  and  it 
ia  which  makos  His  long-aufforing  a  solemn  Uiing. 
cut  wait,  for  he  has  a  whole  eteroily  baforo  Hin 
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iQ  which  He  may  strike.    ''All  things  are  open  and 
naked  to  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do." 

In  the  next  place,  we  ai-e  taught  the  heavenly  char 
acter  of  condescension.  It  is  not  from  the  in:*ignifi- 
cance  of  man  that  God's  dwelling  with  him  is  so 
Htrange.  It  is  as  much  the  glory  of  God  to  bend  His 
attention  on  an  atom  as  to  uphold  the  universe.  Bat 
tlie  marvel  is,  that  the  habitation  which  He  has  chosen 
for  Himself  is  an  impure  one.  And  when  He  came 
down  from  His  magnificence  to  make  this  world  His 
home,  still  the  same  character  of  condescension  was 
shown  through  all  the  life  of  Christ.  Our  God  selected 
the  society  of  the  outcasts  of  earth,  those  whom  none 
else  would  speak  to.  Brethren,  if  we  would  be  God- 
like, we  must  follow  in  the  same  ste^s.  Our  tempta- 
tion is  to  do  exactly  the  reverse.  We  are  forever 
wishing  to  obtain  the  friendship  and  the  iutimacv  oi 
those  above  us  in  tlio  world  —  to  win  i)ver  men  of 
influence  to  truth — to  associate  with  men  of  talent, 
and  station,  and  title.  This  is  the  world-chase,  an»l 
this,  brethren,  is  too  much  the  religious  man's  chase. 
But,  if  you  lc>ok  siin[>Iy  to  the  question  of  resemblance 
to  God,  then  the  man  who  makes  it  a  habit  to  select 
that  one  in  life  to  do  good  to,  and  that  one  in  a  room 
to  speak  with,  wluan  others  pass  by  because  there  is 
nothing  either  of  intellect,  or  power,  or  name,  to  recom- 
mend him,  but  only  humbleness,  that  man  has  stamped 
upon  his  heart  more  of  heavenly  similitude  by  contle- 
Bcension,  than  the  man  who  has  made  it  his  business 
to  win  this  world^s  great  ones,  even  for  the  sake  of 
truth. 

Lastly,  we  learn  the  guilt  of  two  things,  of  which 
this  world  is  full,  —  vanity  and  pride.     There  is  a  dia- 
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tinctioD  botweeQ  these  two.  But  the  distinct-ion  cod- 
eista  in  itiiet:  that  tliu  vaiu  mau  looks  for  the  uJuiratioo 
of  otherii  —  the  pioiid  tnuu  ruqiiireti  noUiiiig  hut  hia 
own.  Nuw,  it  ie  tliis  distinction  which  uuUveH  vanity 
(li-^pitrabU-  ti>  as  all.  We  cnti  eusity  find  out  Um  vsin 
mmi ;  w-  soon  discover  what  it  ia  ho  wnutd  to  ho 
oltxerved,  whatliov  it  bo  u  gift  of  pursuii,  or  a  giil  of 
mind,  or  a  gitl  of  t'hiii-actor.  If  lio  bo  vuiii  of  liii  por- 
HOD,  Ilia  attitudes  will  toll  the  tule.  If  lio  be  vain  of 
hi»  judgniout,  or  Wis  memory,  or  hia  houosty,  hti  ciuiuot 
hirlp  an  UDiieuufidary  panido.  The  world  fmdd  liiin  out, 
and  thiti  ia  why  vanity  is  «ver  lunked  on  with  contompt. 
80  noon  ae  wo  luL  men  SCO  that  wo  are  ituppliants  for 
their  admiration,  wu  are  at  their  mvrcy.  We  havo 
givun  them  tho  privilege  of  leuliug  that  they  are  abovo 
nn.  We  have  invited  thorn  to  spurn  us.  And  there- 
fore vanity  is  but  n  tiling  for  Hooni.  But  it  is  very 
dilTvront  with  pride.  No  nun  can  look  down  on  him 
that  ix  proud,  fur  he  luta  aitkod  no  man  for  anythuig. 
They  are  forced  to  feel  respect  for  pride,  hecnose  it  i» 
thoroughly  independent  of  tlieia.  It  wni|>B  iuelf  up 
in  tlie  eunite<]Ueut.'ti  of  it4  own  cicellenco*,  tuid  ttcnrnx 
to  uaro  whiather  othurti  tuke  note  of  thorn  ornot.  It  ix 
ju«t  here  that  the  danger  hen.  Wu  have  exnilud  it  fin 
virtue.  Nu  man  will  ackuewlodgo  that  he  is 
^n,  but  alnioat  any  man  will  acknowlodgo  tlut  Im  is 
oad-  But,  tritfd  by  tlie  bolanco  of  Uio  satictutiry, 
ere  is  httle  to  oluxiso  between  the  two.  If  u  tnim 
lok  for  groatneM  out  of  God,  it  mutters  littlo  wbother 
I  wek  it  in  hia  own  applause,  or  in  th«  applause  of 
Jiors.  Tin.'  yroud  I'hariseo,  who  truxted  in  himself 
,  1)0  witM  riglitt-ons,  was  coiuleniuod  by  Christ  u« 
voroly,  and  even  uoro,  than  tlio  vain  Jews  who 
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''  could  not  believe  becaude  they  sought  honor  from 
one  another,  and  not  that  honor  which  cometh  from 
Ood  only.''  It  may  be  a  more  dazzling  and  a  more 
splendid  sin  to  be  proud.  It  is  not  less  hateful  in 
God's  sight.  Let  us  speak  God's  word  to  our  owu 
unquiet,  swelling,  burning  hearts.  Pride  may  disgait»6 
itself  as  it  will  in  its  own  majesty,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  high  and  lofty  One  it  is  but  littleness,  after  all. 


[PraisbcdJaiH  :T.  1S:>11 
THK   (.AWFUL  AND  UNLAWFUL  D8E  OP  LAW. 


■•  Bat  we   know   (liitt   the  Uw  In  ggoJ,  If  k  idai 
IftwfuIIj," 

It  is  3oarc«Iy  ever  possiblo  to  undorfttaiid  n  paniingo 
K-ilhout  soiiio  lu-qnuinttinca  witli  tlia  biatory  of  the 
I'irt^uniatnnces  undor  which  it  waa  written. 

At  K[)hosiiF>,  ovor  which  Timothy  waa  biahop,  penpla 
hnil  been  bcwildnrod  by  the  teaching  of  converted 
Ji)wa,  wbii  inixud  tho  old  luavou  of  Judniflm  willi  tliu 
imw  epirittiHlity  of  Ohristiaiiity.  They  maintainad  the 
p<-r[>ctnA!  obligution  of  the  Jewjah  law.  —  v.  7.  They 
i|<^»ir»d  to  bo  ti-ucliors  of  the  luw.  They  required  strict 
I><Tforrnnnco  ofii  number  of  sevoro  ubaorvanooti.  Tbi-y 
tidW'ii  myaferionsly  of  unguis  and  powont  inteniipcltnte 
Ix-lwovn  Ci<h1  and  Uio  hiniian  «oiil. —  v.  4.  Thi>  rnxiilt 
\\-.i*  nn  intorniiiinblo  diacusaton  at  EpbDetix.  Hin 
I'iiiitth  wti*  fiHt-d  Willi  diapiitntions  and  oontroTer<ip«. 

Now,  tlutro  is  something  alwaya  refreahing  lu  aoe 
Uiu  Apiii^tle  I*niil  descending  npon  an  arena  of  contro- 
vcniy,  where  miiida  have  been  Itewildered,  and  eo 
BiDoh  ia  to  ba  said  on  both  sidei  tliat  people  are  uncor- 


L. 
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tain  wliich  to  take.  You  know  at  once  that  he  will 
poLf  light  upon  the  question,  and  illuminate  all  the 
dark  corners.  You  know  that  he  will  not  trim,  Mid 
balance,  and  hang  doubtful,  or  become  a  partisan ;  but, 
that  he  will  seize  some  great  principle  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  controversy,  and  make  its  tiue 
bearing  clear  at  once. 

This  he  always  does,  and  this  he  does  on  the  present 
occasion.  —  v.  5  and  6.  He  does  not,  like  a  vehement 
polemic,  say,  Jewish  ceremonies  and  rules  are  all 
worthless,  nor  some  ceremonies  are  worthless  and 
others  essential ;  but  he  says,  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter  is  charity.  If  you  turn  aside  from  this,  all  is 
lost ;  hero  at  once  the  controversy  closes.  So  far  as 
any  rule  fosters  the  spirit  of  love,  —  that  is,  is  ur^ed 
lawfully,  —  it  is  wise,  and  has  a  use.  So  far  as  it  does 
not,  it  is  chaff.     So  far  as  it  hinders  it,  it  is  poison. 

Now,  observe  how  different  this  method  is  from  that 
which  is  called  the  sober,  moderate  way — the  via 
media.  Some  would  have  said,  the  great  thing  is  to 
avoid  extremes.  If  the  question  respects  fasting,  fast, 
only  in  moderation.  If  the  observance  of  the  Sabbatb- 
day,  observe  it  on  the  Jewish  principle,  only  not  so 
sir  icily, 

Paul,  on  the  contrary,  went  down  to  tho  root ;  he 
said,  tho  true  question  is  not  whether  the  law  is  goo  J 
or  bad,  but  on  what  principle;  he  said,  you  are  both 
wrong  —  yoUj  in  saying  that  the  observance  of  the  law 
is  essential,  for  the  end  of  it  is  charity,  and  if  ihat  be 
got  what  matter  Aom;,  —  you,  in  saying  rules  may  bo 
dispensed  with  entirely  and  always,  "  for  we  know  that 
the  law  is  good." 

I.  ^ho  unlawful  use. 
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LC  The  lawfiil  use  of  Uw. 


The  uulawful  use. 
Define  law. —  Bv  law,  Paul  almost  always  moans  net 
Uo9ntc  law,  but  law  iu  jta  eaaencii  and  principle, 
t,  constraint.    Tliig  ctiieflyin  two  forms  oxpremoa 
If  ^  let,  a  custom  ;  2d,  a  loaxiiii.     As  exuinplon  of 
miglit  give  Circumcieion,  or  the  SHbl>KUi, 
icrifice,  or  Faeting. 
r  Hud,  Tliuu  bhalt  do  tlio«e  things ;  anti  law,  m 
i  ]aw,  coDr<traiDed  tiiem.     Or,  agitin,  law  may  ux- 
toa  itself  in  maxims  aad  nileR. 
s  nilei;,  aa  whon  law  said,  "  Thon  ehalt  not  ateal," — 
not  saying  a  word  about  §o<;ret  dishonesty  of  henrl, 
but  simply  tnlvinR  cognizance  of  acU. 

in  mnximti,  Hs  when  it  ii  admouisbpd  lliat  man  onglit 
li.  ^ivo  a  tuiitli  to  Goii,  lcn%-ing  tlic  principle  of  Iho 
inittter  untouched.  Princi'iilo  is  onv  lliing,  and  maxim 
iV  Another.  A  priuriplo  roqair^s  liborality:  a  maxim 
Mys  oiii>-t«iilh.  A  principle  says,  "A  merciful  man  is 
mvrciful  to  his  beastf"  Iwitcs  mercy  to  thu  heart,  and 
'loe-s  not  dvfinv  lunv  ;  a  mitxiiu  says,  "Thou  elialt  not 
iiniajdo  the  ox  that  trcwicUi  out  thy  corn."  A  (>rinci 
1'li.t  Buys,  "  Forgive  ; "  n  maxim  defines  "  sewn  timos ; ' 
will  tliup  tbo  whole  Ihw  fiUls  into  two  divisioiiB : 

The  curumonial  law,  which   conMreiiu  lifo  by  cu 
toms. 
The  moral  luw,  which  guidvs  life  by  nilea  and  nuxiln*. 
Now,  it  is  an  illogitimato  nso  of  law  —  1.  To  expect 
by  obedience  to  it  to  maku  out  a  titlo  to  salvation. 

By  the  deeds  of  the  law,  shall  no  man  living  bo  jnsl- 
ifind.  Salvntion  is  by  fiiith ;  n  stnti>  of  heart  right  witli 
(lod ;  Ikitb  is  tlio  spring  of  hoUiiess — •  w*U  of  life 
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Salvation  is  not  tho  having  committed  a  certain  nmn 
ber  of  good  acta.     Destruction  is  not  the  having  com- 
mittod  a  certain  number  of  crimes.     Salvation  is  God'S 
Spirit  in  us,  leading  to  good.    Destruction  is  the  selfish 
spirit  in  us,  leading  to  wrong. 

For  a  plain  reason,  then,  obedience  to  law  cannot 
save,  because  it  is  merely  the  performance  of  a  cert^n 
number  of  acts,  which  may  be  done  by  habit,  from  fear, 
from  compulsion.  Obedience  remains  still  imperfect 
A  man  may  have  obeyed  the  rule,  and  kept  the  maxim, 
and  yet  not  bo  perfects  "  All  these  commandment3 
have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up."  —  "Yet  lackest  thou 
one  thing."  The  law  he  had  kept.  The  spirit  of 
obedience  in  its  high  form  of  sacrifice  he  had  not. 

2.   To  use  it  superstitiously. 

It  is  plain  that  this  was  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Kpliosian  teachers.  —  v.  4.  It  seemed  to  thorn  that 
hiiv  was  j)le{ising  to  God  as  restraint.  Then  unnatural 
restraints  came  to  be  imposed  —  on  the  app<'titt»s,  flist- 
iiig ;  on  the  alVei-tions,  celibacy.  This  is  what  Paul 
condemns.  —  ch.  iv.,  v.  8.  "Bodily  exercise  i)rofiteth 
little." 

And  afi^aiii,  this  suj)erstition  showed  itself  m  fi 
false  reverence.  Wondrous  stories  res])e('tin:u;  anprcls, 
respecting  the  eti^rnal  genealogy  nf  (Mirist  ;  awful 
thoughts  about  spirits.  The  aposthi  calls  all  thesi', 
very  uii(;erenionit»usly,  "endless  genealogies,"  v.  4,  and 
"old  wives'  fables." — ch.  iv.,  v.  7. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  when*in  true  roverenco 
consists:  acconling  to  them,  in  the  njultiplicity  of  tho 
objects  of  n^von^nce ;    according  to  St.   Paul,  in  the 

character  of  the  object  revered Uod  and  Right 

tho  true  object. 
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But  yoa  nre  not  a  wliit  tlio  bettor  for  eolemn  and 
rovorcnlial  fueliiigx  uljoiit  a  myf  t^rious,  inviisililu  world. 
To  tremble  before  a  coiiaecratod  wtifor  is  spiirionti  r«v- 
I'lx^iico.  Tu  bend  beforu  tlio  AIiijc»ty  vf  Itiglil  is 
('hristiiin  revcronco. 

3.  Tu  iifC  it  iiK  if  the  lettor  of  it  woro  Biiui'ed.  Tbe 
inw  (.'Dininiindod  none  to  eat  the  Hbuw-bfenil  except 
11k'  |irioatrf.  OHvId  itte  itiii  Iiuiigor.  If  Abimelech  liitd 
HrTi'upIed  to  giv«  it,  be  would  have  iinod  tlio  law  uuliiw. 
lull,-. 

Tlio  law  commandud  no  niauui^r  of  work.  The 
:i|iij(>tlc»,  in  hunger,  rubbud  Uhj.  oHrw  of  corn.  The 
rharlacuH  iisud  lliu  law  iinlawriilly  ia  forbiddin)^  ttinU 

11.  The  lawful  uao  of  law. 

I.  As  a  rcatmiut  to  koop  outward  evit  in  check.  . . . 
"The  law  was  mado  for  fiinnors  and  profiuio,"  . .  . 
lilnalr.ttA  thi«  liy  roforyiu-o  to  cnpitol  inniishnienL  Mo 
>■  >Hn  man  boliuvcii  (hut  puiiiNbmuiit  by  death  will  mitko 

nation 'a  heart  ri^^lit,  or  tlutt  tlio  night  of  an  uxocutjoa 
III  Kiinvn  or  amdiorulo.  !'nni:<hiiivnl  docs  not  work 
I  that  way.  It  i»  not  meant  for  that  [>urpoac.  It  is 
:int  U>  guard  xociuty. 

rhi)  Iftw  uouiiDiuiding  a  btaspheinar  to  tw  stoned 

iild  Hut  tench  otio  tiimoUto  Iuv«  to  UikI,  but  it 
'tilil  Ktvu  tliu  Ktreuts  of  iBmtd  fruiu  sciuidalous  rib- 
,l.l,-y. 

.\nd,  thuruforo,  cloarly  uiidrrrttimd,  Inw  iit  a  mero 
>  li<ii.-k:  to  bud  men  it  doox  not  imprnvo  them;  it  DOeu 
iiiakaH  them  worne;  it  cannot  tHini;tify  tlium.  Qvtl 
iicvor  iiilcndod  that  it  Hhonld.  It  mivoii  Kootuly  from 
the  upon  Inmsgrciwion ;  it  doca  not  ooutempbito  tiM 
tunolioruliuu  of  thu  oOeiider. 
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Hence  we  see  for  what  reason  the  apostle  insisted 
on  the  use  of  the  law  for  Christians.     Law  never  can 
be  abrogated.     Strict  rules  are  needed  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  we  want  the  power  or  the  will  to  rule  our- 
Helves.     It  is  not  because  the  Gospel  has  come  that 
Avo  are  free  from  the  law,  but  because,  and  only  so  far 
as,  wo  are  in  a  Gospel  state.     "  It  is  for  a  righfceons 
man  "  that  the  law  is  not  made ;  and  thus  we  see  the 
true  nature  of  Christian  liberty.     The  liberty  to  which 
we  arc  called' in  Christ  is  not  the  liberty  of  devils, — 
the  liberty  of  doing  what  we  will, —  but  the  blessed 
liberty  of  being  on  the  side  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
unrestrained  by  it  in  doing  right 

Illustnito  from  laws  of  coining,  housebrciiking,  Ac. 
Wo  are  not  under  them.  Because  we  may  break  thera 
as  we  like  ?  Nay ;  the  moment  we  desire,  the  law  is 
alive  agjiin  to  us. 

2.  As  a  primer  is  used  by  a  child  to  acquire  by 
decrees  principles,  and  a  spirit. 

This  is  the  use  attributed  to  it  in  verse  5.  "  The 
end  of  the  coininandinent  is  charity." 

Compare  with  this  two  other  passages  —  "  Christ  is 
tlie  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,"  and  "  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  "  Perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear." 

In  every  law  there  is  a  spirit,  in  every  maxim  a  prin- 
ciple; and  the  law  ami  the  maxim  are  laid  down  for  the 
sake  of  conserving  the  spirit  and  the  principle  which 
they  enshrine. 

Paul  compares  God's  dealing  with  man  to  a  wiso 
parent's  instruction  of  his  chiM.  (See  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.)  l^oyhood  is  under  law;  you  appeal 
not  to  iho  hoy's  reason,  but  his  will,  by  rewards  luid 
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punishmGQta :  Do  tliis,  and  I  will  reward  you ;  do  it 
not,  and  yon  will  be  puui^bed.  So  long  iw  nuJur 
I  iw,  salutary  and  necessary;  but  only  while  uinler 
''v^■,  He  id  free  when  lie  discerns  principles,  and 
't  ihe  same  lime  lias  got,  by  habit,  the  will  to  obey. 

'  that  rules  have  done  for  him  a  double  work  — 
'  I  ii^ht  him  the  principle,  and  &cilitatcd  obedience  to  it. 

UiHtiognl^h,  however.  In  paint  of  time,  law  is  firat-, 
■'!<  point  of  impurtonco,  tha  Spirit. 

la  point  of  time,  Chanty  i»  the  end  of  the  com- 
iiiimdmeat;  in  puint  tif  inijtortanve,  finit  and  forctuont. 

Thu  Srst  thing  u  buy  bait  to  du,  ia  to  louru  implicit 
tibcdicnco  to  nilen,  The  first  ihtn^  ill  importunco  fur 
I  man  tu  k-ani  in,  to  never  Iiimsulf  frum  maximi<,  nilc^, 
,  i"-s.  Why?  That  ho  may  becomo  nu  ^Vjitinnmian 
r  a  Latitudinariau  V  No.  Ho  b  fujvarod  from  sul>- 
uiiiaion  to  the  nuutim,  bouauec  he  has  got  aUvgianco 
to  tlie  princijdc.  Ho  i»  frao  from  tUo  rule  uud  tlio 
law,  t>QcaaHe  ho  bi»  a^l  tliu  fipirit  written  in  hit)  hourl. 

Thid  is  the  Uospcl.  A  mtiti  is  rcdccniud  by  Cbriitl 
>>  lar  as  ho  is  &ut  unckr  tliu  kw;  be  \*  (tut  from  tlitt 
1  lh-  so  far  aa  h«  i«  free  from  thv  ovil  which  tJie  htw 
Mtraios;  bo  progrtts)«es  bo  fHr  w  Uicru  in  no  uvil  in 
liiiiwhich  it  is  mi  otfort  to  keepdowu;  wid  perl^t 
-  IvatioD  And  liberty  aru,  when  we,  who,  Uiougli 
li  .viog  UiD  firiit  fruit*  uf  Uiu  i5pirit,yot  groan  wiliuu 
ursolves,  waiting   fur   tho   >Ml>>lit)oa,  — "  to   wit,  tho 

lomptioQ  (if  tho  hwdy,"  —  nhall  bavo  haen  fruod  lu 
'  <>ly,  fluul,  and  xpiril,  frum  tlie  latit  traced  of  tlio  ovil 
.  liich  c«u  only  bo  kept  down  by  furce.  In  othor 
\v(ird£,  so  ht  m  CfarUt't  statement  »  tmi)  of  w, 
"  Tbi<  rHuce  uf  thin  world  comalli,  and  hnlli  uutbing 
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LoKE  XT.  81,  32.  —  **  And  ho  said  unto  him.  Son,  thoa  art  ever  witk 
and  all  that  I  liavo  is  thine.    It  was  meet  that  we  should  make 
and  be  glad  :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  wai 
lofitt,  and  is  found.*' 

There  arc  two  classes  of  sins.  Tlierc  arc  some  sin? 
hy  which  man  crushes,  wonnds,  malevolently  injures 
his  brother  man — those  sins  which  speak  of  a  bad, 
tyrannical,  and  selfish  heart.  Christ  met  those  with 
dennnciati(m.  There  are  other  sins  by  which  a  man 
injures  himself.  Tliero  is  a  life  of  reckless  indnlp- 
ence ;  there  is  a  career  of  yielding  to  nnp:overna]>le 
propensities,  wliich  most  surely  conducts  to  wretch- 
edness an<l  ruin,  but  makes  a  man  an  object  of  com- 
passion rather  than  of  condemnation.  The  reception 
which  sinners  of  this  class  met  from  Christ  Avas  marked 
by  strange  and  pitying  mercy.  There  was  no  maudlin 
sentiment  on  His  lips.  He  called  sin  sin,  and  guilt 
guilt.  But  yet  there  were  sins  which  His  lips  scourged ; 
and  others  over  which,  containing  in  themselves  their 
own  scourge,  His  heart  bled.  That  which  was  melan- 
choly, and  marred,  and  miserable,  in  this  world,  was 
more  congenial  to  the  heart  of  Christ  than  that  which 

(3li) 
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B  proudly  Imppy.     It  wiis  in  Uie  midst  of  n  triuinpli, 

1  all  tlio  prido  of  a  procession,  llmt  Ho  piuitiod  to 

Wp  over  niiiioil  Jeruoaleiri.     Ami  if  wo  ask  tlio  reiv 

why  tho' character  uf  Clin.4  was  iiiiirlvCil  by  this 

flcholy  condescension,  it  is  itnit  ITo  was  in   tliu 

1st  of  a  world  of  rnins,  and  thoro  was  nothiit;;  llii'ii) 

Pgladdcn,  but  %*ery  much  to  timch  with  grief.     Ho 

I  hero  to  restore  tliat  which  was  brotten  down  and 

mbling  into  Qecay.    An  cnthuiiiaHtic  anliqunrian, 

bding  amidel  tlio  fmgiiionts  of  an  nncicnl  tomple, 

Qroucded  by  dust  and  tuoev,  broken  pillar,  and  do- 

i  architrave,  with  magnificent  projects  in  hw  mind 

F  restoring  nil  thist  to  /wmer  majesty,  Iw  draw  out  to 

^t  from  mere  rubbish  the  ruined  pforiea,  and  there- 

I  stooping  domi   ninongtft  tho   dank  ivy  and  tho 

TTink  nettles  —  such  was  Christ  lunidint  tho  wreck  of 

liiimun   nnluro.     Ho  \vi\»  striving  to  lift  it  out  of  jls 

di-grudation.     Ho  was  searrhiiig  out  in  revolting  placf» 

ilDit  which  had  U]]m  down,  that  He  might  build  it  up 

<^':iin,  in  fair  proportions,  a  holy  tcmpio  to  tho  Ijord, 

Tlioroli-ro  Ho  labored  among  the  guilty ;  thorfforo  Hw 

ivjifl  tho  companion  of  outcasts;  thoroforo   Ho  *p«ko 

It  iiderly  and  lovingly  to  thoso  whom  Houiety  conntml 

undone ;  therefore  Ho  loved  to  bind  np  (he  bniiDod 

imd  tho  broken-hearted;  tlieroforo  Hih  bronth  fnnnod 

the  spark  which  seemed  dying  out  in  tho  wick  of  tJte 

'-\|i!nng  taper,  when  men  thought  it  was  too  hitv,  and 

'U.tt  the  hour  of  kopflaa  profligncy  wnH  como.     It  was 

ilLiit  feature  in  His  character —  that  tender,  hoping,  on- 

T'lurnging  spirit  of  His — wluch  tho  prophet  Iiuuah  flx«'l 

upon  as  chankctoristio:    "A  bmixod  reed  will  Ho  not 

bnMtk." 

P     It  was  (ui  ilUHtrHlion  of  lUiii  xpirit  which  Fte  gavo 
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LoKE  XT.  81,  32.  —  **  And  be  said  unto  him,  Son,  thou  art  erer  witk  at. 
and  all  that  I  liavc  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we  should  romkt  iMnji 
.ind  1)0  glad  :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alire  again  ;  wai 
loHt,  and  is  found.** 

There  arc  two  classes  of  sins.  Tfierc  are  some  sins 
)»y  which  man  crnshos,  wonnds,  inalevolcntly  injures 
his  lirother  man  —  those  sins  Avhich  R])eak  of  a  bad, 
tyrannieal,  and  selfish  hc^art.  Christ  met  those  with 
denunciation.  There  arc  other  sins  bv  wliich  a  man 
injures  himself.  There  is  a  life  of  reckless  indnlp- 
ence ;  there  is  a  career  (»f  yielding  to  nngovernahle 
propensities,  which  most  snn^ly  crondncts  to  wretcli- 
edness  and  ruin,  hut  makes  a  man  an  object  of  com- 
passion rather  than  of  condemnation.  The  reception 
which  sinners  of  this  class  met  from  Christ  Avas  iiiarkefl 
by  strange  and  pitying  mercy.  There  was  no  nmu«llin 
sentiment  on  His  lips.  He  called  sin  sin,  and  guilt 
guilt.  But  yet  there  were  sins  Avhich  His  lips  scourged : 
and  others  over  which,  containing  in  themselves  their 
oAvn  Bcourgc,  His  heart  bled.  That  which  was  melan- 
choly, and  marred,  and  miserable,  in  this  world,  was 
more  congenial  to  the  heart  of  Christ  than  that  which 

(31A) 
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»  proudly  happy.  It  was  in  the  mulst  of  a  triumph, 
I  all  the  pride  of  a  procession,  Ihiit  IIu  ptiusod  to 
Mp  ovur  mined  Jorusiik'in.  And  if  wo  nek  thu  rwi- 
■  the'  character  of  Cliii^t  was  niurked  liy  lliis 
LUcholy  condcsconsioii,  it  in  Dint  ITo  was  iu  tliu 
t  of  a  worlil  of  niius,  and  there  ivas  ituthin;;  ihoio 
vgladdcD,  but  very  much  to  touch  willi  grief.  Ho 
I  here  to  restore  that  which  was  broken  do\vn  and 
mbling  into  decay.  An  enthu&iAHtic  anltquanan, 
;  amidst  (ho  fragniPiit*  of  an  imctcnt  tonipio, 
rounded  by  dust  and  mosu,  broken  pillar,  and  d<^- 
1  architrave,  with  magnificent  project*  iu  \m  mind 
P  restoring  all  thiM  to  former  majesty,  to  draw  out  In 
pt  from  mere  rubbish  the  mined  glories,  nnd  there- 
I  stooping  dowii  amongst  (ho  dank  ivy  and  tlio 
:  notUea  —  such  was  Christ  amidst  the  wreck  of 
nun  nature.  JIo  waa  striving  to  lift  it  out  of  t(s 
on.  IIo  was  setirching  out  in  revolting  plaeen 
that  which  had  fallen  down,  that  Ho  might  build  it  up 
iigniD,  in  fair  proportionx,  »  holy  tt-mpio  to  the  Lord. 
Therefore  Ho  labored  among  the  guilty;  therefore  ITo 
WM  tbo  companion  of  outcai^tK ;  therefore  Ho  spokn 
tontlorly  and  lovingly  to  thoao  whom  cooiety  counbnl 
undone ;  therefore  He  loved  to  bind  up  tho  bruiM^I 
nnd  iho  broken-hcnrted ;  thcroforo  Hit<  breath  fWuni^d 
Uio  Hpark  which  seemed  dying  nut  in  tho  wick  of  Uiu 
expiring  toper,  when  men  thought  it  was  too  late,  and 
that  tJio  honr  of  hopeless  profligacy  wan  come.  It  was 
that  feature  in  His  character  —  that  tender,  hoping,  en- 
couraging spirit  of  His —  whjch  thu  propliet  Imuah  fixed 
upon  as  chancteristic :  "A  bniiifcd  roed  will  Ho  nut 
I  break." 
^V     It  was  an  iIlH»tmtton  of  Ihi^  spirit  which  Ho  gars 
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in  the  parable  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  con* 
Bidoration  to-day.  We  find  tlie  occasion  which  drew 
it  from  Him  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter: 
'*  Then  drew  near  unto  Him  all  the  publicaus  ^d  mt 
ners  for  to  hear  Him.  And  the  Pharisees  opd  Scribes 
murmured,  saying,  This  man  receiveth  BinperSi  and 
cateth  with  tliem.''  It  was  then  that  Chriat  conde- 
Bcended  to  oifor  an  excuse,  or  an  explanation  of  His 
conduct  And  His  excuse  was  thie:  It  is  natural, 
humanly  natural,  to  rejoice  more  over  that  which  bas 
been  recovered  than  over  that  which  has  been  never 
lost.  He  proved  that  by  tliree  illustratioua  taken  froQi 
human  hfo.  The  first  illustration,  intended  to  show  the 
feelings  of  Christ  in  winning  back  a  sinner,  was  the 
joy  which  tho  shepherd  feels  in  the  recovery  of  a  sheep 
from  the  mountain  wilderness.  Tho  second  was  the 
satisfaction  whioh  a  person  feels  for  a  recovered  coin. 
Tlie  last  was  tlic  gladness  whirh  attends  the  restora- 
tion of  an  (uring  son. 

Now,  the  tlirce  parables  are  alike  in  this,  that  they 
all  describe  more  or  less  vividly  the  feelings  of  the  Bt- 
deemcr  on  the  recovery  of  the  lost.  But  the  third 
pirablc  differs  from  the  other  two  iu  this,  that,  beside.-? 
the  feelings  of  the  Saviour,  it  gives  us  a  multitude  v( 
]Kirticulars  res|Ku'ting  the.  feelings,  the  steps,  and  the 
motives,  of  the  pehitont,  who  is  reelaiuied  back  to 
goodness.  In  the  two  iirst  the  thing  lust  is  a  coin  or 
a  slieop.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  11  nd  any  picture 
of  remorse  or  ghidness  there.  JJut  in  the  ihinl  para- 
ble the  thing  lost  is  not  a  lil'ele^s  thing,  nor  a  uuito 
tiling,  but  a  being,  the  workings  of  whose  hnnian  lie;irt 
are  all  <1eserilKMl.  S(»  tlial  the  r^ul»j\M.'t  opened  out  t'l 
Xkd  is  a  more  extensive  one  —  not  merely  die  feelinirs 
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of  tbd  finder,  Ood  in  Cl)riat,  but,  beside  th^t,  the  nan- 
mtions  of  the  wanderer  himself. 

Jn  dealing  with  this  parable,  this  is  th^  Una  wbioh 
w«  shall  adopt : 

Wa  shall  look  at  tlie  picture  which  it  draws  of — 

l^  God's  treatment  of  the  penitent 

K,  Ood's  expostulation  with  the  saint, 

J.  Qod'a  treatment  of  the  penitent  divides  itself  in 
tl^is  parable  into  three  distinct  epochi '  the  pcariod  of 
alienation,  the  period  of  repentance,  and  the  oiroimh 
ttancea  of  a  penitent  reception.  We  shall  consider  all 
tlieye  in  turn. 

The  first  truth  exhibited  in  this  parable  is  the  alien- 
ation of  man's  heart  from  God.  Homelessneai,  dis- 
tance from  our  Father  —  that  is  man's  state  by  nature 
in  this  world.  The  youngest  son  gi^thered  all  togolher, 
and  took  bis  journey  into  a  far  pountry.  Brethren, 
this  is  the  history  of  worldlinoss.  It  is -a  state  Ssa  from 
Ood;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  state  of  homeleaeness. 
And  now  lei  us  ask  what  that  means.  To  fSngUsh 
hearts  it  is  not  necessi\ry  to  expound  elaborately  the 
infinite  meanings  which  cluster  round  that  blessed  ex- 
pression *^  hox&o."  Homo  is  the  ouu  place  in  all  this 
world  where  hearts  are  sure  oi*  each  other.  It  is  tha 
place  of  confidence^  It  is  the  place  where  we  tear  off 
that  mask  of  guarded  and  suspicious  coldness  whicU 
the  world  forces  us  to  wear  in  selMcfence,  and  whera 
wa  pour  out  the  unreserved  communications  of  fuU 
and  confiding  hearts.  It  is  the  spot  whera  oxpressio<ka 
of  tenderness  gush  out  without  any  sensation  of  awlb 
wardness,  and  without  any  dread  of  ridioulew  lioi  a 
man  travel  where  ho  will,  home  is  the  pluce  to  whiok 
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"  his  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns."  He  is  to  doable 
all  pleasure  there.  He  is  to  divide  all  {>ain.  A  happfi 
home  is  the  single  spot  of  rest  which  a  man  ha^  upon 
this  earth  for  the  cultivation  of  his  noblest  sensibili- 
ties. And  now,  ray  brethren,  if  that  be  the  description 
of  home,  is  God's  place  of  rest  your  home  ?  Walk 
abroad  and  alone  by  night.  That  awful  other  world 
in  the  stillness  and  the  solemn  deep  of  the  eternities 
above,  is  it  your  home  ?  Those  graves  that  lie  beneath 
you,  holding  in  them  the  infinite  secret,  and  stamping 
upon  all  earthly  loveliness  tbe  mark  of  frailty,  and 
change,  and  fleetingness — are  those  graves  the  prospect 
to  which  in  bright  days  and  dark  days  you  can  turn 
•.vithout  dismay?  God  in  his  splendors, —  dare  we  feel 
with  Him  afTectionate  and  familiar,  so  that  trial  comes 
softened  by  this  feeling.  It  is  my  Father,  and  enjoy- 
ment can  bo  taken  with  a  frank  feeling;  my  Father 
has  given  it  me,  without  grudging,  to  make  mo  happy? 
All  that  is  having  a  homo  in  God.  Aro  wo  at  home 
there  ?  Why,  there  is  demonstration  in  our  very  child- 
hood that  we  aro  not  at  home  with  that  other  world 
of  God's.  An  infant  fears  to  be  alone,  because  he  feels 
he  is  not  alone.  He  trembles  in  the  dark,  because  ho 
is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  tho  world  of  spirits. 
Long  before  he  has  been  told  tales  of  terror,  there  is 
an  instinctive  dread  of  the  supernatural  in  the  infant 
mind.  It  is  the  instinct  which  we  have  from  child- 
hood that  gives  us  the  feeling  of  another  world.  And 
mark,  brethren,  if  the  child  is  not  at  home  in  the 
thought  of  that  world  of  God's,  tho  deep  of  darkness 
and  eternity  is  around  him — God's  homo,  but  not  his 
home,  for  his  flesh  creeps.  And  that  feeling  grows 
through  life ;  not  the  fear  —  when  the  child  becomes 
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IDftn  ho  gets  over  fcur — tin',  ho  iliatike.  Tlio  mwi 
ksla  aa  mnch  averaiou  as  tin  bild  for  the  world  of 
Jirite. 

pPunday  cornea.  It  breaks  aoross  tlia  current  of  his 
worltilinoBS.  It  suggests  tliougbts  of  deatb,  and  jndg- 
iiioiit,  and  crerlaatiug  oxiitcDce.  la  that  bomo?  Cao  - 
I  he  worldly  man  feol  Sunday  like  a  forotasto  of  his 
Katbor'pi  ninusiuii?  If  wo  coiild  but  know  how  many 
li/iva  c(ttnu  hero  to-diiy,  not  to  have  thoir  souk  lifted 
Hp  heavenwards,  but  from  curiosity,  or  idleness,  or 
nilieism,  it  would  give  ns  an  ap}>alling  estimato  of  the 
nimibGr  who  aro  Hvlng  tti  a  fur  eoautry,  "havin)^  do 
liopo,  and  without  Qod  in  the  world." 

Thu  Hocond  truth  convuvud  In  us  in  tliis  parablo  is 
tim  uiuutisfyiug  nnturo  of  woHdIy  hsppiuoatt.  Thu 
outcast  sou  trtcil  to  satiate  his  appL-tttv  with  buska.  A 
husk  is  an  empty  thiu); ;  it  is  n  thin^  which  looka  ox- 
trvmuly  liko  food,  and  pruinisos  as  mnch  a8  fo^xl ;  bat 
it  ia  not  food.  It  is  a  thing  which  when  ehewod  will 
stay  tlio  appetite,  1)iit  leaver  thu  omacintud  body  with- 
out nourishment.     Earthly  happiness  is  n  husk.     Wo 

r  not  that  there  is  no  satisBietion  in  tbo  pleasnroB  of 
ftvorldly  life.     That  would  be  an  over-statoment  of 

I  troth.  Sumulhtng'tlicre  is,  or  ulse  why  shonid  moo 
ii  living  for  them?  Tbo  cniviuKs  of  mau'a 
rotite  may  bo  stayed  by  thin|{«  which  cannot  satiafy 
Every  urtw  pursuit  uoutaina  iu  it  a  nowhojw; 
Slid  it  id  long  boforu  hope  is  bankrupt.  Itiit,  my 
brethren,  it  is  strange  if  u  uinn  has  not  fouuil  out,  long 
before  bo  has  reached  the  agvt  of  thirty,  tliat  every, 
ihiug  hero  is  cmjity  and  disa)ipointiiig.  The  nobler  his 
heart,  and  thu  moro  aoquenohablo  bis  hunger  for  the 
td^  and  tic  good,  the  sooner  will  be  Gnd  that  oob 
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Bubble  after  babble  bursts,  each  bubble  tinted  with  tfn 
oelestial  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  each  leaving  m  &^ 
hand  which  crushes  it  a  cold,  damp  drop  of  disappoint 
ment.  Ail  that  is  described  in  Scripture  by  the  em* 
phatic  metaphor  of  "  sowing  the  wind  and  reaping  the 
whirlwind;"  —  the  whirlwind  of  blighted  hopes,  and 
unretumed  feelings,  and  crashed  expectations  — that 
is  the  harvest  which  the  world  gives  yon  to  reap. 

And  now  is  the  question  asked.  Why  is  this  world 
ansatisfying?  Brethren,  it  is  the  grandeur  of  the  sool 
which  God  has  given  us  which  makes  it  insatiable  in 
its  desires  —  an  infinite  void,  which  cannot  bo  filled  up, 
A  soul  which  was  made  for  God,  how  can  the  world 
fill  it?  If  the  ocean  can  be  still  with  miles  of  unstable 
waters  beneath  it,  then  the  soul  of  man,  rocking  itself 
upon  its  own  deep  longings,  with  the  Infinite  beneath 
it,  may  rest.  We  were  created  once  in  majesty,  to 
find  enjoyment  in  God ;  and  if  our  hearts  are  empty 
now,  there  is  notliing  for  it  but  to  fill  up  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  soul  witli  God.  Let  not  that  expression  — 
filling  the  soul  with  God  —  pass  away  without  a  distinct 
meaning.  God  is  Love  and  Goodness.  Fill  the  soul 
with  goodness,  and  fill  the  soul  with  love — that  is  the 
filling  it  with  God.  If  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwelleth  in  us.  Tliere  is  nothing  else  that  can  satisfy. 
So  that  when  we  hoar  men  of  this  world  acknowledge, 
as  they  sometimes  will  do,  when  they  are  wearied  with 
this  phantom  chase  of  life,  sick  of  gaycties,  and  tired  of 
toil,  that  it  is  not  in  their  pursuits  that  they  can  drink 
the  fount  of  blessedness :  and  when  we  see  thorn, 
instead  of  turning  aside  either  broken-hearted  or  else 
made  wise,  still  persisting  to  trust  to  expectations  — 
at  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  years,  still  feverish  about 
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|oa  new  ptaii  of  amliitton  — wlmt  wc  sco  is  this:  in 

IV  soul  fitrmc<t  with  n  c»{>:kciU'  for  liigh  &nd  iioMo 

ing9,  fit  for  tho  bamjUfl-laWo  of  Ood  Himself,  try* 

;  to  fill  its  infltiilu  hullnmifssoft  witli  husks. 

Ouce  tDoiv,  tlii'i'ti  i^i  ddgradiilion  in  llio  life  of  irrcli- 

gion.    The  thiti}^  which  tho  wnmlerer  triei!  lo  live  on 

were  not  husks  only.     They  wore  Imsko  which  Iho 

Bwiiio  did  eat.     Degradation  moans  (he  applio:ition  of 

n  thing  to  puvpoaos  lower  than  that  for  wliich  it  Waa 

inlondod.    U  ia  dogindation  to  n  man  to  Uvo  on  husks, 

liccause  iheeo  art)  not  his  true  food.     Wo  call  it  dogra- 

diitiun  whoii  we  soe  the  members  of  nn  ancit-nt  fnmily, 

ilocayod  by  pxtrav-a^janco,  working  for  Uioir  bread.    It 

is  not  do]^radation  for  a  bora  laborer  to  work  Ibr  an 

hoDopt  Itvelihood.    It  is  ilegradation  for  tbom,for  they 

aro  not  what  they  miRht  haro  been.    And,  thoroftjro,  for 

a  man  tn  he  defrradfed,  it  is  not  noceseary  tliat  h«  fthotiM 

hftvo  given  himsolf  up  lo  low  and  moan  pmcliws.     II 

ftqnito  ooongh  thai  ho  i^  living  for  piirpuscs  lowor 

I  tlioso  for  which  QotI  intended  him.     Ho  may  be 

lan  of  unblumifthod  ropul»tiui),  and  yet  debased  in 

I  traoat  tucHiting  of  Uic  word.    We  were  sent  intu 

8  world  lo  love  Ood  and  to  love  miin ;  to  do  good— 

b  fill  np  lifo  with  deeds  of  gem-rosity  aud  iiHtirulueH. 

i  ho  that  rel\is«s  to  work  out  lh.it  high  denfiuy  !■  a 

igm'led   man.     Ho   may   turn    away   revolted   from 

>erylhlng  thai  is  groAo.     Hia  sensnous  iiidnlgcncc* 

bay  he  all  marked  by  refmemont  and  taste,    llis  liousu 

kny   he  tilled   with   elogaoco.      His   lihniry   may   bo 

lorned  with  hooks.     Thero   may  be  tho   sounda   in 

I  mamiioD  which  can  rogalo  t!io  car,  the  dohcat-roa 

Anch  c«n  utimnLilo  tho  ywdato,  and  the  forms  of  hwanly 

~M<^  oau  ))loaso  the  oye.     Tboro  may  bo  nothlog  to 
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his  whole  life  to  offend  the  most  chastened  and  £istid 
ious  delicacy ;  and  yet,  if  the  history  of  all  this  l>e, 
powers  frittered  npon  time  which  were  meant  for  eter- 
nity, the  man  is  degraded;  if  the  spirit  which  wad 
created  to  find  its  enjoyment  in  the  love  of  God  has 
settled  down  satisfied  with  the  love  of  tho  world,  then, 
just  as  surely  as  the  sensualist  of  this  parable,  that  uuiu 
has  turned  aside  from  a  celestial  feast  to  prey  on  garbage. 
We  pass  on  to  the  second  period  of  the  history  of 
God's  treatment  of  a  sinner.  It  is  the  period  of  his 
coming  to  himself,  or  what  we  call  repentance.  Tlie 
first  feet  of  religious  experience  which  this  parable 
suggests  to  us  is  that  common  truth  —  men  desert  the 
world  when  tho  world  deserts  them.  The  renegade 
came  to  himself  wlien  there  were  no  more  husks  to 
eat.  He  would  have  remained  away  if  he  could  have 
got  them;  but  it  is  written,  ''no  man  gave  unto  him." 
And  tliis,  brethren,  is  the  record  of  our  shame.  Invi- 
tiition  is  not  enough ;  we  must  be  driven  to  God. 
And  the  fomino  conies  not  by  chance.  God  sends 
the  famine  into  the  soul  —  the  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
the  disap[)ointniont — to  bring  back  His  erring  child 
again.  Now,  the  world  fastens  upon  that  truth,  and 
gets  out  of  it  a  triumphant  sarcasm  against  rcligiun. 
They  tell  us  that  just  as  the  caterpillar  passes  into 
the  clirysalis,  and  tlie  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly,  so 
profligacy  passes  into  disgust,  and  disgust  passes  into 
religion.  To  use  their  own  phraseology,  wlien  people 
become  disappointed  with  the  world,  it  is  the  last 
resource,  tlioy  say,  to  turn  saint.  So  the  men  of  the 
world  speak,  and  they  think  they  are  profoumlly  phi- 
losophical and  concise  in  the  account  they  give.  Tho 
world  is  welcome  to  its  very  small  sneer.     It  is   the 
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T  of  oar  Mastur's  Giitpu]  that  it  is  tbo  refuge  of 
)  broke D-lieurt«il.  It  \»  lliu  strungc  mercy  of  our 
]  thut  He  does  nut  ri'ject  tliu  writhhigs  of  a  jadod 
Lot  tbe  world  curl  its  lip,  if  it  will,  when  it  suuii 
Ktngb  tho  cfioacs  uf  itio  prudigiU'it  roturu.  And  if 
p  sinner  does  uut  coine  tu  God  titiight  hy  tliife  dimtp* 
BDdneot,  what  then?  If  utTuctione  crushed  in  oarly 
li!"-;  have  driven  on©  man  to  God;  if  wrecked  ond 
iiiriud  hnjies  huve  miide  iinotbcr  wan  roligioua;  it 
'Vitiit  of  success  in  n  prof«itBii)ii  hii^  broken  the  spirit ; 
if  Uio  human  life,  lived  out  too  pKtiaintuitely,  luu  left  n 
Hurfeit  &ud  a  craviu({  behind  whidi  end  in  8vriou«noM*; 
if  one  ta  brought  by  llm  widneB*  of  widuwud  lifo,  and 
■mother  hy  Uie  forci*U  deoululiuii  of  involuutiiry  siuglo 
lifo  ;  if  whon  Uio  mighty  fuiuino  comos  into  tho  besrt, 
md  Dot  a  husk  is  left,  not  n  plensuru  untried,  tliun,  and 
lit  till  lh«n,  Iho  rJniori>L-ful  rosolvts  is  mndo,  "I  will 
iii^io  ami  go  tu  tny  Kittliur :  "  —  Well,  brethrou,  wbnt 
tiiun?  Wby,  tilts,  thut  tho  history  uf  penitence,  prrv 
ilui^cd  as  it  KO  oftun  is  by  mere  disappointment,  shedai 
"Illy  a  liri|;hter  Uiiitre  round  tho  Love  of  Christ,  who 
rujoioes  to  rccoive  such  wanderers,  worthlces  as  tlMV 
lire,  back  iuto  His  bu»uiu.  Tliank  God,  the  world's 
tmear  ia  trut^<.  It  ta  tbu  last  rcsourco  to  turn  saint. 
'Diiinka  to  oup  God,  th;xt  wbpn  this  ^udy  world  hiui 
.  t.ised  to  charm,  when  tliu  hoart  begins  to  fool  its 
iKiIluwness,  aud  tho  world  hasloiit  its  satisfy  inKpowxr, 
rtill  all  is  Dot  yot  lost,  if  p«nitotiC4>  iux)  Chrittt  rcmitin, 
lo  still,  to  humble,  and  lo  soutlifl,  a  boart  whiub  sin  Ihm 
fevgrod. 

Tbvru  is  another  truth  cun(ain«d  in  this  sccticn  of 
^lio  fwrablv.     Ador  a  life  ul  wild  pinfuInesA,  roliffion  i» 
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to  duty  with  tho  feelings  of  a  slave :  *'  I  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of  thj 
hired  servants."  Any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  excite* 
mcnt  of  the  worid,  and  then  tried  to  settle  dowo  at 
once  to  quiet  duty,  knows  how  true  that  is.  To  borrow 
a  metaphor  from  LsraoPs  desert  life,  it  is  n  tasteless 
thing  to  live  on  manna  afler  you  have  been  feastiog 
upon  quails.  It  is  a  dull,  oold  drudgery  to  find  pleasure 
in  simple  occupation,  when  life  has  been  a  saecession 
of  strong  emotions.  Sonship  it  is  not;  it  is  slavery. 
A  son  obeys  in  love,  entering  heartily  into  his  fatlier'fl 
meaning.  A  servant  obeys  mechanically,  rising  early 
because  he  must;  doing,  it  may  be,  his  duty  well,  but 
feeling  in  all  its  force  tho  irksomeness  of  the  service. 
Sonship  does  not  come  all  at  once.  The  yoke  of  Christ 
is  easy,  the  burden  of  Christ  is  light ;  but  it  is  not  light 
to  everybody.  It  is  light  when  yoii  love  it,  and  no  man 
who  has  sinned  much  can  love  it  all  at  once.  There- 
ibre,  il'  I  speiik  to  any  one  who  is  trying  to  be  reli- 
gious, and  heavy  in  heart  because  his  duty  is  done  too 
fornuilly, —  my  Christian  brother,  fear  not.  You  are 
returniuir,  like  the  prodigal,  with  tho  feelings  of  a  ser- 
vant. Htlll,  it  is  a  real  return.  Tho  spirit  of  adoption 
will  ct)nie  afterwards.  You  will  often  have  to  do  duties 
whicii  you  cannot  relish,  and  in  which  you  see  no 
mcjaning.  So  it  was  with  Naamau  at  the  piophet's 
connnand.  He  bathed,  not  knowing  why  ho  was  bidden 
to  buthe  in  Jordan.  When  you  bend  to  prayer,  often 
luid  olten  you  will  have  to  kneel  w«th  wandering 
thoughts,  and  constraining  lips  to  rej)eat  words  into 
which  your  heart  scarcely  enters.  You  will  have  to 
pcrforn:  duties  when  tiio  heart  is  cold,  and  without  a 
spark  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  you.     But,  my  Christian 
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lt)ther,  oiiwarOa  stiil.    Struggle  to  tho  Cross,  evon 

piigh  it  bo  stroggling  aa  in  chains.     Just  as  oit  A  day 

It'cloudH,  wlion  yoTi  hava  watched  tlio   dietant   hilJs, 

Irk  and  gray  with  raiat,  suddenly  a  gtenm  <>('  etinahiuo 

iBing  over  reveald  to  yon,  in  that  flat  euriace,  valleys, 

I  dt'IU,  nnd  Himts  of  sunny  hnppinoN!),  which  slept 

a  unsu^peoti'd  in  llio  Jog, —  so  in  tho  gloom  of  pen- 

totial  lift)  there  will  be  tiinos  when  God's  dei'p  {>eaca 

I  love  will  bo  fult  Bliining  into  the  soul  with  super- 

Eural  refroshmont.     Let  the  penitent  be  content  with 

I  MrvaDt*8  lot  at  first.     Tiiborty  und  peace,  and  tlio 

rding  BonsatioDs  of  a  Father's  arms  around  yoa, 

a  aftorwurds. 

Tlio  liiat  circmnstnnoo  in  this  division  of  our  ral> 
jcct  i»  the  reception  which  a  sinner  meetfi  witli  on  his 
return  to  God.  "  Bring  forth  tlie  best  robe  nnd  pnt  it' 
oo  him,  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  ahoea  on  hia 
feet,  and  bring  hither  the  fntlod  cnlf  and  kill  it,  and 
lot  us  oat  and  be  mt*rry."  This  banqnet  represonls  to 
na  two  thinjifs.  It  tL-Ils  of  tho  father's  gladness  on  hia 
Boa's  return,  Tliat  represents  God's  joy  on  tiift 
rGfonnation  of  a  dinner.  It  t«Us  of  a  baui]uet  nnd  a 
dance  given  tu  the  long-lost  son.  That  representit  tliu 
sinner' !<  gladneHs  whan  lie  first  imJeratoud  thut  Gud  was 
reconciled  to  him  in  Christ.  There  is  astrango.alinost 
wild  rapture,  a  strong  gnsh  of  love  and  happiness,  in 
those  days  which  are  called  the  days  of  lirst  conver- 
sion. When  a  man  who  baa  sinned  much  —  a  pruBignle 
—  turns  to  God,  and  it  bccomos  first  denr  to  hiH  appro. 

Ionsion  that  (livre  is  luvo  in^tond  of  cpnrnhig  for  him, 
^ro  is  a  luxury  of  tiniolion,  a  banquet  of  tumnlti- 
bsfl  hlcHsodnt.'S«,  in  (he  moment  of  iint  btre  to  God, 
ttfcb  stands  ulouo  in  lifo,  uutbiiig  before  and  nothuiK 
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after  like  it  And,  brethren,  let  us  observe,  thii  fb^ 
giveness  is  a  tliiiig  granted  while  a  man  is  yet  afar  o£ 
We  are  not  to  wait  for  the  right  of  being  happy  till 
we  are  good ;  we  might  wait  forever.  Joy  is  not  de- 
layed till  we  deserve  it  Just  so  soon  as  a  sinful  maa 
trusts  that  the  meroy  of  God  in  Christ  has  done  sitaj 
with  his  transgreBsion,  the  ring  and  the  robe  and  the 
shoes  are  his, — the  banquet,  and  the  light  of  a  Father*! 
oountenauce. 

II.  We  have  to  consider  very  briefly  God's  expoe* 
tulation  with  a  saint.  There  is  another  brother  men- 
tioned in  tlii.s  pjirable,  who  expressed  something  like 
indignation  at  the  treatment  which  his  brother  met 
with.  There  are  commentatore  who  have  imagined 
that  this  personage  represents  the  Pharif^ees  who 
complained  that  Jesus  was  receiving  sinners.  But 
tins  is  manifestly  impossible,  because  his  father  expos- 
tulates with  him  in  this  lan«^ua«ie,  "  Son,  tliou  art  ever 
with  me;"  not  ibr  one  moment  could  that  be  true  of 
the  Pharisees.  The  true  interpretation  seems  to  be 
that  this  elder  brother  represents  a  real  Christian  per- 
plexed with  (Tod's  mysterious  dealings.  We  have  be- 
fore us  the  description  of  one  of  those  happy  persons 
who  have  been  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  their 
mother^s  womb,  and  on  the  whole  (with  imperfections, 
of  course)  remained  God's  servant  all  his  life.  For 
this  is  his  own  account  of  himself,  which  the  father 
does  not  contradict — "  Lo !  these  many  years  do  I 
serve  thee." 

We  o])serve,  then — The  objection  made  to  the  re- 
ception of  a  notorious  sinner:  "Thou  never  gavest 
me  a  kid."     Now,  in  this  we  liave  a  fact  true  to  Ohris- 
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I  experioiiuo.     Joy  seoma  to  be  felt  more  rividly 

i  mure  exuberaiilty  by  niea  wlio  have  sinned  much, 

I  by  men   wliu  have  grown  up  conaUtently  from 

lililhood  with  religious   oiliioiition.     Kaptnra  belongs 

I  him  whose  sins,  whtoh  urti  turgiveu,  are  many.     In 

I  perplexity  which  thix  faot   occiuions,  there   ia  a 

kling  whiuh  \s  partly  right  um)  partly  wrong.     Th«to 

I  aurpriao  which  ia  nnluraJ.     There   is  a  re«otitfiil 

Bloupy  whioh  ia  to  bo  rebuked.     There  is,  Urat  ot'aU, 

t  natural   aurpriae.      It   wna   natural   that   the   elder 

brother  ehonld  feel  perplexed  and  hurt.     When  a  ain* 

ner  aeonia  to  bo  rowarded  with  more  bappindaa  than  a 

aaiot,  it  appears  as  if  good  and  evil  were  alike  ancliii* 

UtigTuahed  in  Ood's  dealings.     It  neoms  like  putting  n 

reconciled   enemy  over  the  head  of  a  tried  oervant. 

It  looks  aa  if  it  woro  a  kind  of  encouragement  held 

out  to  sin,  and  a  iiiau  begins  to  feel,  Well,  if  this  is  to 

be  tike  caprice  of  my  tiither'a   dealing,  if  this    rich 

least  of  gladiiasB   be  tbe  reward  uf  a  llcentioaa  life, 

"  Verily,  I  have  cleansed  ray  heart  in  vain,  and  wiwbed 

my  hands  in  innooRncy,"     This  is  natural  eurpriae. 

But,  basides  this,  thoro  is  a  jealousy  in  these  senu* 
tions  of  oars  whiuh  Ood  aetjs  Gt  to  rebuke.  Yon  have 
been  trying  to  serve  Ood  all  yonr  life,  and  find  it 
ii|;gle,  and  heavinusf,  and  dnlncsK,  still.  Vuu  aeu 
lotlier,  who  has  outraged  uv«ry  obligation  of  life,  and 
I  in  not  triad  by  ihw  deep  prostration  yon  think  ho 
^bt  to  have,  Kill  bright  with  happiness  at  oaoo. 
Kon  linvo  been  making  aaorifioos  all  your  lito,  and 
vnr  womt  trials  conie  out  of  your  most  gonoronssao- 
rillcM.  Your  terror*  in  judgment  have  been  fullowt^d 
\>f  aafferingst  aliarper  than  thoaa  which  crime  it««lf 
llld  b»vo  brought.    And  you  ii«e  men  wbo  tm*«r 
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made  a  sacrifice  unexposed  to  trial  —  men  whose  lift 
has  been  rapture  purchased  by  the  ruin  of  others'  in- 
nocence—  tasting  first  the  pleasui-cs   of  sin,  and  then 
iiie  banquet  of  religion.     Yon  have  been  a  moral  man 
from  childhood,  and  yet,  with  all  your  efforts,  yob  feel 
the  crushing  conviction  that  it  has  never  once  l»een 
granted  you   to  win  a  soul  to  Ood.     And   you  see 
another  man  marked  by  inconsistency  and  impetuosity, 
banqueting  every  day  upon  the  blest  success  of  im- 
pressing and  saving  souls.     All  that  is  startling.     And 
then  come  sadness  and  despondency;  then  come  aII 
those  feelings  which  are  so  graphically  depicted  here: 
irritation  —  "ho   was   angry;"   swelling   pride  —  "he 
would  not  go  in ; "  jealousy,  which  required  soothing 
—  "his  father  went  out  and  entreated  him." 

And  now,  brethren,  mark  the  Iktlier's  answei.  It 
does  not  account  for  this  strange  dealing  by  God's 
sovereignty.  It  does  not  cut  the  knot  of  the  diflicnlty, 
insteiid  of  untying  it,  by  saying  God  has  a  7^i(/Itt  to  (K» 
what  He  will.  lie  does  not  urge,  God  has  a  right  to 
act  on  favoritism  if  Ho  please.  But  it  assigns  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason  ij5,  "  It  was  7n€etj  right  thfit 
we  should  make  merry."  It  is  meet  that  God  should 
be  glad  on  tiie  reclamation  of  a  sinner.  It  is  meet  tliat 
that  sinner,  looking  down  into  the  dreadful  chasm  over 
which  he  had  been  tottering,  should  feel  a  shudder  of 
delight  through  all  his  frame  on  thinking  of  his  escape. 
And  it  is  meet  that  religious  men  should  not  I'eel  jeal- 
ous of  one  another,  but  freely  and  generously  join  in 
thanking  God  that  others  have  got  happiness,  even  if 
tliei/  have  not.  The  spirit  of  religious  exclu^^ivenens, 
which  looks  down  contemptuously  instead  of  tenderly 
on  worldly  men,  and  banishes  a  man  forever  from  the 
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a  of  its  joyg  becauno  he  lias  Buined  notorionsfy,  ia 
biid  spirit. 

,  tlm  reason  given  for  thh  dealiof;  is,  "Son, 

^n  urt  iilwiiys  witii  [iio,  and  all  tliat  I  Imve  in  tliitie." 

!■  wliidi  Clirii^t  accin^  to  tell  ue  tlmt  tliu  diapropor- 

I  l)t)tweuu  liiiiti  niul  man  is  mucli  Itiss  tliiin  wu  8n[> 

B.     Tho  profligate  had  liud  one  hour  of  ecBtttsy^ 

i  oUior  liad  lnul  a  wliulo  lifo  of  peucu.     A.  oonsiBtODt 

liristinn  miiy  not  have  rnpLuru ;  but  liu  luu  that  which 

I  nmch  letter  tbiin  mptuie  —  caJtnm^sii,  Gud'n  SL-reno 

Knd  |iur(>otual  presence.     And,  ntler  all,  brutlirtii),  that 

in  thu  host.     Ouii  to  wlioni  miiuh  la  furgivon  liaii  much 

joy.     He  Niiitt  hiivd  it,  if  it  woro  only  to  support  him 

IhroMgh  Ihoito  fenrt'ul  triula  which  (iro  t«  comu, — thoso 

hiiuntiog   rcmiii!Bconoe§    of  u   polluted   licttrt,    those 

fnultieo,  those  iucatiBistoiioies,  to  which  thtt  hahite  of 

I>n9t   indnlgeucu   huvo   made   him   HhUu.     A  torrihle 

*titnigg]o  is  in  sloru  for  him  yot.     Grudgu  him  not  ouo 

r^Miir  of  unclouded  exulutiuu.      But   roligioit'ii   buKt 

-  re«t,  somiiity,  the  quiet  daily  love  of  one  who 

na   perpolnally  with   hia    Futlier'a    fiunily,  uniulur- 

ipted  usttfulnesK  —  that  helongH  tu  him  who  luu  livod 

ladily,  and  wtdkod  with  duly,  neither  griaviug  nor 

tilting  tlio  Huly  Spirit  of  hia  God.     1*lio  mnu  who 

■vod  Gixt  early  has  the  best  of  it.    Joy  is  well  in  it« 

my,  hut  a  law  flashes  of  joy  nru  trifles  in  companBon 

kith  a  lifo  of  poaco.     Which  ii  heat,  —  the  fiiuh  of  Joy 

;!iting  up  tho  whole  hearl>  and  tlion  diu-kiiBHs  till  Uie 

toxt  flash  cornea,  or  tho  etuady  calm  Hunlight  of  dHy, 

I  whiuh  meu  work? 

And  now,  ouo  word  to  thoso  who  are  living  tbi« 

yonng  man's  life  —  thinking  to  bvcomo  roligioiM,M  h« 

did,  when  they  Imvo  got  tired  of  tlie  wdrld.    I  npeok 
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to  thoM  who. are  leading  what,  in  the  world's  softened 

language  of  concealment,  is  called  a  gay  life.  SToaBg 
brethren,  let  two  motives  be  urged  eamestlj  upon 
your  attention.  The  first  ia  the  motive  of  mere 
honorable  feeling.  We  will  say  nothing  about  th« 
uncertainty  of  life.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  this  bctf 
that  impressions  resisted  now  may  never  come  back 
again.  We  will  not  appeal  to  terror.  That  is  not  the 
weapon  which  a  Christian  minister  loves  to  use.  If 
our  lips  were  clothed  with  thunder,  it  is  not  denuD- 
ciation  which  makes  men  Christians;  let  the  appeal 
be  made  to  every  high  and  generous  feeling  in  a 
young  man's  bosom.  Deliberately  and  calmly  you  are 
going  to  do  this :  to  spend  the  best  and  most  vigorons 
portion  of  your  days  in  idleness,  in  uselessuess,  in 
the  gratification  of  8olf,  in  the  contamination  of  others. 
And  then  weakness,  the  relics,  and  the  miserable 
dregs  of  life — you  are  going  to  give  that  sorry  oflTering* 
to  God,  because  His  mercy  ondureth  forever  I  Shame 
—  sliamo  upon  the  heart  which  can  let  such  a  plan 
rest  in  it  one  moment  I  If  it  be  there,  crush  it  like  a 
man.  It  is  a  degrading  thing  to  enjoy  husks  till  there 
is  no  man  to  give  tliem.  It  is  a  base  thing  to  resolve 
to  give  to  God  as  little  as  possible,  and  not  to  serve 
Him  till  you  must. 

Young  brethren,  I  speak  principally  to  you.  You 
have  health  for  God  now.  You  have  strength  of 
mind  and  body.  You  have  powers  which  may  lit 
you  for  real  usefuhiess.  You  have  appetites  for 
enjoyment  which  can  be  consecrated  to  God.  Y'ou 
acknowledge  the  law  of  honor.  Well,  then,  by  every 
feeling  of  manliness  and   generosity,  remember   thia ; 
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now,  and  not  later,  is  your  time  to  learn  what  religion 
meana. 

Tliero  is  another  motive,  and  a  very  solemn  one, 
(•>  be  urged  upon  thoae  who  are  delaying.  Evory 
luomL'Qt  of  delay  adds  bitteruoaa  to  after  struggles. 
'I'iio  mumLMit  of  a  fetdiug  of  hired  servitude  must  come, 
H  )i  ninn  will  nut  obey  Ood  with  a  warm  heart,  he 
iiiuy  herual'tor  havu  to  do  it  with  a  cold  one.  To  be 
holy  \a  the  work  of  u  long  lifo.  Tho  i::(pun(;ncu  of 
ten  thousand  Ioshous  toaclicH  only  a  little  uf  it;  and 
all  thia,  the  work  of  becoming  like  God,  tlio  man  who 
delays  m  crowding  into  the  apace  of  a  few  years,  or  a 
few  montiiB.  When  wo  have  lived  long  a  life  of  »in, 
do  wo  think  that  repentance  ami  forgiventititi  will 
oblitontle  all  the  traces  of  Bin  upon  the  cluiraotor? 
ite  sure  that  every  eiu  pays  its  price :  "  Whotitoever  a 
inaa  Boweth,  tliat  shall  he  alao  reap."  0  I  there  are 
recollectiona  of  past  siu  which  como  crowding  up  to 
tho  braiu,  with  temptation  iu  them.  There  nro  old 
habittt  which  refuHu  to  bo  miutturcd  by  a  f«w  onthiisi- 
astio  seDdutioud.  There  is  bo  much  of  the  old  ituui 
clinging  to  the  penitent  who  has  waited  long,  —  how 
no  much,  ots  a  religious  man,  like  what  lie  was  whmi  1m 
was  A  worldly  mun, — that  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  hoevur 
reaches  in  this  world  the  full  stature  of  Chriatian  mui- 
hood.  Muoh  warm  earueHtooss,  but  struugu  incotv- 
Histenoies  —  that  is  the  character  uf  one  who  is  an  old 
man  and  a  young  Christian.  Bretlireu,  do  we  wi»li  to 
risk  all  this?  Do  wo  want  to  Icuni  Iiolincfis  villi 
torribW  straggloa,  and  sore  afDictiou,  and  tho  plague 
ol  mach  remaining  ovil?  Then  »?iti^  beforu  you  tuni 
to  God. 


XXI- 

[Preaohcd  May  15,  1853.] 

JOHN'S  REBUKE   OF   HEROD. 

fjvn  lit  19,  20.  — «« Bat  H«ro<l  th«  tetrarch,  being  reproved  hj  kta 
for  Uerodias,  h»  brother  PliHtp*8  wife,  and  tbr  all  the  exili  w^kk 
Horod  had  done,  added  yet  thin  above  all,  that  he  shut  up  Joha  ia 
prison." 

Tub  life  of  John  the  Baptist  divides  itself  into  three 
distiiK^t  periods.  Of  the  first  wo  are  told  almost  noth- 
ing, but  we  may  conjecture  much.  We  aro  told  that 
he  was  in  the  deserts  till  his  showing  unto  Israel.  It 
was  ft  period,  probably,  in  wliich,  saddened  by  the  hol- 
lowncss  of  all  life  in  Israel,  and  perplexed  with  the 
controversies  of  Jerusalem,  —  the  controversies  of  Sad- 
dncee  with  Pharisee,  of  formalist  with  my.^tic,  of  the 
disciples  of  one  infallible  Rabbi  with  the  disciples  of 
another  infillible  Rabbi,  —  ho  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
wildermess,  to  see  whether  God  could  not  be  found 
there  by  the  heart  that  sought  Ilim,  without  the  aid 
of  churches,  rituals,  creeds,  and  forms.  This  period 
lasted  thirty  years. 

The  second  period  is  a  shorter  one.  It  comprises 
the  few  months  of  his  public  ministry.  His  difficulties 
were  over;  he  had  reached  conviction  enough  to  live 
and  die  on.  He  knew  not  all,  but  he  knew  something. 
He  could  not  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  but  he  could  at 
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b  baptize  with  water.     It  was  not  given  to  bUu  to 

1  up,  but  it  wod  givvn  to  biin  to  pull  ilown  nil  TuIm 

UidatioHi^.     He  kuew  Mint  tbe  bigbust  tnitb  of  upjrit 

13  wua  to  bb  ({iven  by  One  tliiit  ebciuld  cunio  uHor. 

piBt  bo  hiul  learned  in  the  dooert  v/oi  oontaiucd  in  & 

r  words  —  Reality  liea  at  the  root  uf  ruligiout  lii'u. 

jt'mu&t  bo  real,  said  John.     "  Bring  tarlli  traits  meet 

If  rvptiiituncti."     Let  eacb  man  do  bia  own  duty:  lot 

I  impart  to  tbone  who  are  not  rich ;  let  tbc  pub- 

[i  acuuso  no  luau  fulsoly  ;  let  the  soldier  ba  content 

t  bis  waged.     The  coming  kingdom  i«  not  a  mere 

a  of  macbiacry,  wbicU  will  make  you  all  good  and 

kppy  witliont  uffort  of  yonr  own.     Cbnugo  youritelvoa, 

r  you  will  liiLvu  no  kingdom  at  all.     Terflonal  rcfonn^ 

i  M'li,  porHouiil  ruaiity,  tiiat  was  John's  moeaa^  to  Dm 

vvtiHiL     All  inoumplote  one;  but  ba  debvored  itoa  bJa 

all,  mjLDfully  ;  and  lu«  ■uccoh  wan  signal,  a«tuni«hinf; 

evun  to  biiiwelf.     (^uccoHHful  it  was,  bucaoso  it  appoalud 

to  tiU  the  duepMt  wuuU  of  tlio  bumau  liuart.     It  tuM 

of  pftaco  tu  tUoio  wliu  hiul  bven  Hgilatud  by  tompestu- 

0114  pttMioii.     It  prumiritiil  furgetfulneM  of  pa«t  trsoa- 

L:ri'))«ioa   to    thusu   wliuae   cousoiuuce<t   HniKrtod  with 

-<  It^iccuHing  recoUectiona.    It  ipok*  of  refuj^  Iron 

i)i<.<  wrath  to  come  to  those  who  bad  felt  it  a  l*arfn) 

expectation  to  full  iuto  thu  buiuU  of  an  imgry  Ood. 

And  tht:  rouH  of  tlint  nuiHiMge.  conveyed  by  the  tym- 

bol  of  baptitm,   wud   that   the  dtmert  iwanoed  with 

[Dwds  who  owned  the  attractive  apell  of  the  power 

W,tk  uaw  life  made  pontiblu.     Warriors,  paupers,  profli* 

lome  admiring  the  nobleneii  of  religious  life, 

{b«n  needing  it  to  lill  up  the  empty  hollow  of  an  oar 

(isfied   huart,  —  the   penitent,  the   benrt-broken,  tb* 

Idly,  and  tlio  dunppointed,  all  cudo.    Aad  iriih 
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them  there  came   two   other  classes  of  men,  whoie 
approach  roused  the  Baptist  to  astonishment. 

The  formalist,  not  satisfied  with  his  formality,  and 
the  infidel,  unable  to  rest  on  his  infidelity  —  tbey 
came  too,  startled,  for  one  honr,  at  least,  to  the  real 
significance  of  life,  and  shaken  out  of  nnreality.  The 
Baptist's  message  wrung  the  confession  from  their  souls, 
—  "  Yes,  our  system  will  not  do.  We  are  not  happy, 
after  all ;  we  are  miserable.  Prophet,  whose  solitaiy 
life,  far  away  there  in  the  desert,  has  been  making  to 
itself  a  home  in'the  mysterious  and  the  iiiviBible,  what 
hast  thou  got  to  tell  us  from  that  awful  other  world? 
Wliat  are  we  to  do?'*  These  things  belong  to  a 
period  of  John's  life  anterior  to  the  text 

The  prophet  has  been  hitherto  in  a  selfseleeted 
Bolitudo,  the  free,  wild  desert,  opening  his  heart  to  the 
strungo  sights  and  sounds  through  which  the  graod 
voice  of  oriental  nature  speaks  of  God  to  the  soul, 
in  a  way  that  books  cannot  speak.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  tliird  period  of  his  history.  Wo  are  now  to 
consider  him  as  the  tenant  of  a  comiyelled  8olitn<le,  in 
the  dungeon  of  a  capricious  tyrant.  Hitherto,  by 
that  rugged  energy  with  which  ho  battled  Avith  the 
temptations  of  tliis  world,  he  has  been  shedding  a 
glory  round  Imman  life.  We  are  now  to  look  at  him 
equally  alone,  equally  majestic,  shedding  by  martyr- 
dom almost  a  brighter  glory  round  human  dojitli. 
Ho  has  hitherto  been  receiving  the  homage  of  almost 
unequalled  popularity.  We  are  now  to  observe  him 
reft  of  every  admirer,  every  soother,  every  friend. 
He  has  been  hitherto  overcoming  the  temptations  of 
existence  by  entire  seclusion  from  them  all.  We 
are  now  to  ask  how  he  will  stem  those  seductions 
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I  brou)^bt  into  t)io  very  midst  of  tlivm,  uod 
I  whole  outWHrd  iispcct  of  liis  lifo  Iiks  InUl  aaidn 
I  distiuctivo  and  i>eouliar  ctittniclor;  wliou  lie  h«s 
Ktad  to  1)0  tlie  aiicLoril«,  nud  )ia«  buouinu  tin>  idul 
t  court. 

Muc^i  iiiatructioD,  broUireii,  there  ought  to  Im  in  nil 
'j  if  wo  ouiy  ko«w  rightly  how  to  bring  it  ont,  or 
Wu  to  puiul,  in  unyUuDg  like  iutelligitile  cotorx,  the 
1  which  our  own  miiida  have  forpied.  loHtruct- 
bucHUse  human  life  mnat  ever  be  itiHtructive. 
I  huuiAD  flpirit  ooutrirod  to  got  ita  life  acooixi- 
fsLcd  ill  this  coofiiBoil  world ;  wliut  a  man  like  iib, 
1  yut  no  common  man,  full,  did,  siifibrud :  how  hu 
fiiught,  aai\  how  ho  conquered;  —  if  we  oould  only  gwt 
B  dear  poeitession  and  firm  graop  of  tUai,  we  should 
Imve  got  nhuost  all  that  is  wortli  having  iu  traUi, 
with  the  technicalitioti  Btrip|)ed  off,  —  for  what  is  tbo 
uw  uf  truth  except  to  teach  man  bow  to  live  ?  Tliere 
in  H  vaat  value  in  gemiino  biography.  It  is  good  to 
have  runl  views  of  what  Life  is,  and  what  Christian 
Ijifu  may  be.  It  is  good  to  familiarize  ourselves  with 
tho  history  of  those  whom  Ood  has  pronounced  tbo 
Bait  of  the  earth.  We  cannot  belp  contracting  good 
from  hucU  awociation. 

And  just  one  thing  rcapecting  this  man  whom  we 
are  to  follow  for  some  time  today.  Lot  us  not  be 
afraid  of  tsottming  to  rise  into  a  mcro  onthusiastto 
panegyric  of  a  man.  It  is  a  mro  man  we  have  to 
deal  with,  one  of  God's  heroic  om:*,  a  Inio  comiuoror; 
_plio  whoKo  life  and  motives  it  is  bard  to  understand 
iboiit  fftfling  warmly  and  enthnniaslinUly  about 
of  tho  very  bighent  chaniott'r:*,  rightJy 
sluod,  of  ah  tho  Bible.    Panegyric  enoh  M  1 


eu  give,  what  ia  it  after  ha  has  been  stamped  by  Ui 
liaater'a  eulogy — '^  A  prophet?  Yea,  I  aaj  onto  yon, 
and  more  than  a  prophet.  AmoDg  them  that  we 
bom  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  tbiui 
John  the  Baptist."  In  the  verse  which  ia  to  serve 
us  for  our  guidance  on  this  subjeot  there  are  two 
branches  which  will  afford  us  fVuit  of  oontemplatioB. 
It  is  written,  ^' Herod  being  reproved  by  John  for 
Herodias." 

Here  is  our  first  subject  of  thought : 

The  truthfulness  of  Christian  charaoteF. 

And  then,  next,  he  ''  shut  up  John  in  prison.'* 

Here  is  our  second  topic : 

The  apparent  failure  of  religious  life. 

The  point  which  we  have  to  look  at  in  this  seotios 
of  the  Baptist's  life  is  tho  truthfulness  of  religious 
character.  For  the  prophet  was  now  in  a  sphere  of 
life  altogether  new.  He  had  got  to  the  third  act  of 
his  history.  Tho  first  was  performed  right  manfully 
in  the  desert  —  that  is  past.  He  has  now  booome  a 
known  man,  celebrated  through  the  country,  brought 
into  the  world,  great  men  listening  to  him,  and  in  the 
way,  if  he  chooses  it,  to  become  familiar  with  tbo 
polished  life  of  HerocVa  court.  For  this  we  read: 
Herod  observed  John ;  that  is,  cultivated  his  acquaint- 
ance, paid  him  marked  attention,  heard  him,  did  many 
things  at  his  bidding,  and  heard  him  gladly. 

For  thirty  long  years  John  had  lived  in  that  far-off 
desert,  filling  his  soul  with  the  grandeur  of  solitude, 
content  to  be  unknown,  —  not  conscious,  most  likely, 
that  there  was  anything  supernatural  in  him,  —  living 
with  the  mysterious  God  in  silence.  And  then  came 
the  day  when  the  qualities;  so  secretly  nursed,  beeama 
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in  ihe  grent  world  —  men  felt  tliat  there  wm  a 
»ter  than  tbemsetvea  before  thatu ;  and  tlioa  cutue 
trial  of  admirfttiou,  wliun  the  oruwcls  cougregated 
lud  to  lUtuu.  And  nil  lliat  trinl  Jului  buro  uniii- 
id  ;  for,  wlien  tiiosu  vuBt  crowds  dmporsod  ut  nigbt, 
lofL  ftluoo  witli  God  and  the  auivarae  uiicu 
Tlmt  prevented  tiid  being  epuilt  by  Buttery, 
now  comoa  the  great  trial.  Joliu  it  triuispluiitvd 
the  desert  to  tlie  towit:  he  has  ({uitled  aimplo 
-ho  has  come  to  artifioial  life.  John  has  H'oii  a 
ig's  ftttiintion,  iiod  now  tbo  question  is,  Wiil  the 
kinoad  of  tlio  uiDu  bear  poliatung  without  breaking 
»bivcraV  la  thu  iron  prophet  melting  inio  volup- 
tuous BoftDusti?  Is  ho  getting  the  world's  manlier^ 
and  the  world's  uoartly  iiiaineerity  Y  Is  he  becoming 
BrtiScial  throag^i  his  change  of  life?  My  Cliriittiun 
brethren,  vfi  Btid  ntitliing  of  the  kind.  Tbvre  be 
etanda  in  Herod's  vuluptuoiid  omrt,  the  propliot  of 
thu  dosorl  still,  uiuedueed  by  blandibhmout  from  hb 
high  loynlly,  nod  fronting  his  patrun  and  lus  priitoft 
with  the  stvm,  tinpalatabl(<  truth  (if  God. 
p*  It  is  n>t'rBHbiag  to  look  on  such  a  scene  as  tidii,— 
m»  highust,  the  very  highuat  niomont,  I  think,  in  idl 
Pblin's  hititury —  higher  than  bin  lutuetio  Ulv.  For,  ullut 
kU,  ascetic  lifo,  itnch  m  he  had  lad  befiir«,  when  lui  ft>d 
on  locusta  and  wild  honey,  is  bard  only  in  the  lintt 
rasolve.  When  yi>n  have  once  made  up  your  niiud  t" 
it,  it  huooniOM  a  hulitt  tu  live  alonu.  To  lectnro  (he 
ir  about  roligion  is  not  lutrd.  Tti  sputtk  vf  unwurhl- 
to  wen  with  whom  wti  do  not  luuiiiuiuto,  iuid  wluf 
(ionot  see  our  daily  tucoosiatoociea,  t/tat  \»  not  lutrd. 
To  Hpuak  fiont«tupl  nouiily  nf  thi^  wuiM  whuu  w«  linvv 
so  power  of  coDiinauding  its  ndmimlJonj  (Aot  i^  jud 
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difficult  Bat  when  God  has  given  a  man  accomi^Ai 
ments,  or  powers,  which  would  enable  him  to  shine  is 
Bociety,  and  he  can  still  be  firm,  and  steadj,  and  us* 
compromisingly  true;  when  he  can  be  as  undaunted 
before  the  rich  as  before  the  poor;  when  rank  and 
fiishion  cannot  sub<lue  him  into  silence  ;  when  he  hatee 
moral  evil  as  sternly  in  a  great  man  as  he  would  in  a 
peasant — there  is  truth  in  that  man.  This  was  the 
test  to  which  the  Baptist  was  submitted.  And  now 
contemplate  him,  for  a  moment ;  forget  that  he  is  an 
historical  personage,  and  remember  that  ho  was  a  nmn 
like  us.  Then  comes  the  trial.  All  the  habits  and 
rules  of  polite  life  would  be  whispering  such  advice  as 
this :  "  Only  keep  your  remarks  within  the  limits  of 
politeness.  If  you  cannot  approve,  be  silent;  you 
can  do  no  good  by  finding  fault  with  the  great."  Wo 
know  liow  tlio  whole  spirit  of  a  man  like,  John  would 
have  rovoltod  at  that.  Imprisonmeut?  Yos.  Death? 
Well,  a  man  can  die  but  once,  —  anything,  but  not 
cowardice,  not  meanness,  not  pretending  what  I  do 
not  feel,  and  disguising  what  I  do  feel.  Brethren, 
death  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  this  life ;  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  die  —  five  minutes,  and  the  sharpest  agony  is 
past.  The  worst  thing  in  this  life  is  cowardly  untrufli- 
fulness.  Let  men  be  rough,  if  they  will,  —  let  them  be 
unpolished, — but  let  Christian  men,  in  all  they  say,  be 
sincere.  No  flattery ;  no  Bj)eaking  smoothly  to  a  man 
before  his  face,  while  all  the  time  there  is  a  disayv 
proval  of  his  conduct  in  the  heart.  The  thing  wo 
want  in  Christianity  is  not  politeness,  —  it  is  sincerity. 
Now,  there  are  three  things  which  we  remark  in  thia 
truthfulness  of  John.  The  first  is  its  straightforward- 
ness, the  second  is  its  unconsciousness,  and  the  last  its 
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Bnaolfialmoss.  The  ttt mi gh (forward nesB  in  remarknbl© 
iu  tliis  circumaUince,  that  there  in  no  indirect  coming  to 
tbo  puiiit.  At  oDce,  without  ctrcnmlocution,  tho  trae 
■Dun  speaka — "It  in  not  lawrnl  for  Ihco  to  have  her." 
There  are  some  men  whom  God  haa  gifted  with  a  rare 
uniplicitj  of  heart,  whicrh  makes  thom  utterly  incapable 
of  pursuing  the  subtle  excuses  which  can  bo  made  for 
OTiL  There  is  in  John  no  morbid  sympathy  fur  tlu> 
oflcfldor.  "  It  ia  not  lawful."  He  does  not  say,  "  It  la 
&«l  tn  dn  otherwise;  it  is  unprofitable  for  your  owd 
happiness  to  lire  in  this  way."  He  aaya,  plainly, "  It  M 
wrong  for  you  to  dy  tlii»  eviU" 

Earnest  men  in  this  world  have  no  time  for  subtle 
tics  and  caRni^try.  8in  is  detestable,  horrible,  in  Gad's 
sight;  nnd  when  once  it  had  been  made  clear  that  it  is 
not  luwful,  a  Christian  has  nothing  to  do  with  tolen^ 
tion  of  iL  If  wo  dare  not  toll  oar  patron  of  his  aJn, 
we  mn^t  give  np  his  patronage.  In  the  next  place, 
there  was  nnconsciouBnoas  in  John's  ri*bnk(<.  We 
romark,  brethren,  that  ho  was  utterly  ignorant  that  he 
was  doing  a  fine  thing.  There  was  no  indelong  glance, 
u  in  a  oitrror,  of  ailmimtion  for  himself.  He  was  not 
feeling,  Thin  is  bmve.  Ho  never  mtopped  to  fuel  that 
aAer^iges  would  stand  by,  and  look  at  that  deed  of 
hin,  and  say,  "  Well  done,"  His  reproof  comos  out  aa 
the  Batumi  impulc>e  of  an  earnest  hunrt.  John  was 
the  last  of  all  men  to  fool  that  ho  had  done  anything 
extmordinary.  And  this  wo  hold  In  l>o  an  inwpnnibls 
mark  of  truth.  No  trno  m»n  i«  cunscions  lluit  he  tt 
tnie ;  ho  is  ratlior  conscious  of  in(linc^rity.  \fi  bnkTe 
noa  ia  conscious  of  bin  cuanigo;  brnvery  i*  natural  to 
hita.  The  skin  of  UoMm'  face  shone  afler  he  bad 
baoa  with  God,  but  Moms  wiat  not  of  it    I'liere  an 
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many  of  us  who  would  have  prefaced  that  rebuke  vntk 
a  long  speech.  We  should  have  begun  by  observing 
how  difficult  it  was  to  speak  to  a  monarch ;  how  de& 
cate  the  subject ;  how  much  proof  we  were  giving  of 
our  friondsliip.  We  should  have  asked  the  great  man 
to  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  our  devotion.  John  doei 
nothing  of  this.  Prefaces  betray  anxiety  about  selC 
John  was  not  thinking  of  himself;  he  was  thinking 
of  God's  offended  law,  and  the  guilty  king's  soiiL 
Brethren,  it  is  a  lovely  and  a  graceful  thing  to  see 
men  natural.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  men  sincere  with- 
out being  haunted  with  the  consciousness  of  their  sin- 
cerity. There  is  a  sickly  habit  that  men  get  of  looking 
into  themselves,  and  thinking  how  they  are  appearing. 
We  are  always  unnatural  when  we  do  that.  The  very 
tread  of  one  who  is  tliinking  how  ho  appears  to  others 
becomes  dizzy  witli  affectation.  He  is  too  conscious 
of  wliat  lie  is  doing ;  and  self-consciousness  is  affecta- 
tion. Let  us  aim  at  being  natural.  And  we  can  only 
become  natural  by  tliinking  of  God  and  duty,  instead 
of  tlie  way  in  which  we  are  serving  God  and  duty. 

There  was,  lastly,  something  exceedingly  unselfish 
in  John's  tnithfulness.  We  do  not  build  much  on  a 
man^s  being  merely  true.  It  costs  some  men  nothing 
to  be  true,  for  they  have  none  of  those  sensibilities 
which  shrink  from  inflicting  pain.  There  is  a  surlv, 
bitter  way  of  speaking  truth,  which  says  little  for  a 
man's  heart.  Some  men  have  not  delicacy  enough  to 
feel  that  it  is  an  awkward  and  a  painful  thing  to  rebuke 
a  brother ;  they  are  in  their  element  when  they  can 
become  censors  of  the  great.  John's  truthfulness  was 
not  like  that.  It  was  the  earnest,  loving  nature  of  the 
man  which  made  him  say  sharp  things.     Was  it  to 
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pwtify  Bpleen  that  lie  reproved  Herod  for  all  Lho  evils 
bo  liitd  done?  Was  it  to  minister  to  a  diueaeed  fvnd 
disappuiiitcd  miaanthropj' ?  Little  do  we  undurstand 
the  dojith  of  tcadcmesa  which  there  is  in  a  rubied, 
true  nature,  if  we  think  that.  Jolui's  whole  life  was 
aa  iron  detcroiinatioQ  to  crush  self  >d  everything. 

Take  a  single  inslancu.  John's  ministry  wa«  gmda> 
ally  superaedod  by  the  niiniatry  of  Chriitt.  It  waa  the 
moon  waiiiog  before  the  Sun.  They  came  and  told 
him  that,  "  Rttbbi,  lie  to  whom  thou  bnrost  witness 
buyond  Jordun  bRptiKotli,nnd  nil  ineu  come  nn.o  Him." 
Two  of  hid  own  personal  frionds  —  iipp<ir<.'ntly  some  of 
tlie  Wt  ho  had  luH  —  deserted  him,  and  went  to  the 
now  teacher. 

And  now  lut  ua  estimate  the  keennegs  of  that  trial. 
Bemombor,  John  was  a  man ;  ho  had  tasted  thu  swevts 
of  infloemre;  that  inBuuncu  was  dying  away,  and  jntt 
ill  tho  prime  of  life  ho  was  to  betrome  nnthintf.  Who 
cannot  conceive  the  koenncxM  of  that  trial?  Hearing 
that  in  mind,  what  ia  thu  prophet'a  anawer?  Un«  of 
the  most  touching  acntcncoa  in  all  Hcriptnro;  calmly, 
meekly,  the  hero  recogniBea  hia  dertioy  —  "He  tnnat 
increase,  but  I  inust>  decrease."  Ho  doea  more  than 
TQCoguiza  it ;  he  rejoices  in  it —  rejoioes  to  be  nothing, 
to  bo  forgotten,  despised,  so  as  only  Chrixt  can  be 
•Torything.  "Thu  friend  of  thu  bridegroom  rejoioetb 
because  he  heareth  the  bridegroom's  voice,  t]ii»  tny 
joy  is  fulliltud."  And  it  ii>  tkui  man.  with  aelf  »o  thor 
onglily  crushed,  —  the  outward  oclf  by  bodily  austert- 
tica.  lho  inward  Nolf  by  Chriilian  humbleoesa, —  it  U  tb» 
^L  jBan  who  N[ieak>t  ao  aternly  to  his  aovereigii.  "It  is 
^K  Dot  lawful."  Wna  there  any  gratitiL-ation  of  hiimui 
^HLAeling   there?     Or  was  nut  tbo   rebnko  UUBelfisb — 
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mefioit  for  God's  honor,  dictated  hy  the  uncontrollable 
hatred  of  all  evil,  careless  altogether  of  personal  coih 
sequences  ? 

Now,  it  is  tins,  my  brethren,  that  we  want.  The 
world-spirit  can  rebuke  as  sharply  as  the  Spirit  which 
was  in  John ;  the  world-spirit  can  be  severe  upon  the 
great  when  it  is  jealous.  The  worldly  man  cannot 
bear  to  hear  of  another's  success ;  be  cannot  endure  to 
hear  another  praised  for  accomplishments,  or  another 
succeeding  in  a  profession ;  and  the  world  can  fasten 
very  bitterly  upon  a  neighbor's  faults,  and  say,  "  It  i& 
not  lawful."  We  expect  that  in  the  world.  But  that 
tiiis  should  creep  among  religious  men,  that  toe  should 
be  bitter,  —  that  we,  Christians,  should  suffer  jealousy 
to  enthrone  itself  in  our  hearts,  —  that  we  should  find 
fault  from  spleen,  and  not  from  love,  —  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  be  calm,  and  gentle,  and  sweet-tempered, 
when  we  decrease,  when  our  powers  fail,  — that  is  the 
shame.  The  love  of  Christ  is  intended  to  make  such 
men  as  John  —  such  high  and  heavenly  characters. 
What  is  our  Christianity  worth,  if  it  cannot  teach  us  a 
truthfulness,  an  unselfishness,  and  a  generosity,  bej'oud 
the  world^s  ? 

We  are  to  say  something,  in  the  second  place,  of  the 
apparent  failure  of  Christian  life. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  verse  informs  us 
that  John  was  sliut  up  in  prison.  And  the  first 
thought  which  suggests  itvself  is,  that  a  magnificent 
career  is  cut  short  too  soon.  At  the  very  outset  of 
ripe  and  experienced  manhood,  the  whole  thing  ends 
in  failure.  John's  day  of  active  usefulness  is  over ; 
at  thirty  years  of  age  his  work  is  done ;  and  what 
permanent  effect  have  all  his  labors  left?     The  crowds 
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tiiat  listened  to  his  voice,  awed  into  eileiico  by  Jor 
daa'ii  Bide — we  hcur  of  them  no  more.  Horod  heard 
Johu  gladly — did  much  good  by  reti^ua  of  his  iuflucnca 
What  waa  all  that  worth  ?  The  prophet  cotue«  to  him- 
self in  a  dungooii,  ami  wakes  to  the  bitter  conviction, 
tliat  hid  indueDce  had  told  mucli  lu  the  way  of  com- 
muiiditig  attention,  and  eveu  winning  reverence,  but 
vory  little  in  tliQ  way  of  gaining  eouU;  tho  biUorost, 
the  motit  crushing  discovery,  in  tlio  whole  circle  of 
ministerial  experience.  All  thix  was  Hoeming  failure. 
JUid  this,  brethren,  is  the  picture  of  ulmoet  all  Uumao 
life.  To  some  moods,  and  under  somw  aspcctji,  it 
seems,  aa  it  eeemud  to  the  paalmist,  "  Klaii  walketh  in  a 
vain  shadow,  and  dis<iu!oteth  himself  in  vain."  Goto 
any  church-yard,  and  stiind  ton  minutes  among  the 
gravostones ;  road  inscription  after  inscription,  record- 
ing the  datu  of  birth  ami  llie  date  of  death  of  him 
who  lies  below, — all  tho  trace  which  myriads  have  loft 
behind  of  thuir  having  dune  their  day's  work  on  Qod'a 
earth, —  that  is  failure  —  eeems  so.  Cast  the  eye 
down  tlie  columns  of  any  commander's  denpatch,  after 
a  general  action.  The  men  fell  by  thousunda ;  tho 
officei's,  by  hundreds.  Courage,  high  hope,  eolf-devo- 
tion,  ended  in  emoku  —  forgotten  by  tho  time  of  the 
next  li»t  of  slain ;  that  is  the  failure  of  life  once  more. 
Cast  your  eye  over  the  shelves  of  a  public  library. 
There  is  the  bard  toil  of  years,  tho  product  of  a  IJfo  of 
thought;  all  that  remains  of  it  is  there  in  awunD^ateo 
folio,  taken  down  once  in  a  century.  Failure  of  liumnn 
life,  again.  Stand  by  the  moat  enduring  of  all  human 
labors,  tlio  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Ono  hundred  Ihounad 
men,  yuar  by  year,  raised  thoao  enormous  pilus  to  pr(H 
toct  tho  corpses  of  thu  buried  from  rudo  iuspoctioa. 
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The  Bpoiler's  hand  has  been  there,  and  the  bodies  havv 
been  rifled  from  their  mausoleum,  and  three  thonamd 
years  have  written  ''  failare  "  npon  that.  In  all  that, 
my  Christian  brethren,  if  we  look  no  deeper  than  the 
surface,  we  read  the  grave  of  human  hope,  the  af^a* 
rent  nothingness  of  human  labor. 

And  then  look  at  this  history  once  more.  In  ths 
isolation  of  John's  dying  hour,  there  appears  feilure 
again.  When  a  great  man  dies,  we  listen  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say ;  we  turn  to  the  last  page  of  his  biog- 
raphy first,  to  see  what  he  had  to  bequeath  to  the 
world  as  his  experience  of  life.  We  expect  that  the 
wisdom  which  he  has  been  hiving  up  for  years  will 
distil  in  honeyed  sweetness  then.  It  is  generally  not 
so.  There  is  stupor  and  silence  at  the  last.  "  How 
dietli  the  wise  man?"  asks  Solomon  ;  and  he  answers 
bitterly,  "  As  the  fool."  The  martyr  of  truth  dies 
privately  in  Herod's  dungeon.  We  have  no  record  of 
his  last  words.  There  were  no  crowds  to  look  on. 
We  cannot  describe  how  he  received  his  sentence. 
Was  he  calm?  Was  ho  agitated?  Did  he  bless  his 
murderer?  Did  he  give  utterance  to  any  deep  reflec- 
tions on  human  life  ?  All  that  is  shrouded  in  silence. 
He  bowed  his  head,  and  the  sharp  stroke  fell  flasliing 
down.  We  know  that,  we  know  no  more  —  appa- 
rently a  noble  life  abortive. 

And  now  let  us  ask  the  question  distinctly,  Was 
all  this,  indeed,  failure  ?  No,  my  Christian  brethren, 
it  was  sublimest  victory.  John's  work  was  no  failure ; 
he  left  behind  him  no  sect  to  which  he  had  given  his 
name,  but  his  disciples  passed  into  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Words  from  John  had  made  impressions,  and  men  for 
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.  in  aHer  years  where  the  improssions  first  comfl 

;  but  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  forget     John 

1  the  fouadatioua  of  a  temple,  and  others  built  upon 

Ho  laid  it  in  a  struggle,  Jii  martyrdom.     It  was 

ivered  op  like  the  rough  masonry  below  ground;  bat 

n  we  look  round  on  the  vast  Christian  Church,  we 

e  looking  at  the  superstructure  of  John's  toil. 

B  a  lesson  for  us  in  all  that,  if  we  will  leam 

Work,  true  work,  done  houoetly  and  manfully  for 

iriat,  never  can  bu  a  fhiluru.     Your  own  work,  my 

Wtbron,  which  God  has  given  yon  to  do,  whatever 

Mt  ia,  let  it  be  done  truly.     Leave  eternity  to  show 

wt  it  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.     Lot  it  but 

be  work,  it  will  tell.    True  Christian  lifo  i»  liko  ttia 

march  of  a  conquering  army  into  a  fortress  which  hu 

been  broached.    Hen   fall  by  hundred»   in  the  ditch. 

Wau  tbeir  fall  a  failure  1    Nay,  for  their  bodies  hridgs 

over  the  hollow,  and  over  them  the  rest  pasa  on  to 

victory.     The  quiet  religious  worship  tliat  wo   hav« 

this  day — how  comes  it   to  be   ours?     It  was   pur- 

chased  for  ns  by  the  constancy  of  such  men  m  John, 

who  freely  gnve  their  lives.     W«  are  treading  upon  a 

bridge  of  martyrs.     The  8uBering  waa  theirs  —  the 

victory  onrs.     John's  career  waa  no  failure.     Vet  we 

1  more  circunistanco  which  aeenu  to  toll  of 

In  John's   prison,  solitude,  mixgiviitg,  black 

n  for  a  time  to  hav»  takon  po**0Miuu  of  the 

1^8  BVuL     All  that  wo  know  of  those  feelings  ia 

i»'Jobn,  while  in  confinement,  sent  two  of  hia 

i  to  Christ,  to  say  to  him,  "  Art  thou  Ho 

•hoold  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?"     Hi 

tbe   language  uf   painful  uncertainty.     Vfe 

,.  M&rvel  at  tlus,  if  wo  ]ook  steadily  ot  the  circuiwl 
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Let  us  conceive  John's  feelings.  The  enthnsiastk 
child  of  Nature,  who  had  roved  in  the  desert,  free  m 
the  air  he  breathed,  is  now  suddenly  arrested,  and  hk 
strong,  restless  heart  limited  to  the  four  walls  of  a  nar- 
row dungeon.  And  there  he  lay  startled.  An  eagle 
cleaving  the  air  with  motionless  wing,  and  in  the  midst 
of  hii  career  brought  from  the  black  cloud  by  an 
arrow  to  the  ground,  and  looking  round  with  his  wild, 
large  eye,  stunned,  and  startled  there,  — just  such  was 
the  free  prophet  of  the  wilderness,  when  Herod's 
guards  had  curbed  his  noble  flight,  and  left  him  alone 
in  his  dungeon.  Now,  there  is  apparent  failure  here, 
brethren ;  it  is  not  the  thing  which  we  should  have  ex* 
pected.  We  should  have  expected  that  a  man  who 
had  lived  so  close  to  God  all  his  life  would  have  no 
misgivings  in  his  last  hours.  But,  my  brethren,  it  is 
not  80.  It  is  the  strange  truth  that  some  of  the  high- 
est of  God^s  servants  are  tried  with  darkness  on  the 
dying  bed.  Theory  would  say,  when  a  religious  man 
is  laid  up  for  his  last  struggles,  now  he  is  alone  for 
deep  communion  with  his  God.  Pact  very  often  says, 
"No  —  now  ho  is  alone,  as  his  Master  was  before  him, 
in  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil."  Look 
at  John  in  imagination,  and  you  would  say,  "  Now  his 
rough  pilgrimage  is  done.  He  is  quiet,  out  of  the 
world,  with  the  rapt  foretaste  of  heaven  in  his  soul." 
Look  at  John  in  fact.  lie  is  agitated,  sending  to 
Christ,  not  able  to  rest,  grim  doubt  wrestling  with  nis 
soul,  misgiving  for  one  last  black  hour  whether  all  his 
hope  has  not  been  delusion.  There  is  one  thing  we 
remark  here,  by  the  way.  Doubt  often  comes  from  in- 
activity. We  cannot  give  the  philosophy  of  it,  but 
this  is  the  fact,  —  Christians  who  have  nothing  to  do 
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it  to  sit  thinking  of  themBelves,  meditating,  senti- 
mtalizing,  are  almost  sare  to  become  the  prey  of 
■k,  black  misgivings.  John  struggling  in  the  doaert 
Is  DO  proof  that  Josus  is  the  Chriat.  John  shut 
became  morbid  and  doubtful  immediately.  Broth- 
all  this  IB  very  marvellous.  The  history  of  s 
soni  is  marvellous.  We  are  mysteries,  but 
I  is  the  practical  lesson  of  it  all.  For  sadness, 
MifTi^ring,  for  misgiving,  there  is  oo  remedy  but 
jrriiig  nod  doing. 

Now,  look  once  more  at  these  donbts  of  John's.  AU 
is  life  long,  John  had  been  wishing  and  expecting  tiial 
the  kingdom  of  God  would  come.  The  kingdom  of 
Qod  is  Kight  triumiihant  over  Wrong,  moral  evil 
cmahed,  goodnexs  set  up  in  its  place,  the  true  maa 
ncognized,  the  false  man  put  down  and  forgotten.  All 
ie  life  long,  John  had  panted  for  that;  bis  hope  wu 
)  nake  men  better.  He  tried  to  make  the  soldien 
lerciful,  and  the  publicans  honest,  and  the  rbarisoeB 
iacere.  Uis  complaint  was.  Why  is  the  world  tli« 
ling  it  is  ?  All  his  lifo  long,  bu  bad  boon  appoaliug  to 
to  invisible  justice  of  Heaven  against  tbo  visiU« 
nit«  force  which  he  saw  around  him.  Christ  had  ap- 
Mred,  and  bis  hopes  were  ilmining  to  the  utmoat. 
Here  is  the  Maul"  And  now,  behold,  here  ia  oo 
Jngdom  of  fleaven  at  all,  but  one  of  darknesa  atill, 
ppresnion  and  cruelty  tnumphaiit,  Herod  putting 
lod'a  prophet  in  prison,  and  the  Messiah  qaietiy  lot- 
trg  things  take  their  course.  Can  tliat  be  indeed 
lossiah?  All  this  was  exceedingly  startling.  And  it 
Bvms  that  tbi-n  John  began  to  liiol  tbo  burriblv  duabt 
rhetltor  tbo  whole  thing  woro  not  n  tnistako,  aod 
rhelher  all  that  which  he  had  taken  fur  inspirfttioa 
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were  not,  ailor  all,  only  the  excited  hopes  of  an  enth^ 
siastic  temperament.  Brethren,  the  prophet  was  wdl* 
nigh  on  the  brink  of  failure. 

But  let  us  mark  —  that  a  man  has  doubts  —  thai  k 
not  the  evil ;  all  earnest  men  must  expect  to  be  tried 
with  doubts.  All  men  who  feel,  with  their  whole 
souls,  the  value  of  the  truth  which  is  at  stake,  caniM>t 
be  satisfied  with  a  "  perhaps."  Why,  when  all  that  ii 
true  and  excellent  in  this  world,  all  that  is  worth  living 
for,  is  in  that  question  of  questions,  it  is  no  marvel  if 
we  sometimes  wish,  like  Thomas,  to  see  the  prints  of 
the  nails,  to  know  whether  Christ  be  indeed  our  Lord 
or  not.  Cold  hearts  are  not  anxious  enough  to  doubt 
Men  who  love  will  have  their  misgivings,  at  times ;  that 
is  not  the  evil.  But  the  evil  is,  when  men  go  on  in 
that  languid,  doubting  way,  content  to  doubt,  proud  of 
their  doubts,  morbidly  glad  to  talk  about  thcMu,  liking 
the  romantic  gloom  of  twih'ght,  without  the  manliness 
to  say,  I  must  and  will  know  the  truth.  That  did 
not  John.  Brethren,  John  appealed  to  Christ.  He 
did  exactly  what  wo  do  when  wo  pray  —  and  ho  got 
his  answer.  Our  Master  said  to  his  discijdes,  Go  to 
my  sulfering  servant,  and  give  him  proof.  Tell  John 
the  things  ye  see  and  hear  —  "The  blind  see,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached. ''  Now,  there  is  a  deep  lesson  wrapped 
up  in  this.  We  get  a  firm  grasp  of  truth  by  prayer. 
Communion  with  Christ  is  the  best  proof  of  Chriist^s 
existence  and  Clirist\s  love.  It  is  so,  even  in  human 
life.  Misgivings  gather  darkly  round  our  heart  about 
our  friend  in  his  absence ;  but  we  see  his  frank  smile, 
we  feel  his  affectionate  grasp:  our  suspicions  go  to 
sleep  again.     It  is  just  so  in  religion.     No  man  ia  in 
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the  habit  of  praying  to  God  in  Christ,  anJ  tbeu  doubts 
vhetiier  Ciirist  is  He  "  that  should  come."  It  in  m  the 
power  of  prayer  to  realize  Christ,  to  bring  Him  nour, 
to  miike  you  feel  His  life  stirriog  like  &  pulao  within 
^  on,  Jiicob  coold  not  doubt  whether  he  had  been 
's  iih  God  when  iiia  sinew  shnmk.  John  could  not 
liiiubt  whether  iTosus  was  the  Christ  when  the  things 
fJe  had  done  were  pictured  out  bo  vividly  in  answor 
Xo  hia  prayer.  Let  bnt  a  man  live  with  Christ  tuixious 
to  have  hia  own  life  destroyed,  and  Christ's  lifo  estab- 
hehod  in  its  place,  losing  himself  in  Clirist,  Uiut  nuin 
will  have  all  liis  misgivings  silvoced.  Those  are  the 
two  romodies  for  doubt  —  Activity  and  Prayer.  Ho 
who  works,  and /«!«  be  works — ho  who  prays,  and 
knowa  be  prays — has  got  the  secret  of  traosforming 
UTo-^ilare  into  life-victory. 

Id  conclusion,  brethren,  wo  nako  throo  remnrki 
wbich  could  not  bo  introduced  into  tlio  body  of  tbi« 
subject  Tlie  first  is  —  Lot  yoatig  and  ardont  minds, 
under  Uie  Srst  impressions  of  religion,  beware  how 
they  pledge  themi<elvee,  by  any  open  profession,  te 
more  tJian  they  can  perform.  Herod  warmly  took  ap 
religion,  at  llrat,  courted  the  prophet  of  rebginn,  and 
then,  when  the  hot  fit  of  enthusiasm  had  passed  away, 
ho  found  that  be  had  a  clog  round  his  lifo,  from  which 
be  could  only  disongngo  himself  by  a  rough,  ntdo 
effort  Brethren,  whom  God  has  touched,  it  in  good 
to  count  tho  cost  before  you  begin.  If  you  give  np 
present  pursuits  impctuoutly,  are  you  sure  that  prosant 
impulses  will  last?  Are  you  quite  certain  liiat  a  day 
will  not  como  whon  yon  will  curse  tho  hour  in  which 
]rou  broke  altogether  with  the  world  ?  Are  you  qutta 
■are  that  the  revulsion  back  again  wiU  nut  be 
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petuous  as  Herod's,  and  your  hatred  of  the  reUgios, 
which  has  become  a  clog,  as  intense  as  it  is  now 
ardent? 

Many  things,  doubtless,  there  are,  to  be  given  up— 
amusements  that  are  dangerous,  society  that  is  ques; 
tionable.  What  we  give  up,  let  us  give  up,  not  from 
quick  feeling,  but  from  principle.  Enthusiasm  is  a 
lovely  thing ;  but  let  us  be  calm  in  what  we  do.  In 
that  solonm,  grand  thing  —  Christian  life  —  one  step 
backward  is  religious  death. 

Once  more :  wo  got  from  this  subject  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection.  John's  life  was  hardness ;  his  end 
was  agony.  That  is  frequently  Christian  hfe.  There- 
fore, says  the  apostle,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  the 
Christian's  choice  is  wrong:  "  If  in  this  life  only  we 
have  hope  in  Christ,  then  are  wo  of  all  men  most 
miserable."  Christian  life  is  not  visible  success  —  very 
often  the  apparent  opposite  of  success.  It  is  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  working  itself  out  in  us  ;  but  it 
is  very  often  the  Cross  of  Christ  imprinting  itself  on 
us  very  sharply.  The  highest  prize  which  God  has  to 
give  hero  is  martyrdom.  The  highest  stylo  .of  life  is 
the  Baptist's  —  heroic^  enduring,  manly  love.  The 
noblest  coronet  which  any  son  of  man  can  wear  is  a 
crown  of  thorns.  Christian,  this  is  not  your  rest.  Be 
content  to  feel  that  this  world  is  not  your  home. 
Homeless  upon  earth,  try  more  and  more  to  make  your 
home  in  heaven,  above  with  Christ. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  learn  from  this,  that  devotedness 
to  Christ  is  our  only  blessedness.  It  is  surely  a  strange 
thing  to  see  the  way  in  which  men  crowded  round  the 
austere  prophet,  all  saying,  "  Guide  us,  we  cannot 
guide   ourselves."     Publicans,   Pharisees,   Sadduceea, 
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Herod,  .whenever  John  appears,  all  bend  before  him 
offering  him  homage  and  leadership.  How  do  wo 
account  for  this?  The  truth  is,  the  spirit  of  man 
groans  beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  freedom.  When 
a  man  has  no  guide,  no  master  but  himself,  he  it 
miserable :  we  want  guidance ;  and  if  wo  find  a  man 
nobler,  wiser  than  ourselves,  it  is  almost  our  instinct 
to  prostrate  our  affections  before  that  man,  as  th% 
crowds  did  by  Jordan,  and  say,  "  Be  my  example^ 
my  guide,  my  soul's  sovereign."  Tliat  passionate 
need  of  worship  —  hero-worship  it  has  been  called  — 
is  a  primal,  universal  instinct  of  the  heart  Clirist 
is  the  answer  to  it.  Men  will  not  do.  We  try  to 
find  men  to  reverence  thoroughly,  and  we  cannot 
do  it  We  go  through  life  finding  guides,  rejecting 
them  one  after  another,  expecting  nobleness  and  find- 
ing meanness;  and  we  turn  away  with  a  recoil  of 
disappointment. 

There  is  no  disappointment  in  Christ  Christ  can 
be  our  souls'  sovereign.  Christ  can  be  our  guide. 
Christ  can  absorb  all  the  admimtion  which  our  hearts 
long  to  give.  We  want  to  worship  men.  These  Jews 
wanted  to  worship  man.  They  were  right  —  man  is 
the  rightful  object  of  our  worship ;  but  in  the  roll  of 
ages  there  has  been  but  one  man  whom  we  can  adore 
without  idolatry,  —  the  Man  Jesus  Christ 
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